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Today’s Bull Brought 


160 Times the Price Paid for the 


Foundation Animal 


A dozen years ago an Oklahoma 
stock breeder paid $100 for a 
pure-bred Shorthorn bull for 
foundation stock. 


A stiff price, he thought. 


Last spring from his herd he sold to anoth- 
er breeder a pure-bred bull for $16,000! 


And the buyer was well satisfied and he 
had received his full money’s worth. 


Both of these bulls were pure-bred animals 
of the same breed. Yet one sold for one 
hundred and sixty times as much as the other. 


What caused this great rise in values in 
so short a time? 


In each instance the price was based on 
the intrinsic value of the animal—plus the 
ability to transmit this value. 


Stockraisers are willing to pay high prices 
for bulls that can transmit to their de- 
scendents the kind of carcass. that has 
a maximum proportion of valuable cuts. 
Armour and Company pay higher prices 
on foot for such beef animals and the pro- 
ducer is willing to pay for the right kind 
of sire to produce them. 


If a sire is to beget other animals capable 
of transmitting this valuable trait, then he 
is worth sums perhaps greater than this 
breeder paid. If he sires top grade market 
animals, the question of whether a bull is 
worth $300 or $3,000 depends on the 
number of calves he can annually sire. 


Armour and Company want 
to help you in this endeavor 


To assure profitable returns 
increased production of bet- 
ter cattle is urged. Larger 
volume means greater op- 
portunity for you to profit. 


ARMOUR «x» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


The growth of the Armour institu- 
tion is the result of success in ex- 
tending the markets for the Ameri- 
can producers, improving the conditions of 
marketing, and encouraging the breeding 
of better meat animals. 


A highly developed organization 
like Armour and Company helps to 
maintain a constant profitable mar- 
ket for the producer. At the same time the 
consumer is assured a constant ever-fresh 

supply of meats and meat products. 
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W ouid you buy 
an automobile 
from a man who 
refused to let you 
ride in it and try 
it out? 


I 


ORTHERN MINNESOTA land owners be- 
lieveein their lands and are ready to let the 
western grazers try them out for themselves without 
charge. Large blocks of land are yet to be had for 
extensive grazing operations. 


- What is the future of your present ranger 
you expect to makea change, now is the time. 


If 


ve | FRED D. SHERMAN | 
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When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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{| Service that Satisfies || 


It is what we aim to give every client, 
whether shipper of stock or purchaser 
of feeders. Thirty-three years’ expe- 
rience justifies us in the use of this 
slogan—thirty-three years of building 
and bettering our organization. 


Keep posted. Our 16-page weekly market 
news review, the Live Stock Report, is free. 


CLAY ROBINSON & CO. 
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greatest need. 


“cries thrive in our cities. 


‘is no longer a primitive one. Its 
farmers have achieved. They have 
taken their place with other farm- 
‘ers in other sections. They are to- 
day developing agriculture — not 
only a country. 

- That being true, these farmers 
are entitled to a strong, agricultur- 
al magazine. It must bring them 
‘the information they need on their 
each forty, or eighty, or quarter 
section. 

We all are—and rightly so— 


most interested in our own particu- . 


lar farm. We expect our farm 
journals to help us make our farm 
successful; to help us solve our 
problems; to bring to us the ex- 
periences of others, on similar 
farms, in other parts of the coun- 
try. 
_A few men think little, narrow 
thoughts. They are beset by little 
jealousies. They are fearful that 
some of the good may get away. 
They want to hold everything 
close, lest their neighbors profit 
thereby. 

But that isn’t the spirit of the 
North Country. 

Real men go clean as the north- 
ern snows. They take courage 
from the northern blizzards. They 
are fair as the northern forests. 
They learn trust under the stars 
of our northern nights. And they 
remember the generous sweetness 
of our northern clover fields, and 
the warmth of our northern sun- 
shine. In that spirit they treat 
with other folks. They join with 
others in their pleasures and their 
problems, and together work solu- 
tions—as MEN, believing in mu- 
tual helpfulness, and sure in their 
faith in each other. 

_ That is the spirit of the North 
Country. 

It is in that big, broad spirit 
that the CroverLaND MaGazINE 
wants to talk to its readers today. 
It is with that spirit that it wants to 
come to them each month. The Ma- 
gazine wants no part in selfishness 


_ The country we have called Cloverland is still a new country. But it 


By F. W. LUENING 


for that. 


in neighboring states. 
We had to use primitive 


United States. 


W. LUENING, formerly executive secretary of the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce; in charge of that organization’s State De- 
velopment work, and secretary for its Land Commission, becomes 

vice-president and takes editorial control of the Cloverland Magazine 
with this issue. 

Mr. Luening gained his technical, agricultural education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He followed it with practical experience—first on 
one of Wisconsin’s foremost dairy farms, where registered cattle were 
bred; then in the great fruit orchards of Oklahoma; later on the south- 
western sheep ranges, and finally on the cattle ranges of Utah and 
Wyoming. 

Mr. Luening gained his editorial experience as City Editor for two 
of Milwaukee’s largest newspapers. He has written for, and issued, sev- 
eral Milwaukee magazines. 

The publishers feel that Mr. Luening is eminently qualified, both 
from the editorial and agricultural viewpoints, to give Cloverland read- 
ers a magazine that will be equalled only by the greatest national pub- 
lications. They are confident that the Magazine under Mr. Luening’s 
guidance, will become a constantly greater, more important, and more 
interesting factor in the agricultural advancement of its readers and 


the nation. yh 


Publisher. 


nor small provincialism. 


It wants to get intimately acquainted with every reader. 


An Editorial Talk With CLOVERLAND Readers 


E HAVE been developing a country. 
W Settlers—men and women—were our 
We wanted to attract 
‘them. So we have been saying much about our land and its fertile acres. 
Older communities heard us tolerantly. Not everybody believed us. 
[he praise we sang was called “just booster stuff” by a few. Perhaps it 
was. But ours was an elemental struggle. 
methods. Apparently we have been justified. Today farm homes stand 
where the wilderness ruled. Cattle graze and sheep dot the hills. Indus- 


Agriculture is too big 


It wants to bring Cloverland folks to- 
gether. It wants them to join with other folks, 
It wants to bring sound, practical agricultural 
information into Cloverland. And it wants to take Cloverland experi- 
ences and methods to others, in other states, that they, too, may be helped. 
It is on this basis that the Magazine is conducted. It wants its readers 

to share with it the hope that it will rapidly become the strongest, broad- 
est, most generously helpful agricultural magazine in the whole north 


It wants 
their suggestions; and if any read- 
er has an especially hard problem 
to solve it wants him to freely ask 
the Magazine’s aid. 

We're all home folks, together 
—whether we’re farming in Michi- 
gan or Maine; in Minnesota or 
Ohio. So let’s get well acquainted 
—giving and taking all the help 
we can. ; 

Now let’s turn to other matters 
that are having some effect upon 
agriculture. 

A lot of folks have tried to ana- 
lyze the world’s troubles. It seems 
to us that the great North Country 
itself gives us the real answer. 

In the depths of her forests and 
in the heart of her frozen lakes 
the Northland is at work! 

Steadily she is piling her snows. 
Surely she is sheltering her creat- 
ures. Quietly she is molding her 
ice. 
Deep in the earth she is fash- 
ioning plants for a coming sum- 
mer. In the spring she will send 
up her grasses, open her blossoms, 
expand her leaves. 

Yes, the North Country is at 
work ! 

She isn’t quibbling over meth- 
ods. She hasn’t stopped working 
while she seeks an easier way to 
get her work done. She isn’t look- 
ing jealously out, wondering 
whether others are getting quicker 
returns, for lesser efforts. 

No—the North Country is us- 
ing her time-tried methods. She 
changes them slowly and sanely. 
She devises new ways by evolu- 
tion, not revolution. Nor does she 
tolerate discontent nor idle theories 
in her creatures. She has made 
the squirrel for the trees, and the 
wolf for the hunt. The squirrel 
and the wolf know it. The squir- 
rel doesn’t hunt game nor the wolf 
climb trees. 

All of which means that in work 
—plain, old-fashioned work lies 
the solution of the world’s problem. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Bonnie Jay, Grand 
Champion Here- 
ford Bul) at the 
International. Owned 
by E. E. Mack, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 


HETHER the 
W breeder is rais- 
ing beef, or 
dairy cattle, horses, sheep, or swine, 


the thoroughbred sire is his most vital 
need. 


The difference between thorough- 
bred and scrub is measured in dollars 
and cents. 


The thoroughbred means a paying 
herd or flock; the scrub, a struggle 
against odds, and often actual money 
loss. 


Many a man has paid for the privi- 
lege of feeding and caring for scrub 
live stock. Instead of returning him 
a profit it has cost him his savings. 


These are not the convictions of 
single men, here and there. Success- 


oS LOVEIR_ NINE) 


ful breeders everywhere join in urging 
thoroughbred sires on every live stock 
breeder’s farm. 

L. M. Scott, breeder of Hereford 
cattle, thus outlines his own experi- 
ences: 

“Being one of the scrub bull’s worst 
enemies I am going to try to present 
to his patrons a few figures that ought 
to. start them to studying if they have 
any regard for their purses. 

“In the fall of 1915 I took the calves 
away from two of my cows, drying 
them up at the same time. One was 
a scrub and the other a high-grade 
Hereford. These two cows were fed 
together on silage and hay until May 
10th, when they were turned on good 
blue grass pasture, neither being in 
calf. I took them out the first week 
in August and shipped them with my 
steers. The scrub brought $38.65 and 
the hightgrade brought $110. The dif- 
ference, $71.85, was due entirely to 
breeding. The first thing the stock- 
man must bear in mind is that the 
bull is half the herd if he is a good 
one, and much more if he is a poor 
one, regardless of how good or poor 
the cows may be. With the right type 
of a pure bred bull at least half of the 
gap between the scrub cow and the 
grade, in the case just mentioned, 
could have been closed. This would 
have meant a little over $35.00 and on 
a carload of twenty head it would 
have amounted to $700. 

‘In far too 


Wisconsin's Exhibit at the 1919 International Live Stock Show, 
displayed under the direction of B. G. Packer, Wis- at 
consin’s Immigration Commissioner. 


“WISCONSIN 


many instances 


farmers think 
that breeders 
are “holding 


them up” when 
they ask one- 
half or one- 
quarter of that 
amount for a 
pure bred bull 
that will actu- 
ally make-such 
an increase for 
them. But they 
are really hold- 
ing themselves 
up by continu- 
ing to use a 
scrub. A good 
bull is cheaper 
any price 
than a_ scrub 


ay THOROUGHBREDS! 


as a gift. Get your breed and stick 
to it and before you realize it you will 
be culling your grades closely and re- 
placing them with pure breds. 

“When I began in the live stock 
business I had all the colors’ in the 
rainbow in my herd of cattle, and 
some thrown in. When I went to Chi- 
cago with my first bunch of cattle, I 
sat on the fence and 
heard every buyer that 
c#a, im eral Ons (say: 
“There is a bunch of 
Wisconsin dogies,”’ and 
I determined at that 
time that such would 
not always be the case. 
If you took notice of 
the last Baby Beef 
Show you will see that 
there has been some 
progress made on our 
farm. The cattle that 
my son and daughter 
had at this show were 
the last of the grades 
on our farm. We began 
in 1907 to cull and re- 
place with pure breds, 
so that now we have a 
pure bred herd of 100 
head.” 

Mr. Scott’s experi- 
ence is typical of many 
others. 

Eben HEH. Jones, La 
Crosse County Short- 
horn breeder, says: 

“Our first pure bred 
herd sire was what 
breeders call a farmer’s 
bull. Although given 
no better care or feed, 
his calves proved to be 
a great improvement 
over our scrub calves; 
they developed much 
faster, and were better 
shaped. When ready for market we 
found that our grade calves com- 
manded nearly double the price of 
our scrub stock. The grades out- 
weighed the scrubs by nearly 400 
pounds per head, when they were 
marketed at two years of age. 

The grades weighed on the average 
of 1,100 pounds, and sold for $3.75 per 
hundred pounds; the scrups weighed 
725 pounds, and sold for $2.00 per hun- 
dred pounds. 

At the last 


International Stock 
Show we sold 


Lespedzia Collyne, Grand Champion Shorthorn Bull at the International Live Stock Show. L.W. Little, owner. 


two pure bred 
steers sired by 
our _. present 
herd sire for 
highest prices 
ever paid for 
Wisconsin 
steers at the 
Chicago yards. 
One was calved 
Janke 4.917% 
weighed 1,340 
pounds, sold 
for $28.00 per 
Deusen iderkend 
pounds, bring- 


the other was 
calved Sept. 6, 
1917, weighed 
1,250 pounds, 
sold for $22.50 
per hundred 
pounds and 
brought $281.25 

Frank H. Fox, 
secretary of 
the Waukesha 
County Guern- 
sey Breederes’ 
Association, of- 


fers these fig- 
ures: 


10 Pea toe bee) Ole 


January, 1920 


By A.W. Hopkins 


Secretary Wisconsin Live Stock Ass’n | 
and Director of Live Stock Journal- 
ism, University of Wisconsin. 


Increase in production of butter- 


fat, Daughter over Dam........ 50 lbs, 
Value of increase each year..... $ 15.00 
Increased cost of feed!....cc.emee 6.00 
Increased profit each year........ 9.00 
Increased profit in six years.... 54.00 
12 Heifers worth saving......... 648.00 
Value of sire’s influence on first 

year’s Galves. ..... owswlss cite snalaienene 648.00 
Value of sire’s influence on three 

years’ calves. ....ccsaec eee 1,944.00 


Grand Champion Shorthorn Herd at International 


The bull’s influence in three years 
amounted to a total of nearly $2,000.00. 

A calf ought to have more behind 
it than a tail—unless it is a tale of 
pedigreed accomplishment. This was 
never more strikingly demonstrated 
than in Fond du Lac County, where a 
comprehensive survey of cattle condi- 
tions was recently made, which 
showed that this particular Wisconsin 
community, had only twenty-six per 
cent pure bred bulls. And this in the 
state recognized as the nation’s fore- 
most dairy center! 

The results of the county and live 
stock agent’s census, which showed 
that out of every hundred bulls used 
in the county, thirty-seven were 
serubs, thirty-seven grades and twen 
ty-six pure breds, awakened the pro- 
zressive farmers and stock owners of 


Rosa 4th, Grand Champion M.S. cow at 


January, 1920 


M, Mo 


Fond du Lac to the urgency of im- 
_proving existing conditions or experi- 
ence the inevitable stagnation of their 
chief industry. The hand-writing on 
the wall was plain. There was just 
two courses to pursue. 

— 

The farmers were to increase pro- 
duction, make their living conditions 
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What the Pure Bred Sire Means to the 
Farmer in Dollars, Cents and Satisfaction 


it, was not to be classed in the 
“slacker” category. They realized 
the imperative need of changing con- 
ditions—which meant nothing more 
than exchanging their grade and scrub 
sires for others of the pure bred 
variety. It did not take them long to 
recognize that their own future was at 
stake. Immediately steps were taken 
to promote their indus- 
try on a more profitable 
scale than ever before 
and the results have 
been so striking that 
the conditions of Fond 
du Lac County of but a 
few months ago are al- 
ready being referred 
to us as the “horrible 
example.” 

Plans for an effective 
campaign were fostered 
by the three leading 
breeders’ associations 
in Fond du Lac County, 
the Guernsey, Holstein 
and Jersey. The initial 
step was the holding of 


meetings at the _ in- 
stance of the local 
breeders’ community 


organizations when the 
specific program was 
outlined. Subsequently 
a cattle census of the 
county was taken, in 
which the school chil- 
dren, the teachers and 
superintendents lent in- 
valuable assistance. 
Directing the work 
was a committee con- 
stituting officials of the 
breeders’ associations 


Owned by Henry Brown, of Sharksburg, Illinois. 


better, insure their own prosperity, 
the elimination of grade and scrub 
sires was an immediate necessity. The 
scrub and the grade must go; the pure 
bred must supplant them. 

If— 

The farmers were satisfied with con- 
ditions, satisfied to let matters ‘drift’, 
satisfied to let ‘“‘well enough alone,” 
satisfied to pursue the course of least 
resistance, satisfied with their present 
facilities for providing for their fami- 
lies then—the grade and scrub bulls 
would be continued in service—the 
pure bred would have no place. 

But— 

The progressive Fond du Lac com- 
munity, with its long history of prog- 
ress and agricultural endeavor behind 


—_ 
the International, Owned by H. E. Tener 


sind ke ag: in Fond du Lac, the 
county agent and repre- 
sentatives of the Wis- 
consin Live Stock 
Breeders’ Association. Shortly after 
definite data had been compiled, offers 
of trades were made to every farmer 
and stock owner in the county. These 
were to the effect that the breeders’ 
associations would give in exchange 
for a scrub or grade bull, a pure bred 
bull without expense to the farmer. 
It was a bona fide fifty-fifty trade. All 
the immediate advantages were with 
the farmer, who was returning a scrub 
or a grade bull in favor of a pure bred 
sire minus any additional expense to 
himself. How- 
ever, the trans- 
actions were 
an investment 
for the breed- 
ers who fore- 
saw that with- 
in the coming 
years they 
would have 
better material 
to draw from, 
and their gain 
then would 


more than 
compensate 
them for the 


losses incurred 
now. 


Stimulus was 
given the trad- 
ing operations 
by reports se- 
cured through 
the efforts of 
pupils and 
teachers of the 
schools, who 
secured no less 
than ol 00 
names of grade 
and scrub own- 
ers. Each of 
the owners was 
sent a letter 
explaining the 
trade proffer, 


Page Seven 


and urging a personal interview of 
the owner to discuss the proposition. 
The only conditions of the trade 
were a requirement whereby the farm- 
er was to keep the pure breds given 
in exchange for scrubs and grades at 
least two years and that the latter be 
of breeding age. All that the breed- 
ers got in exchange for the young bull 
was the grade or scrub which was dis- 
posed of for beef, bringing barely 60 
or 80 per cent of the value of the pure 
bred given in the trade. 

The results in Kond du Lac from 
this campaign have been well-nigh as- 
tonishing, but no more than can be 
done in any other community of the 
state. Since the “Better Bull” cam- 
paign was inaugurated there, forty- 
three pure bred bulls have been added 
to Fond du Lac’s already rapidly in- 
creasing total. Incidentally, or per- 
haps essentially, thirty-eight of these 
were secured by farmers who had 
never before had pure bred bulls 
among their herds. 

Already marked changes in the com- 
munity atmosphere are evident. In 
view of largely increased profits, im- 
portant farm improvements are under 
way in many instances, while others 
are in contemplation. Merchants are 
bound to figure in the inevitable pros- 
perity through the larger purchasing 
abilities of high producing cows. The 
entire community will be the bene- 
ficiary. 

What has been done in Fond du Lac 
is possible elsewhere. Breeders’ asso- 
ciations everywhere are prepared to 
render their full measure of assistance. 
Similar campaigns should be inaugur- 
ated. There is 
no question but 


Idolmere, grand 
champion Aber- 
deen Angus bull 
at International; 
Owned by Dr. dt Jeol 
Huggin's,. Dan- 
dudge, Tenn. 


On its way home from 
the International this ¢ 
bull, valued at $50,000, / 
was so badly burned ina/ 
fire in the car that he 
died ina veterinary hospital. 


and 


its campaign to replace grade 
scrub sires with pure breds. 

“As the campaign goes on there will 
be more and more question as to 
where to get enough good bulls. To 
meet the needs this winter we are 
asking: 

“First—The breeders to regularly 
supply the secretaries of the Wiscon- 
sin Live Stock Breeders’ Association, 
Madison, with a list of bulls which 
they have to offer. 


“Second—The breeders to supply 


the secretary of the state breeders’ as- 
sociation with a duplicate of this list. 

“Such lists should include not only 
the number of bulls for sale, but also 


(Continued on page 54) 


that a calf 
should have 
more behind it 
than a tail. 


How wide- 


spread is the 
belief in the 
thoroughbred 
sire, is indicat- 
ed by the fol- 
lowing public 
statement cir- 
culated through 
Wisconsin, 
over the signa- 
tures of nine 
secretaries of 


breeders’ asso- 
ciations: 

“ Wisconsin 
will continue 


Minnesota's Exhibit at the 1919 International Live Stock Show, 
Chicago, displayed under the direction of Fred D. Sher- 
man, Minnesota's Immigration Commissioner. 


Ceremonious Sultan, Grand Champion Polled Shorthorn Bull at the International; Seaman Stock Farm, owners 
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N THOUSANDS of farms flocks 

of sheep will be wintered. These 

flocks range in size from twenty- 
five to several thousand. 


During the past summer approxi- 
mately 174,000 western sheep were 
moved from the ranges of Wyoming, 
Montana, Utah, and other states into 
the Great Lakes basin. Most of them 
were pastured in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. Many farmers took 
bunches of these sheep to winter over. 
There are also many other farmers 
who regularly make a practice of win- 
tering sheep. Some westerners de- 
cided to winter their sheep in the new 
grazing country. 

The suggestions of winter feeding 
which follow are taken largely from 
publications compiled by P. G. Holden, 
director of the Agricultural Extension 
Department, International Harvester 
Company. 

Professor Holden received more 
than 5,000 letters from practical sheep 
men in nearly every state in the 
union. From them he compiled the 
following facts: 

Of the farmers reporting, 3,750 live 
in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa, Missouri, New York, In- 
diana, and West Virginia; 1,250 re- 
ports come from scattering states. 
Reports from those having range 
flocks in the West have not been con- 
sidered. 

Of the farmers reporting, 4,100 had 
farms of less than 200 acres. 

Of the 5,000 farmers reporting, 4,250 
had from ten to fifty ewes; 4,000 farm- 
ers had ewes of the mutton breeds, 
the others had Rambouillets and Meri- 
nos. 

Two thousand seven hundred fifty 
farmers sold their lambs direct from 
the ewes without weaning them. The 
selling age was from three and one- 
half to five months. 

One thousand, six hundred fifty 
farmers fattened and sold the lambs 
before they were one year old, or as 
soon as they were shorn of their first 
fleece. The others reporting either 
sold the lambs for feeders or matured 
them on the farm. 

Two thousand, two hundred fifty 
farmers kept a few of the best ewe 
lambs each year for breeders. 

Corn and oats were the grain feed 
for the ewes on practically all corn 
belt farms. 

Two thousand five hundred farmers 
bought wheat bran and oilmeal to feed 
to ewes before lambing time and while 
suckling the lambs. 

Clover hay and alfalfa hay was the 
choice of all for roughage for ewes. 
Many fed straw and fodder as a part 
of the roughage ration. 

One thousand two hundred fifty 
farmers fed silage to their sheep. 

One hundred fifty farmers reported 
death of sheep from feeding mouldy 
silage. 


Cheever Buckbee Has Made a Success Wintering Sheep in Upper Michigan 
for Several Years. 


TAY 


Tih 


An average of $4.69 a year was giv- 
en as the cost for feeding a ewe, to- 
gether with her lamb, until it was 
sold, 

Each ewe returned an average in- 
come of $11.15 from the sale of the 
ewe’s fleece and the sale of the lamb. 
(These figures were for 1916). 


Three thousand farmers had lamb _ 


creeps and fed the lambs separate 
from the ewes. 

Four thousand twenty-five farmers 
did not feed the ewes any grain in 
summer. 

Four thousand five hundred farmers 
advised having open sheds for the 
sheep, except at lambing time. 

One thousand five hundred farmers 
reported trouble or loss from stomach 
worms. 

Where only a few sheep were kept 
and changed from one field to an- 
other no trouble from stomach worms 
was reported. 

The remedies given for stomach 
worms were: First, Change of pas- 
ture; second, gasoline treatment; 
third, worm powders. 

All but eighteen of the 5,000 re- 
ported that “dogs” were the main 
cause of the scarcity of sheep. 

The right shelter is the first need 
of sheep in a northern climate. 

A. R> Runyan of Rochester, Mich., 
says: 

“Don’t keep sheep in a tight build- 
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WINTER CARE of SHEEP 


Winter Rations for Northern Sheep 


ROFESSOR P. G. HOLDEN is a recognized agricultural ex- 
pert known through a large part of the United States because of 


his university connections. 


It is said that he assumed control of the 


agricultural extension department of the International Harvester 
Company with the understanding that he should be free to conduct 


the work on a purely educational basis. 


In other words, he desired 


to advance the cause of agricultwre—and not merely the cause of 


any particular manufacturer of agricultural machinery. 


On this 


basis Professor Holden has contributed many volumes to the agri- 


cultural literature of the day. 


He has directed, for his company, 


the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars for booklets, 
pamphlets, motion picture films, lantern slides, and for lecturers 


and teachers. 


ing. Better have an open shed. All 


they need is a roof and wind break.. 


Don’t compel them to eat musty or 
spoiled feed. Don’t compel them to 
drink tainted water. Don’t let them 
run to hay or straw stacks and get 
their wool full of chaff, and then have 
to take less for it.” 

Peter Tubbs of Seymour, Wis., says: 

“Have been keeping sheep for forty- 
five years. A cheap shed is better 
than a barn basement for shelter. 
Keep them separate from cattle, 
horses and hogs. They do not need 
much attention, but the better you 
treat them the larger will be the re- 
turns.” 


Professor Holden, in his discussion 

of profitable sheep management offers 
the following plan for keeping a 
bunch of ewes for one year commenc- 
ing November first: 
“Beginning in Fall, give them a light 
grain feed once a day. This can be 
one-half ear of corn to each ewe, fed 
in a wide flat-bottomed trough allow- 
ing the ewes to shell the corn them- 
selves. Oats can be fed if they are 
grown on the farm. 


“The amount of grain to feed in the 
Fall depends on the pasture and con- 
dition of the ewes. 

“All grain troughs for sheep should 
have flat bottoms. V-shaped troughs 
allow the sheep to get too much feed 
in their mouths at once and they will 


SHEEP MARKETING 


By NAT P. ROGERS 
President South St. Paul Live Stock Exchange 


N the first place sheep well 
Tisecet are half sold. That is 

fundamental in every’ sheep 
growing or marketing operation. 
Aim to buy in the fall of the year 
when the market runs are heavy 
and prices are the lowest. If you 
wait until spring, you will have to 
pay a much higher price. Before 
buying you should provide suffi- 
cient forage and good, comfortable 
barns. 


Start breeding your ewes in De- 
cember so that your lambs will ar- 
rive in April or May. Get lambs 
ready for market as early as pos- 
sible. In this country, you should 
be ready to market by September 
er the first part of October. The 
best sellers are lambs weighing 
from sixty to seventy-five pounds 
on the hoof. They should not be 
too fat but carry enough flesh to 
make them attractive. 


In taking care of sheep, it is im- 
portant to see that they have 


plenty of water. About three 
pounds of hay and one-half to one 
pound of grain will be sufficient 
feed for a sheep per day. Feed 
good clover hay, never timothy. 
as it is a dangerous feed for sheep, 
and don’t overlook the water ques- 
tion. 

I see no reason why Northern: 
Minnesota and Wisconsin should 


not become great sheep growing 


regions. You have the forage in 
abundance and your natural re- 
sources are well adapted to the in- 
dustry. 

South St. Paul is willing and 
ready to work with you on this 
line, and we invite you to keep in 
touch with our market. Every com- 
mission man will do his best to see 
that you get the best possible serv- 
ice and price. Our market is grow- 
ing better every day, and with the 
new facilities and broader outlet, 
there is no reason why you should 
not market your sheep at South St. 
Paul. 


waste much of it when changing 
places at the trough. 

‘If early lambs are wanted the 
ewes will be bred before November 
first. 

“Ewes bred November first will be- 
gin lambing about April first. 

“Tt is the practice of many farma 
ers to breed their ewes in November, 
so that the lambs are born in April, 
when the weather is getting warm and 
the pastures are beginning to furnish 
grass for the ewes. 

“Tt does not take as much feed or 
shelter for April-born lambs as for. 
earlier ones, yet there are good sheep 
men who claim that where there is 
warm shelter, plenty of clover or al- 
falfa hay and good silage to feed the 
ewes, the lambs are more profitable 
if born in February or March. 

“In Winter and early Spring the — 
outdoor farm work is not so urgent. 
More time can be spent caring for 
the lambs. Early lambs learn to eat 
hay and grain before they are turned 
to pasture, thus getting a start ahead 
of later lambs. This makes them bet-— 
ter able to withstand parasites and 
they can be fattened for earlier and 
better markets. 

“The ram can be allowed to stay 
with the ewes until winter when he | 
should be taken away from them. If 
he stays with the ewes through the 
winter he will eat too much, get 
“bossy,” and bunt the ewes about, 
often causing abortions. . 

“Sheep should have shelter. The 
important part of this shelter is the 
roof. It can be an open shed on one 
or more sides, and there should be a 
fence or door to keep the sheep in, as 
they will not always go in out of 
storms, especially if the storm comes 
at night. | 

“Turnips, rape, soy beans or vetch 
sowed in the corn at last cultivation 
will often furnish much fall and early 
winter feed. 

“Harly-sowed rye makes a good fall, 
winter, and spring pasture. 

“In winter sheds and racks for feed: 
ing hay must be provided. 

“There is no better roughage for 
sheep than alfalfa or clover hay. Next 
to it is soy bean and pea hay. Early- 
cut oat hay is excellent roughage for 
ewes. 

“An ideal winter feed for breeding 
ewes is from three to five pounds per 
day of good corn silage to each ewe, | 
and what clover they will eat up clean. 
The silage should be made from well- 
eared corn. If there is no alfalfa, 
clover or other protein roughage, they 
should have some oil meal, cotton seed 
meal, wheat bran, or a mixture of 
these to furnish protein. Corn fod- 
der can be fed to the ewes in racks, 
shredded or cut, or whole stalks can 
be scatered on the frozen ground 
(better out on the pasture), where 
they can pick the blades off. 


(Continued on¥page 53) 
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4 Converting the Fleece Into the Wool You Wear 


By M. F. JAMAR, JR. 


BIT of cloth—whether it be wool- 
ae or cotton, linen or silk—is one 

of the most interesting evidences 
of man’s climb from the days of sav- 
agery to the Twentieth Century civil- 
ization. 

The date when prehistoric.man dis- 
earded pelt for the woven fabric of 
wool or linen marked the origin of 
the textile industry. Wool was prob- 
ably the first material spun by early 
man, for flocks and herds and pas- 
toral existence were the first upward 
step to civilization from the primitive 
condition of savagery. 

It is interesting to note that the 
primitive sheep were covered with 
hair and the wool which is now char- 
acteristic of them was then but a 
downy undercoat. As time progressed 
and the art of spinning and weaving 
developed, the food value of sheep de- 
creased as their wool value increased, 
and the hairy flocks were bred out 
-and sheep with true wool succeeded 
them. Even now the growth of hair 
among the wool of old or neglected 
sheep is an indication of a return to 
the original condition. 

Beginning of the history of wool as 
it pertains to this country, dates back 
to 1609 when sheep were first intro 

-duced into America at Jamestown. 
The Colonial government of all of the 
colonies encouraged the raising of 

“sheep. President Washington import- 
ed the best breed of sheep and pro- 
moted the bringing to this country of 
the most experienced spinners and 
weavers. g 

The development of the sheep indus- 
try in this country was rapid from 
this date. Different strains and breeds 

* of sheep were introduced from time to 
time, and as the country grew, the 
sheep industry spread to the large 
ranges of the west, from which the 

- largest percentage of our wool sup- 
ply now comes. : 

Not over twenty-five years ago the 
majority of the wool which was con- 
sumed in the United States was 
grown east of the Mississippi River. 
Today over three-fourths of it is 
grown west of the Mississippi River, 
and today over 95 per cent of wool 
which is woven into cloth and gar- 
ments, is woven in the states east and 
north of Pennsylvania. 

The reason for the growth of the 
wool industry toward the west was: 

First—The settling up of the east- 
ern section and the menace to the in- 
dustry from dogs, and, 

Second—The opportunity offered in 
tremendous areas of waste land in 
the claims and forest reserves. 

This condition, however, is again 
rapidly changing with the development 
of the west, the incoming of home- 
steaders who have taken up claims in 
this vast area where formerly the 
sheep were pastured. 


Production and Consumption of Wool 
4 in This Country. 

For the last ten years the production 
of wool in this country has been de- 
creasing with the exception of a very 
slight increase for 1919. This ratio of 
decrease has been about equal to the 
ratio of increase in population. 

It is estimated that this year the 
United States will require some 700,- 
000,000 pounds of wool for its indus- 
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history of ‘a bit of cloth’ in a most entertaining manner. 
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we all use wool—should read Mr. Jamar’s story. 


tries, and only one-half of that amount 
is produced in the United States to- 
day. The other half is brought from 
England, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South America, and even China. 


One startling fact developed dur- 
ing the war when we were operating 
on a Government contract for the 
Navy department wherein the wools 
which we purchased for this contract 
came from no.less place than Cape- 
town, South Africa. 


Wool Grades and Prices. 


Considerable confusion arises in the 
minds of the average person in the 
matter of wool, as they do not differ- 
entiate between what is known as 
farmers’ wool, or greasy wool, and the 
clean scoured article. The average 
wool today as produced in this country 
after it is washed, shrinks from 50 to 
60 per cent, and in some cases as high 
as 70 per cent. On a 50 per cent 
shrinkage basis the price of the 
scoured wool would be more than 
doubled in value over that of the 
grease, or farmers’ wool. Wool there- 
fore that has been purchased at 60 
cents per pound, without any handling 
charges or other expenses of grading 
sorting, handling, scouring, transpor 
tation, be exactly doubled in value, or 
$1.20 per pound, and higher shrinkage 
wools would increase that much more 
in proportion. 

The wool might be divided into 
three general classifications, the comb- 
ing wools suitable for worsted yarn, 
the clothing wool which take in the 
shorter wools, and the carpet wools 
which include the coarse low grade 
fleeces. This again may be divided 
into several classifications which dif- 
ferentiate between the relative dia- 
meter of the fibre of the wool, name- 
ly, fine, medium, and coarse. These 
classifications are subject to finer dif- 
ferentiations and gradings. 

During the war the great demand 
was for what was known as medium 
wools and the fine wool which went 
into the finer suitings and worsteds did 
not command the relative price that 
they are today. The demand today is 
for the very fine wools for fine suit- 
ings and worsteds, and the coarse1 
wools are neglected. The result has 
been a tremendous demand for certain 
types of wool over others. Fine wools 
on-a scoured basis, that is, clean 
scoured wool, are bringing from $1.75 
to $1.80 per pound, whereas the medi- 
um wools range in value from $1.10 to 
$1.20, and the coarser wools from 85 
to 90 cents. 


Wool Suitable for the Patrick Mill. 

We have often been asked why we 
have not purchased certain clips of 
wool and the explanation is very easy. 
The type of goods we are manufactur- 
ing in mackinaws and overcoats calls 
for what is 
known as the 
medium grade 
Off) Swe 0-0" 1: 
Wools of a 
very fine fib- 
er, for the ex- 
treme coarse 
ones are not 
suitable for 
our use and 
are particu- 
larly desir- 
able in cer- 


tain grades of cloth where a very mi- 
nute spinning is desired, and the cloth 
is of light weight and texture. It may 
be put down as a general principle that 
the coarser the wool, the coarser must 
be the size of the yarn into which it is 
spun, and the finer the wool, that is, 
the finer the diameter of the fiber, the 
finer the yarn which can be spun from 
this wool. Therefore, in a fabric of 
very fine texture and finish, fine wools 
are a necessity and the same wool 
utilized in overcoat or mackinaw 
would not give the feeling or finish 
required. 

Another reason is the character of 
the wool from the standpoint of its 
extreme length, as wool is divided 
into the two classifications of combing 
and clothing, the combing wools which 
are the very long wools command a 
higher price than the same type of 
fiber of wools in the shorter one, or 
the elothing. Therefore certain clips 
of wool are of more value to a worsted 
mill making worsted yarn than they 
are to a woolen mill making a woolen 
cloth. 


Differences Between Wool, 
and Other Fibers. 


Each has its purpose and serves its 
own purpose better than any substi- 
tute. The characteristics of wool are 
that it is an ideal garment for warmth 
on account of the fact that wool is one 
of the greatest non-conductors of heat, 
whether it be wet or dry. Cotton, on 
the other hand, if very dry is almost 
equal to wool] in its non-conductive- 
ness, but when wet it is a very good 
conductor of heat or cold. Therefore 
the bodily heat radiates through a cot- 
ton, or especially a wet cotton gar- 
ment, very quickly and we feel cold. 

Wool itself does not generate heat 
but retains it. It does not transmit it 
on. Should you enter a cold room, 
place your hands on a piece of iron or 
brass, like the foot of a bed, then on 
a linen or cotton sheet, then on a real 
wool blanket, the contrast would be 
very marked, although each would be 
of the exact same temperature. The 
iron would feel very cold, as it imme- 
diately transmits the heat of the hand, 
the cotton or linen less cold, and the 
wool would actually feel warm. 

Another valuable characteristic of 
wool is its adaptability to spinning and 
particularly its feeling property. By 
this I mean the shrinking and amalga- 
mating of one fiber to another, a valu- 
able~process in the manufacture of 
cloth, as it adds to its density and its 
strength. Hach wool fiber is covered 
with thousands of minute scales and 
when these scales are interlocked in 
spinning and felted together by soap 
and water they amalgamate, making a 
much stronger, closer, and warmer 
fabric than before the felting oper- 
ation. 


Cotton, 


broken up, rearranged, 


and in 
twisted yarn many of these broken and 
short ends protrude from the yarn, giv- 
ing it a wooly appearance. 

A worsted yarn is manufactured un- 
der a different process entirely, as it 
is the result of a combing and draw- 


the 


ing out process. Nothing but the ex 
treme long wools are used; these are 
passed through a succession of combs 
which eliminate all of the shorter fi- 
bres. These long fibres are arranged 
laterally and gradually pulled out and 


drawn into a yarn retaining at all 
times their lateral relation to each 
other. The result is that very few 


ends protrude from the yarn and it 
has a smooth, slippery feel and finish. 
Both wool and worsted yarn are made 
in all grade and characters of wool, 
that is, worsted in itself does not 
define a grade of wool, but simply the 
method of spinning the same. There 
are worsted yarns made from very 
coarse wool, or from medium wool, or 
from fine, or the very extreme fine 
type. 
What Is Shoddy? 

I can hardly conclude my remark 
without an explanation to you of what 
shoddy is, and some of the other sub- 
stitutes which are used in place of 
new wool. There are several different 
ones on the market and are reclaimed 
from different processes. Shoddy in 
the broad sense of the word means 
cloth, or yarn, torn to pieces and re- 
carded and the fibers reclaimed by a 
process of disintregation of tearing 
apart. Shoddy is also made from the 
waste of worsted mills or from yarn, 
or from clipping of sweaters, etc. It 
is a tremendous factor in the produc- 
tion of low grade cloths and its value 
must not be belittled because ‘it 
serves a valuable economic place in 
the manufacture of certain types of 
cloth today. 

In other words, what might become 
waste may be converted into cheaper 
materials tHat serve for specific pur- 
poses but do not answer the purposes 
or meet the requirements of virgin 
wool. 

For instance, if the suit I have on 
were made from 100 per cent new 
wool, and should be discarded and 
ground up into a shoddy, it would still 
be wool in the sense of the word that 
it is the product of an animal fiber, 
but in the tearing apart and recarding 
of it the fibers would necessarily be 
very much shorter than they were ori- 
ginally and of themselves would not 
make a satisfactory yarn. They would 
have to be blended with some more 
new wool to carry along the shorter 
fibers, and the result would be a cloth 
which might be termed an “all wool 
cloth” in one sense of the. word, 
namely, that it was all of animal fibers 
and not of vegetable, but it would not 
be a true or virgin wool cloth in any 
sense of the word. 

It is a very difficult matter to dis- 
tinguish in a piece of cloth, after it is 
manufactured, the amount of percent- 
age of shoddy in it, and the consumer 
in many instances is obliged to rely 
upon the reputation of the man sell- 
ing the goods and the man who manu- 
factured it. The best protection there 
fore lies in buying nationally adver- 


(Continued on page 38) 


Wool and Worsted 


The question has often 
been_asked and consid- 
erable confusion exists 
between wool and wor- 
sted, and what they 
mean. A woolen yarn 
is a yarn spun from 
wool whether long or 
short, or of a medium 
length. In the process 
of carding or mixing, 
the fibers are shuffled, 
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The contents of 
the cash drawer 
wouldn’t meet 
monthly bills. 


OY and man, Jim Barlow had lived 
Bi: Elmsburg. 

Boy and man, Jim had been in 
the grocery business. His career be- 
gan at twelve as a delivery boy. It 
culminated at twenty as sole proprie- 
tor of Barlow’s Grocery Store. 

It was in that year that old George 
Barlow died peacefully in the little 
room over the store, where, for nearly 
half a century, Elmsburg had bought 
its foodstuffs. 


Jim found the store paying well. 
After each long Saturday evening he 
took $10 from the cash drawer under 
the counter. This, with the cans and 
boxes he took from the shelves, gave 
him weekly sustenance. 

There seemed always to be enough 
left in the drawer to meet the bills 
that came to Jim, on his high stool in 
the corner, each month. 

So Jim felt that the store gave him 
an adequate living and was content 

Then Jim married Betty. 

Betty was attractive, clever, and 
sensible. Her marriage in no way 
changed in her a sensible appreciation 
of the pleasures and good things in 
life. So it wasn’t long before Jim be- 
gan to draw more liberally upon the 
cash box; nor had many months 
passed before he found that the box no 
longer equaled the monthly bills. 

Betty didn‘t seem to worry. She 
would run into the store two or three 
times a day, look carelessly about, 
joke lightly with Jim, and run out 
again. But she usually left with Jim 
some passing remark that he turned 


— 


over and over in his mind af- 
ter she had gone. 


One Saturday evening while 
Jim was reaching over the 
cracker boxes for the kerosene 
lamps in the window, Bet- 
ty said: 

“Ever thought how Elms- 
burg is growing Jim? Re- 
member how they brought 
the power in from up on 
Thunder River? Ever con- 
sidered how people like 
light?” 

Through the long Satur- 
day evening Jim puzzled over 
this. In the intervals between 
customers—most of whom were 
the older folk of Elmsburg—the 
questions came back to him. 
When he had closed the store and was 
turning down the wicks, he muttered: 

“T wonder now if THAT’S what she 
meant.” 

A few days later six bright electric 
bulbs hung in the windows of Jim’s 
store. When Betty dropped in that 
evening her quick, appreciative smile 
was sufficient answer for Jim. 

“Folks do like light, Jim,” was her 
comment. “And, ever notice, Jim, that 
they like lots of it all the time, day 
and night?” 

She hurried away. Jim thought that 
over. It puzzled him some. Then he 
and Betty made one of their few visits 
to the city; he, to appease a crusty 
creditor, with whom George Barlow 
had dealt on a cash basis for forty 
years; Betty, to blightly add to her 
limited but modestly adequate ward- 
robe. 

As together they walked past the 
crowded stores, Betty said: 

“Ever notice how light gets busi- 
ness, Jim?” And she added, quite ir- 
revelently, “Banks help business, too, 
don’t they, Jim?” 

Jim alternated on the trip back home 
between worrying over his creditor’s 
threats and puzzling over Betty’s 
cryptic remarks. Betty chatted brisk- 
ly through it all, and seemed to com- 
ment, in her light way, upon the value 
of contact with folks, and the broaden- 
ing effect of travel. Jim really didn’t 
hear much of her conversation. 


A few days later the president of the 
Citizen’s Bank at Elmsburg was sur- 
prised when Jim Barlow walked into 
the office. The president had known 
old George Barlow and his antipathy 
for banks. He had known Jim as a 
steady-going young man, who incurred 
no debts, who paid cash and whose re- 
sources were centered in the old cash 
box under the counter. 


Jim’s words tumbled rather bluntly 


from his lips. In them, however, was 
a new respect. Before he left the 
bank he had signed a document or two, 
had left the contents of the cash box 
with the cashier, and the Barlow name 
appeared for the first time in fifty 
years on the books of 
the Elmsburg bank. 

In less than twenty- 
four hours the weather- 
stained, paneled win- 
dows of the Barlow 
Grocery Store were be- 
ing stripped from their 
frames. Carpenters 
were cutting into the 
old high front. Within 
the week, plate glass 
panels, running down 


A new front with windows that let in the light. 


to almost the level of 
the walk, had taken 
their place. Behind 
them a broad display 
space was substituted 
for the narrow sill-like 
shelves upon 
which old George 
Barlow had at- 
tempted to show 
passing Elmsburg 


JIM’S GROCERY STOR 


a few bushels of locally grown apples 
or a box or two of potatoes and onions. 


Betty was briefly enthusiastic. 
“Light’s a great thing in business, Jim. 
It shows folks what you’ve got. But 
have you ever thought in how many 
other ways you can show them that?” 

This gave Jim something more to 
puzzle over. In the meantime the new 
front and the bright electric bulbs 
caused comment—mostly adverse. 
Old customers who had dealt with 
George Barlow since they first set up 
housekeeping, growled about “new fan- 
gled ideas.” One or two said sadly: 
“It don’t seem right, some how; it 
don’t seem like the old place no more.” 

Several protested and threatened to 

withdraw their trade. This worried 
Jim some. A few of the younger wo- 
men were coming into the store now 
and then, but all in all, his expendi- 
tures showed no sign of paying for 
*themselves. Business wasn’t picking 
up and the new account at the bank, 
even with its borrowed additions, was 
gradually sinking to low levels. 

Jim studied the store. On the 
shelves were goods that a small part 
of Elmsburg knew well. They were 
the same goods that 
had always been 
there. Jim knew 
their quality. 
And yet their 
whole appear- 
ance;-—— th Orisa 
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ginning to climb upward. Jim was 
drawing upon it, rather cautiously, to 
pay for occasional advertisements of 
his own, in the weekly paper. He rath. 
er felt that they paid, though he 
couldn’t be wholly sure. The presi- 
dent of the bank encouraged him, how- 
ever, and Betty dropped occasional re- 
marks that gave Jim confidence. : 


Then one day Jim received a con- 
signment of grapefruit which he man- 
aged to buy at really bargain prices. 
Betty saw them attractively displayed 
in the new show window. « 

“General advertising’s fine, Jim,” 
she said. “But often, especially in the 
country, a personal touch means a lot, 
Country folks haven’t really learned to 
appreciate grapefruit yet. Let’s try 
the personal touch.” ‘| 

She went to Jim’s desk at the rear 
of the store. There she wrote: . 

Dear May: I have just run into Jim’s | 
store—and I’ve found a windowful of | 
grapefruit. The great, big, luscious things 
are so tempting that I’m carrying away 
an apronful. Jim is selling them at price; 
that make me suspect he robbed a Cali- 
fornia orchard—as he used to raid thet 
apple orchards here in Elmsburg when we 
knew him as a _ boy. I’m so sure you'll 
like ’em that I just couldn’t see them all 

go without your 


knowing about them, 
BETTY. @ 


a She wrote a Tet 
L = ond [et- 
rss ae ter. 


Ji 
read: “ 


packages and (| 
labels—gave the 


impression of 


age and musti- 
ness. While he 
mused before 


os 


them, Betty 
made one of her 
unexpected en- 
trances. S he 
peeped over his 
shoulder and 
said: 

“It’s neither 
sunshine or elec- 
tric bulbs THEY 


need; it’s an- 
other kind of = 
light.” 


Jim discover- 
ed what she 
meant a few days later. Absently 
turning the pages of a magazine, he 
saw a display of foodstuffs. It glowed 
in colors: an appetizing appeal came 
to him from the printed page. It was 
the same sort of food that he carried 
on his shelves; but it was wrapped in 
bright containers; its labels suggested 
the cheer of Christmas dinners. 


It came to Jim then, that of all the 
groceries in his store, none were ad- 
vertised brands. The labels were not 
appearing in Elmsburg’s newspapers, 
in journals that neighboring farmers 
were reading, nor in national maga- 
zines. 

As he thought this over a dull rage 
slowly developed: “The old_ skin- 
flints,” he mused. “For forty years 
Dad paid them regularly in cash, and 
in all that time they have never seen 
fit to spend a dollar to help Dad’s busi- 
ness along. Well, I’m through right 
now! The Barlow store quits doing 
business with manufacturers and job- 
bers who are too dead to advertise.” 

Jim lost no time. He began a sale, 
at prices that would have horrified old 
George Barlow. It brought the old 
customers, who carried away the old 
stock of goods. Many of them came 
for the last time. It brought, however, 
Many new customers-—younger women 
and some younger men. As quickly as 
the old stock left the shelves Jim re- 
placed it with standard brands, well 
advertised, known to all Elmsburg, 
and brightly and effectively labeled. 

Before the close of the season the 
account at the Citizens’ Bank was be- 
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Carpenters began to tear away the old store front. 


My Dear Mrs. Brown: We have just re- 
ceived a consignment of grapefruit, so un- 
usually good that we want a few of our 
best customers to know about them. They 
are selling at exceptionally low prices, an& 
are of such fine quality that we think you 
will appreciate our calling your attention 
to them. We suggest that you select one 
or two when you next stop at the store. 

JAMES BARLOW. 

“You can send the first to my per- 
sonal friends,” said Betty. “The sec- 
ond can go to all other customers. 
You know, ALL customers are ‘best 
customers’. And, Jim, remember that 
folks everywhere are ‘just folks’. It 
doesn’t matter much whether a man is 
bank president or office boy—they 
both like personal attention. Just lit- 
tle, intimate, homely things will most 
surely get into the hearts of all of us. 
In business, it’s not the fine store front 
alone that counts; nor the mahogany 
counters—it’s the intimate, personal 
service that goes with them. 

The greatest merchants became 
great because they made every cus- 
tomer feel that he was getting person- 
al attention. They call it ‘service’; 
and that includes all of those many at- 
tentions, together with everlasting 
courtesy that modern merchants give, 
and customers like, with their goods. 
Occasionally, telephone calls will do, 
to show this personal interest, espec- 
ially if they are well handled; but 
unless one has an operator—and a 
mighty good one—it takes too much 
time. But letters, if they’re well 
mimeographed, fill one place in adver- 
tising that can’t be quite filled in any 
other way. And, Jim, letters like these 

(Continued on page 22) 
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|ILAUGHING BILL HYDE 


by Harper ® Brothers 


By REX BEACH 


Continued from November-December 


SYNOPSIS 


R. WILLIAM HYDE had lost his 
ambition as a ‘“stick-up’’ man 
through the example of honest liv- 
ing practiced by Dr. Thomas, the 
man who had kindled the spark of 
manhood in the ex-convict with his 
deeds of brotherly love. Although 
Mr. Hyde had discontinued his line 
of business that had kept him alter- 
nating between prison and outdoor 
life, he clung to the idea that it was 
no crime to steal stolen goods from 
a known thief, and believed the 
plunderer of innocent and unsus- 
pecting people’s property should be 
forced to make restitution with or 
without knowing it. 

Keeping in mind how Ponatah had 
been robbed of her share in a pro- 
ductive mine in Alaska by a sancti- 
monious missionary, and having dis- 
covered how the gold from the mine 
was being stolen from the pious sav- 
ior of souls by his superintendent 
and foreman, Mr. Hyde decided to 
get into the game himself, not for 
his own benefit, but to restore the 
stolen property to the Indian girl. 
He chose his own methods to ac- 
complish this end after he discov- 
ered the robbers’ cache high up in 
the mountains, and with the aid of a 
donkey and a stormy night removed 
the gold to a safer place for keep- 


ing. 

Confident that their cache could 
never have been discovered, . Berg 
and Slevin climbed the mountain for 
the last time—to carry away the gold 
stolen from the thieving missionary, 
and clear out for the States. HEx- 
pectantly they uncovered the treas- 
abe box, only to find it empty, and 
then— 


ERG was on his feet in an instant; 

he strode to the excavation and 

bent over it. After a time he 
straightened himself and turned blaz- 
ing eyes upon his confederate. Denny 
met his gaze with the glare of a man 
demented. 


“Wha’d I tell you?” the latter chat- 
tered. “I told you they’d get it. By 
God! They have!” 

He cast an apprehensive glance over 
his shoulder. Far below the lights of 
the valley were beginning to twinkle, 
in the direction of Nome the cross on 
the Catholic church gleamed palely 
against the steel-gray expanse of Beh- 
ring Sea. 

Berg was a man of violent temper; 
he choked and gasped; his face was 
bloated with an apoplectic rage. He 
began to growl curses deep in his 
throat. “Who got it? he demanded. 
“Who d’you mean by ‘they’?” 

- “Sh-h!” Slevin was panic-stricken; 
he flung out a nervous, jerky hand. 
“Mebbe they’re here—now. Look out!” 
“Who d’you mean by ‘they’?” the 

_ larger man repeated. 

“I—God- I dunno! 

’a’ been more’n one. Five hundred 
2 pounds! One man couldn’t pack it!” 
“You said ‘they’!” Berg persisted in 
an odd tone. 
'Slevin’s madly roving gaze flew 
back and settled upon the discolored 
visage thrust toward him, then his 
‘ de eyes widened. He recoiled, cry- 
ng: 
“Look here! You don’t think I—?” 
_ His words ended in a bark. 
_ “T ain’t said what I think, but I’m 
~ thinkin’ fast. 


But there must 


Nobody knew. it but 
rs me-—” 
“How d’you know?” 
4 *‘T know.” 


é “Slowly Slevin settled himself. His 
- muscles ceased jumping, his bullet 
head drew down between his shoul- 
ders. “Well, it wasn’t me, so it must 
’a’ been—you!” 
* Don’t’ stall!” 
man. 


roared the larger 


‘It won’t win you anything. | 


You can’t leave here till you come 
through.” ; 

“That goes double, Jack. I got my 
gat, too, and you ain’t going to run 
out on me.” 

“You wanted to quit. 
ened.” 

“You’re a liar!” 

The men stared fixedly at each 
other, heads forward, bodies tense; 
as they glared the fury of betrayal 
grew to madness. 

“Where'd you put it?” Berg ground 
the words between his teeth, 

“Ym askin’ you that very thing,” 
the foreman answered in a thin, men- 
acing voice. Slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, he widened the distance be- 
tween himself and his accuser. It 
was not a retreat, he merely drew him- 
self together defensively, holding 
himself under control with the last 
supreme effort of his will. 

The tension snapped suddenly. 

With a harsh, wordless cry of fury, 
Black Jack tore his six-shooter from 
its resting place. ‘But Slevin’s right 
hand stirred in unison and it moved 
like light. Owing to the fact that he 
carried his gun beneath his left arm- 
pit he was the first to fire, by the frac- 
tion of a second. It was impossible 
to miss at this distance. Berg went 
to his knees as if hit by a sledge. But 
he fired from that position, and his 
shot caught Slavin as the latter crow- 
hopped nimbly. Both men were down 
now. Slevin. however, seemed made of 
rubber; he was up again almost in- 
stantly, and zigzagging toward the 
shelter of the nearest rocks. Berg 
emptied his Colt at the running target, 
then a shout burst from his lips as he 
saw Denny pitch forward out of sight. 

With shaking, clumsy fingers Black 
Jack reloaded his hot weapon. With 
his left hand pressed deep into his 
side he rose slowly to his feet and 
lurched forward. 

“You rat!” he yelled. ‘Double-cross 
me, will yeh?” He heard the sound 
of a body moving over loose stones 
and halted, weaving in his tracks and 
peering into the gloom. 

“Come out!” he ordered. “Come 
out and own up and I[’ll let yeh off.” 

There was a silence. “I see yeh!” 
He took unsteady aim at a shadow and 
fired. ‘Never mind, I’ll get yeh!” 
After a little while he stumbled on- 
ward between the boulders, shouting a 
challenge to his invisible opponent. 
He had gone perhaps fifty feet when 
the darkness was stabbed by the blaze 
of Slevin’s gun. Three times the 
weapon spoke, at little more than 
arm’s-length, and Black Jack spun on 
his heels, then rocked forward limply. 
It was a long time before the sound 
of his loud, slow breathing ceased. 
Not until then did Denny Slevin move. 
With a rattle in his throat the fore- 
man crept out from hiding and went 
down the mountain-side upon his 
hands and knees. 


It occasioned considerable specula- 
tion at the Aurora Borealis when 
neither the superintendent nor the 
foreman appeared for breakfast. Later, 
a telephone message to Doctor Slay- 
forth having elicited the startling in- 
telligence that neither man had: been 
seen in town during the night, there 
came a flicker of excitement. This 
excitement blazed to white heat when 
Slayforth rode up on a muddy horse, 
accompanied by the town marshal and 
the chief of police. Followed more 
telephoning and some cross-examina- 
tion. But the men were gone. They 
had disappeared, 


It was a mystery baffling any at- 


You weak- 


-ed, 


_a guy with hair 


tempt at explanation, for there were 
no ships in the roadstead, and hence 
it was impossible for the pair to have 
taken French leave. While a search 
party was being organized there came 
word that the missing saddle-horse 
had been found on the slope of Anvil 
Mountain, and by the time Slayforth’s 
party had reached the ground more 
news awaited them. Up near the head 
of the draw some one had discovered 
the body of Denny Slevin. There was 
a rush thither, and thence on up the 
trail Slevin had left, to the scene of 
the twilight duel, to Black Jack Berg 
and the cache in the slide. 

The story told itself down to the last 
detail; it was the story of a thieves’ 
quarrel and a double killing. Doctor 
Slayforth fell upon his bag of gold as 


‘a mother falls upon her babe; he 


voiced loud, hysterical condemnation 
of the deed; he wept tears of mingled 
indignation and thanksgiving; he 
gabbled scriptural! quotations about 
the wages of sin. Then, remembering 
that the wages of his men were going 
on, he sent them back to their work, 
and determined to dock half their 
morning’s pay. 

The story of the tragedy was still 
the sensation of Nome when, a fort- 
night later, Laughing Bill Hyde 
showed up in town with the cheerful 
announcement that he had been fired. 
Ponatah was at the cabin when he ar- 
rived, and she 


been rich enough for us.” 

Una. 

“Yes, You’d marry me if I was rich 
wouldn’t you?” 

“No, I wouldn’t,’” Bill declared, 
firmly. ‘‘What’s the use to kid you?” 


“Why wouldn’t you? Are you 
ashamed of me?” 
Bill protested, “Say, what is this 


you’re giving me, the third degree?” 

“If I were as rich as—well, as Rein- 
deer Mary, wouldn’t you marry me?” 
Ponatah gazed at the unworthy object 
of her affections with a yearning that 
was embarrassing, and Laughing Bill 
was forced to spar for wind. 

“Ain’t you the bold Mary Ann— 
makin’ cracks like that?” he chided. 
“I’m ashamed of you, honest. Ive 
passed up plenty of frills in my time, 
and we're all better off for it. My ap- 
petite for marriage ain’t no keener 
than it used to be, so you forget it. 
Little Doc, he’s the marrying kind.” 

“Oh yes. He tells me a great deal 
about his Alice. He’s very much dis- 
couraged. If—if I had the Aurora I 
wouldn’t forget him; I’d give him 
half.” 

“Would you now? Well, he’s the 
one stiffneck that wouldn’t take it. 
He’s funny that way—seems to think 
money ’ll bite him, or something. [ 
don’t know how these pullanthrofists 


(Continued on Page 46) 


did not try to 
conceal her joy 
at seeing him 
again. 

“T’ve been so 
unhappy,” she 
told him.‘‘You’ve 
never been out 
of my thoughts, 
Billy.” 

“Ain’t you got 
nothing better to 
think about than 
me?” he asked, 
with a_ smile. 
saWee tle 4eh.e 
psalm-shouter 
let, -me~ out — 
jerked the piller- 
slip from under 


me, you might 
say—and turned 
me adrift. He’s 


got a high-chest- 
low-browed 
Swede in my 
place. It takes 


down to his eye- 
brows to be a 


buck chamber- 
maid.” 

“The old ras- 
eal!” Ponatah’s 
face darkened 


with anger. “No 
wonder those 
men robbed him. 
I wish they had 
taken all his 
gold, and  es- 
caped. 

“You're pretty 
sore on his heavy- 
enly nibs, ain’t 
you?” Ponatah 
clenched her 
hands and her 
eyes blazed. 
“Well, you got 
this consolation, 
the Aurora ain’t 
as rich as it 
was.” , 


“It would have 


“There Ain't a Particle of Uncertainty About Eclipse} 
Creek,” Mr. Hyde Assured the Ex-missionary. 
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RE Sel 


NREST,” as applied to the indus- 
trial situation, is a misnomer. 

The trouble with industry isn’t ‘un- 
rest”; it’s just plain rest—and a lét 
too much of it. 

A while back, industrial workers 
were discussing the eight-hour day. 
They got it. Then they talked a sev- 
en-hour day. In many industries they 
got that. Now they talk six-hour days 
and every here and there an enthusias- 
tic radical “leader” blightly remarks 
that five hours, or four, or three, is 
the correct working day. 

And we call all this ‘unrest’! It 
distinctly seems that REST, in ever 
greater quantity, is what the so-called 
leader has most in mind. 

Rest is a fine thing. It’s particular- 
ly fine after a ten or twelve or fourteen 
hour day on the farm. It seems less 
urgently necessary after a four or five 
hour day in the shop. It gets into a 
class with the non-essential industries, 
under such circumstances. 

If the world really is suffering from 
unrest—or more correctly, restlessness 
—it is not so difficult to find the rea- 
son. Restlessness always follows a 
lack of something to do. 

Ever notice how, along about the 
middle of a peaceful Sunday after- 
noon, the family begins to.get rest- 
less? There has not been anything to 
do for an hour or so, and restlessness 
invariably follows such a state. The 
man who is busy is not restless. The 
fellow with a real job on his hands is 
too occupied and too interested to be 
restless. 

They say that on the Western coast 
a fine, clean lot of lumberjacks were 
enjoying a contented and busy winter 
in the woods. Somewhere down in the 
Central States a group of theorists, 
planing to free the world from work, 
decided that there was too much. con- 
tent in the~ Northwestern forests. 
They gathered together some three 
hundred conversationalists and sent 
them into the woods. Soon the lum- 
berjacks began to hear about hard- 
ships they had never dreamed of be- 
fore, and about parasites deriving 
huge profits out of their labors. 

The lumberjacks had always prided 
themselves upon their ruggedness, 
their outdoor life, their physical prow- 
ess, and the fact that they were real 
men. But enough conversation can do 
fearful things to an outdoor mind. In 
a month or two the conversationalists 
convinced these boys that they were 
the most abused persons on earth. 
The boys also were believing that 
about two hours of work every day 
was all that could be reasonably ex- 
pected of any man. So one morning 
the west coast lumber industry woke 
to a strike. 

It is said that one or two of the lum- 
ber operators, who had been lumber- 
jacks themselves, took their books and 
records right into the camps. They 
sat down with the boys. They showed 
just exactly what the profits were, 
what troubles were met and how 
many hours THEY—the operators— 
were putting in daily. A man can’t 
run a lot of lumber camps, fill rush or- 
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ders, meet government demands, keep 
his finances straight, consult with his 
bankers, rush about from place to 
place, buy machinery and supplies, ar- 
range for shipping, and attend to a 
few other office details without doing 
some work. He may be the boss, but 
the chances are he gets the longest 
day and the largest share of the grief. 


After these operators got through 
with their story the boys went back to 
work. The next conversationalist who 
talked to them about a two-hour day 
was heaved into the river. 


It is a bad thing to work all the 
time. There ought to be hours of rec- 
reation. We should all get more out 
of life than just work. It is unwise to 
toil through sixteen hours; it’s just as 
unwise to cut down toil to two hours 
or three, or four. 


There’s a happy medium. 


Protecting the Farm Buyer 


HE State of Wisconsin is licensing 
real estate dealers. 

It is said that behind this law is a 
desire to protect the buyer of farm 
land. That is an excellent legislative 
motive. 

A lot of real tragedies have followed 
land buying. Men have read glowing 
circulars. They have heard able liars 
tell marvelous stories. Then they 
have sold their farm or home in one 
state, have loaded their goods, and 
have traveled far—only to find they 
had bought a section of the ‘Great 
American desert, or a forty down on 
the bed of a lake. 

Of course, they were suckers. The 
deal was funny to the man who got 
the money. It wasn’t so funny to the 
sucker. And it was the saddest kind 
of tragedy to a woman, perhaps, and 
to three or four children whose future 
was thus suddenly knocked out from 
under them. 

Under the license law the State of 
Wisconsin purposes to stop this sort of 
thing. Every honorable land owner 
and land agent will be glad to come 
under the license system. His deal- 
ings are fair and he has nothing to 
hide from the state. The unscrupulous 
dealer may object. It’s well he does. 

If the law can be properly enforced, 
it ought to mean a lot to the State of 
Wisconsin. That state, like others, 
has had some sad land experiences on 
its record. Its northern cutover lands 
have been sold to settlers, now and 
then, who should never have been in- 
duced to try farming. There were 
land owners, in days gone by, who 
took all the savings from some delud- 
ed wage-earner as part payment on a 
tract of cutover land. The wage-earn- 


‘er and his family moved up among the 


stumps. The last dollar was used to 
pay railway fare. When they reached 
the cutover section they hadn’t enough 
left to buy breakfast—let alone stump 
pullers, or even the necessary axe. 
Naturally, they failed. These failures 
had a bad effect upon the entire cut- 
over section. 

The fault lay with the land owner. 
To take the last dollar of a man’s 
money for a tract of undeveloped land 
is fundamentally wrong. It is a dif- 
ferent matter if you give him an im- 
proved or partially improved farm 
upon which he can immediately begin 
raising profit-paying crops. 

But even then, is it good business? 
How many successful farmers would 
want to start—say in spring—on a 
good farm, with good buildings, but 
without money? After all, farming is 
just like any other pusiness—it re- 
quires capital. Machinery, tools, seed, 
and live stock mean an investment. 
Given nothing but a farm—and that 
farm unpaid for, so it cannot be mort- 
gaged or borrowed upon—and the 
farmer is up against it. 

The Wisconsin license law may not 
cover all these situations. It will, how- 
ever, insure honorable dealing, and 
should insure a fighting chance for the 
buyer of farm property. The law will 
be administered, it is understood, by 
the commissioner of immigration. 
Wisconsin’s commissoner has a record 
of sound and excellent achievement 
While it has been his business to get 
settlers for his state, he has always 
believed that the settlers’ interest is 


primary. He has never tolerated an 
influx of men just for the sake of get- 
ting them. He has sacrificed quantity 
for quality. The men who have come 
into Wisconsin, through the office of 
its commissioner of immigration, have 
had a fair chance to succeed. If they 
failed, it was at least a 50-50 chance 
that they themselves were to blame. 
The Wisconsin license law, there- 
fore, is in good hands, is correct in 
principle, and should prove an excel- 
lent example for other states to copy. 


The Evil Men Do._} 


6é"NHE evil that men do lives after 
them; the good is oft interred 
with their bones.” 

Mr. Shakespeare was not discussing 
land owners when he wrote these 
lines. Nevertheless, no group of men 
has better cause to think them over 
frequently and oft. 

During the history of every new 
country there has been a small minor- 
ity of owners who practiced every land 
selling trick known to history. This 
evil has lived after them. The good 
done by the great majority is often 
forgotten. 

By far the greater number “of men 
who have owned the lands of the Unit- 
ed States have sold them to others on 
a fair basis. Very many of these own- 
ers have financed farmers and settlers. 
They have gone deeply into their own 
pockets to help the user of the prop- 
erty succeed. Sometimes they have 
purchased live stock, machinery, and 
equipment, practically without secur- 
ity. Sometimes they have actually 
helped with the work and often they 
have sponsored credit at the grocery 
store or supplied fuel and clothing 
against a family’s need. 

These efforts have not always been 
appreciated. More than one settler 
has deliberately deserted a land own- 
er, after he had been grub-stacked and 
nursed along for a period of years. 
More than one settler has used the 
house built for him, taken the owner’s 
food, and availed himself of credit in 
an owner’s name, the meanwhile seat- 
ed behind the stove in calm content. 
He hasn’t made a real effort to de- 
velop a farm and he has cheerfully 
told the owner to go-to-hell when the 
owner protested. 

These facts should, in fairness, be 
remembered when we hear condemna- 
tion of land owners. We hasten to 
add, however, that it is distinctly the 
owner’s duty to aid, in every possible 
way, the right kind of purchaser of 
wild land. The average settler needs 
all the help he can get—and such help 
is not charity, either. He needs credit, 
just as any other business man needs 
it. His notes must be extended from 
time to time. And if there are good 
reasons why land payments should be 
deferred, he must also be accommo- 
dated in that way. The land owner 
has a duty beyond merely disposing of 
his property. 

Incidentally, it is good business to 
help settlers succeed. Every success- 
ful settler is a booster for the country, 
brings relatives, friends, or others into 
it, and adds to the agricultural 
strength of the community. Every 
failure becomes a knocker, prevents 
friends and relatives from coming, and 
adds to nothing except the disappoint- 
ments of which every new country al- 
ways has its share. 


Live Stock Production and 
Prices 


HERE will be no perceptible de- 

crease in the price of live stock 
in many years to come. Market fluctu- 
ations due to heavy shipments during 
short periods will have a tendency to 
depress prices for the time being, but 
the markets will recover from these 
sporadic declines, just as they are now 
recovering from the chaotic conditions 
incident to abnormal shipments dur- 
ing September and October of last 
year. Average prices for the year, 
which really gauge the live stock mar- 
ket, will be sustained at the present 
level, and there are many indications 
that prices may be considerably high- 
er. One thing is certain, prices will 
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never go down to average quotatio 
of five or six years ago. 

The shrinkage in live stock prodw 
tion during the world war can not p 
sibly be recovered within a decade o 
more. We have nothing more tha 
estimates of the number of breedin 
animals sacrificed during the war, and 
these estimates are more apt to b 
in excess of the actual number surviy- 
ing than below the actual figures. I 
is certain that the toll drawn upo 
breeding animals for meat supply was 
heavy, their usefulness as propagator 
of meat supply was cut short by w 
necessities. 

Every stockman knows that the 
cycle of production to show an in- 
crease must extend over a period of 
at least five years breeding. In adi 
tion to this natural increase the 
must be conservation of meat con- 
sumption if depleted herds are to be 
built up to pre-war status. All Europe 
is hungry for meat, and there is little 
likelihood of meat-eating America ab- 
staining from normal consumption, so — 
we have no encouragement in the form 
of conservation to gain a surplus oven 
present consumption. | 

England and continental Europe are — 
drawing and will continue to draw 
heavily upon the Americas for meat, 
and breeding animals. To keep pace 
with this double drain will necessitate — 
two things—more and better breeding. 
There can be only a slight increase in 
the number of animals bred each year, ~ 
so we must look to better breeding if 
our meat supply is to be materially 
increased within the next ten years. ‘ 

Every stockman knows that pure — 


bred animals grow faster than scrubs, 
and their keep costs no more. There 
is a large initial investment but this 
additional cost is more than offset at 


the market scales and in prices re- 
ceived. Better stock will more nearly 
overcome the war shrinkage than 
merely an increase in the number of 
animals bred, but by combing the two, 
there is hope of overcoming a world 
shortage of meat. However, no stock- 
man need fear an overproduction 
within the span of his life, because 
we have fallen so far behind that it 
will require a generation of stockmen 
and many generations of live stock 
conserved and bred for production be- 
fore the old pre-war level may be at- 
tained. In the meantime yearly aver- 
age prices can not possibly decline. 


Wintering Sheep 


LTHOUGH sheep are the hardiest — 

of farm animals because nature 
has provided them with a warm coat of 
wool and a vitality remarkable under 
severest conditions and _ restricted 
feeding, wintering sheep successfully 
is a problem in any country. Methods 
must be adopted to conform to cli- 
matic conditions, and feed must be 
provided if sheep are expected to come 
through the winter in good flesh and 
constitution. 

Wintering sheep in Cloverland is no © 
more a problem than it is elsewhere. 
The only problem is how to winter — 
them. Large herds have been success- 
fully and economically wintered in — 
Cloverland, and many thousands are © 
now being wintered in this new live © 
stock country. Records of past years 
show that losses have been kept down 
to about one per cent in large herds, 
while losses on the western ranges 
run from ten to twenty-five times 
greater. This saving is due to the 
methods employed. 

Of course no sheep may be wintered 
as cheaply where slight shelter and a 
little roughage and feed is provided 
as in districts where the great sky is 
the only roof and what feed they may 
“rustle” is their only sustenance, but 
the saving in animals, increase and 
weights at the end of the year where 
the former methods are used more 
than offsets the cost of winter keep. 
The greater the care in winter the 
greater the profits. 


The assessed valuation of sheep in 
Salt Lake County, Utah, has been in- 
creased 300 per cent. And still there 
is a universal cry for “more wool, more 
fate Somebody has gone crazy in 
Utah. 
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Cattle and Sheep Ranging 1n the Great 
Lakes Basin—An Editorial 


HE Great Lakes Basin offers the finest cattle and sheep grazing 

acreage in the United States today. 

But this acreage needs preparation. Without it there may be suc- 
cesses; there will be failures in the cattle and sheep business. 

The ultimate destiny of ninety per cent of all lands in Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota is dairying or general farming. The lands are too 
fertile and too valuable to permanently remain live stock ranges. 

In the meantime rich profits may be derived by men who will graze 
cattle and sheep on these acres. 

Tue CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE again advises properly qualified men 
to engage in live stock grazing in the cut-over sections. But it repeats 
these warnings: 

Live stock will not fatten in dense under-brush. Open space is 
needed. The sunlight must be let in. Swamps and lowlands must be 
avoided. Speaking generally, the rough uplands—the hilltops—are best 
suited to live stock ranging. 

Properly prepared, a range in the Great Lakes Basin will excel al- 
most anything that can be found in the United States today. Clover is 
indigenous. Much of it will spring up as soon as brush is cleared away. 
More of it will appear if the land is seeded. Blue grass, timothy and 
other natural northern grasses quickly cover open soil. Crop failures are 
unknown. A general drought is unheard of. Abundant water prevails. 
Nor do the bitter winters of the Western states affect live stock. 

There is ample unused land. Ranges can readily be procured either 
upon lease or by small cash payments. There are no open ranges, as 
these are understood in the far west. Nor can cattle and sheep be indis- 
criminately turned loose, perfunctorily herded and, in Fall, carelessly 
rounded up and shipped to market. 

The Great Lakes Basin is distinctly not Montana, Wyoming, and 
Utah. It will ultimately be a farming community—which means that it 
already has farming characteristics. This also means that live stock, even 
in the undeveloped sections, must be treated quite as much from a farm 
standpoint as a range standpoint. 3 

Live stock grazers or owners, must prepare the land. This is not as 
big a task as it might seem. For grazing purposes the preparation is 
camparatively slight. It involves burning the brush in spring; this can 
profitably be followed by some clearing with an axe or grub hook. Four 
or five men, working under good direction, will immensely improve a 
large tract in a single season. Some acreage ought to be thoroughly 
cleared and converted into meadows. From this hay can be cut. Per- 
manent success with live stock in the Great Lakes Basin will be based 
upon ability to carry over that stock on inexpensive winter feed. The 
basin is a real hay-growing country. It can provide all that any grazer 
may require. It asks only that the seed be planted on proper ground and 
that the crop be harvested. 

Shelter is needed in winter. It can be inexpensive shelter, however. 
Sheds made of poles, cut from the land, have proven satisfactory. Lum- 
ber is available in almost every part of Cloverland, for saw-mills still 
abound in this territory. Concrete can, of course, be used, and makes 
excellent permanent structures. 

By burning then, and hand clearing, the range is opened. By fol- 
lowing with a spring tooth or disc harrow, the range is prepared for grass 
or clover seed. By more intensive work on limited tracts, hay fields are 
provided and, with the material on the ground, sheds are readily enough 
constructed. 

In the meantime sheep or cattle may be grazed at once. They will 
live well even on unprepared land. They will fatten as they follow the 
clearing. In some cases they will be in fair marketable condition after a 
few months under these circumstances. But it will be during the second 
year, and thereafter that the grazer will really begin to profit. The range 
will grow better and better as he works upon it, and as his live stock 
checks brush sprouts and tramples grass seed into the soil. His hay crops 
will increase and he will be in better position each fall to hold his stock 
until the market is right. He will gradually change his methods to con- 
form with the country’s facilities. He will add grain fields to his 
meadows. He will plant northern varieties of corn. He will erect barns 
and silos, and he will in all probability, reduce the size of his range as he 
intensifies the production in his fields. 

This he will do because it is the most profitable course to follow. In 
doing it he will serve both himself and the country. The ranges upon 
which his sheep or cattle have grazed will make infinitely better home- 
steads for small settlers than this same land would make had it not been 
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Begin my subscription with the 
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CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


for 


The Dairyman 

The Stockman 

The Fruit Grower 
The Poultryman 
The General Farmer 


It Offers 


Practical farm experience, by practical men, each month. 
The best in scientific agriculture, from the foremost 
agricultural experts. 


Every Farmer Needs It—Every Month 


“Woman and 
The Home’ 


A real Home Section for Farm Women—Begins this month 


HARRIETT, L. HARLOW, 


its editress 


Has lived and worked on a farm of her own—She knows the homes of city 
and village from personal experience in both—She is herself a wonderful 
housekeeper, a charming hostess, and a real home-maker—Best of all, she 
is both womanly and practical in her ideals and methods—You will like her, 
“Woman and the Home” under her guidance, will prove both a necessity 
and a delight for every woman reader. 


Published in the heart of the Greatest Game Country 
in the World, the Magazine begins, in this issue, an 


“Out ef Doors’ 


Department 
Every man who ever gets into the forests; who has trailed the 


deer, trapped game, cast the fly, or has known the thrill of the 


“musky’s” lunge, will want to read it. 


YOU want the CLOVERLAND Magazine 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 


Circulation Dept., CLoveRLAND Magazine, Menominee, Mich. 


I want the Magazine for years and enclose $ 


issue. 
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grazed over. THE sub Name 

The Western cattle or sheep grower, therefore, may come into the price is ‘ 
states of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, with entire assurance that $1a year aC 
he can succeed. He must, however, follow the mandates of the country. 
He must plan to build his ranch on a permanent basis. He must select or $2 for 3 full Town or City 
the right location. He must forget the western ideas of open range. He years if you 
must shun dense underbrush. And he should by all means consult with “aailne R.F.D State 

(Continued on page 38) ee ee eee ee eee ae ee ie ie anal 
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OME centers around its kitchen. 

There is nothing more “homey” 

or wholesome than the odor of 
freshly baked bread, or a well-cooked 
meal. Sunshine, filtering into a clean, 
cheery kitchen, is a stronger home- 
tie than we suspect. 


The difference between the right 
and the wrong kind of kitchen is one 
of management—not of money. 


Cleanliness is the first requisite. 
Sunlight is the best cleanser. Kitchen 
windows or doors must not be sealed, 
blocked with storm protections, or 
covered with heavy curtains. The sun 
must have free access. Given a 
chance, the sun will do much for any 
kitchen. First of all, it will show 
cracks and crevices. These should be 
covered with paint, oilcloth or linol- 
eum. Then it will bring out the dingi- 
ness of dark woodwork and of hidden 
corners. Woodwork should be light— 
white or light blue or yellow are good 
colors. Oil paint, which is washable, 
should be used. 

With bright walls, a linoleum floor 
and oilcloth covered shelves, a cheer 
and brightness will come over’the kit- 
chen that will make the rest of its ar- 
rangement mere detail. The stove 
may be a coal range or a gasoline 
burner; or it may use gas or electric- 
ity as fuel. The sink may have run- 
ning water or may be a basin with a 
pump from the cistern. The ice chest 
may be modern or home-made. If 
plenty of paint, linoleum and oilcloth 
have been used the equipment will fit, 
no matter what its type. 

The kitchen shown in these pictures 
was an old one. Its woodwork was 
dark brown. Its walls were green. 
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Woman and the Home 


By HARRIETT L. HARLOW 


HIS IS JUST by way of introduction to my readers. I hope we 

shall become really well acquainted. I like people. Friendship 
is, I think, one of the finest things in the world. We all need lots 
of it. Women must give lots of it. For “friendship” is the tend- 
ency upon which the best human emotions are founded. Mother- 
love is one of the deepest, most highly refined forms of friendship. 
Love of husband and of home are other forms. We feel the same 
kind of emotion—though less deep and intense—for our friends and 
neighbors. 

And so friendship is a wonderful thing. Our men-folks need 
it. Oh, they bluster about a lot; they’re reai independent and self- 
sufficient while everything’s going nicely. But when things go 
wrong—when they have business trouble; or when they’re sick— 
how they are soothed and encouraged and cheered by the friendship 
or the love of a good woman! Of course, they’re not going to tell 
us so; and, of course, they never will admit it to other men. But 
it’s true, just the same. 

In these pages for women, then, I hope we may, first of all, 
be really friendly. I hope we may exchange ideas; that we may 
learn from each other; that we may discuss women’s problems; and 
that every one of my readers will feel glad to write to me, to tell 
me all about herself, and to let me help her—or get better advice 
than my own, from other, better qualified women—in any matter 
at all. I know I shall always like to write to my readers—either in 
CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, or by personal letter. 

Please address your letters to me, in care of the CLovERLAND 
MacazineE, Bellin-Buchanan Bldg., Green Bay, Wis. I will then get 
them personally. I will always be glad to have your suggestions, 
your household or home experiences and, for that matter, will want 
to hear from you on any one of the thousand matters that come 


into the life of a woman. 
A acotile Mune 
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A view of the kitchen. Walls are light blue; woodwork white; floor covered with 
linoleum. The whole is washable—even to the white enamel waste basket. 


The windows were covered with dark 
hangings. The effect was gloomy and 
hopeless. It wasn’t the sort of kit- 
chen one liked to go into in the morn- 
ing. There was nothing cheery 
against the day’s work, nor anything 
to inspire wholesome, appetizing 
meals. The woman who took over the 
old house wanted cleanliness and 
cheer. She hasn’t much money to 
spend on her kitchen. So she substi- 
tuted common sense. She first applied 
white oil paint to the woodwork. Two 
coats were necessary to cover the 
original dark brown finish. The paint 
cost $5.00. She used light blue for the 
walls and ceiling, which also required 
two coats and cost another $5.00. 


The floor, as she found it, was of 
unfinished hardwood. She argued that 
any unfinished hardwood or pine floor- 
dng quickly becomes stained or spot- 
ted. No amount of scrubbing, she 
said, will keep them bright. So she 


bought blue and white printed con- 
goleum at a cost of $12. She admit- 
ted that an inlaid linoleum would 
wear better, but argued that it is 
much more expensive. 

“And,” she said, “I overcome even 
that by varnishing the printed cover- 
ing as soon as it is laid. The varnish 
costs less than $2.00. If varnish is 
applied once or twice a year, printed’ 
linoleum will last quite as long as the 
more expensive kind. I use the best 
grade of spar varnish.” 

With walls and floors now a spark- 
ling blue and white, it seemed that at 
least double thé sunlight was coming 
into the kitchen. Of course, the dark — 
curtains were replaced by plain dim- 
ity sash hangings. 

Next she turned her attention to the 
pantry. It had been painted like the 
kitchen and needed only a washable 
covering for its shelves to make it 
complete. She bought ten yards of 
Oilcloth at 69 cents a yard. This she 
cut to fit every shelf and every draw- 
er and cupboard. 

“It is particularly important that 
drawers and cupboards have this cov- 
ering,’ she said, “because its white- 
ness shows every bit of dirt, and be- 
cause it is so easy to lift out the 
pieces and wash them at the sink.” 

This done, her kitchen was ready 
for use. Her bills for converting a 
cheerless kitchen into a real home- 
center were as follows: 


White oil paint ....nc 0s o.c<cissmeieerelee $ 5.00 
Same—DLight blue s.s0: js wese cece 5.00 
Spar varnish. 364). scracllc eee certs 2.00 
Congoleum sc. cj chiesntecnecreeeeetane 12.00 


OUCTOUB Facisioje! theicieleisfaicleelcieieicie niorsteretente 6.90 


BE OCS Wiate vce 23! « efecto eisra ciaialslenetcrarayereintene $30.90 
“IT have not charged the sash cur- 


ARRIET L. HARLOW is an unusual woman. She has shown 


remarkable ability in household matters. She does not claim 
to be passionately fond of housework. She looks upon it rather as 
a business: that is, she says that it is a woman’s duty to establish 
and maintain a real home. She seems to have a faculty for doing 
just that, with a minimum of effort. Herself raised on a farm, she 
received her practical training in a farm home. Later she became 
known for the excellence of her housekeeping, her ability to enter- 
tain and the rapidity and ease with which she accomplishes her 
tasks. She later conducted an equally successful home in a large 
city. There, too, her methods, the immaculateness of her home, the 
wholesome simplicity of her dinners and her faculty for entertain- 
ment and “keeping things up” won comment. CLovERLAND MaGa- 
ZINE recognizes in Mrs. Harlow a real acquisition, and believes 
that its faith will be fully shared by women readers. 


THE Epirors. 


The pantry shelves are covered with oilcloth. Food is kept away from the 
dishes. The containers are glass 


tobacco jars—clean, and practical. 


tains,” she said, “because every wo- 
man has a bit of dimity or scrim that 
can be used; and if she hasn’t, ordi- 
nary, white cheesecloth will do quite 
as well. 


“T also feel that the cost of my kit- 
chen was. a little higher than will be 
necessary where woodwork and walls 
aren’t quite so dark. In many homes 
a single coat of paint will do. 


“As for furnishing the kitchen, I 
bought nothing new. If my _ stove, 
however, were not raised well off the 
floor, I would raise it. Blocks of 
wood, or better still, cheap iron stand- 
ards, will get it up so that one can 
clean under it with a brush or broom. 
The same holds true of the ice-box, 
and of any other furniture or fixture 


in the kitchen. 


“Tf there is a cupboard under the 
sink I should either tear it out or 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Council Meats 


are changing meat buying customs 


Council Meats come from Cloverland in vacuum packages 


which bring to your table all the original flavor, purity and 


goodness of the choicest meats. 


Fresh from sunshine and pure air they make an ever-ready 
meat market for your pantry shelf. All 

ready to serve —hot or cold—all 
meat—no waste—they 
make hundreds of delicious 


and substantial meals. 


NET WEIG 
“INDIAN PACK] Ne Gi e 
GREEN aN we eee 


VIENNA STYLF a (r 


Write for free cook book 
“Appetizing Suggestions 


It tells'how many good meals Council Meats make 


“All the Taste without the Waste” 


Vienna Style Sausage Sliced Dried Beef Ol’ Mammy Hash 
Corned Beef Satusage Meat Tripe 
Lunch Tongues Corned Beef Hash Veal Loaf 
Roast Beef Hamburger Steak & Onions Ox Tongues : 
Potted and Deviled Ham Potted Meat-Products Potted and Deviled Tongue 


Address: General Offices, Consumers’ Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
INDIAN PACKING CORPORATION 
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“Dainty Suggestions’ 


Ge Tid-bits, ‘‘Chocolate”’ 
dipped, as only ‘‘SJOHNSTON”’ 
knows how. The best that money can 
buy. TRY THEM. The smack of sat- 


isfaction is sure to follow. 


Chocolate Tutti Frutti 
Chocolate Virginia 
Chocolate Eclair- 
Chocolate Angel Food 
Chocolate Fig Cake 


The opinion of thousands of satisfied customers 
is that JOHNSTON’S SWEET BISCUITS 
are ina CLASS BY THEMSELVES == 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON Co. 


“Famous for Biscuits” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Heat Your Entire House 
From One Register 


SIMPLE — WARM — COMFORTABLE 


Just this one large register. The hot air comes up through the center 
circle and the cold air goes down the other compartment between the 
circle and the border. It’s right over the Quaker Pipeless Furnace. 


More heat—and just where you want it—always ready. To 
warm that cold room, just open the door. The 


Quaker Pipeless <4 


Furnace 


has no pipes, no bulky cold air returns. 
not torn up, no cellar is too small. 

Will burn any fuel. Particularly adapted to soft coal. 
Special humidifier keeps the air always moist. 

The furnace is built of heavy boiler plate steel, no 
cemented joints to leak gas, dust or soot. Fire pot lined 
with high-test fire brick, capable of withstanding 3400 
degrees of heat. An abundance of clean, pure warm air 
sent to every room. Simpler than a stove to operate, 
cleaner, more saving oi fuel, and much more healthful. 

Sends heat to every room in the house. Ventilates as 
well as heats. Changes and purifies the air to every room. 
Keeps the cellar cool for fruit and vegetable storage. 


Write MARSHALL-WELLS CO., at Duluth, 


for advice as to size to use; price will be quoted and order handled 
through your local dealer. 


Your walls are 


Arrows show direction 
of air currents 
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paint it white inside and line it with 
oilcloth. Such cupboards too easily 
become so untidy that we actually 
hate to open them.” 

“That, by the way, is an excellent 
test to apply to our kitchen manage- 
ment. If there is anywhere a drawer 
or door we hate to open, then there’s 
something wrong with our methods. 
We ought to feel a real satisfaction in 
opening even the most remote corner. 
When we can do that—and when we 
are glad to have anyone else open 
them—then we may be sure our meth- 
ods are right. 

“Then, I like to have fixed places 
for foodstuffs. I like good containers. 


(Continued from page 14) 
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‘TJ think, too, that pantry and kit- 
chen drawers need watching. We are 
all inclined to tuck away knives and 
forks, string, spools of thread, a few 


recipes, some rubber preserving rings 


and the family hammer, in some con- 
venient drawer. How much searching 
and pawing around can be avoided, 
only the woman who has partitioned 
the drawers in table or pantry knows. 
Any man can make the partitions. 
They are nothing more than squares 
made of wooden strips. They look 
like a box without top or bottom. The 
strips should not be more than three 
inches wide. Set into the drawer, 
they provide as many compartments 
as desired. It is surprising how easy 


Simple Divisions for Table Drawers Which Help Keep the Kitchen Neat 


The cheapest, and I think the best, 
are glass tobacco jars. My husband 
no longer buys tobacco in tins. He 
buys it by the pound, in glass jars. I 
confiscate the jars. They are of just 
the right size for cereals, coffee, tea, 
brown sugar, farina, salt and similar 
daily necessities. They hold enough 
for several days’ use, and being trans- 
parent, they tell us at once when we 
are running short. They can be easily 
washed, and they make a neat display 
upon the shelves. They also are a 
protection against dust and against 
the insects that sometimes get into 
our flour or cereals. Best of all, they 
soon break us of the habit of using 
cups and saucers, or allowing our pan- 
tries to fill up with paper bags and 
boxes. And such thing make for ‘mes- 
siness.’ 


it is to find string, or recipes, the 
paring knife, or the teaspoons, when 
we have an established compartment 
for each of them. It is surprising, too, 
how different a drawer will look—how 
untidy in the first case; how neat in 
the second.” 


There are, of course, many other — 


factors in kitchen management. Every 
housekeeper knows that only a few 
details have been touched upon here. 


However, in these fragmentary sug- © 


gestions by a woman who brought: 
sunshine and efficiency into a hope- 
less kitchen, is a practical basis upon 
which every kitchen can be re-made. 
If the little, but important, things she 
has mentioned are understood, it will 
be easier to follow her further sug- 
gestions, in other articles, during the 
coming months. 


A Week of Breakfasts 


e 

Even the best appetites tire of “the 
same old thing.” 

Many a good dinner is spoiled just 
because it’s the same dinner we had 
yesterday. 

Change, in work or recreation or 
food, is a natural human craving. 

In preparing meals day after day it 
is not easy to think up new menus. 


For the Outdoor Family 


MONDAY 
Apple Sauce 
Buckwheat -Cakes—Syrup 
Fried Pork Sausage 


Bread Doughnuts 
Milk or Coffee 
° TUESDAY 
Stewed Prunes 
Baeon and Eggs 
Fried Potatoes 
Toast Cookies 
Milk or Coffee 
WEDNESDAY 
Jam or Jelly 
Hot Muffins Oatmeal 


Creamed Codfish 
Milk or Coffee 
_ THURSDAY 
Preserved Pears or Peaches 
Buckwheat Cakes—Syrup 
Wiener Sausages 
Bread 
Milk or Coffee 
FRIDAY 
Preserved Raspberries 
Ham and Scrambled Eggs 
Hot Corn Bread 
Milk or Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Apple Sauce Hash 
Fried Corn Cakes 


Doughnuts 
Coffee or Milk 
SUNDAY 
Sliced Oranges or Grapefruit 


Meat Crodquettes 
French Fried Toast with Honey 


Bread Cookies 
Milk or Coffee 


Toast 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


So in the following are suggested sev- 
en breakfasts. In preparing them it is 
recognized that the American people 
eat two distinct kinds of breakfasts. 
There is, first, the hearty morning 
meal that the active, outdoor family 
wants. Then there is the light break- 
fast, preferred by those who are not 
as active. 


For the Indoor Family 


MONDAY 
Apple Sauce 
Buckwheat Cakes—Syrup 
Toast 
Milk or Coffee 


TUESDAY 
Sliced Oranges 
Cereal 
Bacon and Eggs 
Milk or Coffee 
WEDNESDAY 
Jam or Jelly 
Hot Muffins 
Oatmeal 


Milk or Coffee 


THURSDAY 


Preserved Pears or Peaches 
Sour Milk Pancakes 
' Muffins 
Milk or Coffee 


FRIDAY 
Preserves 
Soft Boiled Eggs 
Hot Corn Bread 
Milk or Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Apple Sauce 
Fried Corn Cakes 
Toast 
Milk or Coffee 
SUNDAY 


Grapefruit 
French Fried Toast 
Soft Boiled Eggs 
Milk or Coffee 


i. 
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Old-fashioned Buckwheat Cakes: 

Dissolve one-half cake of yeast in a 
cup of luke-warm water. 

When cool, add one pint of milk. 

Add buckwheat flour to make a thin 
batter. 

Allow this to stand over night. (The 
mixture will rise and may overflow 
the dish). 

In the morning, dissolve a pinch of 
baking soda in a tablespoon of water. 
When dissolved, stir into the batter. 

Fry to a crisp brown, on a hot, well- 
greased griddle. 

Muffins: 

One tablespoon each of butter and 
sugar. Stir together until creamed. 

Beat in two eggs. 

Add one cup of milk. 

Stir in two cups of flour, to which 
three teaspoons of baking powder 
have been added. 

Place in well-buttered muffin or 
gem tins, filling about half full. 

Bake in hot oven. 


Creamed Codfish: 


Wash the codfish, break into flakes 
and soak in water over night. 


SEO SS IE > eae 
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The cupboards are painted and lined with oilcloth. They, 
Canned goods are kept on the shelves. 
A few pots and pans are stored away, 


too, are washable. 


CLOVERLAND 


In the morning, drain, cover with 


fresh water, and boil until soft. 
off the water. 

Make a white sauce of one pint of 
milk or cream, thickened with three 
rounded tablespoons of flour, rubbed 
smooth with two tablespoons of butter 
or fat substitute. Salt to taste. 

Use two cups of this sauce to each 
cup of cooked cod- 


Drain 


Recipes for “A Week of Breakfasts” 


Beat in two eggs. 

Add one cup of sweet milk. 

Gradually stir in one cup of corn 
meal and one cup of wheat flour, to 
which two teaspoons of baking pow- 
der have been added. 

When well mixed, pour into shallow 
cake tin, well greased, and bake to a 
crisp brown in a moderate oven. 


Fried Corn Cakes: 


fish. 

Stir together 
well, reheat and 
serve. 


Corn Bread: 

Stir together un- 
til creamed, two 
tablespoons of 
melted butter, two 
tablespoons of su: 
gar, and a pinch 
of salt. 


With a cup of 
boiling water, 
scald one cup of 
corn meal, to 
which a teaspoon 

_ of salt has been 
added. 

Add oné and one- 
thi eanew ps OF 
sweet milk. 

When cool, add 
one cup of flour, 
a heaping tea- 
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spoon of baking powder, and stir in 
two well beaten eggs. 

Fry to a crisp brown on a well- 
greased, hot griddle. 

Meat Croquettes: 

Grind or chop any left-over meat. 

To each two cups of chopped meat 
add one well beaten egg, and three ta- 
blespoons of sweet cream. Salt and 
pepper to taste. 

Mix well, form into balls, and fry. 
French Toast: 

To two well beaten eggs add two 
cups of sweet milk. 

Salt and pepper to taste. 

Into this batter, dip slices of left- 
over stale bread, until well soaked. 

Fry in butter, or fat substitute, to a 
crisp brown. 

Serve with jelly, syrup or honey. 
Sour Milk Pancakes: 

To two cups of sour milk or cream 
add one teaspoon of baking soda. 

If sour milk is used, add two table- 
spoons of melted butter; if cream is 
used butter is unnecessary. Add two 
well beaten eggs and a pinch of salt. 
Stir in two cups of flour. Fry on a 
well greased, hot griddle. 


F 


A corner of the pantry. Note the oilcloth 
covered shelves, white woodwork and lino- 
leum. Its merit is cleanliness. 


This sink is most impractical. It is entirely too low, com- 
pels much bending down to reach it, and it has no side- 
boards—which are very necessary. 
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THE NORTHWEST’S LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE 


THIS IS the Northwest’s largest Department Store, 
[ wholesale and retail.] Our service will quickly show why 
we have won the confidence, friendship and patronage of 
the farmers and ranchmen of Cloverland. 


Write for our new Furniture and Housefurnishing 
Catalogue just off the press 


LAUERMAN BROS. CO. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
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When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


To our Cloverland 


Grazers and Farmers 


It will be of great benefit to you 
to have your name on our mail- 
ing list and receive price lists and 
quotations on whatever you need 
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WHOLESALE BUILDING 


go BASE PRSRDCUPGLP ICES AAR LLTEN OLS SUSTAIN 
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Wisconsin Dairy Figures 


Statistics show that Wisconsin pro 
duced some _ 60,000,000 pounds of 


cea hemecemeee | ART NEEDLEWORK. !y2DITHM. OWEN 


last year. The prediction is for 500,- 
000,000 pounds within the next few 
years. 

“The butter situation compares fav- 
orably with that of cheese,” George J. 
Weigle, state dairy and food commis- 
sioner, says. ‘“‘The changes caused by 
war conditions have reacted to Wis- 
consin’s advantage, with the result 
that last year 100,000,000 pounds of 
butter were produced.” 

In 1918 Wisconsin produced the 
enormous amount of  §8,721,000,000 
pounds of raw milk, with a value to 
the farmers of $215,400,000. There 
are 858 creameries, 2,590 cheese fac- 
tories and 54 condenseries in the 
state, besides hundreas of plants 
which are producing ice cream, malt- 
ed milk, milk confections, etc. 

The state now has 1,800,000 dairy 
cows, with registered herds becoming 
the rule rather than the exception, 
und a total number of experiment 
farms of 180,000. There were 65,000 
silos with their 7,000,000 tons of sile- 
age last season. 


BEDSPREAD INSERTION AND LACE—This block pattern forms one of the most 

: attractive bedspreads. The number of stripes of insertion vary according to the width 
ce oe : of spread. When carpet warp used for the crocheting is combined with the unbleached 
and garden | ff A ‘ cotton the effect is very pleasing. The stripes are crocheted first and then connected 


pues of gooumands 4 / (3: : with the narrow filet bands. These bands may be repeated a number of times between 
5 eo ye é the insertion if desired. The edges are finished with a single crochet and picot edge. 
»f gardens, large and * 
field crops every- 
arefully 
testedands eeds. It leaves 
no room for g ork, for 


? talng Tells the 
Olds Ca Pas 10g Truth 
It makes 2 nt claims. Every state- 
ment is bas fa < sitively cannot 
make a mr I 1 order rden, flower 
el field 1 m this book. 


= 
When you buy Olds’ seeds 
ty and assurance of good 
joint. W hy take chances? 
F HiS BOOK — IT’S FREE 
] eard brings hy return mail, Start 
right with right seeds. Send for this book now. 


|e L. a stone Co, Drawer c69, _Madison, Wi 


Wonderful Bargains in 


EEDS 


Reve money on Timothy, Olover, Mixed Alsyke 
mr Timothy, Rape eet Clover, Seed Corn, 
sear Millet and oth and garden seeds by or- 

2 rom the Adams Catalog. Our big plant sends 

t highest-quality seeds at real bargain prices, 


Get Free Samples 
. Compare Our Seeds 


Sa AdamsSeeds are guaranteed and sold subject 
fm to your ownStateCollege Test. Exceptional 
yalues right now in seeds whose supply is 
‘short’’. All orders filled promptly -- 

at big savings. Write for samples right 
away. Greatillustrated catalog of seed bar- 
gains and valuable farm advice sent free. 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY 
Box? Decorah, lowa 


SUPERIOR ROOT CUTTERS 
CUT FAST AND EASY 


They cut any kind of 
roots or pumpkins in the 
finest possible shape for 
feeding. 

Made for hand or power 
and with Electric Motor 
attached. 


If not at your dealer's 
write us. Place your or- 
der early. 


Superior Churn & Mfg. Co. 


Box 454, Northville, Michigan 


SCARF—The scarf matches the bedspread shown above. It has here two edges of 
lace with one central strip of insertion. The edges are finished with a single crochet 
and picot edge. A B indicates the center of the scarf. 


@ 
E GO aonn a. a aon aT 
Frozen Fish | te a a Ls 
Large round Herring 6, Large dressed 7, Dressed Pick- a3 = : age 
erel 12, dressed Carp 7, Pike 16, Salmon 16, Codfish 12, 7 a mode ae ag See B 
Sablefish 14,10 lb. basket smoked Bluefins $1.00. Write ei Bj 
for complete list frozen, salted, smoked and spiced fish, z : ae CBRE oee Pale _annun 


the best come from BADGER FISH CO., Dept. F, Green 
Bay, Wis. 


REPUTATION SEEDS INSERTION—This block pattern is an insertion in which the slots may be omitted. 


For Northern gardens and farms. Also Crochet cotton No. 60 is used. 
flowers and plants for all occasions. 


DULUTH FLORAL COMPANY, = 
Duluth Minnescts (SS ee 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Practical Household Hints 


To brighten and revive leather fur- 
niture, rub the leather surface with . 
the white of an egg. 

A rubber eraser will effectively re- 
move rust or stains from knives or 
other metal utensils. 

Use a light oil on dust cloths, to 
preserve the woodwork in furniture. 

Silver may be cleaned by placing it 
in a pan, covered with sour milk, and 
allowing it to stand for half an hour. 
It should then be washed in hot, soapy 
water. 

Kerosene is an excellent cleanser 
for enamel ware. 

Remember that “the oven can wait 
for the cake; but the cake can never 
wait for the oven.” 

Melt butter over hot water; when 
placed directly over fire the flavor is 
quickly spoiled. 

Hot bread should be cut with a hot 
knife. y 

If butter is rubbed on the upper 
edge of the pan in which milk, cocoa 
or candy is boiled, the liquid will not 
boil over. 

Cranberries will keep for a year, in 
cold, sterilized water, in airtight Ma- 
son jars. 

Use silver or wood, but never steel, 
in mixing salads or other highly acid 
foods. 

To clean tea or coffee pots: Half 
fill with water, add a tablespoon of 
sals-soda and an inch cube of soap, 
and boil over slow fire for two or 

three hours. Then wash thoroughly. 


e 


ROSECO 


RAND 


food products are the standard of 
excellence in Greater Cloverland 


“ 


“i, 


mS 
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Sugar Beet Syrup 


Shortage of sugar need have no ter 
rors for the sugar beet grower. A rich 
sweet syrup that can be used for all 
cooking purposes, serving as a sub- 
stitute for sugar, can be made from 
sugar beets, according to the investi- 
gations of the federal department of 
agriculture and chemists of the Min- © 
nesota College of Agriculture. A 
bushel of good beets will make from 
- three to five quarts of syrup. The 
beets in the .quantity mentioned 
should be cut into thin slices and put 
in a barrel or wash boiler and covered 
with boiling water and allowed to 
stand for about an hour. The water 
should then be drawn off and strained 
through a cloth in to a kettle or wash 
boiler for evaporation. When the 
syrup has been sufficiently concentrat- 
ed by the process of boiling it down 
it should be poured while hot into 
sterilized glass jars or tin cans and 
closed tight. Beets that have been 
stored several months can be con- 
verted into good syrup provided they 
were fully matured when harvested. 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


ROACH & SEEBER CO. 


Wholesale Grocers 


CALUMET, MICH. IRONWOOD, MICH. 
MARQUETTE, MicH, HOUGHTON, MICH. waTERLOO, WIS. 


A Practical Table of Weights and Measures an yy) 
(CUT THIS OUT FOR FUTURE REFERENCE) Wy z Gi: 
SEE HDSMOL DULCE Mans Kee eevee we ee cee ee eee ee One Pound - WG E = 
wy 


Two-cups of granulated sugar... ........-e cee ceee noes One Pound ETIER 

Two and one-half cups of powdered sugar........... One Pound Y 

DEMAMES OT IME AL, os eof. = ss hatin ial RTS ene cee es One Pound 

(rem Omi vor Water... 6 ese cence erste ee ees One Pound 

One pint chopped meat, packed solidly.............-- One Pound 

Nine large or ten medium eggs... .......5.- eee eens One Pound T R U E; B U . 
One rounded tablespoon butter..........-20 eee ee eee One Ounce 

One heaping isasen DUtter Mee ae ve a vorrei Hn ics ese nce LAUNDRY 

MeiretOMrrmmeip. DUEL... 2.2. sce ee tebe eee Two Ounces 

Reteeesite Gt eal CPT) on i docs she ne tne et cee ews Two Ounces : . 
Heaping Ee enaun of Slittd See a Ee. s. «gle = ms One Ounce The Concentrated Sprinkler top Bluing 
Two rounded tablespoons flour..............+ee eee One Ounce 

Two rounded tablespoons powdered sugar.........-. One Ounce 

Seneotanespoon liquid BW... Fay. cee es eee ee One-half Ounce Manufactured by 

oy eG eS eee Se Sen ir eee eo One Quart 

BMA i TIGTIG o gintay doo ohn ap cnnfara nue Cane mew Ce mds 6 met One Quart DAY - BERGWALL COMPANY 
Sixteen tablespoons liquid.............- 0. eee eee eeeees One Cup 

Twelve tablespoons dry material...........-+-+-+-+eee5 One Cup MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Three teaspoons dry material.............++-++8> One Tablespoon 

Eight heaping tablespoons dry material............+-+++ One Cup 

Detismeaspeons WUOMUGIY sw ee ee ee One Tablespoon MEMBER® MILWAUKEE © ASSOCIATION | CRI COMMERCE 


| EEE 
When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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BADGER BRAND SEEDS 
ARE INDISPENSABLE 


A timely advice.] 
Sow only the best 
Seeds. 


Many farmers in 
the older cultivat- 
ed parts of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin 


are now paying the 


penalty of having 


sown inferior seeds. 


TRAOE MARK REGISTERED 


SELECTED 


SEEDS 


PURE & RELIABLE 


———— 


Begin right. Don’t 
makethesame mis- 
take. Sow the best 


BADGER 
BRAND 


SEEDS 
are the best. 


L.TEWELES SEED COMPANY 


Established 1865 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SEU eee 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


A G}i | :>?>'*?°=#'’"”iWm] "’lD 


UU 
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It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blend- 
ing by coffee experts. 


M71 ° iy 
MG. 


\ 
SY 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Soy Beans for Silage and F eed | 


January, 1920 


By R. N. KEBLER 


Superintendent Menominee County Agricultural School 


HE SOY BEAN is one of the best 

nitrogen-gathering plants’ that 

can be grown in the rotation, 
ranking at least as high as the clovers 
and alfalfa. Its extraordinary soiling 
and feeding properties have led many 
agricultural experiment stations to 
carry on extensive experiments with 
it. This plant is used extensively in 
the south as a soil builder, and has 
gained favor in some parts of Michi- 
gan. Experiments carried on at the 
Menominee County Agricultural 
School for the past two years leads to 


on May 28th in a well prepared seed 
bed, following a grain crop in the ro- 
tation. They were drilled in rows 
twenty-four inches apart at the rate 
of about four pecks to the acre. Half 
of each plot was inoculated. In the 
case of the Wisconsin Black Wax, a 
small plot was planted, the same as 
in the case of the other four varieties, 
but in addition to this a patch of about 
one-half acre was planted on a piece 
of land where the quack grass had 
been partially subdued. All of these 
plots were on light sandy. soil. In 


Soy Beans Planted with Corn for Silage 


the belief that this wonderful plant 
is adapted for growth in some sections 
of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
It is being successfully grown on 
many farms in Northern Wisconsin. 

A year ago a small patch of Wis- 
consin Black Wax Soy Beans was 
planted on the school farm. The seed 
was inoculated with soy beans culture 
before planting and a fine, mature 
crop of the beans was harvested. All 
results seemed to indicate a success- 
ful introduction of this plant into the 
rotation of some of the farms of Clov- 
erland, but before recommending it, 
more experiments were thought ad- 
visable, so the school obtained several 
varieties of the bean in the hope of 
getting a variety even better adapted 
to the conditions here. The five 
varieties tested were the Wilson Five, 
Black Eyebrow, Ito San, Manchuria, 
and Wisconsin Black Wax. 

These five varieties were all planted 


addition to this, some of the Wiscon- 
sin Black Wax was seeded with the 
corn for silage purposes on clay loam 
soil. This was also done with some 
of the Black Eyebrow and Ito San. 

The beans were cultivated the first 
time as soon as they appeared through 
the ground in the sandy plots, but 
blind cultivation was necessary in the 
case of the clay loam soils, as there 
was a difference of at least five or six 
days in date of appearance. The great- 
er part of the cultivation was done 
while the beans were young. As the 
beans were in the same field as the 
corn, they were cultivated about as 
often. 

The beans were all harvested on 
September 15th. Some were pulled, 
others cut with the corn knife, but all 
were tied in small bundles and set up 
in shocks. They were turned twice 
before being hauled. Curing the 
beans similar to hay was tried last 


Member of Milwaukee Association of Commerce. 


TRADE MARK 


BEST POSSIBLE 


Men’s Shoes 


Ask in your shoe store 


BEALS-PRATT SHOE 
~MFG. COMPANY, 


Milwaukee and Watertown, Wis. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine, 
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year, resulting in the loss of a large 
amount of leaves. 

The above experiments with the 
beans leads to the following conclu- 
sions. The Manchuria is out of the 
question, as it had not set pods at the 
time of the harvest. The Wisconsin 
Black Wax matured the earliest, fol- 
lowed a week later by the Ito San and 
and Wilson Five. A slight variation 
is due to the fact that the Ito San 
and Wilson Five were not acclimated. 
The Black Eyebrow was about two- 
thirds mature at harvest time and is 
eonsidered the best of the five for 
‘silage and hay on account of its large 
size, abundance of large leaves, date 
of maturity, and the fact that it bears 
its pods well up on the stalk. This 
high-beaning habit makes it possible 
to cut the corn with the corn binder 
without the loss of as many pods as 
would be the case with the earlier 
maturing varieties. It also holds its 
leaves well in curing, a fact which 
should make it one of the best to be 
cut for hay. 

The inoculated beans seemed to do 
the best for the first two or three 
weeks, but after that there was not 
much difference as to size, color and 
general appearance. The nodules on 
the roots were much more developed 
on the inoculated plants, however. 

Counties further north than Meno- 
minee would likely find the Wiscon- 
sin Black Wax better fitted for hay 
or silage because of its early matur- 
ity. In planting for silage, however, 
many of the pods will be lost, on ac- 
count of its low-bearing habit. 

The plant grows as well on clay 
loam soils as it does on the sarid, and 
it grows a little taller and more leafy 
in the corn, using the corn as a sup- 
port and making a very upright 
growth. Its dense shade was a help 
in subduing the quack after having 
weakened it considerably by late fall 
and early spring plowing and culti- 
vation. 

In feeding experiments, the soy 
bean cut in the hay stage was chopped 
and ground as in making alfalfa meal. 
This meal was substituted for the al- 
falfa in the ration for our dairy cows 
and was eaten with a great deal of 
relish by the cows, and resulted in a 
slight increase in the milk flow. Bet- 
ter results were obtained, however, 
when the alfalfa and soy bean hay 
were fed in equal proportions. This 
soy bean hay is a little higher in pro- 
tein and fat than alfalfa and about the 
same in carbohydrates. Soy bean 
meal was also fed the hogs and they 


Wisconsin Steers 


A noteworthy sale of Wisconsin 
steers that could hardly be termed 
more than grass cattle was made by 
our Chicago house Tuesday when we 
sold sixteen head averaging 1,530 
pounds, at $18.50 per cwt. 

The owners of the above cattle 
were Griswold Bros., famous Short- 
horn breeders of Livingston, Wis. 

The cattle above referred to were 
of the Shorthorn breed, purchased as 


CLOVERLAND 


seemed to enjoy it almost as much 
as they did the corn. They looked 
well after a few weeks feeding, but 
nothing definite as to the gain per 
pound has been ascertained. 

In order to get the soy bean on 
more of the Cloverland farms, the 
Menominee County Agricultural 
School will ship small samples of soy 
beans to farmers and County agents 
wishing to try them out, provided they 
will give us a record of their results. 

In an endeavor to procure the earli- 
est maturing corn for this section, the 
Menominee County Agricultural 
School procured samples of Wisconsin 
numbers 7, 8, 12 and 25, from various 
parts of the state of Wisconsin, and 
planted them on the school,farm. A 
sample of Wisconsin number 12 that 
had been grown on the school farm 
for the past two years was also plant- 
ed. They were all planted the same 
date on the same kind of soil and un- 
der similar conditions. 

Observations as to size, number of 
leaves and date of maturity leads us 
to conclude that Wisconsin numbers 
12 and 25 were about the same, with 
possibly a few more leaves on the 
Wisconsin number 28, but the Wiscon- 
sin number 12 sent to us grew to be 
about two feet taller and matured 
about a week later than the Wisconsin 
number 12 that had been grown here 
for the last two years, and had been 
acclimated to this section. The Wis- 
consin number 8 matured slightly lat- 
er than number 25 and number 12 and 
was slightly larger and more leafy. 
Wisconsin number 7 was so late in 
maturing that it was hardly in the 
milk stage at the time that the other 
corn was put in the silo. In traveling 
over the country, one sees much of 
this large, late-maturing corn being 
grown for silage purposes. This corn 
will not mature to the hard-glaze 
stage by the time frost kills it, and 
while the farmer may get a larger 
bulk of corn, the quality is not there 
and it will not produce the milk flow 
that a smaller amount of more mature 
corn would. Growing the more ma- 
ture corn for silage will also help to 
lessen the amount of grain fed during 
the winter. 

A few years ago the Squaw corn 
grown by the Indians of Chippewa 
County was crossed with Wisconsin 
number 12 at the school, resulting in 
a short-stalked, early-maturing dent 
corn. This corn will mature in about 
ninety days and should be almost an 
annual cropper for this section of the 
country. 


Bring Fancy Price 


three-year-olds last fall. Last winter 
they were fed silage, mixed hay and 
cottonseed meal, while this summer 
they ran on grass. For the last few 
weeks they had a short ration of new 
corn. 

Griswold Bros. are very well known 
in purebred cattle circles. At one of 
their recent sales of purebred Short- 
horns they disposed of $31,000 worth 
of stock.—Clay, Robinson & Co. Re- 
port. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Raynster 


BAS your dealer for the RAYNSTER—the 


all-purpose weather coat. 


Made by the 


largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 


Milwaukee Branch: 41-45 Oneida St. 


Member Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
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For the Whole Family 


RESS up shoes for every- 
body, work shoes, school 
shoes for the children and easy 
restful house shoes. Honorbilt 
Shoes contain the same good 
quality leathers they did 38 years 
ago; they are builton honor. The 
name Honorbilt stands for a 
heaping measure ofservice. Wear 
a pair and prove it for yourself, 


bs 


——— 


Men’s and Women’s Fine Shoes 
The fine shoes are all that anybody could 
ask for in style and you get choicest leather 
plus genuine comfort. You are sure to find 
the particular shape you want and always 
the latest styles, and a wide variety. 


Work Shoes 


Honorbilt Work Shoe leather is 
double tanned to resist the alkali 
in the soil, as well as barnyard 
juices. They are soft and easy 
on the feet yet long wearing and 
will not get hard when wet. Hone) 
orbilt Work Shoeswill give double’ - 
the wear of ordinary shoes. 


Children’s Shoes 


Sturdy, well-built shoes that stand rough 
treatment—the kind boys and girls like, 
and their parents, too. Shaped for grow- 
ing feet. The quality is there— 

they wear like iron. 


No matter who in your family 
needs a pair of shoes next, see 
your dealer who handles _ the 
Mayer Honorbilt line. Look for 
the name Honorbilt on the 


soles. 
F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co: 
Milwaukee, Wis. | 


Northern State Normal College 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Economics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS |. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Where Does Your Wool Go? 


idle cut-over 


The transformation of the 
lands of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne- 
sota into a productive grazing territory is 
a change which every Cloverland farmer 
desires. It means money in his pocket 


and greater value for his farm. 


By helping to create a market for your wool, 
we are helping the Cloverland movement. 
When you buy Patrick-Duluth garments 
made of pure northern wool you help to 


make Greater Cloverland greater. 
Buy the Clothes that your sheep help to make 


F. A. PATRICK & CO 


Bigger-than-Weather Wool Products 


DULUTH 


Cash in on the Virgin Fertility 


of Cloverland with 


RAINBO- 


Quality Seeds 


“Rainbo’’ Brand Seeds in 


RED CLOVER 
ALSIKE 
ALFALFA 
TIMOTHY 


may be obtained by you from 
your dealer. 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
“Milwaukee Leads in Field Seeds” 


CLOVERLAND 


Jim’s Grocery Store 
MA 


(Continued from Page 10) 


will apply to soap, eggs, crackers, or 
cheese quite aS well as to grapefruit.” 

Betty was popular. She had a large 
circle of intimate personal friends. 
Jim mailed fifty-seven carefully mime- 
ographed letters over her carefully re- 
produced signature. Forty of them re- 
sulted in calls at the store. 


He mailed three hundred letters 
over his own name: These, too, were 
carefully prepared and were made to 
look as nearly ‘individual’ ’as was me- 
chanically possible. These results 
were not quite as definitely measur- 
able. However, the grapefruit sold 
like the proverbial hot cakes. Only by 
telegraphic re-order was Jim able to 
meet the demands. 


The direct-by-mail campaign became 
a regular part of Jim’s selling plan 
thereafter. He used it with proper 
caution. When something really ex- 
ceptional was offered, Betty signed 
letters to her personal friends. They 
were actually appreciated—not looked 
upon as a mere part of an advertising 
campaign. 

About once in two weeks Jim circu- 
larized his regular customers. He 
tried to give each letter a personal 
touch. Sometimes he used little 
brightly printed folders. He always 
made it a point to write about the 
things that were being particularly ad- 
vertised in the farm journals and 
magazines. For instance, when one of 
the large mills was intensively push- 
ing a particularly good brand of flour, 
Jim bought this flour and followed the 
general publicity with personal letters. 
Thus his customers not only read of 
the flour in their papers, but their spe- 
cial attention was called to it by Jim’s 
letters. In this way he secured, for 
himself, the fullest benefit from the 
various advertising campaigns; he 
pleased his customers, and he pleased 
the wholesalers and manufacturers. 


At first he concentrated only upon 
his established trade. The results 
were increased sales among his regu- 
lar customers. Later he began to send 
personal letters to a few people in 
Elmsburg who were not regularly trad- 
ing with him. He did not ask them 
for patronage; he merely called atten- 
tion to some particular bargain and 
evidenced the store’s interest in the 
prospective customer. Then he extend- 
ed these personal letters to the coun- 
try around Elmsburg. He wrote each 
letter with great care. He considered 
the special interests of those who 
would receive it, and sometimes he 
followed the letter by a friendly per- 
sonal call. When he made such a call 
he did not discuss business. He made 
it a point to talk, rather, of the farm- 
er’s prospects, of his cattle, his fields, 
and of other things that would inter- 
est him. In time these personal ef- 
forts paid, out of all proportion to 
their cost in time and effort. 

But in the meantime Jim found that 
the store was taxing him to his ut- 
most capacity. He had hired two de- 
livery boys and’a clerk. He tried, 
however, to serve most of his custom- 
ers personally. He tried also to keep 
his own books and he was placing his 
orders by mail or with traveling sales- 
men. 

He found, every now and again, a 
break in his stock. He was short of 
something that customers particularly 
wanted. He missed’a lot of good 
things, because he was too busy to 
really watch the market. He found, 
too, some bad accounts—new people, 
whom he had been too busy to investi- 
gate, and whose bills he had been too 
busy to watch. 

Betty watched him rush about one 
day. Then she said: 
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“It is easy to hire hands and feet, 
Jim; it is harder to find brains.” 


Jim took the hint. He hired an- 
other clerk and a bookkeeper. 
gave him more time to watch his 
stock. He began to personally visit 
the wholesale houses. On these visits 
Betty accompanied him. She was al- 
ways quick to see the attractive 
things, and the things that customers — 
would want. She had a typical femi- 
nine intuition in these matters. Ags 
they walked about the city she was 
quick, too, to grasp ideas. She gath- 
ered them from show windows, from 
store interiors, from delivery wagons, ~ 
and from the city clerk and customer, — 
While she tucked away somewhere in 
her head, to spring them on Jim at op- 
portune moments, she frequently Te 
peated her comment: 

“It’s great to meet people, Jim; it’s 
great to get other’s ideas; it’s great 
to travel, sometimes, and see things.” 

Today Jim’s bank account has grown 
to credible proportion. His store is 
built upon modern, practical lines. , 
His customers live far beyond the lim- — 
its of Elmsburg, and most of Elmsburg — 
itself trades with Jim. Jim says, a 
he recalls the old cash box: 

“A retailer needs a bank, not a = 
box. Banks aren’t just depositories; 
they’re business builders—or should 
be. 

“He needs a bright store front—it 
attracts people. And he needs good, 
bright lights for his show windows. 

“He needs the right goods. But hav- 
ing them, he must be sure folks 
KNOW they’re right. The only way 
they’ll know is to tell ’em. And that’s 
advertising. The retailer must adver- 
tise a lot, himself; but he shouldn’t 
carry the whole burden. A manufac- 
turer or wholesaler who won’t help 
isn’t worth dealing with. 

“A retailer needs ideas; which he 
can get by meeting people and watch- 
ing other’s methods. I suppose these 
things, together with good service and 
honorable dealing, are just simple, 
every day principles. Just the a 
I didn’t always understand them; 7 
learned ’em from Betty. 

“And, by the way: the best asset 
any merchant can have is keen, wo- 
man’s intuition, embodied in a wife 
who understands, and is interested ix, 
his business.” 


How Show Cattle Dressed 


Dressing percentages of Internation. 
al carlot show cattle show the 2-year- 
old Herefords owned by C. A. Hughes 
of Warsaw, Ind., to have killed out the 
highest. These cattle, which failed to 
win a prize on the hoof in the show, 
averaged 1,400 pounds, cost $26 and 
dressed 65.2 per cent. They were 
bought by Armour’ & Co. 

The killing sheets of Wilson & Co. 
show comparatively low percentages, 
but Armour’s list is replete with high 
killing cattle. The Hayland Farms 
Shorthorn yearlings of Sharpsburg, 
Ill, averaging 1135 pounds, dressed~ 
64.9 per cent, 

The grand champion load of year- 
ling Angus, owned by J. Hubly of Ma- 
son City, Ill, and bought by Swift & 
Co. at $45, dressed 64.44 per cent. 


Duluth Rotarians have launched a 
movement to charter a vessel built at 
the slead of the Lakes and take it 
through the Great Lakes- St. Lawrence 
tidewater route filled with Rotarians 
of the northwest to the annual conven- 
tion of the International Rotary Club 
in Atlantic City next summer. 


Be sure to see the exhibit of the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 


Company at the Minneapolis Tractor Show, January 31 to Feb- 


ruary 7. Tractors and other Power Farming Implements in space 


H-2, Overland Building. 
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What the small packers say 


about meat competition 


During a recent hearing, a number 
of the smaller packers were asked 
for their opinions of competition in 
the meat industry. 


The following quotations, we believe, 
are typical of the feeling throughout 
the entire meat packing industry: 


my company has made a larger per- 
centage on its turnover than any of 
the so-called Big Five.” 


J. C. Dold, President of the Jacob 
Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, New 
York, testified: “‘I recall no instances 
where we were ever hampered by any 
packer in the control of any stock or 
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Michael Ryan, President of the Cin- 
cinnati Abattoir Company, said: ‘I 
have been a competitor of the large 
packers for the last 40 years, and I 
have never found a disposition on their 
part to crush competition. . . . They 
have concealed nothing nor attempted 
any unfair practices.” 


T. Davis Hill, Vice-President Corkran, 
Hill & Company, Incorporated, Balti- 
more, asserted that: ‘‘The big packers 
cannot control the market for the 
reason that there are too many out- 
side packers. . . Some days the 
small packers make the market for 
the big packers. We have no fear of 
the big packers’ competition. 

The large packers have never tried to 
undersell us or drive us out of business.”’ 


G. H. Nuckolls, President of the 
Nuckolls Packing Company, Pueblo, 
Colorado, said: ‘‘So far as profits go, 


in the purchase of our supplies at 
competitive market prices.” 


John J. Felin, President John J. Felin 
Company, Packers, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
“T have known all the packers for 
years and have never seen any unfair 
dealings on their part. I know of no 
methods that have been adopted by 
any of them that were unjust, unfair 
and monopolistic.” 


There is probably no business in 
America more keenly competitive 
than the packing industry, and none 
that serves the public on a smaller 
margin of profit. 


Swift & Company’s profits during 
the first eight months of our present 
fiscal year have averaged two-fifths 
of a cent on each pound of meat 
and all other products sold. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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TRADE MARK 


Cutlery and Tools 


are the result of many years of 
experience in selecting QUAL- 
DIY BRODY Gl Ssands ther 


use isa guarantee of satisfaction 


Ask Your Hardware Dealer 


John Pritzlaff Hardware Co. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


SQUARE PEOPLE 


P. M. PETERSON, President and Manager 
FURNISH HOMES COMPLETE 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
COME IN AND LOOK AROUND—AN UNUSUAL STORE 


Corner Ogden Ave. and Main St. 


THE SERVIC«e this store accords is indicated by its activity. 


People wouldn’t keep on coming in ever-increasing numbers 
unless we provided values that can be found nowhere else. 


A cordial welcome awaits you. It is not a question of buying 
—not at all. We wish to show you the new things. We want you 
to pass judgment on them. 


ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mail Orders Will Receive Prompt and Careful Attention 
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Sheep Growing in Northern Minnesota 


January, 1920 


By DANIEL DELURY 


R. DELURY is president of the Northern Minnesota Sheep 
Growers’ Association. In this story he offers eminently prac- 
tical suggestions based upon his own wide experience as a sheep 


grower. 


HEEP GROWING in Northern Min- 
; nesota presents itself in two main 

phases. First, the large herds 
shipped in from the West to fatten on 
the luxuriant summer feeding on the 
vacant lands in the northern part of 
the state, and, second, the farmers’ 
flocks maintained the year round on 
the farm. 


Within the last year, attracted 
largely by well directed agitation and 
advertising on the part of a number 
of ‘“‘Cloverland Boosters” from Men- 
ominee, Mich., many western ranch- 
men, taking advantage of the stop-over 
shipping privileges, have shipped 
large herds into the vacant, cut-over 
districts north and west of Duluth. 
The wealth of pea vine, clover and 
other verdure, which for years has 
gone to waste, has astonished the 
herdsmen, and it is safe to say that 
succeeding summers will see Northern 
Minnesota flooded with western sheep. 
Commercial organizations represent 
ing towns and cities interested in 
woolen industries and mutton produc- 
tion may well take hold of and aid 
vigorously this side of the develop- 
ment of the sheep industry. 


I desire, however, to speak more 
particularly on the second phase— 
taking up Immigration Commissioner 
Sherman’s slogan, “A flock for every 
farm.” For the last three years our 
Northern Minnesota Sheep Growers’ 
Association has been spreading the 
gospel, and as a result many farmers 
have made a good start in this indus- 
try. To prevent loss and disappoint- 
ment we have urged that beginners 
start on a small scale and “grow into” 
the business. This is sound advice, 
and yet I often think that in our policy 
of cautiousness we have sometimes 
overdone it and given farmers the im- 
pression that there is some great mys- 
tery of some great, lurking danger 
connected with the industry. True, 
thoughtfulness and “loving care” are 
essential, but there is no great mys- 
tery or difficulty in the successful 
riuising of sheep. No other animal on 
tre farm gives us as little trouble or 
werk as the sheep. No other requires 
as little shelter or feeding. or labor in 
cering for it, and, considering the 
labor involved, no other animal yields 
as large returns to the owner. It 
vields two main crops—the wool, mar- 
keted in the spring when money is 
scarce on the farm, and lambs mar: 
keted in the fall, and hetween times it 
is working for you night and day. 


The profits and benefits derived — 


from sheep are as follows: 

1—Wool. 2—Lambs. 38—Fertilizing 
Land. 4—Clearing Land. 5—Killing 
off weeds, 

These headings explain themselves. 
The first two can be calculated in dol- 
lars and cents, but I often think that 
the remaining items are as valuable 
as the wool and lambs. The sheep 
droppings are evenly distributed over 
the pasture, and particularly on the 
high places where most needed, and 
when it comes to clearing new land, 
sheep are exceedingly valuable. They 
will not chew down trees or grub out 
stumps, but when given a little aid by 
the farmer with axe and match, and 
piling of limbs, sheep will work won- 
ders in clearing. The little shoots that 
usually keep stumps alive are “peaches 
and cream” for sheep, with the result 
that stumps soon decay. For many 
years I cleared land under the old 
methods, when land clearing proved 
a “horrible liability.” Since I have 
inducted sheep into the service the 
clearing has been converted into a 
“pleasing asset.” The tiny feet work 
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While Mr. Delury’s immiediate interests are in Northern 
Minnesota, his suggestions will apply to a large part of the north- 
ern United States. 


clover and blue grass seed into the 
new clearing and provide good pas- — 
ture. Pasture is a money maker. In- 
stead of sinking money into the land — 
clearing game, why not make money 
out of the process? \ 
When it comes to ciearing up and 
making a new farm, a program, well 
defined, is just as necessary as in con- 
ducting church services or a Northern 
Minnesota Development Association 
convention. The selection of a house 
plot and a barn site is necessary. Then 
comes a system of fields and fencing, 
One new large field a year, three sides 
to be fenced, should be planned. And 
in that new field of labor, let the sheep 
be the missionaries. But let us not 
get the idea that sheep can be raised 
on brush. They will do well on the 
wild pasture of a confined area during 
summer, aided, if necessary, by a little 
tame pasture. But half of the sheep” 
game consists in sending them fat into 
the winter. Good late and early fall 
pasture is therefore necessary, with 
early spring pasture to relieve at the 
other end of winter, and sheep work 
nicely into a Northern Minnesota farm 
erop program. By such a program IT 
have reference to the raising of crops 
peculiarly adapted to Northern Minne- 
sota. I have often wondered why so 
many farmers persist in gambling 
with Jack Frost to the exclusion of 
profitable crops that laugh at Jack’s” 
onslaughts. Why not grow more win- 
ter rye and rutabagas? These crops, 
bes des being profitable in themselves, 
fit in well with the sheep industry. $ 


May I suggest a pasturing and feed- | 
ing program which I have followed 
for several years with success? Late 
in August or on September first, I SOW | 
a large field of winter rye. This pro- 
vides late fall pasture up to the time 
snow comes. It also furnishes early 
spring pasture a month earlier than” 
grass. If I do not sow the field to7 
clover in the spring (with the rye as 
a nurse crop) I scatter over the rye,® 
quite thinly, some clover and rape 
seed, harrowed in lightly. By the mid-” 
dle of May the sheep are taken from _ 
the rye and turned into the new brush 
field to be cleared, aided by whatever 
tame pasture is available. As soon as” 
the grain is cut, the sheep are turned \ 
into the pasture to fatten on rape, © 
clover, pigeon grass and weeds. This, 
with the brush land, furnishes pasture 
tii October first, when a new winter” 
rye field supplies pasture until snow ~ 
flies. The sheep thus enter the winter 
in good condition and consequently 
get along nicely during the winter 
months on the “love in a cottage” 
treatment which is accorded them. By 
this I mean kindly treatment and very 
plain fare, 

I have heard many lecturers in talk- 
ing on sheep urge a winter bill of fare 
ef alfalfa, silage, shelled corn, oil 
meal, ground oats and cow-pea hay, 
much to the discouragement of farm- 
ers who have none of these fancy 
feeds. My sheep seem to thrive and 
enjoy life on homelier food. I cannot 
urge too strongly the use of rutabagas. 
This is a very profitable crop, not in- 
jured in the least by the early frosts, 
and very accommodating as to the 
time of sowing. Rutabagas should be 
fed in moderate quantities and their 
excellence in sheep feed consists not 
so much in their food value as in their 
conditioning powers. They work in 
nicely with roughage, and I have 
brought a herd of sheep through win- 
ter in good shape on oat straw and 
rutabagas. But there should be added 
clover and pea vine hay if possible. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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General Motors Irucks 


A PRODUCT OF 


| THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


, 


his 314-ton GMC Truck 
of the New Dells Lum- 
ber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 
has displaced four outfits 
iike the one pictured below 
— starting at 7 oclock in 
the morning this GMC 
' truck makes 20 to 30 trips 
a day, delivering green mill 
wood over town under all 
conditions of weather. 


WARS business is probably 
different, but among the 
GMC models, ranging from 
34-1 ton to 5 tons, is one ex- 
actly fitted for your work. 
Behind every GMC truck 
is the backing of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation— 
the largest company in the 
automotive business. 


These Cloverland dealers will be glad td tell you about GMC Motor Trucks 


Union Auto Co., Eau Claire, Wis. A. C. Homan Auto Co., Menasha, Wis. J. A. Rummele Auto Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

La Crosse Motors Co., La Crosse, Wis. Hathaway-Buick Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Raab Motor Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Service Sales Co., Green Bay, Wis. Munising Motor Co., Munising, Mich. Johnson Motor Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

A. G. Jennings Motor Sales, New London, Wis. V.L. Lipsett, Pickford, Mich. Auto Supply Co., Plymouth, Wis. 

Highway Service Garage, Marathon, Wis, V. L. Lipsett, Sault Ste. Marie., Mich. Farm Power & Equipment Co., Lancaster, Wis. 
J. T. McCann Co., Appleton, Wis. Graham & Pecard, Bessemer, Mich. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A Tube to Support 
a Tire Business 


Amazon red and gray tubes are fit run- 
ning mates for Amazon tires. They run 
thousands of miles beyond all expectations. 
They give an assured mileage that satifies 
your trade on the service you give. Sell 
Amazon tubes with the same assurance that 
you sell Amazon tires, both will do all that 
you claim for them. 

Amazon tires and tubes are sold throughout the 
nation. If they are not on sale in your town, write 


for the Amazon agency proposition. 
Write for Amazon Helps. 


NORTHERN HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


/ = ll | . 
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POLARINE 1s the best oil the Standard 
Oil Company (/ndiana) knows how to make 
for the lubrication of automobile engines. 

It is the product of years of experience in the lubrication of 


every known kind of moving mechanism, including the actual 
operation of every make and type of passenger car and truck. 


Because of the inherent qualities of POLARINE, and be- 
cause of the fact that automobile enginess are now so thoroughly 
standardized, POLARINE will lubricate perfectly—both summer 
and winter—the engines of 258 different makes of passenger cars 
and trucks. 


At extremes of temperature, it shows the least change in 
body of any lubricant on the market, maintaining the correct 
lubricating body at all motor speeds and temperatures. 


POLARINE has the correct adhesiveness to prevent its 
being sucked into the compression chamber during the intake 
stroke. It maintains a perfect seal during the compression and 
power stroke, preventing the escape of power past the rings. 


POLARINE minimizes carbon deposits and eliminates un- 
necessary friction; it is, in fact 


The Perfect Motor Oil 


For sale by all agents and agencies of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Undiana) 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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The Farmer is Recognized © 


HE business of farming is becom- 

ing recognized as a real, live, in- 
tricate and highly accomplished 
enterprise by certain elements in met- 
ropolitan centers that have been prone 
to regard agriculture and animal hus- 

’ bandry as a lowly vocation suited to 

a particular type of men given the 
proverbial status of children “to be 
seen and not heard,” and expected to 
produce food and clothing for consum- 
ers regardless of compensation. Per- 
haps it was the war and the world 
shortage of food and clothing associ- 
ated with it that has brought the na- 
tion to fully realize the importance of 
the farmer. At any rate, the farmer 
is coming into his own. His sphere 
has been elevated, and his function is 
now recognized as the stabilizing in- 
fluence upon public welfare and the 
most important element that enters 
into our social and industrial struc 
ture, 

Under the caption, ‘Agricultural 
Crisis,” the Michigan Investor, a fin- 
ancial publication, preaches the fol- 
lowing editorial sermon on the busi- 
ness of farming: 

“Farming as conducted today is not 
simply a business but a _ puzzling 
composite of businesses. It requires 
brains, resourcefulness, grit, grace 
and gumption, and then some, to suc- 
ceed. This food manufacturing busi- 
ness has many ramifications and it re- 
quires specialization, just as in other 
manufacturing lines. You do not ex- 

pect the machinist nowadays in the 
| factory to complete his machine, not 
| to mention packing it for shipment 
| and selling it. No, he does a certain 
piece of work on the machine. The 
farmer takes his farm. He dabbles in 
this, that and the other thing. He has 
horses, cows, sheep, pigs and chick 
ens. He produces fruit. He raises 
all manner of grains. He operates all 
kinds of machinery, tractors, trucks 
and automobiles being late additions 
to the list. All this is delightful from 
the viewpoint of making a man versa- 
tile, if you forget the financial end. 
Then he prepares his product for mar- 
ket and sells it, or rather, dumps it, 
in most cases. 

“The farmer is the greatest gambler 
in the world. He has varieties of soils 
even on his own farm, with no two of 
his fields just alike and responsive to 
the same treatment. Then he has the 
weather to deal with, the weather 
with its dry and wet, hot and cold 
programs that nobody can guess. As 
a result what you do this year is no 
guide for next year and so it is learn 


Easily Sawed By One Man. 
Easy to move from cut to cut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost, 
Makes work easy. pneioe can also be used for 
running pumps and other machinery. Saw 
bladeeasily removed. Write for our low price. 


; } 10-Year Guarantee. 


30-Day Trial. 


Ottawa, 
- Kansas, 


25 Cords aDay 


2709 Wood St. Fi 
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and un-learn all the time. The farm- 
er is fighting all the time with dis- 
eases and insect pests. So it is a 
gamble with every crop he raises and 
and he is not sure of any returns until 
he has the money in his pocket. 

“Small wonder is it that thousands 
are leaving the farms and thousands 
of others are getting ready to leave. 
This is shown by the number of auc- 
tion sales in country papers, in which 
the farm owner invariably gives as 
his reason for selling that he has “de- 
cided to quit farming.” It is getting 
to a point now where the percentage 
of men engaged in farming is far too 
small and pretty soon there will not 
be enough food to go around. 

“What can be done about it? Is 


there any panacea for our ills? A 


great movement has been started to- 
ward state and national farm bureaus, 
to work along educational, legislative 
and marketing lines. It is pointed 
out that other interests have lobbyists 
at work at the state and national capi- 
tals, while farming has been going it 
alone and living on the crumbs left 
on the table. Farmers have been liv- 
ing largely on air and freedom and 
glorious independence, but that does 
not put bathrooms in farm homes or 
provide the ordinary decencies that 
city folks enjoy. Farmers must make 
more money, that is the plain truth 
of the matter, and other interests 
must not put one thing in the road to 
block their way. Cities can do much 
in the way of providing free market 
space, also distributing depots that 
will take everything that the farmer 
ships or brings in at fair prices.” 


What's a Farmer? 


A farmer is: 

A capitalist who labors. 

A patriot who is asked to produce at 
a loss. 

A man who works eight hours a day 
twicea day. 

A man who has every element of 
nature to combat every day in the 
year. 

A man who is a biologist, an econo- 
mist and a lot more ists, 

Who gives more and asks less than 
any other human being. 

Who takes unto himself for his own 
sustenance and that of his family, 
those of his products that other peo- 
ple will not utilize. 

Who is caricatured on the stage 
and in the daily papers but who can 
come nearer taking hold of any busi- 
ness and making it go than any other 
American alive and in captivity. 

That’s what a farmer is.—Drover’s 
Telegram. 


Farm Machinery 


“What would a man say to his wife 
if she were to leave her $50 sewing 
machine out over night in the yard in 
a rain storm, Well, he would do a 
plenty if she persisted in leaving it 
out in the weather. And yet the same 
lord of creation has left his farm ma- 
chinery standing in the fence corner. 
Many of these costly tools stand out 
unprotected all winter. What should 
your wife, Mr. Farmer, do to you? 
She should get a rolling pin after you 
and make you house them now. You 
can save a $10 bill any day this week 
by acting on this suggestion.”—Sleepy 
Eye (Minn.) Progressive. 


DAFTER 
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Dafter Hay & Grain Co. 


Quality Shippers of Hay, Grain and Potatoes 


CARLOAD LOTS 


We make it our business to keep customers, and to give 
QUALITY, Service, and last, but not least, 
THE, RIGHT: PRICK 


Write or wire us for prices 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY 
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Feeding for Winter 
Eggs 


By A. C. SMITH 


Professor, Poultry Husbandry, University 
of Minnesota Farm 


HE essentials for good winter egg 
production are: 


1. Mature Pullets, or Hens 
That Moulted Early. 
2. Comfortable Quarters. (Roomy 


houses that are free from drafts, are 
warm, and have dry floors). : 

3. Proper Feeding for Production of 
Eggs. 

(a) A properly balanced ration 
which means each ingredient or sub- 
stance in right proportion to main- 
tain the bodily needs and in addition 
to provide such material that the 
hen may produce eggs in goodly 
number. 

(b) Variety sufficiently wide to 
stimulate the appetite, supply ma- 
terials for bodily heat and energy 
and furnish egg-forming ingredients. 

(c) A method of feeding that 
compels exercise. 

(d) Sweet wholesome feeds. 
Tainted and damaged grains must 
not be used. 

(e) Foods that are as far as pos- 
sible home-grown and do not entail 
cartage, because cheaper. 

Four classes of foods are absolutely 
necessary in a winter laying ration: 
1. Grains, for energy, heat, flesh 


and egg-forming materials. Usually 
fed in two forms—ground, called 
mashes, and in the kernel, called 


scratch-feed. 

2. Greens, for aid to digestion, prin- 
cipally. 

3. Animal Foods, rich in egg and 
flesh-forming materials, the most es- 
sential as well as most expensive in- 
gredient in all laying rations. 

4. Mineral Matter, an aid to diges- 
tion, supplies material for shells and 
bodily maintenance; as sharp grit, oy- 
ster shells and charcoal. 

5. Hard Grain Feeds or Scratch 
Feeds. Cracked corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and speltz are suitable. Corn and 
wheat are the most palatable. Whole 
corn satisfies the appetite too quick- 
ly, and should be cracked. Wheat is 
now allowed in mixed poultry feeds to 
the extent of only ten per cent. It is 
not absolutely necessary, as both bar- 
ley and corn make good substitutes, 
(as do mixed scratch feeds, if not too 
expensive). At p resent writing oats 
are cheapest of all grains, but have too 
much fibre to be used exclusively as 
the hard grain feed. 

While variety in the grain ration is 
desirable, it may be supplied in the 
mash, green and animal foods, with 
some saving at present prices and 
scarcity of certain grains. Use of 
small grains as grown on the farm is 
recommended. Corn should be cracked 
and sifted, and the finer particles used 
in the mashes. 

Feed about twenty-five per cent of 
daily ration of cracked or whole grains 
in the morning, Twenty-five per cent 
at noon, and fifty per cent at night. 
(With dry mash before the fowls, feed 
approximately one quart per day of 
hard grains to twelve fowls, but ap- 
petites should govern this amount). 

When weather is very cold fowls 
may be kept comfortable by constant 
exercise, which may be induced by 
feeding very little grain at a time, and 
often, in a deep, loose litter. 


Formulae for Laying Mashes. 
(Mix Thoroughly, by Weight). 
1. Equal parts of corn or hominy 
meal, bran, wheat middlings, finely 


' ground oats, alfalfa or clover meal, 


with two parts of beef scraps. 

2. Six parts of corn or hominy meal, 
4 parts ground oats, 4 parts wheat 
middlings, 2 parts bran, 2 parts alfalfa 
or clover meal, 7 parts beef scraps. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Illustration shows Case 10-18 Kerosene 
Tractor pulling 2-bottom Grand Detour Plow. 
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To avoid confusion, the J. J. 
CASE THRESHING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY desires to 
have it known that it is not now 
andnever has been interested in, 
ori.any way connected or affil- 
ia‘ed with, the J. I. Case Plow 
Works, or the Wallis Tractor 
Oa Company, or the J. I, Case 
=—=— Plow Works Co, 


—< 


Look for the 
EAGLE 


Our Trade Mark 


Below: Showing the Main Frame of the 
CASE 10-18 Tractor, cast in a single 
piece. Holes for bearings on each side of 
frame are bored in one operation by a 
special machine of remarkable accuracy. 


ractor with 


Strength that Backs its Power 


One of the outstanding features of superiority 
of the Case 10-18 Tractor is the rugged strength of 
its construction. 


Now, bear in mind the difference between 
Strength and Power. 


When you think of the Tractor you have, or the 
Tractor you ought to have, you probably consider 
it in terms of power. 


Right !—as far as it goes. The proper propor- 
tion of power to work is an: absolute essential to 


‘is cast in a single piece. 


economy and efficiency of Tractor operation. But 
tractor Strength, as embodied in the Case is 
the factor that stands between you and repair 
bills and the more serious losses due to breakage 
or delays. 


For instance, the frame of the Case 10-18 Tractor 
In this one casting are 
fitted the bearings for transmission, rear axle and 
motor. Obviously, bearings, shafting and gears 
cannot get out of line. Once in place, they are in 
correct alignment throughout the life of the tractor. 


Other Features of the CASE 10-18 Kerosene Tractor 


Four cylinder motor, mounted crosswise. Eliminates bevel gears, chain or worm drive. 


Simple and accessible clutch, pulley mounted on crank shaft,— where it belongs. It is on 
the same side with the steering gears making it easy to line up with belt driven machinery. 


Automatic control of motor temperature assures fuel economy. 


Cut steel gears running in oil and dust-proof throughout. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


Worm-driven fan with friction safety clutch. 


Two speeds: 2% and 3% miles per hour. 


The Case 10-18 Tractor will most economically 
handle such work as operating a 2-bottom plow (as 
illustrated) ; 22 shoe grain drill; two 6 ft. binders; 
8 ft. double-action disc harrow; the largest manure 
spreader; Case 20 x 28 thresher with feeder and 
wind stacker; feed mill, or any other machinery of 


\ 


similar power requirement. Write for booklet illus- 
trating complete details of Case 10-18 construction. 
It will acquaint you with the special advantages of 
the Case 10-18 and enable you to judge all tractors 
with a new understanding. Free, on request,—a 
post card will bring it. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. CM-1, RACINE, WIS. 


Making Superior Farm Machinery since 1842 


NOTE: We want the public to understand that our plows are NOT the Case plows made by the J. J. Case Plow Works Co, 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.’ 


KEROSENE 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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The Dawn of a New Year Brings the Dawn of a New Era 


By JOHN A. DOELLE 


Secretary-Manager Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


HE dawn of a new year brings the 
dawn of a new era to Cloverland, 
the upper peninsula of Michigan 
—the transition of an experiment to a 
proven reality and the permanent es- 
tablishment of an industry which bids 
fair to rank among the leading activi- 
ties of the region—sheep raising. 
The transition from an experiment 
to proven reality—that is a broad 
statement. There are some who will 
say that sheep grazing in upper Michi- 
gan is still in the experimental stage 
—others who will contend that the 
time is not ripe for a definite opinion 
on the success or failure of the experi- 
ment, and again it is a deplorable fact 
that there are many in upper Michi- 
gan who know not nor care not—and 
yet who are willing to dampen the 
ardor of those who do know and do 
care by unthinking, destructive criti- 
cism. 
-To convince this latter class and to 
quiet, if possible, the unwarranted 
criticism which has sprung up from 


certain well-defined quarters, the 
“proof of the pudding,” as far as 
sheep-raising in Cloverland is con- 


cerned, is herein presented. 
During the season of 1919 Upper 


Michigan grazed approximately 45,000 
head of sheep, representing about 
twenty-five ranches — all acquired 
within the past three years. During 
March—shearing time—every grazer 
reported a substantial net gain from 
the sale of the wool, and many de- 
clared that the grade of the material 
was far better than they had ever 
been able to produce in past years. 


Financially, the advent of fall and 
the marketing of the lambs was not 
all, possibly, that might be wished for, 
but this was due entirely to low, ir- 
regular market conditions, and, if we 
are to believe the grazers themselves, 
not at all as a result of the pasture. 

Almost immediately thereafter the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, 
at Marquette, was besieged with cor- 
respondence of a decidedly varying 
nature. For instance, a drygoods 
merchant “understands” that some 
sheep men lost money this year, and 
asks why. A grocery salesman “has 
heard” that the sheep didn’t pan out 


Building an Agricultural 


United States during 1919. 


tractor. 


15-30. 


numbers. 


Minnesota. 


Empire 


HE business of converting raw, cut-over land into a producing 

agricultural empire is going forward rapidly in Cloverland. In 

fact, this country of great possibilities earned a reputation for 
agricultural progress on new farms unequalled in any section of the 
Government experts are quoted as re- 
ferring to Cloverland as “the greatest agricultural and live stock 
section in the United States if not in the world.” 


But the work of building such an agricultural empire, practically Te- 
claiming it from the wilderness, cannot be accomplished without 
proper mechanical equipment. 
equipment for the cut-over farmer today is the internal combustion 
Power is needed for practically every task incidental to 
transforming grassy, brush-grown stump land into fertile, producing 
acres—power such as that furnished by International Harvester 
kerosene tractors—Titan 10-20, 


And the most important item of 


International 8-16, International 


These tractors are finding their way into Cloverland in increasing 
You will find them, because of their economical, efficient, 
dependable operation, busily engaged every day of the year on the 
new farms of Northern Michigan and Wisconsin and Northeastern 
They are used for pulling up stumps, clearing the land 


well at the market. He wants to know 
why? They are entitled to know. 
But first, why not let the sheep men 
themselves give their own versions of 
their experience during the season 
just passed. 

Among the correspondence is a let- 
ter from the Kreetan Company, Drum- 
mond Island (Chippewa County). Mr. 
L. J. Labelle, the writer, and vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company, interestingly describes his 
experience with 800 head of sheep this 
year. Here is the letter, in part: 

“We think one of the mistakes some 
of the Westerners have made in bringing 
sheep to the Upper Peninsula wag that 
they expected clear grazing lands similar 
to that which they haveein the West, 
only that these lands would be covered 
with rich clover and grasses of all kinds, 
and thereby have crowded too large a 
number of sheep in the area of land they 
have for them. 

“Our experience here has shown that 
where the cut-over lands are not cleared 
of the lying down timber, we require nat- 
urally a larger area for a certain number 
of sheep than if it were all cleared over. 
As an experiment last season, we cleaned 


TITAN 10-20 Kerosene Tractor 


up some hundred acres, which cost $4.32 
per acre to clear. This is high and ac- 
counted for by the fact that the labor en- 
gaged to do this work was very poor and 
inexperienced. We figure that the ordi- 
nary cut-over lands could be cleared for 
probably half this amount, and when 
this clearance is made we have some of 
the best pasture land in the northern part 
of the states. 

“We purpose cleaning up several thou- 
sand acres of this land and figure that it 
will more than pay us a litttle later. In 
the clearing of this land we do not pay 
any attention to the stumps. We leave 
the stumps ag they are, just clearing the 
down timber, and it is surprising the re- 
sults we get in the increased area of pas- 
ture land. 

“We have only a few sheep, as you 
know, about eight hundred. One draw- 
back that we have just now is the feed- 
ing of our sheep during the winter 
months. This will be overcome in the 
course of a few years when the men who 
are taking an interest in the sheep rais- 
ing will be raising their own hay and 


- grain. 


“We have something like two hundred 
acres of this land cleared now for this 
purpose. We purpose buying a large 
number of ewes again next year and we 
will continue so until we have thousands 
of sheep on.this pasture.’’ 

Here is a man that has enough inter- 
est in his own enterprise to study its 
needs and get the most out of the un- 
usual advantage which his location af- 


fords. 


$1000 cash f.o.b. factory 
$1050 time terms 
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of brush, hauling logs, sawing wood, breaking new land, harrowing, 
seeding, harvesting, threshing, grinding feed, and numerous other 


tasks. 


Are you interested in getting the biggest part of your land under 
cultivation as soon as possible?—doing it quickly, cheaply? 
let us tell you more about International tractors and how they can 


serve you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


BRANCH HOUSES: SAGINAW, GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.; GREEN BAY, EAU CLAIRE, Wis.; ST. CLOUD, Minn. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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The Richard brothers, with a small 
though profitable flock at McMillan, 
describe their experience in this way: 

“The sheep are doing fine and we are 
keeping seventy-nine ewes this winter. 
Intend to purchase 100 ewes next spring 
if everything goes well, also fence 180 
acres more, which should give us suffi- 
cient pasture for several years. 

“The lambs were put on the market 
this year, right off this cut-over land, and 
netted an average of $9.25 each. The 
fifty-one sheep we kept over last winter 
brought us in a little over $500.00, and we 
kept the ewe lambs. Not so bad, is it? 

“Tf at any time you should happen to 
come through this way, would be very 
glad to have you stop and see our little 
wool and mutton factory.’”’ 

The experience of Barber, Raschau 
and Cassabonne, -the largest sheep 
operators in the peninsula, is particu- 
larly notable, since they arrived in 
Iron County late in the season with 
about 8,000 head and have had the 
late fall and early winter problems to 
combat with. Here’s what they say 
about their experience thus far: 

“We have been very busy getting our 
sheep sheds ready, but we have every- 
thing in shape now. The sheep are do- 
ing fine. 

“As regards certain criticisms on the 
sheep game up here, it is just like an old 
gossip talking about her neighbors, for 
there are no facts to this talk. The 

- losses, if there were any, this year, were 
not the result of the country or the pas- 


ture.” 
“Jack” Corson, located in Luce 
County, near Newberry, with 1,500 


head of sheep, tells us what CAN BE 
DONE with sheep in Upper Michigan, 
by a man who knows the game. And 
he tells it in one sentence. ‘“Jack” 
writes: 

“My sheep topped the East Buffalo 
market for the day of the sale, averaging 
eighty pounds.” 4 

“Jack” is wintering part of his 
flock. He expects to increase his 
holdings by several hundred head 
next year. 

“T’m here to stay,”’ he said. “I’ve cloged 
out in Wyoming. I’m going to stake it all 
on Cloverland.”’ 

Carley and Keen, at Limestone, Al- 
ger County, with about 2,000 head of 

stuff, expect to branch out again in 
the spring with a big addition to their 
flock. H. W. Carley declared, recent- 
ly, while visiting at the office of the 
Bureau: 

“I am very well satisfied. Of course. I 
had my troubles, like all the rest, but I’m 
going to stick because I am sure the 
country offers great possibilities for the 
sheep game. My wool crop this year was 
exceptionally good, and my stuff was in 
prime shape when it went to the market. 
We all struck a snag on prices—but that 
in no way reflects on the pasture. Hun- 
dreds of the western operators bumped 
against the same situation. The sheep 
market has been consistently poor this 
year.” 

Now, just a few words, editorially, 
on the particular advantages which we 
claim the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan offers. In the first place, the vast 
acreage of cut-over lands now lying 
idle has prompted the larger owners 
to offer “introductory” prices to the 
new settlers. Consequently, some of 
the best grassed areas sold this year 
and last for from $12 to $15 per acre. 
Furthermore, easy terms, including 
option and lease, with reasonable an- 
nual payments, were offered in con- 
tract. 


Then there is the proximity of Clov- 
erland to four great live stock markets 
—Hast Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago and 
South St. Paul. All of these four 
points are within a forty-hour haul 
from any point in Upper Michigan. 
Transportation facilities are adequate, 
and the new tariff No. 150 provides de- 
cidedly reduced rates from western 
shipping points. 

And what is still more attractive to 
the new settler, the proximity of 
schools, churches and villages to prac- 
tically every cut-over area in Upper 
Michigan offers liberal opportunities 
for education, religion and the provi- 
sion of household commodities to the 
families of settlers. This is not al- 
Ways the case in a grazing country, 
since many ranches are located miles 
from a church, schoolhouse or town of 
any size. The railroad systems of Up- 
per Michigan, too, with their spurs, 
reach these cut-over tracts in almost 
every case. 

The problem of winter feeding— 
that phase of the live stock game 
which is causing the sheep and cattle 
men all over the country so much 
_ worry this year—finds a minimum of 
_ seriousness in Upper Michigan. Like 


a 
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THE NATIONAL SEXTET IS BUILT IN FIVE CUSTOM BODY STYLES 


The New National Sextet is straight 
of line and low hung, with arrow-like 
grace and poise. The engine is 
National-built throughout and quite 
the best we have ever produced. 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION 


J. H. VERNET COMPANY 


——| 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Twentieth Successful Year 


DISTRIBUTORS 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


in any other branch of industry, prep- 
aration is required. But it is claimed, 
justifiably, that the adaptability of Up- 
per Michigan’s soil and climate to root 
and grain crops far surpasses that of 
any other region in the country. As 
one rancher puts it: 

“Clear and plant 100 acres to grain and 
root crops early in the spring and the 
problem is solved for the winter to fol- 
low. The rancher in Upper Michigan can 
afford the extra 100 acres when he gets 
the land for from $12 to $15 an acre, and 
the initial expense of clearing, planting, 
and reaping surely represents but a small 
figure compared with the outlay demand- 
ed for winter feeding a la wholesale 
house, year after year.” 

With these things in our favor, 
therefore, we are going to push the 
live stock game in Cloverland more 
vigorously than ever before. We are 
satisfied that the project has passed 
the experimental stage. The _ west- 
ern sheepmen themselves have con- 
vinced us on this point, and these ef- 
forts will not cease until every desir- 
able cut-over tract is grazing a flock 


of sheep or a herd of cattle. 
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Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GROOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LAT H DRAG 
SIDING, -——— 4» f£ullp-Warrantea) ——— | MILLING 


| SAW REPAIRING -OF ALL KINDS 
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Beautiful 
Mackinac Island 


IS THE 


Summer Resort 
of America 


Large plans are under way 
to continue the extensions 
and improvements made 
last year in the palatial 


GRAND HOTEL . 


Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. : 


Later we will announce our 
extensive program for 1920, 
with plans for still further 
accommodations and enter- 
tainment for our guests. 


SO 


Grand Hotel (Ompany 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. 


LOGAN BALLARD 
President 


CHARLES A. HOLDEN 
General Manager 
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Conducted by A. N. WALLACE 


never leave this.” 


ter let them run.” 


tions. 
tures. 
office. 


N. WALLACE is a real outdoor man. Forests and streams 
e aren’t just diversions with him—they’re passions. It was at 

a camp fire, on the shores of a north-Wisconsin lake, that he’said: 
“Tf it weren’t for my wife and children I’d be just a bum; Id 


And he stared into the fire, puffed his pipe and sighed his real 
content. When this Outdoor page was determined upon, Wallace 
was looked up. After a lot of growling he consented to become the 
Outdoor editor. He wrote three paragraphs of his first story. Then 
he tore it up, turned from his desk, in disgust and said: “Hell, I 
can’t write!” It required a lot of coaxing to keep him at it. # 

Perhaps he can’t write. But he can hunt and fish and he knows 
the woods and every detail of every life that is lived in the woods. 
When these little stories reached the editorial office a staff member 
was told to rewrite them. He tried, and gave it up. 

“It may not be accepted style,’ he said, “but there’s something 
so darn human, aid real about them that I’ll only spoil them. Bet- 


So they are printed practically as written. 
the Editors venture to predict that, once he becomes warmed to his 
new job, and begins to put his real self into it, Cloverland readers 
will have an Outdoor section that no magazine anywhere will excel. 

We want you to know Wallace. Write to him. Ask him ques- 
Send him your own outdoor experiences. 
Address him, care of Cloverland’s Green Bay, (Wis.) 


Knowing Wallace, 


Send him pic- 


Tue EpIrors. 


ICE FISHING 


OW that the hunting season for 

most all kinds of game is closed, 

and Bill and I are feelin’ that we 
haven’t had enough of the outdoors, 
we're goin’ ice fishing! 

Maybe ice fishing doesn’t sound ex- 
citing. Just the same, we get a good 
many days of winter sport that way. 
Only you gotta know how. 

This is how we do it. 

The last of the week—usually Sat- 
urday—we get out our old hunting 
clothes. Then we get our equipment 
ready. That means an axe, an ice 
chisel, lines, wire reels and a pail of 
minnows. Live minnows can be 
caught with a dip net in most any 
stream, any time of the year. Then, 
with a good thick steak, some pota- 
toes, some bacon, maybe, and a lot of 
other grub stowed away in a basket, 
we're ready to start. 

After a ride of eight or ten miles we 
arrive at the lake—usually about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Of course, 
it’s too late to do any fishing. The 
lines can’t be left set all night, nor 
unattended. So while Bill is getting 
the camp ready, and is chopping fire- 
wood for the night, I get out on the 
lake and cut holes in the ice—usually 
about a foot across—so as to have 
them ready for the lines early the next 
morning. 

We've found that we have better 
luck on these short fishing trips when 
we cut the holes in the afternoon or 
evening, a full twelve hours before we 
want to use them. The noise of chop- 
ping on the ice seems to drive the fish 
from their usual feeding places and 
frightens them for some time after. 
So we get the ‘holes all cut and ready, 
except for the thin crust that forms 
overnight. This crust we cut out with 
an ice chisel—and we don’t make a lot 
of noise doing it, either. Then we’re 
ready to set the lines. 


Setting the lines takes some care. , 


First, we use a line with some sort of 
weight attached to it, to test the depth 
of the lake. This is mighty important. 
On most lakes you want to fish with 
the bait about two or three feet from 
the bottom. After we get the depth, 
we fix a small sinker to each line, 
about a foot above the hooks. This 
sinker shouldn’t be any larger than 
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necessary to keep the bait from com- 
ing up and swimming around near the 
surface or in the hole. 

Bill and I have the best success 
when fishing just off the sand bars, or 
on the edge of deep holes where the 
water is ten to fifteen, and sometimes 
twenty feet deep. We also find that 
most of our fish are caught where the 
water isn’t very weedy and in about 
ten or twelve feet of water. It’s al- 
ways well to look into the hole and see 
that the bait will not get tangled up 
in a lot of weeds. When we find a 
hole with a lot of weeds in it, we pass 
it up, as we very seldom are able to 
land a large fish where it has a chance 
to get into mass of weeds. 

Next comes the real setting of the 
lines. This must be done carefully. 
First, we place a small stick, three or 
four feet long, on the ice and across 
the hole. The reel, with forty or fifty 
feet of line, is tied to it. Then we un- 
wind the proper amount of line. We 
hook the minnow carefully and place 
it in the water just as soon as possi- 
ble. Its surprising how quick a min- 
pete will freeze stiff on a cold winter 

ay. 

One can’t be too careful in hooking 
a live minnow. If they’re handled 
roughtly they soon die. The hook 
should be placed in about the middle 
of the back, in the fleshy part, on one 
side of the backbone, with the point 
toward the head. You will find that in 


this way more large fish will hook 


themselves, more often and better, 


than with any other manner of baiting. — 


Also, the hook shouldn’t be too 
large and shouldn’t be placed too deep 
in the minow’s back—because if it is 
the minnow will not be active in the 
water and will soon die. 

When these things have been done 
—and they don’t take as long as tell- 
ing about them—we’re ready. We 
leave the ice for about an hour. After 
that we make the rounds of the lines 
about every half or three-quarters of 
an hour. Sometimes there’s nothing 
doing; sometimes a fish or two; then 
again we find a line run out and the 
minnow gone, telling the story of a 
big one that’s been there while we 
were gone. 

The real sport begins when we find 
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The Lure of 


Cloverlands 
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ine hooked tight and making the line 
ut circles around the hole. Then it’s 
question -of hauling him out, hand 
'ver hand, and playing him for a po- 
ition directly under the hole. It 
‘ounds easy—but many a fish has been 
yst at the last moment in trying to 
ft him out before he was in the right 
osition. 
' Bill has a habit of sitting on the 
xe handle and handing out wise ad- 
ice, while I’m steering a wet line, 
rith wet hands that are freezing fast, 
nd a big ’un is fighting down below. 
| “Gee ‘im over, boy, gee ’im over,” 


'-There’s a great market for furs. 
‘very farm boy—or man, for that mat- 
er—can make a pretty fair piece of 
xtra money if he can supply the fur 
aarket. This means trapping, and 
ome kind of trapping can be done 
ear almost every farm. 

Before discussing trapping, Bill and 

want to lay down a couple o’ com- 
ands: 

First—Don’t trap more than your 
‘ountry can stand! 
| Second—Help re-stock the woods 
vith at least as many fur-bearing ani- 
jals as you take in your traps. 

By these commands we mean, first 
f all, that you leave enough runways 
lear of traps to let some of the ani- 
ials get through the winter, and raise 
amilies next year. And second, we 


jean that when spring comes, you do 


verything you can to protect the ani- 
qals then breeding, and the families 
hey bring into the world a little later 
n. 

Let ’em live! We’re killing our 
‘ame off at a great pace. If we keep 
t up, it won’t be many years before 
here’ll be no game. That isn’t a good 
‘hing for either the sportsman, nor 
‘et for the country. We often think 
f small game as “varmints,” that kill 
ur chickens or do a a lot of harm in 
he fields or gardens. Come to study 
heir habits real close, and we begin 
‘o see that they do a lot more good 
han we generally know. 

As for trapping: 

Trapping can begin in October; it 
aust end in May. Furs aren’t good 
or anything during the other months. 
i\lso, it’s better to stop too soon, than 
ake a chance the other way. The 
reeding season begins early, anyway; 
‘nd the game laws must be consid- 
red. They’re different in every 
tate. Look ’em up before you begin. 

Mid-winter is the best time for gen- 
ral trapping. The fur is heavy and 
hick then. The furs of the mink, 
aartin, muskrat, fisher, and beaver 
ren’t really prime until that time. 


| To be a really good trapper means a 


‘ot more knowledge than one would 
hink for. Just settin’ a trap isn’t 
mough. Those who trap must know 
jomething about the habits and na- 


‘ure of the animals they’re after. 


| The sense of smell alone, so highly 
leveloped in every wild animal, will 
ften baffle the trapper. However, 
his very sense can be made use of. 
|t attracts the animal to the right kind 
pf bait. And, if any of the several oils 
re added to the bait, the animal will 
ye even quicker to get the scent and 
‘ome to the trap. 


Among the easlest oil to get, and 
me of the best to use, is ordinary fish 
vil. It can be bought from most drug- 
sists or fish dealers. Or it can be 
nade by cutting fish into bits and al- 
owing them tw stand, in a glass jar, in 
he sun for ten days or more. At the 
md of that time a rancid oil will be 
ormed. A few drops of this, added 
0 the bait, will attract animals from 
ome distance—especially the water 
wnimals. 

Oil of anise, 


which also can be 


abound 
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says Bill, ‘an’ keep your hands wet— 
nothin’ like nice wet hands in this 
weather to keep a man’s mind on the 
job.” And Bill grins. 

But it’s Bill who let’s out the loud- 
est whoop when a twelve-pounder fin- 
ally comes up through the hole, with 
the last careful lift. And it’s Bill who 
generally takes the big fellows out to 
the old stump and there, in the same 
cold wind, cheerfully scraps away the 
scales and fixes ’em all ready for the 
frying pan, on the cook stove, over in 
the shack. 


After all, Bill’s a good old scout! 


PING 


bought from druggists, attracts many 
animals. Musk, oil of fennell, oil of 
lavender and other oils are recom- 
mended by trappers. These oils can 
be added directly to the bait. Or a 
fish, or piece of meat can be dipped in 
them, and “trailed” around near, and 
toward, the trap. The soles of the 
trapper’s boots can also be coated with 
them so that, walking about, he will 
make trails. The trail should always 
lead to the trap. 

The making of trails is in itself an 
art, and will not be gone into here. It 
is well enough, however, to apply one 
or the other of the oils, or just a coat- 
ing of grease, to the soles of the boots 
when the trapping grounds are 
reached. This helps to kill the human 
smell. It is also well to remember 
that gloves, preferably of leather, 
should always be worn. “Traps 
shouldn’t be handled with the bare 


hands. Then, too, traps should be 
clean. They mustn’t be rusty nor 
“smelly.” They can be washed first 


in a weak lye solution, greased and 
then held, (with gloves) over a fire in 
which a little bacon or pork rind, or 
chicken feathers, is burned. 

Probably the animals most likely to 
everywhere are muskrats. 
They are, therefore, easiest to study, 
and not too hard to trap. 

But Bill and I want to repeat our 
warning—even in taking muskrat, 
don’t be a game hog. Take the sur- 
plus, not the whole colony. 

Muskrats like the grassy banks of 
lakes, swamps or rivers. They like 
to live among reeds and flags and wa- 
ter lilies. In summer they burrow in- 
to the banks. Their entrances usually 
are underground, or under water. 

In fall the muskrats form colonies. 
Then they go out into the water prop- 
er, and build their houses. These are 
made of reeds, sticks, grass and mud. 
The living room is from sixteen to 
twenty-four inches in diameter, in 
about the middle of the house, and has 
an underwater entrance. 


The rats breed three times a year 
and have litters of from four to eight. 
Remember, however, that a lot of 
things happen to the young muskrat, 
and that many of them die or are 
killed before reaching maturity. So 
don’t kill off too many of the parents 
in winter. 

The rats eat roots of the water 
plants, and like carrots, apples, pars- 
nips, and sweet corn. These, there- 
fore, are the baits to use. Some trap- 
pers tell us to put the musk, from the 
glands of the animal (located on both 
sides, under the root or the tail) on 
the bait or trap. This is a good enough 
suggestion if you have the musk. But 
it should be taken in spring, and pre- 
served in alcohol. Since you probably 
haven’t got it, it is well to add that it 
isn’t really necessary. Use fish oil in- 
stead, or nothing at all if you can’t get 
fish oil. 

The rats move from their winter 
homes to the shore, and to the water 
plants, to feed. They leave distinct 
trails, or runways, in consequence of 
this travel. The first step, therefore, 
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is to find these runways. They a 
be seen, starting from the houses, an 

here and there through the ice. The 
landing places must be found. i” 

That done, use a number one, or two, 

steel trap. Set the trap two inches un. 

der water, covering it with drift) 
leaves or grass. It can be baited or 
left “blind.” A carrot, crushed a lit) 
tle to let the juices escape, or an ap-| 
ple, are good bait. The traps should. 
be staked in deep water, the stake be. 
ing driven to one side, and not in the 
runway. Be sure to stake in deep wa- 
ter—for the muskrat, when trapped, 


will immediately turn toward the wa.| 


TRADE 9 — tok ter, and the trap will drag him down 
to a quick and comparatively easy 
death by drowning. If the trap is fas- 

. tened near the shore the rat will, 


MARK twist and gnaw and will not only es. 
cape, but will suffer pain and perhaps 


Specialties for Sportsmen . ‘ : Ze oe cite. good set is made by using a| 


Double the pleasures of outdoor life by using only good reliable equipment. Marble : aise ve ee a nada va 
Specialties are gua/ity goods that induce genuine pride of ownership. They are used and C= trap ix chopped into the log. The| 
endorsed by world famous hunters, fishermen, and outdoor people everywhere. The iS chain ring is then stapled je tna unde! 
name Marble on a hunting knife, axe, etc., means as much as does “Sterling” on silver- id aac diaveat po ésaibia The 
ware. “Marble” is the “buy word” with sportsmen who know good equipment. | 3 2 Ser P t slanti ey t th 4 

Every article that bears our trade-mark is fully guaranteed. It will give you } a Om s Say, o> s OrSEn me k a 
keen satisfaction and long service. ' at the bottom of 8 creai ea win 

‘ the trap an inch or two under water, 
The muskrat will climb this log and| 
step into the trap. | 


No. 1—Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight. Stem is not used. Made for most all sporting rifles. Write for Hits ! A board can also be be cleats be- 
rigid, but is held by a spring, which gives, in case circular. 85c. : ’ ; Wall ing nailed upon it, like a ladder. 
sight is accidentally struck. Prevents breakage. Two No. 7 wae ars: phase ae ae nee q 4 Traps are set between the cleats and 
dises furnished—different sizes. $3.60. grade steel blade especially adap ed for dressing sk “ye ‘ 

NOTE.—-When ordering sights direct from us, al- -and furs. Cocobolo handle—aluminum tip—blade_5 | Boveral. of them soley be set. The 
ways mention make, model and calibre of rifle they are  inches—weight 314 oz. (Sheath included). $2.50. ISR chain rings are fastened to the under 
intended to fit. ee ee 2, Woes alte: ene te side of the board. This board is then 

“No. 2—Marble’s Improved Front Sight. Ivory or good features of all hun ing knives. — ap = . ‘ f 
gold bead—1-16, 3-32, or 1-8 in. Fine for running sticking, skinning, cleaning, slicing. Biggest value on a pushed into the stream, and a stone 
or snap shots. Used by many professionals who do market. Blade, 4% in.; laminated leather handle, ; placed on the lower end to weight it | 
fancy shooting. $1.10. ; 3% in.; S200. tip; weight, 5 oz. (Sheath in- ; down. The traps can begin under the 

No. 3—Marble’s V-M Front Sight... Gold face an cluded). .00. , ; (Ng ; i 
gold-lined aperture. Many experts prefere it to a bead No. 16—Marble’s Ideal Hilt Knife. Blade of fin- i) PY water and one a more may even be 
sight. $1.65. est cutlery steel. Stag handle. (Sheath included). = ad : set over the surface. If above the | 

No. 4—Sheard Front Sight. Gold bead. Shows ee ete $3.25; 6 in., $3.50; 7 in., $3.75; 8 : surface, however, be sure the chain 
well in dark timber—will not blur. Shows same color _ in., $4.00. f : VT iA : Tae : ie : 
on all objects. Type shown is for rifle. Also made No. 17—Marble’s Ideal Knife. Laminated leather |e i goes cove into deep water—even if. 
for many revolvers. $1,65. handle. (Sheath included). 5 in. blade, $2.75; 6 h you have to add wire. If you dont)! 

No. 5—Special Sheard Sight for -Winchester 1894 7 PERSIE nd maa Sear ain eee \\ set muskrat traps so that the rats will 
Carbines. $1.65. 0. arble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil. est } ch fs 

“No. pater Duplex Sight. Combines “fine and — guns, rifles, fishing reels. Cleans, lubricates, polishes. y )\ { rush them ase deep water, many of 
coarse’ sights in one. Makes snapshots, sure shots. Never gums. Dissolves residue of all black and smoke- P , your catches will get away. ; 
The 1-8 in. white enameled bead folds down when the ahd hia ae bee 6 * aa, hes — ; Muskrats are curious. Sometimes 
1-16 in. gold bead is being used. $1.65. 0. 19—Marble’s Ri leaner. Brushes of softes < : p4] Ati ten 9 

No. 6A_—Marble’s Duplex Sight showing enameled brass gauze, on a spiral spring core, which forces : they will step into a trap that has 
bead in use. brushes to follow twist, rapidly cleaning out all lead, : nothing but a piece of shiny tin, or a. 

No. 7—Marble’s Standard Front Sight with 1-8 in. copper, rust or powder residue. State calibre wanted. a minnow, as bait. ; 


If your sporting goods dealer doesn’t sell Marble’s Specialties send 
your order direct to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


ivory bead. Can also be furnished with 1-16 55¢, 5 va ; an 4q 
cotter sim eee oC No. 20—Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod. Brass see- i All this would hardly indicate @| 

No. 7A—Marble’s Standard Front Sight with 1-16  tions—steel joints—swivel tip—wood handle. Solid great power of smell, or need for cau 
in. gold or ivory bead. Can also be furnished with as a one-piece rod. ote are yam ere rs tion. It is true, of course, that musk- | 
3-32 -8 in. bead. $1.10. and canvas case included. Al calibres, .22 to .50. ; : 
: Fee tastes Watt Match Box needed by Lengths, 22 to 34 in. State length and calibre want- : Se peccd the 1 ae of the fox. 
every soldier, hunter, camper. Guaranteed moisture ed. $1.10 ney are trapped under water, and | 


proof. 5c! No. 21—Marble’s No. 6 Safety Axe. (Guarded) that takes the human smell from the | 
No. 9—Marble’s Pocket Compass—Polished brass Length, 12 in.; weight, 22 oz.; hickory handle. Lead traps. At times, too, they don’t seem | 


: € wait a Phe fa 7. F 
ETE ES ja. ame Cea paneer eer oe to mind the human presence very 
My ete! ith tines bac hie Cag  Lare t be tenes) gree em | 
side of coat or shirt. Always in sight. Balances ). Length, -; Weight 20 02. ; 4 iA —even if it’s only to) cetointe e | 
eae tec a while walking. $1.25. Has guard. Solid steel blade, 2°¢x4 in. habit, in case you're going after other | 
No. 11—Marble’s Clincher Gaff,... Humane—doesn’t No. 23—Marble’s No. 9 Camp Axe. Handle, 14 animals later on—is a mighty good | 
rip nor tear. Holds any fish 1%4 to 20 lbs. Quicker, in.; weight, 22 oz. Solid steel blade, 27gx4%4 in. thing. 
Taken all in all, good, clean traps, 
treated with a little grease, and han- 


surer than landing net. $1.10. $1.25. (Sheath 65c extra). 
No. 12—Marble’s Folding Fish Knife... Cuts, rips, No. 24—Marble’s No. 10 Camp Axe. Handle, 16 or 
dled with gloves, get more catches 
than the other kind. 


seales. Blade folds into handle. Locks when open. 20 in.; weight 28 oz. Solid steel blade, 314x4%4 in. 
JUST HUNTING 


Carried in pocket. $1.50. $2.25. (Sheath 65c extra). 
} 
i 
Bill and I hunt deer in upper Wis 


+ 


—- -—  — ———_— 


Ate. petans Geie 


No. 13—Marble’s Auxiliary Cartridge... Permits tar- Your Dealer Can Supply You. Send for catalog F 
get practice and small game shooting with big game showing entire line of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for 
* ~ . | 
consin. We_ shoot one buck ae | 


rifles at little expense. .22 and .32 pistol cartridges Sportsmen, 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 562 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 

This doesn’t mean that we just bring 
home one buck each. There is a | 
ference, e | 
A lot of fellows go up into the woods 
and shoot at everything that moves. | 
They shoot first and investigate after- 
ward. Maybe they’ve shot a polecat, | 


GARRISON PATENT ale or a chicken hawk, or another hunter; 
i os or maybe a doe. Whatever it is they 
Becta es Sad a Se Paras anes wre co 333] a hoard Sjustslet dt faye” 


THESPRING TEMPERED SPIRAL STEELCORE OF MARBLE'S CLEANERS Bill wouldn’t let me hunt that way} 


even if I wanted to. If he ever caughi 
me blazing away at a moving shrub, 
or something indefinite out in the um) 
derbrush, he’d brain me with my o 
gun, 

Bill has convictions. He says tha | 
shooting one buck and no more, is no 


THE MUNSON-KENNEY CO First National Bank of a matter of law. It’s a matter of play: | 
i Iron Mountain ing the game straight; of saving a lit 
MAKERS OF Iron Mountain, Michigan tle of brah s pease vast eho a 
saving a little of it agains e time 
CANVAS COVERS Bizet Sind SANE alas when Little Bill gets old enough to #0 
wit poste Tbe con meric Aas aS ea out into the woods with his dad and 
ae it . F, Brown, President; J. C. m- j 5 
herly, Vice-President: Wo J. Geo. ei Sapte a about the creaturg 
TENTS FLAGS lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. that struggle along out there. z | 
; Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, Bill likes to hunt, and he likes to 
Fiore areas J. W. Franson, bring home his deer. There’s noth 
Our service and price will warrant your giving us your business See La Pict: ing foolish or sentimental about him. 
POO, C0 2 no we ood E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. pe pe oo eae aide ae cue 
460 BROADWAY MILWAUKEE, WIS. seonalng A Blbrgmay We gua | when’ ne old. buck, atter making @ 
MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE ing, G. O. Fugere. thin ice and went through. The buck 
———————— was stuck right there in the cold wa- 
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ir and the muck. Bill might have 
i1ot him down at his leisure, or 
alked over and cut his throat. 


But he didn’t. He just lowered his 
‘in, lighted his pipe, and watched the 
ick struggle for five full minutes. 
linally the old forest monarch got his 
vot on a log or something, and came 
it with a great splash. He seemed 
‘little dazed and stood, sort of trem- 
‘ing, for thirty seconds more. Then 
»2 made a leap for drier footing and 
larted into the woods. All Bill said 
as: 

,“Go it it, old man—an’ I hope no- 
ody else gets you.” 

}Hunting’s a fine thing. It does a 
it of things to a man’s character. 
here’s nothing about real hunting to 
‘ouse the instincts of murder and 
jaughter. When real men begin to 
iderstand the woods, and the fine 
xings that live there, they lose the 
asire to kill. 

'The best hunters I have met are a 
‘t like Bill. They let an awful lot of 
hances go by. They do much of their 
linting with their eyes, and their 
urs, and a little of it with their nose. 
‘hey see things and hear things, and 
mell things. They come back with a 
‘iophy—a head, or a few pelts, or 
me rabbits or ducks—but they come 
ack with a lot more mental pictures. 
‘hese pictures they’re likely to bring 
lit when they’re all alone before a 
replace back in town. Their hunt 
‘Sreads over the whole year—in se: 
on and out. They live, again, a lot 
“& the moments they lived in the 
‘oods. 

\It’s to that kind of men Bill and I 
‘ant to appeal in these outdoor pages. 
‘say “Bill and I,” because I can’t 
1ink of the out-of-doors without Bill. 
We want to encourage the right 
ind of hunting and fishing and we 
‘ant everybody to get a fair share of 
ame. But we also want the game to 
at.a fair chance, and we don’t want 
‘ar forests overrun with murderers, 
or pot hunters, nor game hogs. 

| We believe that every game law 
aould be strictly observed—not be- 
ause there’s a game warden around, 
‘or because it would cost $25 or $50 
) break the law, but simply because 
lur game today needs all the protec- 
jon it can get. 

So if we want to preserve the fine 


_ifluence of a natural outdoors for our 


hildren, we’ve got to go slow. 


Feeding for Winter Eggs 
(Continued from page 27) 


'3. Six parts of corn or hominy meal, 
‘ parts ground oats, 4 parts wheat 
uddlings, 4 parts bran, 7 parts beef 
craps. Suitable when succulents are 
upplied in slight excess. 
4, Six parts of corn or hominy meal, 
| parts ground oats, 4 parts wheat 
iiddlings, 2 parts bran, 2 parts alfalfa 
neal, beef scraps fed in separate hop- 
er and constant supply. Particularly 
rell suited to light and active breeds. 
Hominy meal at present time is 20 
er cent cheaper than corn meal and 
be proportion of beef scraps in the 
‘bove mashes will permit the substitu- 
_on of hominy for corn meal. 
' When alfalfa or clover is grown on 
ihe farm, it may be omitted from the 
lash and an equal amount of wheat 
\ran substituted. A fresh supply of al- 
alfa or clover may be placed each day 
1 an old berry crate and the fowls al- 


wed to consume the leaves. 


_An addition of three per cent of 


one meal is beneficial. 


| One-half to one percent of fine table 
alt should be added to all mashes and 
he mash thoroughly mixed. 

Green Feeds may consist of cabbage, 
langels,_rutabagas, alfalfa or clover 
ed in racks, and sprouted grains. 
Supply Fresh, Clean Water and Keep 
rom Freezing. 

General Rules for Mash Feeding. If 
he hens eat too much, reduce the 
mount of cornmeal or close hopper 
art of the time; if the fowls are get- 
ing too fat pursue the same policy; if 
hey eat too little mash, increase the 
mount of cornmeal and feed less 
rain in the morning and at noon. 
Milk by-products, skim-milk, sour or 
vutter-milk, are partial substitutes for 


~*~ 
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HAT a difference Electric 
| Light makes in life on the 
farm! No more dim and splut- 
tering lamps and lanterns. In 
their place, bright, clean, far- 
reaching light that makes the 
entire house inviting and enabies 
necessary “after dark” work to 


be done quickly and efficiently. Decide now to have a 


TRADE 


Electric Light and Power Plant 


HERE’S one made for your farm, whatever your needs may be=and it’s 
the only one that “runs itself,” starting and stopping automatically, 
preventing any battery abuse, and requiring no attention, except fox 
i water, oil and gas. Made:in 15-50-100-250-500 and 750 lamp sizes — at 


$395 to $6,000 


DEALERS:—Farm lighting and power is the 
coming Big Business. Get into it now with 
the MATTHEWS, the o Jy full automatic 
plant. Write at once for our dealer sales 
co-operation plan, and available territory. 


Murphy Supply Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
QUALITY and SERjVICE 


MATTHEWS Exclusive Full Automatic Features Pre- 
vent over-charging or under-charging of Batteries. 


ape et 


beef scraps. When these are given 
liberally, reduce the proportion of beef 
scraps in the dry mash to 10 per cent. 
Mashes are absolutely essential for 
highest production. 

Wet Mashes have been largely sup- 
planted by dry. There is economy in 
wet mashes if skillfully fed, and suit- 
able wastes are available. Table 
wastes and unsalable vegetables, if 
cooked, may form a considerable pro- 
portion of mashes. C O A 

Tractor Display 7 L 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company has arranged for an excep- 
tionally fine exhibit of tractors and 
other power farming of tae at the 
Minneapolis Tractor Show, January C N S CO O 
31 to February 7. The company has E TRAL WE AP AL C r) 
contracted for a large space in ie 
Overland building for the purpose o 
making the exhibit the most practical MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
and educational demonstration of pow- 
er farm machinery it has ever planned 
for an exhibition of this kind. 
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ORDER 


Drain Tile 


N O W 


For Winter Delivery 


We Have All Sizes 


F. HURLBUT & CO. 


GREEN BAY, WIS 


MEMBER[GREEN BAY ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
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Paints 
Brushes 
Muresco 
Varnishes 


White Lead 
Linseed Oil 


Wholesale Distributors 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


GREEN BAY HARDWARE CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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Oconto County Wins the Wisconsin 


Potato Prize 
By ROBERT AMUNDSON 


County Agricultural Agent, Oconto County, Wisconsin 


CONTO COUNTY, Wisconsin, sud- 

denly sprung into prominence as a 

“potato county” by capturing first 
prize at the Wisconsin Potato Exhibi- 
tion at Milwaukee, December 10, 11 
and 12. According to the judges, the 
prize was awarded on “the uniformity 
of size and shape, superior quality and 
color.” 

Besides the excellent quality of po- 
tatoes a feature of the exhibit was the 
fact that it represented the first effort 
of the kind on the part of Robert 


Amundson, county agricultural agent. 
Last year Oconto County had no agri- 


cultural agent and landed in the “cel-. 


lar.” 
what a county agent can do. 


hibit at “$1.75 plus a lot of work.” 


The showing this year proves | 
Mr. | 
Amundson places the cost of the ex-_ 


Competition for first place was very | 


close, there being only 2.3 points differ- 


ence between the first five competitors. | 
Following is the standing of the seven- 
teen counties, all from Northern Wis- 


(Continued on page 57) 


A DEPENDABLE RANGE 


is the goal of every stockman. 


With 


a dependable range he feels sure of 
success and secure against future ad- 


versity. 


A tract of select, cut-over 


land in Cloverland offers stockmen 


this opportunity. 


Tracts to Suit Needs 


We have several choice ranges among 
our holdings which we will sell to 


practical stockmen on terms that will 
be to his advantage. 


CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. | 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland”’ 
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HE farmers of the United States 
this year produced the most valu- 
. able crops in the history of the 
jation. The final report of the Depart- 
nent of Agriculture sets the value at 
) 514,092,740,00, compared with $12,600,- 
526,000, the revised figures of 1918, an 
J nerease of $1,942,214,000, based on 
orices to producers December Ist. 
The five leading grains—wheat, 
horn, oats, rye and barley, aggregated 
»,850, 344,000 bushels, an increase of 
lid, 541,000 bushels over last year. The 
value of these grains was $7,177,- 
- 69,000, compared with $6,761,366, 000, 
im increase of $415,803,000. The acre- 
).ge in these principal grains was 
(59,124,173, compared with 356,407,162, 
in increase of 2,600,000 acres. 


_ While the corn crop is the fourth 
‘argest on record its valuation looms 
‘tp above all others and is next to the 
‘most valuable known, being worth 
3,934,234,000, or $415,000,000 more 
‘han last year. The crop was 2,9177,- 
50,000 bushels, an increase of 7,000,- 
‘00 bushels over previous estimates, 
md an increase of 434, 000, 000 over 


ast year. 
|The wheat yield was the second 

argest known, 940,987,000 bushels, a 
cain of 23,000,000 over former returns 
nd of 33,887,000 bushels compared 
vith last year. The value is placed 
at $1,542,452,000, compared with 
921,438,000 last year. 

: The oats yield was 1,248,310,000 
hushels, 28,000,000 bushels more than 
sreviously reported, but the shortest 
‘n recent years, and a loss of 290,000.,- 
fee from last year. 

Barley was smaller than hoped for, 
‘65, 719,000 bushels, a loss of 90,600,000 
vushels from last year. 

While potatoes turned out better 
han early estimates the yield was 


CLOVERLAND 


| The 1919 Farm Crops the Most Valuable 


in the Nation’s History 


There. was a slight loss in beet 
sugar production, the yield being 
1,527,696,000 pounds, compared with 
1,530,126,000 pounds last year. 

Hay is a record crop of 108,666,000 
tons, or 17,500,000 tons in excess of 
last year. There is all the feed the 
country requires and a good surplus 
left for export. 

Although there have been no record- 
breaking yields of farm crops, except 
in hay, the aggregate value sets a new 
mark, which is highly satisfactory in 
view of the general advance in the 
prices of about everything. 


Farmers Planning Potato 
Growers’ Exchange 


Farmers of Northern Wisconsin 
and Northeastern Minnesota in the 
vicinity of Duluth are planning a Po- 
tato Growers’ Exchange, with head- 
quarters in Duluth, to market their 
potatoes. It is expected that the or- 
ganization will be definitely launched 
and a program formulated during the 
week of the annual Farmers’ and 
Homesteaders’ convention at St. Paul 
in January. 

Spencer Cleland of the University 
farm at St. Paul is one of the origin- 
al sponsors of the plan. It is pro- 
posed to establish a local potato ex- 
change in each community with 100 
to 200 farmers as members. When 
the annual potato crop is harvested 
the local exchanges will communicate 
with the headquarters exchange at 
Duluth, giving them the number of 
carloads of potatoes ready for ship- 
ment. The function of the Duluth 
office will be to keep in touch with 
the nation’s potato market, advising 
the local organizations where ship- 
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Capital and 
Surplus 


$600,000 


Speaking of Banks and Banking 


BANK ‘‘AD”’ means nothing 

unless there is behind it a 
REAL SERVICE that will help to 
build up YOUR business. The 
spléndid growth of THE MecCART- 
NEY NATIONAL BANK may be 
attributed to the fact that because 
of its service the business of its 
customers is made to grow. No 
bank can grow and prosper un- 
less its customers grow. So our 
first aim is to help our customers 
along the road to prosperity. 
Once a customer of this bank you 
become a member of the BANK 
FAMILY with its co-operation 
and sympathy in all your under- 
takings that are of a legitimate 
character. 


Come and see 
or write us. 


The McCartney National Bank 


Green Bay, Wis. 


ments can be made with the most 
profitable result. 


57,901,000 bushels, or 43,600,000 bush- 
Is short of last year. 


NT 


WIRE FENCING 


DISTANCE 
BETWEEN 
BARS-IncHEs 


CLOVERLAND’S Greatest Wholesale Hardware House offers you its services and 
Me BBARS 45 7 


purchasing power to help you secure 
\\ -- ct aa wai | an 


the most reasonable price and the 
= \: F 
oe 7a a B Se! Ht 
car is ee 


Eien 


ments for— 


= 


Sheep and Cattle Fencing, 
“Certainteed” and “Pioneer” 
Roofings, 

Hardware Fixtures for Stock Sheds 
and Ranch Houses 


4 


quickest delivery on your require- 


VERYTHING you need in 
the hardware line can be 


secured from our Menominee warehouse— 
—right here—the front door to Cloverland. Come and 
see us—if you can’t come write or telephone. We 
want to hear from you—better still, we want to meet you face to face and talk 
it over and show you the greatest stock between Chicago and Duluth—right 
here in good old Cloverland in the U.S. A. 


BN rthers Hardware and Supply Company 


MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 


VV0UTwwnn LV 
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The Comfort, Convenience, 
and Economy of the 


PRIVATE 
PUMPING 
SYSTEM 


will be felt in every part of the farm or home 


Write us about your 
Fresh Water Needs 


HARTMAN-BODILLY-SUESS CO. 


McCARTNEY NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 


ortable 


Saw Mills 


—pay the cost of land clearing 


HINA 


—provide lumber for every 
farm use 


—pay for themselves in service 
rendered to you and your 
neighbors. 


AU 


WRITE TO 


CARL HARTMAN SALES CoO. 


McCARTNEY NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
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| Sheep Growing in Northern Minnesota 


(Continued from page 24) 


Millet is good feed if cut when the 
heads are turning yellow. 

When it is decided which is the bet- 
ter, the Holstein or the Guernsey, the 
Duroc-Jersey or the Poland-China, the 
Leghorn or the Plymouth Rock, I pre- 
sume it may also be decided which is 
better for Northern Minnesota, March 
or May lambs. Personally, I prefer 
to have the lambs come about May 
15th, as the weather is favorable, the 
green pasture gives the mothers a 
good supply of milk and the ewes have 
had plenty of exercise at lambing 
time, and mother their lambs well. 


Proper Way to 


An acre of potatoes requires eight 
to nine bushels of seed, ordinarily 
worth $3 to $5 per bushel, or,‘say, $30 
per acre. An acre of corn ground re- 
quires one-eighth bushel of seed corn, 
of a value not to exceed $1.00. Under 
these circumstances, why should not 
a potato raiser be just as particular in 
planting seed potatoes requiring $30 
worth of seed per acre as he would in 
planting corn requiring $1.00 worth 
of seed per acre? 

Every care possible is taken to 
plant seed corn accurately, the ears 
being lutted and tipped and the seed 
graded and the most accurate working 
planters possible secured to do the 
dropping. No mechanical device has 
been perfected to drop entirely accu- 
rate the various sizes of pieces used 
for potato seed; consequently, the 
only sure way of planting potato seed 
accurately is by hand. 

Further, the average self-drop po- 
tato planter with the construction 
row in use more or less mashes the 
seed, frequently destroying the “eye” 
or the seed germ, and by taking out 
of the seed in this process a consid- 


These are a few rambling remarks 
on a big subject. I should like to urge, 
however, that every farmer in North. | 
ern Minnesota call to his aid a little 
band of sheep. They will help him 
make and build up his farm. And in 
this age when every hamlet, village 
and city has its commercial club, let 
me also suggest that no better work 
can be done by such an organization 
than to carry out some plan for dis- 
tributing sheep among the neighbor- 
ing farmers, and, if necessary, fin- 
ancing the new beginners. Let every 
commercial club have its committee 
on sheep. It pays. 


Plant Potatoes 


erable amount of the juice which is 
necessary to germinate the sprout, 
the seed fails to grow. This frequent- 
ly results in the waste of seed as well 
as full returns from the ground plant- 
ed. If the seed does sprout and come 
up, its vitality is lessened by the loss 
of this juice, and the sprouts are 
weak and do not thrive properly. 

Properly covering the seed is also 
an important matter that hes not been 
given the attention it merits. After 
the seed is placed in the ground, the 
soil should be rolled cover the piece 
so that the moisture is retained in 
the earth until the seed has an op- 
portunity to properly sprout and 
come up in a vigorous manner. Wheti 
the soil is left loosely over the seed 
the air circulates throvgh it and if 
the weather is unusnrally dry after” 
planting the seed ,often lies in the 
ground and rots for lack of moisture. 
A practical corn raiser could not be 
given a corn planter which did not 
10]1 the ground over the seed, and 
why should a potato planter use a 1ma- 
cone which does not enitbody this de 
sirable feature. 


235,000 Acres of 
Cut-Over Lands 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
land, Michigan. 


Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 


{rictsu: sol 


Northern 
Tracts of -all sizes. 


Wisconsin. 
Terms to suit. 


Bay de Noquet Co.| Oconto Lumber Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


OCONTO, WIS. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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[XN Schumacher Feed and Big “Q” Dairy Ration we have 
supplied dairymen with the most simple, easy to feed 
ration possible to compound. One that not only produces 
exceptional results in the pail, maintains the best physical 
condition of their cows, but also saves a lot of time and labor and elimin- 
ates the guess-work incident to mixing their own ration. With 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘OQ’ DAIRY RATION 


fed in combination you can easily and quickly proportion 
the amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
individual requirements of every cow. 


This combination has unusual palatability, high digest- 
ibility, nutrition, wide variety and proper bulk. It makes 
feeding easy, economical and accurate. Simply mix these feeds 
in proportions to meet the individual needs of each cow and 


your dairy feeding problems are solved. For more energy and 
vitality, feed more Schumacher Feed, the carbohydrate ration, at the same 
time giving each cow all the Big “‘Q” (protein) that she will respond to. 
This method results in maximum production over long periods of time and 
improves to a wonderful degree the general health of your herd. 


The Quaker Oats mpany asress Chicago, U.S.A, 


CLOVERLAND 
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s| Cattle and Sheep Ranging in the Great 


Lakes Basin—An Editorial $ 


(Continued from page 13) = 
really qualified men who know the country but who are disinterested. The 
best of these perhaps are the live stock experts in the colleges of agricul- 
ture of the three states. The commercial organization in the various 
larger cities will be helpful. 


The Cloverland Magazine will give every possible aid. It has | 


studied the soil surveys, and knows land. It will be glad to sug- 
gest districts (not specific tracts) where grazing will succeed. It 
will be glad to go over maps and other data with any prospective 
grazer, farmer, or settler. It will tell him specifically about the 


various districts and how he can reach and examine them. It 


will, when possible, assign a member of its staff to accompany the 
newcomer, and it will offer every other aid within its power. It 
has knowledge of land ownership and is in close touch with bank- 


ing institutions ready to handle live stock accounts provided 


these accounts are based upon sound management. It can sug- 
gest cities, towns, and villages where the right business, educa- 
tional and home facilities prevail. 

The magazine calls attention to the excellence of the grazing tracts 
in the clover belt states. 


January, 1920 


Drought is unknown; vegetation is luxuriant; 


| 


climatic conditions are right and there is no general obstacle to success | 
in the way of the live stock grazer. The bitter experiences, during both 


summer and winter, which some western states have contended with never 
prevail in Cloverland, 

On the other hand, the Magazine wants western men to understand 
that their success and happiness in the Great Lakes Basin will depend 
upon the soundness of their efforts. Properly located, properly planned | 
and properly operated, the cattle or sheep ranch of Cloverland will be a. 
profitable investment. Improperly located, incorrectly operated, and mis- | 
managed, it can eat up a fortune, just as any other business will do with 


: 


| 


the wrong start and the wrong kind of guidance. | 


Converting Fleece into Wool You Wear 


(Continued from page 9) 


tised goods, and those made by con- 
cerns who have a reputation to main- 
tain and who identify their goods by 
their own brand or trade mark, and 
are therefore responsible for the serv- 
ice rendered by that piece of goods 
and can be held to an accountability 
should it not prove its worth. 
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Drop 


Price within 


It Does Not Bruise 
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an “‘aye’? will sprout. 
with this machine. 


A. J. PLATT, Mfgr. 


Popular Potato Planter = Popular Price 


™% The Keystone Hand- 


Reliable—well made and 
finished. Does splendid work— 
simple — moderate priced. 
plant from four to five acres per day. 


but a few acres and could not afford a 
more expensive machine. 


Opens the furrow to the proper 


the Potatoes 224 you can be sure 


No waste of expensive seed or high priced land 
Its work always pleases the user. Secure catalog 
for complete description and testimonials. 


Planter 


Will 


reach of farmers who plant 


depth, drops the potatoes, 
covers them uniformly. 
The open faced adjustable 
wheel that follows the 
runner presses the earth in just 
the proper manner to hold the 
moisture and insure best results 
in sprouting. Depth of plant- 
ing perfectly regulated. Easy 
to operate, no complicated 
mechanism to get out of order. 


— every piece containing 


STERLING, ILL. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


The amount of wool consumed dur- 
ing the war by the various nations» 
was an inconceivably large amount 
as, next to food and ammunition, the 
fighting forces must have clothing and | 
the conditions under which the war 
was waged required warm clothing» 
and of the best in character. | 
We hear of the various things that. 
helped to win the war, and I believe . 
that among the first that should be_ 
included in the list is wool, for a poor. | 
ly clad, cold, shivering army in the 
trenches would rapidly lose its morale 
and fighting force. There was no bet- 
ter equipped army in the world than 
our fighting forces, and the credit for 
it is due to those who made the gar 
ments, as well as to those who made 
the cloth, and last, and by no means. 
least, to those who grew the wool and 
tended the flocks, and I therefore 
think that the grower and sheep | 
breeder of the West and Northwest | 
can proudly and truthfully say, oa 
helped win the war.” 7 | 
Among these I am proud to say I 
can enumerate twenty-five boys who | 
are members of the Patrick-Duluth 
Boys’ Sheep Club. Impelled by patri- 
otic motives, primarily, they agreed 
to take care of four sheep and do their . 
part toward increasing the wool sup- | 
ply. I am happy to report that these | 
boys have, with no exception what 
ever, made a great success of their | 
work. Starting two years ago in Jan- 
uary with a flock of 100 sheep, four | 
each to the twenty-five boys, this flock — 
has increased in two lambing seasons | 
to 350 sheep. One boy starting out | 
with but four ewes two years ago has 
now the equivalent of a flock of 
twenty-one sheep. He has actually 
nineteen living, has sold two. f 
These boys through the sale of their 
wool have paid for about ‘one-half. 
of the cost of their sheep and thet 
| 


flocks today represent their origin 
investment, plus 250 per cent. : 

I believe what these boys have done | 
scattered over homesteads. and small 
farms adjacent to Duluth, can be done | 
by every farmer and -homesteader in 
Northern Minnesota, and I look for 
ward to the time when Minnesota 
will be listed among the states as one 
of the greatest wool producing sec 
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The southward flow-or agricultural and industrial production from all the vast 
territory in Upper Michigan and Wisconsin— to the great world markets 


t 
} follows a natural course toward the shores and lakes and into 
} 


. GREEN BAY 


The Gateway to Cloverland 


cA World Port— 


for live stock and agricultural products, with an unexcelled harbor and superior rail facilities. 


cA Financial Mart— 


for the stockman, dairyman, farmer, manufacturer or merchant—its banks understanding and 
able to meet every legitimate need. 


cA Stock Buying Market— 


with immense yard and packing plant facilities able to expeditiously handle every live stock 
shipment. 


cA Jobbing Point— 


whose great wholesale houses successfully compete with the nation’s largest establish ments. 


cA Shopping Center— 


whose retail stores will delight, and supply the need of every man and woman. 


Stockmen, Farmers and Business*Men 
can freely correspond with the 


GREEN Bay ASSOCIATION #¢ COMMERCE 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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USE THE BANKS 


OUR local banks are interested 

in your business welfare. They 
are institutions which deal in serv- 
ice. The more you use them the 
more good they can do and the 
more you will be benefited. 


The banks of the United States 
now have 35,000,000 depositors 
and the number is rapidly increas- 
ing. These figures show the 1m- 
portance of the banks in our eco- 
nomic system. 

The banks are ready to assist you 
in the development of your busi- 
ness plans. Learn about their many 
services and use them. 


First Wisconsin National Bank 
MILWAUKEE 


Total Resources Over 
$100,000,000 


Capital and Surplus 
$8,000,000 


| 


Assembled Acreages in 


WISCONSI 


Are Now Ready for the Western Grazer or 
the Corn Belt Live Stock Farmer 


RANCHES OF ANY SIZE 


360,000 acres of the best grassed and clov- 
er-covered cut-over lands, all watered by 
streams and lakes, have been assembled 
in Northern Wisconsin, and will be ap- 
portioned out in solid blocks to suit the 


stockman. 
Get your location before the Spring rush is on 


Write to the 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


Athletic Club Building, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CLOVERLAND 
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An Editorial Talk With Our Readers 


(Continued from page 5) 


Men may teach revolution. They 
may start “movements.” They may 
preach discontent. They may arouse 
class hatred. The wolves among 
them may try to climb trees and the 
squirrels hunt game. It can’t be done. 
It gets them nowhere. It only blocks 
progress, breeds hatred and strife and 
in the end, leads them right back to 
where they  started—squarely up 
against plain, honest work. © — 

The spirit of the North Country 
doesn’t ask whether the other fellow 
is getting along on an easier basis. 
As a matter of fact he probably isn’t. 
There’s the story about the middle- 
aged farmer. He got along pretty 
well but he figured that he was work- 
ing harder than the city man. So he 
called on a big manufacturer. He 
found him seated at a big mahogany 
desk, dreaming about a farm. 

“Nice, easy job you've got.” said 
the farmer. 

“Wish I could trade it for a farm,” 
said the manufacturer. 


They traded. 


Next day the manufacturer began 
farming. Grasshoppers got into his 
garden. His grain lodged. The flies 
were bad. The cows were restless. 
The hired ‘man qufit.. The tractor 
wouldn’t run and the horses balked. 
All in all he had a bad time of it. 

The farmer was, meanwhile, run- 
ning the factory. His men struck. 
Prices dropped. The bank called a 
loan. His stenographers were lazy. 
The telephone drove him frantic. The 
rush and haste and excitement nearly 
killed him. 

One day, in despair, he drove out to 
the old farm. He found the manu- 
facturer. fussing with a broken 
mower: 

‘“How’s farming?” he said. 

“Rotten. How’s manufacturing?” 

“Rotten!” . 

“Let’s trade back.” 

And they did. It was a plain case 
of the squirrel hunting game and tlie 
wolf climbing a tree. It can’t be 
done. Men aren’t alike. They’re not 
all fitted for the same job. Some are 
farmers, others manufacturers. Some 
are mechanics, others artists. Some 
are merchants, others seamen. A few 
are leaders. After they have been 
proven it, it is good to follow them. 
Real leaders give more than they 
take. 

As for false prophets—the world 
seems full of them. More crack- 
brained fads and political what-nots 


have been evolved in the past few_ 
~ years than in a considerable previous 


period of world history. The Clover- 
land Magazine is an agricultural pub- 
lication. It has no political hobby 
to exploit. But, for the sake of con- 
tented family lives; for the sake of 
progress and prosperity and peace— 
it wishes that the whole work-block- 
ing pack might be sunk in the North 
Country lake, by North Country farm- 
ers. That, we think, would be a real, 
agricultural achievement. 


So the Cloverland Magazine wants 
to work hard. It hopes, in the com- 
ing year, to reach most of the farms 
in the north-temperate zone. It hopes 
to gather the soundest, most practical 
and most readable agricultural in- 
formation. It hopes to serve the 
stockman, the dairyman, the fruit 


grower, the poultryman, the genera) 
farmer and the country merchant. 

It believes that the farm woman ig 
a mighty factor in the life of the 
nation. It will try to interest her. 

It believes that, being published in 
the greatest sporting and game coun- 
try in the world, it should give some 
attention to the sportsman and the 


, out-of-doors. 


It wil continue its efforts with 
sheep and cattle grazers. 

A year ago the Magazine sent men 
into the West. They told the story 
of a great, unused cut-over range, 
where grasses grew. Trains began to 
come. Livestock was unloaded in the 
clover fields. The cut-over lands fed 
sheep flocks. 

The Magazine expended money and 
effort to accomplish this. Big, far. 
seeing men and women—the grea{ 
development bureaus and commerce 
associations—made it possible, 


Most of this western livestock 
thrived. Early sales netted goo¢ 
profits. Late sales, on a broken mar 


ket, showed losses. The country ha¢ 
nothing to do with that. 

So, during the coming year, the 
Magazine will again send men int 
the west. They will again tell th 
story of the clover fields. They wil 
again advise care and caution. They 
will urge that the right range h 
chosen. And, when we look back nex 
year, we may see failures here an 
there; we may find men who mad 
mistakes; but we will again find ; 
big percentage of success. If th 
market is right we will find big profits 
If it isn’t we won’t. That’s all in th 


game. 
The Magazine recognizes agricul 
ture as the fundamental industry 


Hvery other activity depends upon if 
Men and women cannot live withou 
it. Cities cannot prevail unless agri 
culture gives them sustenance. Upol 
a sound, practical agriculture is th 
future of mankind dependent. | 
However, agriculture is mad 
easier, more attractive and more el 
ficient if it maintains cities. Th 
reaper and binder are city products 
The comforts in our homes are city 
made. Our automobiles come fron 
city shops and the clothing we wea 
is fashioned in the city’s mills. | 
We need cities. We want them t 
go clean, be fair, deserve trust, ani 
join us in mutual helpfulness. Fron 
them, too, we expect plain, old-fast 
ioned WORK. We are tired of strikes 
tired of fuel shortages; tired of rai 
way tie-ups. We want production 
The Magazine believes that th 
Cloverland belt is undergoing 
growth, a prosperity and a develoy 
ment undreamed of a few years agé 
It is attracting western cattle an 
sheep in ever greater numbers. It i 
attracting farmers from the east an 


south. Industries are springing u 
in its every village and city. Thi 
prosperity means individual happ 


ness. It means that Cloverland ha 
taken its place with older sections 
that it is a worthy part of the riches 
agricultural zone in the world. 

We may go on in the knowledg 
that we will go straight. We are no 
ashamed of what we have done. Bu 
we know that we shall build in a 
even bigger, better, more -generou 
and sounder way, as we enter thi 
the New Year. 8 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


: 
Foreign Exchange i 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Trust Department 


Total Resources, September 12th, 1919 . . . . . Over $20,000,000.0 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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\ EGISTER OF DEEDS 


Northern Minnesota 


can insure the future 
of your business 


Title to a block of our lands suitable for graz- 
ing can be had on long-time easy payments. 


Are you depending on leased lands? 
Why? Is it satisfactory? 


Write Us Today About These Lands 


NORTHERN LUMBER CO,  CLOQUET LUMBER CO, | JOHNSON-WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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“Eat More Lamb and Mutton” Campaign a Success in Dulut 


HE PROOF of the pudding is the 
eating. That’s about the way the 
Cloverland Committee of the Du- 
luth Commercial Club figured it when 
they named November 14th and 15th 


“Greater Cloverland Lamb and Mut- 
ton Days.” 
The members of the committee 


know that Northern Minnesota lamb 
and mutton is as fine as can be pro- 
duced, for they had been thinking, 
seeing, dreaming and eating lamb and 
mutton since last February, but like 
the wise old owl who discovered the 
oasis in the great desert created July 
Ist, 1919, according to the historian, 
they wanted to pass the good word 
along. 

They wanted all the people of Nor- 
thern Minnesota to know about “Clov- 
erland Honeyed Mutton” and just how 
good it really is. Therefore it was 
planned that for a solid week a pub- 
licity campaign wouid be conducted 
previous to the red letter days. That 
from every angle the lesson of “eat 
more lamb and mutton’ would be 
driven home to the housewife so hard 
that out of pure curiosity, if for no 
other reason, everyone would be eat- 
ing ‘“Honeyed Lamb” on the four 
teenth and fifteenth of November. Did 
they eat more lamb, you ask? They 
did. About five times as much. 

They are good fellows, these men 
on the Greater Cloverland Committee, 
and every western grazer that brought 
his sheep to Minnesota this past graz- 
ing season, will emphatically tell you 
so. Yet it was not charity alone that 
prompted their actions. A more seri- 
ous purpose was aimed at; the es- 
tablishment of an industry is one thing 
but the benefits to be derived by con- 
suming the product of that industry 
right at home, is even more to be 
desired. You get it both ways, both 
going and coming. Creating a greater 
home market for Minnesota’s Newest 
Industry was the mark for which the 
committee aimed. 

And that’s about the way the people 
of Duluth and Northern Minnesota 
do things. You can bet your last 
Canadian dime that the job is thor- 
oughly done. Going West and bring- 
ing home to graze on the fertile pas- 
tures of America’s last frontier of op- 
portunity, Northern Minnesota, a half 
million dollars’ worth of sheep was 
only half the job. The job was not 
complete until the annual turn-off of 
these forty-five thousand western 
sheep found their way into the homes 
of the citizens of that same section. 

Northern Minnesota wants more 
grazers, a lot more sheep and cattle 
men, and if a greater home market 
for his live stuff among the small 
farmers and his dressed meats to the 
townspeople will help to encourage 
more ranchers to come and take up 


CLOVERLAND 


By I. W. LEE, Ass’t Secretary of Duluth Commercial Club 


A truck load of “*Honeyed Lamb” ready for delivery co retail markets 
during the “Eat More Lamb and Mutton” campaign in Duluth. 


homes and ranches here, the Duluth 
Commercial Club will bring it about. 

For the Western readers of Clover- 
land the results of lamb and mutton 
days have a special significance. It 
unquestionably, by action and by 
word, confirms the faith of the citi- 
zens of Northern Minnesota in the 
adaptability of the lands for grazing 
purposes, and evidences a _ whole- 
hearted ambition to assist the perma- 
nent establishment of the grazing in- 
dustry. 

Since February last the Cloverland 
Magazine has faithfully carried the 
message of Northern Minnesota to the 
grazer. No attempt has been made 
to cover up or to describe conditions 
in false colors. It is unnecessary. 
Greater Cloverland is truly a land of 
clover and grasses. Everywhere where 
clover seed has dropped it springs up 
ten fold. In fact, in Cloverland clover 
grows like a weed. 

However, to get back to our story. 
For the benefits of those who may be 
interested in learning just how the 
campaign of “Greater Cloverland 
Lamb and Mutton Days” was carried 
on, I would set down the main factors 
contributing to the success of the 
movement. 

First of all, complete co-operation of 
the daily newspapers was secured. 
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They agreed to carry as feature stories 


- for the entire week and the material 


as outlined several days before the 
campaign for each day. And without 
hesitancy let it be understood that 
without the fullest measure of news- 
paper co-operation such a campaign 
will lack its punch. 

The matter was then presented to 
the wholesale and retail meat dealers, 
and quite naturally, was happily re- 
ceived and full cooperation secured. 
In addition desirable down-town show 
window space. was secured from pub- 
lic spirited merchants. 

In the main the above-named agen- 
cies constituted the carriers of the 
message. Great possibilities exist in 
the advantageous use of these agen- 
cies. The longer one thinks about it 
the greater in number becomes the 
ideas that might be employed. But 
this is what actually transpired. 

Starting with Sunday, November the 
ninth, the Duluth News-Tribune car- 
ried a sheep picture with a story set- 
ting forth the reasons for the cam- 
paign, following it on Tuesday with a 
picture of a clover field, accompanied 
by an explanation of the slogan 
“Honeyed Lamb.” On the remaining 
days -of the week pictures of western 
sheep that were fattened in Northern 
Minnesota this past season, loading 
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out for market to make “Hone 
Lamb,” a picture of a ewe with 
twin lambs, and a clip of wool, and - 
picture showing a section of the eight 


! 


een hundred Cloverland lambs in Swift | 


& Co.’s cooler were interestingly 
shown, accompanied by constructive | 
feature stories. q 
In the Duluth Herald each day of 
the week, interesting stories were car- } 
ried, using in connection a picture of 
a lamb on a cutting block so marked, 
as to show the various cuts of lamb, 
and a picture of a truck-load piled, 
high with dressed lamb enroute to the | 
meat shops. In addition the Herald on. 
the opening day November 14th, con- 
tributed its local daily cartoon in sup- 
port of the work. q 
Both newspapers supported the ea 
paign editorially in a splendid mai i 
ner. The whole efforts of. the news. 
papers were concentrated on empha- 
sizing November 14th and 15th as, 
“Greater Cloverland Lamb and Mut. 
ton Days,” celebrating the close of the | 
first season of the western campaign) 
which resulted so satisfactorily, — 
Through the wholesale meat dealers | 
special paid advertising in the news 
papers was inspired and in the regular, 
advertising of the retailers Cloverland 
lamb was featured as the big card of 
the days. q 
Beyond question one of the most in- 
‘eresting events occasioned by the 
campaign was the lamb displayed by 
Swift & Company, at their Duluth! 
branch. The local manager made a) 
special trip to the packing house and 
personally selected his entire stock of 
eighteen hundred head to be offered 
for sale on those two days. The job 
was.well done. Each lamb was a per-| 
fect specimen. | 
A feature that attracted the atten- 
tion of the younger folks was the show 
window arranged by the Columbia 
Clothing Company, that had as its 
main attraction a young lamb. f 
all the sheep shipped into Minnesot 
this year this lamb perhaps has the 
most interesting story. Mary, for that) 
is her name now, was born on board! 
the train and became separated from 
her mother when unloaded. Mary 
was indeed a sorry sight, an apt sub- 
ject for adoption and that is exactly 
what happened. Mr. Thomas Ower, 
of Two Harbors, took Mary home with 
him that evening and from that day 
on Mary prospered and grew fat un- 
der the affectionate care bestowed 
upon her by Mr. Owens’ two grand: 
children. Mary has found the folks 
of Greater Cloverland very, kind to 
the western sheep. | 
And that is about how Novembe?| 
14th and 15th came to be-known | 
every housewife and in every home as 
“Greater Cloverland Lamb and Mut: 
ton Days.” . | 


Swift and Company's display of 1,600 prime lambs in the “Eat More Lamb and Mutton” campaign. A purple ribbon with “Cloverland Lamb” in gold letters 
and a neat purchase tag, giving the name of the purchaser, were attached to each. The decorations were the national colors and winter smilax. Two demon- 


strators were present, explaining the retail cuts of lamb and how they were made. 
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CLOVERLAND 


SERVICE! 


When you come to Minnesota 


|FN the picture above are two employes 
and one member of the Cloverland 
Committee of the Duluth Commercial 
Club. This sheep train has just arrived 
at the point of unloading from Wyoming. 
These men are there to see that this 
rancher gets the proper start on his new 
range. That is service. 


Your letters of inquiry will receive 
a definite and thorough answer. 

Upon your arrival in Northern Min- 
nesota we take you out and show you 
the country. 


WHEN your sheep or cattle are ship- 
ped in you will find the orders you 
left for fencing, building of unloading 
shuts, etc., efficiently carried out. 


When your train arrives this same > 
service provides you a man that stays 
with you until you get properly located. 


And while you are getting acquaint- 
ed in the new country the Commercial 
Club is your service station. 


We believe in our lands and render- 
ing service is our business. 


COMMERCIAL CLUB e& DULUTH 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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WRITE US TODAY ABOUT GRAZING AND FARMING OPPORTUNITIES 
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E are keenly interested in the 
development of the agricultural 
and Grazing opportunities of Cloverland. 
What helps any part of this Empire 

of the North helps it all. 


Calumet & Hecla Mining 
Company 
JAMES MacNAUGHTON 


Vice-president and General Manager 


CALUMET MICHIGAN 


Upper Peninsula 
-~Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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Rape and Clover Produce Top Lambs 


Ap P. OWENS of McLean County, 
2 Illinois, has a hobby, and this 
hobby is raising market-topping 
lambs. 

In order to make his lambs bring 
the highest money on the day they 
arrive on the market Mr. Owens spec- 
ializes in growing rape and clover 
mixed with his oats in the spring and 
rape alone in his cornfields just be- 
fore the last plowing. At times it is a 
question with this farmer as to which 
he is the more enthusiastic about— 
the rape or the lambs. He likes to 
talk about both and thinks that lambs 
that are not on rape pasture are not 
on feed at all. 


Mr. Owens shipped 210 lambs to the 
Chicago market December 9 and re- 
ceived the highest price paid that day 
by the packers—$16.25. His lambs av- 
eraged eighty-two pounds and were 
taken without a sort. On Thursday of 
the previous week he had a four-car 
string that brought $16.50. They went 
straight, as there wasn’t a cull in the 
entire band. This sheepman topped 
the market several times last year. In 
fact this achievement has become 
regular with him in his fifteen years’ 
experience in working with his hobby, 
the hig fat lamb. 


“Lambs are money makers if they 
are handled carefully,” said Mr. Ow- 
ens, after hearing the price he had 
received, “and the most careful meth- 
od of handling them.is to run them on 
a rape and clover pasture until the 
corn is out in the fall and then on a 
rape-cornstalk pasture until they are 
top-notchers and ready for the mar 
ket. 


“Very few feeders can put a band 
of lambs on a grain ration and feed 
them to advantage. Too often the 
lambs are allowed to founder them- 
selves and then the feeder is certain 
to suffer a loss. I don‘t see the need 
of taking this risk, which, if it turns 
out well, is expensive, on account of 
high priced feed, when lambs equally 
as good as the best fed on a grain 
ration can be produced on rape and 
clover and rapé and corn stubble. I 
have tried both ways and I gave up 
the grain fed lambs years ago—they 
don’t pay.” 

Mr. Owens has 600 acres of land in 
the three farms that he owns. The 
most of this land he uses as a pasture 
for his lambs, dividing the fields into 
40 acres tracts fenced sheep-tight. Dur- 
ing the present year he fed out 700 
lambs. Every year for the past fifteen 
years he has shipped from 500 to 1,000 
lambs for the market. 

When Owens plants his oats in the 
spring he uses a force feed drill with 
seeder attachment. In his seeder at- 
tachment box he places “the rape and 
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The 


First National Bank 
of 
Duluth, Minnesota 


With resources of over 
$25,000,000.00 


With Thirty-two years of 
sound, conservative 
banking 


Invites your business 


“The Bank of Friendly Service’’ 
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«corn stubble tract. 
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go into the ground with the oats, 
After the oats are harvested the rape 
and clover pasture come on fast, if the 
season is at all favorable, and make 
a fine pasture about Sept. 1. | 

Shortly before the corn on the Oy.) 
ens farm is ready for the last plowing 
some one goes through the fields | 
grinding a broadcast seeder and gow. 
ing about 24% pounds of rape on every | 
acre. When the cultivator shovels | 
come along they cover the rape a 
In a short time the rape is growing 
into pasture for the lambs. After the 
corn is picked this pasture is usually. 
just right and the lambs are switched 
from the rape-clover tract to the rape 
The lambs Dick 
up a little corn in the field, and this 
assists in balancing their ration. \ 

Mr. Owens buys his feeding lambs 
on the market every year and is very. 
careful about turning them on the’ 
rape and clover pasture before they | 
are inured to their new feed. He 
makes a practice of turning them out 
an hour the first day and gradually) 
increasing the feeding period until 
they remain in the pasture all day, | 


Pure Bred Stock Record 


That the pure bred live stock rec-| 
ord for Michigan, and probably for the 
entire United States, is held by Liy-| 
ingston County, is apparent from the 
results of a cattle census just com-| 
pleted in the county. A widespread | 
movement to improve the breeding of 
dairy and beef cattle has been going | 
on throughout the country during re | 
cent years, and the wonderful show- | 
ing of Livingston County is held as a 
triumph for the live stock interests of 
the state. 

Of the 424 bulls in service in the | 
county only 2 per cent are rated as. 
scrubs, 76 per cent being registered 
stock, and 22 per cent classifying as | 
“grades.” The census shows 321 | 
herds of registered live stock, with a 
total of 3,668 animals, not including | 
bull calves. 

“Holsteins are the predominant 
breed in the county,” says County Ag 
ricultural Agent F. S.° Dunks, under 
whose supervision the census was | 
taken. ‘There are 275 registered Hol- 
stein herds with 256 registered Hol- 
stein sires. Shorthorns rank next in 
the list, while there are seven other 
breeds that are represented by two or 
more pure bred bulls. 

“Our scrub bull list has already | 
been reduced to ten individuals, and 
we hope to eliminate these during the | 
coming year. This will leave the 
county 100 per cent pure bred.” 

Other counties are rapidly ap. 
proaching the standard set by Liv: | 
ingston, and it is believed that within 
a few years the entire state will be 
free from the production-lowering in- | 
fluence of poor breeding stock. 


| 
| 
| 


The returns from an extensive in 
quiry made about the middle of No- 
vember indicate a somewhat smaller | 
production of soy beans and cow peas 
than last year. Relatively few coum 
ties in the principal producing sec 
tions for each of these crops reportea | 
an acreage or a yield per acre equal | 
to or greater than normal, or equal to | 
or greater than 1918, according to 
the Bureau of Markets. 7 
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WHITE GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY, GRAIN, SCREENINGS 


We are large handlers -of 
BALED HAY in this market, 
and can supply you with Tim- 
othy, Timothy and _ Clover 
Mixed, Prairie, or Midland Hay. 
Let us know your wants. 


204 Board of Trade Bldg., 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 
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These Wyoming Sheep 


Grazed Near Two Harbors, Minn., 


Brought Top 
Market Price 


Business 
Men 

of Two 
Harbors, 


Two Harbors, 


Lake County, 
Minnesota. 


ieee A. CROSTHWAITE of Cody, Wyoming, 

shipped 4,100 sheep to a range near Iwo Harbors, 
Minnesota, the 6th of last July, and sent his first bunch 
to South St. Paul, where they pEcue Dt top market, on 
September 15th. 


Do You Know of 
a Better Record? 


There are thousands of acres more in Lake County, 
Minnesota, and in the vicinity of Two Harbors, just as 
good as the range that gave Mr. Crosthwaite such a 
handsome profit for coming to Cloverland. These ranges 
of blue grass and clover await your flocks and herds. 


Inspect Lake County cut-over land first, 
and if satisfied, bring on your 
sheep and cattle. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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WEALTH IN 
Cut-Over Lands 


Lumbermen have almost eliminated the forests 
of Cloverland. The old plaint is that they robbed 
the land of its wealth. Experiments within the 
last few years have demonstrated how erroneous 
this opinion was—experiments have demonstrat- 
ed.that the-lumbermen really paved the way for 
rapid development of the greatest livestock and 


dairy district in the world. The 


Real Wealth of Upper Michigan 


is in the vast acreage of 


CLOVER-COVERED 
CUT-OVER LANDS 


No better pastures may be found anywhere than 
on these thousands of acres that have been lying 
idle for many years. They offer opportunities 
unexcelled for livestock farming, which experi- 
ence has shown farmers to be the most profitable 
method of farming. In Cloverland the settler 
and small farmer are guaranteed success with a 
band of sheep or herd of dairy cows on the farm. 
And while the sheep and cows gather handsome 
profits from among the stumps, they are clear- 


ing the land and adding to its fertility. 


The Pablic Domain Commission of Michigan: 
WILLIAM KELLY, 


Chairman, Member Board of Control 
College of Mines. 


JUNIUS E. BEAL, 


Board of Regents, University of 
Michigan. 


THOMAS E. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


COLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, 


Secretary of State. 


ORAMEL B. FULLER, 


Auditor General. 


WILLIAM H. WALLACE, 


State Board of Agriculture. 


GEORGE L. LUSK, 


Secretary Commission and Commia- 
sioner of Immigration. 
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CLOVERLAND 
Laughing Bill Hyde 


(Continued from page 11) 


get along, with proud people always 
spurning their gifts. He’s got my nan. 
You take my tip, Kid, and cling to 
your coin. Salt it down for winter. 
That’s what I’m doing with mine.” 

“Are you?” Ponatah was not amused 
she was gravely interested. “I thought 
you were broke, Billy.” 

“Where’d you get that at?” he de- 
manded. “I’ve always got a pinch of 
change, I have. I’m lucky that way. 
Now then, you run along and don’t 
never try to feint me into a clinch. It 
don’t go.” 

Laughing Bill enjoyed a good rest in 
the days that followed. He rested 
hard for several weeks, and when he 
rested he lifted his hand to absolutely 
nothing. He was an expert idler, and 
with him indolence was but a form of 
suspended animation. In spite of him- 
self, however, he was troubled by a 
problem; he was completely baffled by 
it, in fact, until, without warning and 
without conscious effort, the solution 
presented itself. Bill startled his 
cabin mate one day by the announce- 
ment that he intended to go prospect- 
ing. 

“Nonsense!” said Thomas, when the 
first shock of surprise had passed. 
“This country has been run over, and 
every inch is staked.” 

“T bet I’ll horn in somewhere. All 
I want is one claim where I got room 
to sling myself.” 

‘Tf that’s all you want I’ll give you 
a claim. It has twenty acres. Is that 
room enough?” 

“Plenty. Where is it?” 

“It’s on Eclipse Creek, I believe. A 
patient gave it to me for a bill.” 

“He won’t call for a new deal if I 
strike it rich?” 

“No. I paid his fare out of the 
country. But why waste your valuable 


time? Your time is valuable, I pre- 
sume?” 
“Sure! I ain’t got much left. You 


don’t believe in hunches, do you? Well, 
I do. I’ve seen ’em come out: Look at 
Denny Slevin, for instance! I heard 
him say he had a hunch something 
unpleasant was going to happen to 
him, and it did. We'll go fifty-fifty on 
this Eclipse Creek.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“Suit yourself. Fresh air won’t hurt 
you.” 
_ The first frosts of autumn had ar- 
rived before Laughing Bill returned 
to town with the announcement that 
he had struck a _ prospect. Doctor 
Thomas was at first incredulous, then 
amazed; finally, when the true sig- 
nificance of those tiny yellow grains 
came home to him, his enthusiasm 
burst all bounds. He was for at once 
closing his office and joining actively 
in his partner’s work, but Bill would 
not hear to such a thing. 

“Stick to the pills and powders, 
Doc,” he counseled. ‘You know that 
game and I know this. It’s my strike 
and I don’t want no amachoors butting 
in. I got options on the whole creek— 
she’s eclipsed for fair—’cause I don’t 
like neighbors. You shut your trap 
till spring and sit tight, then we’ll roll 
our packs, stomp on the fire, and call 
the dog. Old Home Week for us.” 

“But, Billy, we can’t work out that 
claim in one winter,’’ protested the 
physician. 

“How d’you know we can’t? Mebbe 
it’s just a pocket.” 

“We'll find other pockets. We have 
the whole creek—” 

“Say, how much d’you need to satis- 
fy you?” Bill inquired, curiously. 

‘T don’t know. A hundred thousand 
dollars, perhaps.” 

“A hundred thousand! Whew! You 
got rich tastes! This ain’t no bon- 
anza.” 

“But if it’s any good at all it will 
net us that much, probably more.” 

Bill considered briefly, then he an- 
nounced: “All right, bo, I got your 
idea. When I hand you a hundred 
thousand iron men we quit—no qués- 
tions, no regrets. Is that it? But 
you’ve hiked the limit on me; I dun- 
no’s 1’ll make good.” 

By the time snow flew the tent on 
Eclipse Creek had been replaced by a 
couple of warm shacks, provisions had 
been bought, and a crew hired. Work 
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commenced immediately, and it ¢ 
tinued throughout the winter with B 
in charge. The gravel was lean-look | 
ing stuff, but it seemed to satisfy the | 
Manager, and whenever Thomas came 
out from town he received encoura 
ing reports from his partner. Hy, 
ceased playing solitaire long enou 
to pan samples in his tub of sno 
water. Now had the younger map 
been an experienced placer miner he 
might have noted with suspicion that 
whenever Bill panned he chewed 
bacco—a new habit he had acquired— 
and not infrequently he spat into thr 
tub of muddy water. 


of yellow particles left in the pan was 
proof positive that the claim was mak 
ing good. It did strike him as strange, 
however, that when he selected a p 
of dirt and washed it unassisted he 
found nothing. At such times Bill ex- 
plained glibly that no pay dump car 
ried steady values, and that an ine 
perienced sampler was apt ‘to get 
“skunked” under the best of ria 
stances. Concentrates lay in strea 
and pockets, he declared. Then 
prove his assertions Bill would hel 
his partner pan, and inasmuch ag he 
wore long finger-nails, undernea 
which colors of gold could be onal 
concealed, it was not surprising that 
he succeeded in finding a prospe 
where the doctor had failed. For fear 
Thomas should still entertain some 
lingering doubts, Bill occasionally se 
him down into the shaft alone, to Sal 
ple the pay streak, but in each in- 
stance he took pains to go down be 
forehand with a shot-gun and some 
shells of his own loading and to shoot 
a few rounds into the face of the 
thawed ground. 
The winter passed quickly enough, 
Bill’s only concern arising from the 
fact that his strike had become co 
mon knowledge, and that men were 
clamoring to buy or to lease a part of 
the creek. It was a tiny creek, and 
he had it safely tied up under his op- 
tions, therefore he was in a position | 
to refuse every offer. By so doing he 
gained the reputation of being a cau. 
tious, cagey man and difficult to deal 
with. 
Bill paid off his crew out of the first | 
spring clean-up, from the dust he had 
managed to dump into the sluices at 
night. Thereafter he sent the gold to 
town by Doctor Thomas, who came 
after it regularly. When he closed | 
down the works, in June, he and his 
partner held bank deposit slips for a 
trifle over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Rumor placed their proles at 
much more, : 
Bill saw little of Ponatah after his 
return to Nome, for the girl avoided 
him, and when he did see her she as- 
sumed a peculiar reserve. Her year 
and a half of intimate association with 
cultured people had in reality worked 
an amazing improvement in her, and 
people no longer regarded her as an 
Indian, but referred to her now as 
“that Russian governess,” neverthe: 
less she could retreat behind a baf 
fling air of stolidity—almost of sullen- j 
ness—when she chose, and that was 
precisely the mask she wore for Bill. 
In reality she was far from stolid an¢ 
anything but sullen. 
For his part he made no effort to 
break down the girl’s guard; he con- 
tinued to treat her with his customary 
free good nature. ~ 
Notwithstanding the liberal margin 
of profit on his winter’s operations, — 
Bill realized that he was still shy ap- 
proximately half of the sum which 
Doctor Thomas had set as satisfactory 
and when the latter began planning ta 
resume work on a larger scale in the 
fall, Mr. Hyde was stricken with panic. 
Fearing lest his own lack of enthusi- — 
asm in these plans and his indifference 
to all affairs even remotely concerning 
Eclipse ‘Creek should awaken sus 
picion, he determined to sell out his 
own and his partner’s interests in a¢ 
cordance with their original under- 
standing. Without consulting Thomas 
he called upon Doctor Slayforth. 
The pious mine-owner was glad te 
see him; his manner was not at a 
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hat it had been when Bill worked 
or him. His words of greeting fairly 
rickled prune juice and honey. 

“Say, Doc, I got a load on my chest! 
’m.a strayed lamb and you being a 
ort of shepherd I turns to you,” Bill 
egan. 

“JT trust you have not come in vain.” 
‘he ex-missionary beamed benignly. 
It has been my duty and my privi- 
age to comfort the afflicted. What 
roubles you, William?” 

“There’s a school of sharks in this 
illage, and I don’t trust ’em. .They’re 
oo slick for a feller like me.” 

‘Tt is an ungodly place,” the doctor 
greed. “I have-felt the call to work 
ere, but my duties prevent. Of course 
labor in the Lord’s vineyard as I pass 
hrough, but—I am weak.” 

, “Me, too, and getting weaker daily.” 
sill summoned a hollow cough. “Lis- 
en to that hospital bark. I gotta blow 
‘his place, Doc, or they'll button me 
Pp in a rosewood overcoat. I gotta 
ell Eclipse Creek and beat it.” Again 
le coughed. 


' “I am distressed. 
‘ome here?” 
+ “T aim to sell out to you.” 
_ “What is you price, William?” 
; “A hundred and fifty thousand, 
fash,” 

Slayforth lifted protesting palms, 
My dear man—” 
| “That’s cheaper’n good advice, and 
jou know it. I took out ’most that 
juch last winter with a scowegian 
‘ang of six. Here’s the bank’s O. K. 
fut I ain’t got use for a lot of money, 
Yoc. I wouldn’t know how to run a 
ineyard like you do. All I want is a 
‘ice little corner saloon or a cattle 
‘anch,” 
‘ “It is a large sum of money you ask. 
“here is always an element of uncer- 
lainty about placer mining.” Doctor 
jlayforth failed to conceal the gleam 
f avarice in his eyes, 
' “Doc, take it from me; there ain’t a 
jarticle of uncertainty about Eclipse 
‘reek,” Bill earnestly assured his 
fearer. “If I told you what’s there 
‘ou wouldn’t believe me. But Thomas, 
ie’s got a gal and I got a cough, They 
‘oth need attention, and he’s the only 
uy that can give it. We’re willing to 
‘and you Eclipse if you'll take it.” 
' There was considerable conversa- 
lion, and a visit to Eclipse Creek, but 
he doctor, it proved, was willing to 
lake any good bargain, and a few days 
“ater the transfer was made. When 
jhe larger part of Slayforth’s winter’s 
jlean-up had changed hands the two 
artners adjourned to Thomas’s little 
'ffice. . 
’ “Well!” The physician heaved a 
yeep sigh of relief. ‘It’s all over, and 
'-I feel as if I were dreaming.” 
/ “The Oregon sails tomorrow. 
ime to stomp on the fire.” 
' “I—I wonder if we were wise to sell 
ut at that price,’ the doctor mused, 
oubtfully. 
| “You lay a bet on it, bo. Something 
ells me that soul-saver will go bust on 
Nelipse Creek. I got a hunch that 
Tay.” Mr. Hyde’s seamy face wrinkled 
‘ato a broad grin. 
/ “Well, I’ve more faith in your 
-unches than I used to have. You’ve 
;een a good friend, Bill, and a square 
ne.” The speaker choked, then 
vrung his partner’s hand, “I’ve cabled 
alice to meet us. I want you to know 
-er and—I want her to see that I 
jured you, after all.” 
“Td admire to meet her, but my 
jaste has allus run more to brunettes,” 
“on Mr. Hyde. Then, since he ab- 
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orred emotional display, he continued 
riskly: ‘‘Now call the dog. I’m off 
0 buy our duckets.” 

Laughing Bill purchased three tick- 
ts instead of two, then he went in 
earch of Ponatah. It so chanced that 
found her alone. Now neither he 
or any other man had ever called 
pon her, therefore she was dum- 
ounded at his coming. 

“Well, Kid,” he announced, “me ’n’ 
he Doc have sold Eclipse Creek, and 
7e bow out tomorrow on the big 
moke.” ; 

Ponatah opened her lips, but no 
ound issued. She possessed a strong 
oung body, but the strength, the life, 
e d suddenly to go out of it, leav- 
her old and spiritless. 


By why do you 


CLOVERLAND 


“Got a kind word for us?” the man 
inquired with a twinkle, 

“I'm glad you struck it rich,” she 
murmured, dully “You-you’ll take 
care of yourself, Billy?” 

“Who, me?” I don’t s’pose so. I 
don’t know how to take care of noth- 
ing.” There was a moment of silence. 
“Like me?” he asked. 

Ponatah turned away blindly, but as 
she did so Laughing Bill put his hand 
gently upon her shoulder, saying: 

“Cheer up, Kid. You’re going to 
join the troupe. I’ve come to get you.” 

There was amazement, incredulity, 
in the girl’s face as she lifted it to his, 
“What do you—mean?” she quavered. 
“Are you goin to—marry me?” 

“You guessed it!” he laughed. “I 
been aiming to put up that job on you 
for a long time;but I had a lot of deals 
on my hands. I was a sort of power- 
of-attorney for a coupla simps, and it 
kept me busy. If you think the two 
of us can do with three lungs, why 
we'll grab a psalm-shouter and—” 

“Billy! Billy!” Ponatah clung to 
him fiercely, hungrily. “Oh, Billy— 
I'll make you well. We’ll go to Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Montana—where it is 
high and dry—” 

“I been to them places,’ he told her, 
dubiously, ‘‘and I ’most stopped breath- 
ing altogether.” 

“New Mexico, then. 
ashamed of me there.” 

“Say, Kid! I wouldn’t be ashamed 
of a hare-lip and warts in New Mexico, 
But you got me wrong; I’m plumb 
proud of you, and just to prove it I 
aim to make you carry our bank-roll 
in your name. That’s how she stands 
at the bank, and that’s how she’s goin’ 
to stand. From time to time you can 
gimme a check for what you think I’m 
wuth. Now then, do with me as you 
will; grab your lid; we’ll join hands 
and be soldered up.” 

Laughing Bill stared after the” girl 
as she hurried away; musingly he 
said: “The little Doc got in on no 
pair, for it was all her coin, of course. 
But she’d ’a’ had to split, fifty-fifty, 
with a lawyer, so it ain’t a bad deal all 
around.” 


You won’t be 


THE END. 


Annual Farmers’ Week 


Special new exhibits on agricultural 
subjects and entertainment of a high 
order are among the things announced 
for the annual Farmers’ Week at the 
Michigan Agricultural College, which 
is to be held this year from February 
Zetouo. 

Speakers of national reputation, in- 
cluding Dr. E. V. McCollum, of Johns 
Hopkins University; H. C. Taylor, 
Chief of Farm Management, Washing 
ton, D. C.; Dean Vivian, of Ohio State 
University, and many others will be 
heard. 


Annual meetings of a large number 
of Michigan’s leading agricultural or- 
ganizations will be held at East Lan- 
sing at the same time. These include 
The Michigan Crop Improvement As- 
sociation, Michigan Maple Syrup 
Growers, Michigan School Commis- 
sioners, Michigan Horticultural So- 
ciety, Michigan Muck Farmers, Michi- 
gan Potato Producers Association, 
and others. 


Farmers, housewives, rural workers, 
and others interested in the agricul- 
ture of the state are expected to at- 
tend the one week gathering in great 
numbers. Indications are that the at- 
tendance record of more than 5,000 
for the annual meeting will be broken 
this year, according to the men at the 
agricultural college who are in charge 
of arrangements. 


Michigan Leads in Cukes 


More than 40 per cent of the cucum- 
bers grown in the United States in 
1919, were grown in Michigan, ac- 
cording to Verne H. Church, field 
agent of the Michigan co-operative 
crop reporting bureau. Michigan has 
195 pickle plants and reports were re 
ceived from 144 of them. The total 
acreage of the state was 18,740. The 
average yield was forty-three bushels 
to the acre and the total production 
was 805,820 bushels. 
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Save Time, Steps, | 


Hd 

Ip atRONS of this bank are finding our bank-by- x 
mailand-phone service very convenient these busy Be: 
days. You will, too. 4 
You will be pelased to find the number of things we i 
can do for you by mail and telephone. 8 
24) 

Through this service you can make deposits, pay bills, : 
buy drafts without leaving home. i 
And you get just as good service as if you came here % 
in person. Give this service a trial. Save time, steps a 
and money. a 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK”; 
MARQUETTE, MICH. 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $250,000 


Send for our booklet, “Modern Banking,” which explains how § 
our system of Banking by Mail is made both safe and convenient. & 
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The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS > 


Cutover Lands 
in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 


in the Upper Peninsula of 
‘Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Zreas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Northern Crops Win at Mid-West Horticultural Show 


MAMMOTH 120-pound pumpkin 

grown in Shawano County, Wis- 

consin, won first prize against all 
comers at the Mid-West Horticultural 
Exposition at Des Moines, Iowa, in 
November. None of the spectators 
could remember of having seen s0 
large a pumpkin exhibited at this 
show, and visitors from Indiana, Miss- 
ouri, Kansas and other states which 
claim honors in pumpkin growing 
looked at the Northern Wisconsin 
product in amazement. The pumpkin 
was exhibited by Merton Moore, 
county agricultural agent for Shawano 
County. 


Northern Wisconsin vegetables and 
root crops also outdistanced all other 
exhibits, claiming 50 per cent of all 
premiums, and Northern Wisconsin 
potatoes garnered 75 per cent of all 
premiums in the potato classes. A col- 
lection of vegetables grown by Joseph 
Ward of Eau Claire, defeated entries 
from Iowa’s best market gardens for 
first place in the display of garden 
produce. Mr. Ward also won 60 per 
cent of the first premiums in indi- 
vidual classes of garden stuff. He also 
won first prize on the largest cabbage 
and first on sugar beets, in a race 
with Iowa, Illinois and Minnesota 
growers. 


N. M. Blain of Rusk County, won 
sweepstakes prize on a sample of ruta- 
bagas, which the judges declared to 
be the first ever exhibited in the coun- 
try. The perfection in color, size, uni- 
formity and quality, were specially 
noted by the judges. The largest seed 
house in Iowa obtained the loan of 
one of these rutabagas to photograph 
for a cover for the next year’s seed 
catalogue. 

N. A. Rasmussen of Oshkosh, won 
six first premiums and three seconds 
on eleven entries of garden produce. 
In potato entries Vernon Atwood of 
Rusk County, won first prize on Green 
Mountains, and his neighbor, Doc 
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The Sweep-stakes Display of Rutabagas 


Hemphill, took second on Burbanks; 
Ed Martenson of Vilas County, took 
first on Irish Cobblers, and Carl Hazel- 
berg, second; C. G. Kuney of Oneida 
County, took first prize on Triumps, 
and John Sendbeck of Vilas County, 
second. Vilas County won honors on 
Burbanks. J. F. Hauser of Bayfield 
County, won first on the best display 
of potatoes, and the Farmers’ Potato 


Association of Chippewa County won 
second in the same class. 

Ed Kringle of Barron County, had a 
display of ten bushels field run of 
certified Rural New Yorkers that at- 
tracted much attention. The field run 
was 332 bushels to the acre. 

J. W. Hicks, of the Wisconsin Certi- 
fied Seed Growers’ Association, was 
not only an interested spectator but 


This lumber company was the first to bring cattle to its cut-over lands, 
and carry on profitable and successful grazing in Cloverland. 


We offer Cut-Over Lands 


in Dickinson, Baraga, Menominee, Iron, 


Gogebic Counties, Cloverland. 


We own 15,000 acres in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence counties, Wisconsin. 


J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, 


MICHIGAN 


The greatest hardwood mill in the world, with an annual 


output of 51, 449,100 feet of lumber. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


‘twice as many sheep as he had at the 
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was on the job for business and _ | 
orders for several car loads of Wiss | 
consin seed stock. 

While the Wisconsin exhib 
were proud of their honors the most 
important feature of the show wags 
the educational demonstration for 
farmers in corn belt states. The large 
number of blue ribbons the judges at- 
tached to the Northern Wisconsin ex- 
hibits convinced them that the “north 
country” is not in the arctic circle and 
that vegetables and root crops attain 
superiority in size, form and quality, — | 
in a region they had always regarded 
as unsuited to any form of agricullaas 


Dollars and Sheen 


Harry A. Fox, a McLean countyy : 
farmer in North Dakota, has “killed 
two birds with one stone” by putting 
a small flock of sheep on his farm. In 
three years he has cleared more than | 
200 per cent in cash, has transformed — 
his farm weeds into mutton and has 


start. Mr. Fox bought seventeen 
sheep in 1917 and at the end of the 
season he sold the wool clip for $89, 

Emerging in good condition from 
the winter, the flock produced more 
than 100 per cent of lambs. Late im © 
1918 Mr. Fox sold twenty head for 
$400 and the wool clip for $106. 

Again the herd foraged through the 
winter and last spring gave him an- 
other 100 per cent lamb crop. This 
year, being thoroughly convinced of 
their value as a permanent invest 
ment, Mr. Fox sold only two of the 
flock, receiving $50 for them. He sold 
the wool clip for $112 and has thirty- 
six sheep on hand. 

During the three years that he has — 
had sheep they have foraged more 
than eleven months of the year. He 
has sold sheep, lambs and wool to the 
amount of $757 cash, used two for 
food, has thirty-six remaining and his 
original flock of seventeen cost $340. 
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_A New Year's 
Resolution: | 
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Resolved: 2 THAT as long as Cloverland, the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, is MY HOME—as long as I LIVE in Clover- 
land, WORK in Cloverland, and THRIVE in Cloverland, I am 
going to get behind Cloverland—work FOR it, boost for it and 
do everything within my power to make it bigger and better, so 
that the end of the year now begun will find Cloverland a little 
better for my efforts, and that through my association with my 
fellow-men this message of “Service FOR Cloverland” will be so 
thoroughly inculcated into their lives that the beginning of an- 
other year will find the “Fellowship of Cloverland Boosters” ten 
thousand strong, with a firm resolve and determined purpose to 
stake their all on: 


CLOVERLAND 


This I resolve because I know that: 
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How can you 
CLOVERLAND has sufficient natural resources to place it 
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best Carry out among the leading industrial centers of the world; the rich min- 
eral deposits, the vast acreage of virgin timber, the fertility of the 
7 . soil, the highways, railways and waterways are second to NONE Y 
this resolution for the possibility of their conversion into practical industrial Z 
pursuits. Z 
CLOVERLAND is one of the most attractive spots, scenically, Z 
e in’ the country; the thousands of sparkling, crystal-like inland Y 


lakes and rapid-flowing streams; the dense forest; the rolling 
plain; the 800 or more miles of macadamized touring highways; 
the summer camping and resort sites—all contribute to make this 
—my home—a mecca for the motor traveler and the only sane, 
sensible location for the lover of the “great outdoors.” 


Write Joun A. DoELLeE, 
Secretary-Manager, 
UPPER PENINSULA DE- 
VELOPMENT BUREAU 


sear iuette, Mich CLOVERLAND is destined to become a potential factor in the 
live stock industry of the country; the vast acreage of grassed, 
cut-over lands, left idle by the woodman’s axe, is coming to be 

: recognized as the westerner’s oasis, and already thousands of 
head of live stock from the far west have come to take advantage 
of this unusual situation, 
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CLOVERLAND is undergoing a “commercial revival” ; its citi- 
zens are taking hold; civic and commercial associations are spring- 
ing up where none have existed before; communities are uniting 
to attract new industries; there is a growing tendency towards 
organizing and ADVERTISING natural resource. 
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FOR ALL THIS, THEREFORE, I FURTHER RESOLVE 

3 to exert to the utmost my influence in my community towards its 
growth, expansion, development and ultimate recognition as the 
BEST community in CLOVERLAND, the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 
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(Signed) A RESIDENT OF CLOVERLAND. 
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am When writing advertisers, please mention Cloveriand Magazine. 
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PLANS FREE 
for this and other **Old Faith- 


ful’? Hemlock houses, barns 
and other buildings from a hen 


coop upward. 


We want you to see for 
yourself that the great 
lumber stand - by 
of the Ameri- 
can farm- 


TO 
GET THE 
FREE PLANS 
SIT DOW 


HEMLOCK Booklet No. 2, Farmhouses, or 


and write us for 
the ‘Old Faithful” 


No.1, Town Houses. (There are other books on 

all other farm buildings, too. Which do you want?) 

If you are handy with tools you can build from them your- 

self. The books containa COUPON GOOD FOR ANY TWO 

SETS OF PLANS FREE when presented to YOUR LOCAL 

LUMBER DEALER. He has the plans or can get them from us for 

you. We'll be glad to give you any advice or information we can. Just 
write and be sure to give your lumber dealer’s name. 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 
= (of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) 
312 F. R. A. Bullding ) Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


We spread the good news about “Old Faithful’’ HEMLOCK 
but we do not sell it. Get it from your Local Lumber Dealer. 


WHAT THE 


I. Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


—Choice of 400,000 acres of land at pricey ranging from $20 to $30 an acre 
for cut-over land. 

—A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and cen- 
tral Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much advertised wheat 
belt of Canada. 

—A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 
—Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 

—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities for 
much of their food. 

—Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride for farm 
products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa. 

—An unsurpassed fruit country, pro- 
tected by 1,000 miles of shore line along 
Lakes Michigan and Superior—a prac- 
tical insurance against frost damage. 
A choice of five lines of farming. 


Frult, Dairying and Live Stock, 


Truck Gardening, Grains, 


Root Crops 


20,000 Acres tarowoon LANDS 


Abundance of timothy, clover and blue grass. Well watered with 
spring brooks. Unequalled for cattle or sheep ranch. 


Price $7 to $10 an Acre 


Special price on first section sold. Write for further particulars and 
map to 


E. L. STANFORD, 


Marquette, Mich. 


CLOVERLAND 


Many Homeseekers Are Flocking to 


Northern Minnesota 
FRED D. SHERMAN 


Minnesota Commissioner of Immigration 


By HON. 


ORTHERN MINNESOTA with 

its millions of acres of -unim- 

proved lands received a great in- 
flux of new settlers again this year. 
The fact that Northern Minnesota 
possesses some of the best soils to be 
found is added inducement to the 
man looking for a place to build a 
home for himself and family. The 
moderate prices asked for these lands 
is also largely responsible for the 
number of new farm homes being 
opened up in this section of the state. 


Some new settlers take to farming 
and truck gardening, and have no dif- 
ficulty in finding a reacy market for 
all they raise. Others start in with 
dairying and truck farming and find 
this a very profitable means of mak- 
ing a living while opening a farm. 
Clover grows so profusely and so 
rank that there is no need to fear a 
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is necessary to bring forth wealth 
this region is to turn to earth, plant 
the seed, give it proper cultivation | 
and nature will do the rest. 

It is not necessary to have a lar 
tract of land to cultivate in Northe 
Minnesota to make it profitable. 1 
the timber region every acre lies rich 


in growing soils and here truck 
farming and gardening is most | 
profitable, while in the northwe 


section on the prairie lands small 
grain still brings forth the greatest 
wealth annually to the tiller of the 
soil. One fine feature of opening up 
a farm home in Northern Minnesota 
results from the fact that the settler 
does not have to have a large capital 
to start with. A few hundred dollars 
will enable any able-bodied man to 
get a good start in either the wooded 
section or prairie section of Northern 


A Modest Beginning Which Will 


lack of excellent food for stock; fod- 
der corn grows most rapidly, and even 
where silos are lacking this coarse 
food gives the owner of live stock 
added feed for the winter months, and 
this kind of stock rations is consid- 
ered excellent for dairy cows. 

Northern Minnesota is oft spoken 
of as “The Garden Spot” of the North’ 
Star State, and rightly so. Every- 
thing man or beast needs to keep the 
breath of life stirring can be raised 
on the soil of Northern Minnesota, and 
all that is necessary is a little at- 
tention in the planting and growing 
season, 

The healthful climate of Northern 
Minnesota is another good reason 
why people enjoy life in that section 
of the state. The family located on 
one of the tracts of open prairie or 
cut-over lands in Northern Minnesota 
has a gold mine in disguise. All that 


Save Best Grain 


Large sized, heavy weight grain 
seed generally produces healthier and 


“more vigorous plants and increases 


the chance for a larger yield. This 
being the case, it is well to hold back 
enough seed from market so that it 
may be run through a fanning mill 
and a-percentage of the best selected 
for the coming crop. If any large 
amount of grain is to be marketed 
during the winter it might be worth 
while to run it through the fanning 
mill before marketing, saving out the 
best seed. Weed seed and screenings” 
could be ground and used for feed. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


for 1920 Planting 


‘farm management, 


Soon Make a Good Farm Home 


wlinnesota. The necessary cash t 
make a small payment on the land 
and erect living quarters is all tha 
one needs, although with great 
capital the settler naturally has great 
er advantages. To own a home is one 
of the things every man and woma 
strives for from the time they star 
out in life and here in Northern Min 
nesota, the way is paved for thow 
sands of families to secure that home 
if only they make the effort neces 
sary. Many a man went in to North 
ern Minnesota a few years ago with 
very small capital and today owns 
farm property valued at thousands of 
dollars. No matter what your pos! 
tion today, there is an opportunity for 
you in Northern Minnesota, but delay 
is costly, as farm lands in this see 
tion are surely increasing in value, 
and will cost more each year, and ye§, 
we might add, each month. 


At present prices of hay it is poo 
economy to haul the seed to the ele 
vator and take a heavy dockage, e 
pecially if there is any feed value in 
the dockagé. A fanning mill is used 
only a few days of the year and con 
sequently should give good service to 
several farmers in a community, es 
pecially where the acreage of grain | 
small. There are several general p 
pose mills on the market that will do 
splendid work in all kinds of grain 
—L. B. Bassett, assistant professor of 
Minnesota Un 
versity Farm. 
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Commercial Association installed 
/ an exhibit at the National Hotel 
\Men’s Exposition in New York City 
jwhich was held November 10th to 
15th, the Hon. Chase 8. Osborn, form- 
jer governor of Michigan, gave an add- 
iress on “The North Country” in the 
‘Convention hall, November 12th. 

| This effort for publicity was more 
ior less experimental and was unique 
lin that no other city in the United 
‘States was so represented. The re- 
sort advantages of other parts of the 
‘United States were co-operative, that 
iis the New Hampshire hotels, New 
England hotels, Texas hotels and Flo. 
‘rida hotels all had booths at the ex- 
position, 

| As stated the proposition being ex- 
perimental it created considerable in- 
‘terest throughout the Upper Peninsula 
‘as to its success, and some of the 
experience and knowledge gained 
through attendance at this exposition 
may be of interest to the people of 
the North Country. 

We were disappointed in that the 
‘exposition was a much larger affair 
than figured on, covering three floors 
of the exposition building, with eight 
‘hundred and twenty exhibitors, thus 
to a great extent the personal touch 
was lost. Actually everything that a 
hotel man could use or would be in- 
terested in was displayed and it was 
ia hard day’s work to go through the 
‘exhibits and give them any sort of 
‘attention. In addition to the time nec- 
essary to examine the exhibits the 
hotel men were variously entertained 
and as is true with all strangers in 
New York they were busy looking 
for a good time. The search was par- 
ticularly difficult under the present 
arid laws, and a once-over for the ex- 


"Too Sault Ste. Marie Civic and 


CLOVERLAND 


Getting Acquainted With the “North 


Country” 
By CHARLES E.sCHIPLEY 


hibition was about all the time that a 
hotel man could spare. 


The association can congratulate 
itself on distributing the most sought 
after literature of any of the exhibit- 
ors, and while a great deal of the 
material given away by the different 
exhibitors was thrown on the floor 
after a passing glance, none of the ad- 
vertising material given by the North 
Country booth was ever seen on the 
floors of the Grand Central Palace, it 
was all taken home and in this way a 
most valuable distribution of informa- 
tion relative to this section was placed 
in the hands of the public who attend- 
ed the show. 


The convention hall, in which the 
meetings were held, was on the third 
floor of the building, and a person who 
started for the convention hall as an 
objective had to be very determined to 
finally arrive. Honorable Chase SQ. 
Osborn had the distinction of being 
the only speaker at the convention 
who filled the haH, and as is usual his 
remarks were enthusiastically re- 
ceived and his points energetically 
driven home to his audience. 

For some years the writer has con- 
tended that Sault Ste. Marie has not 
advanced industrially as it should 
with its peculiar economic advantages 
for a manufacturer, because it is off 
the beaten track. There are few cities 
in America that have to offer the most 
constant and dependable water power 
in America at a price which can be 
only duplicated by Niagara Falls, lake 
and rail transportation, a dependable 
and contented labor market and a 
wealth of tributary raw material. 

Lack of knowledge is the great big 
handicap to the progress of the entire 


(Continued on page 55) 


buildings. 


hood of shepherds. 
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The American Sheep Breeder 
and Wool Grower 


tells you how to feed and care for your ewes and lambs, keeps you 
posted on wool and mutton prices, informs you of the most effic- 
ient practice in combating disease, gives you others’ experience as 
to breeding, shearing, feeding, shipping, winter care, equipment, 


Put yourself heart and soul into the game and join the brother- 


Only $1.25 per year. Subscribe now, mentioning this ad, and 
get fifteen months for the price of twelve. 
Clubbed with Cloverland Magazine, $2.00 per year. 


The American Sheep Breeder -Co. 
U. S. YARDS, Chicago, Illinois 


' Hagenbarth says is ‘‘the greatest agricultural 
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Attractive 
Opportunities 


To buy cut-over range 


and 


agricultural lands 


from an old, reliable lumber company at 
prices and on terms which are most attractive 


at this time, when 


GREATER 
CLOVERLAND 


is finishing a year of great success in sheep 
and cattle grazing on cut-over lands, and a 
year of unprecedented sale of and location on 


new farming locations in what Frank J. 


and live stock section in the United States, if 


not in the world.’’ 


For full information address 


SAWYER-GOODMAN CO. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Or 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO. 


GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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SOMETHING | 
CLEAN CUT 


Something clean cut is what the cattle man wants 
and he doesn’t take long to decide when he sees it. 


Cloverland has proven its worth from the cattle 
man’s standpoint. The Northern Michigan Land 
Company has recognized this and are ready to 
meet him half way or better. 


We want to hear from more of you cattle and 
sheep men who are not getting the results you 
should in your present location. 


Our lands are ready for inspection and our cruiser 
is at your command. Meet the grazers who are 
making a success here and form your own opinion 
of this country. 


Learn more about Cloverland; send us an inquiry 
stating what plan you are interested in and we 
will give that inquiry such attention as will bring 
you to Cloverland and make you one of the many 
prosperous grazers wedded to this ideal country 


PIONEER BUILDING 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


How would 5,000 acres, fenced, equipped with suitable buildings, rea- 
sonable acreage cleared ready for cultivation, appeal to you? 


With a payment down easily within your reach and the balance spread 
over the years which your increase will easily take care of? 
Write us for detailed information. 


5,000 


Acres | 


Proposition 5-A 


Exceptional tract of land for cattle men who want to locate in Clov- 
erland. 


10,000 


Acres 


This we will fence, provide suitable buildings and clear land enough 
to provide winter feed; make a price, including everything; spread 
the payment over a period of ten years; initial payment within the 
reach of any cattle man equal to the job. 


Proposition 10-A 


Last But Not Least 


We are keenly interested in the diversified farmer who is i. the market for 


80 or 160 acres and our proposition will bear this out. W 
25,000 acre tract that we are colonizing under the foreeine een pe he 


Ten acres cleared read 
horses, two cows, two 
a farm. 


80 or 160 


Acres 


y for cultivation, comfortable house and barn, two 
pigs, 25 chickens and machinery necessary for such 


Our inquiries on this land have shown how keenl 
y interested people are~to 
own a home and they fully realize under this pl 

Write us for information on our 80 acre platen me Stel eg Mahl 


THE NORTHERN MICHIGAN LAND Co. 


C. A. McCANN . 


PRESIDENT 


309 CASWELL BLOCK. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. i 
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Winter Care of Sheep 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Never feed fodder or hay day after 
day in the same place on the ground. 
| Sheep do not like to eat from a place 
where they must muss over the feed. 


“When silage is not available, breed- 
ing ewes can be wintered up to near 
lambing time on shock corn and al- 
| falfa or clover. The ewes can be fed 
the shock corn on frozen ground or 
pasture when the weather is not 
stormy. Feed the shock corn spar- 
ingly until the ewes learn to husk it 
themselvyes—then they can be _ fed 
enough shock corn to make one larger 
ear to each ewe per day. The ears 
are easily counted as the shock corn 
is scattered. Always allow a few ears 

, extra if it is a large bunch of ewes. 


“Feed the clover or alfalfa in racks 
; at evening. 

' “There are numerous combinations 
; of feeds for ewes. The feeds to be 
fed depend upon the feeds that you 
can grow on your farm and the kinds 
that you can buy the cheapest, pro- 
viding they are good and suitable 
feeds. 

. “Breeding ewes should not be al- 
' lowed to become thin in flesh. They 
should always have protein feed in 
winter, such as alfalfa, clover or bean 
‘hay, oil meal, wheat bran, brewer’s 
grains, or gluten feed, to maintain 
their muscle and blood supply and to 
develop the unborn lambs. Cotton 
seed meal is a good protein feed and 
can be fed safely with silage. 

“It is always best to grow the clov- 

er or alfalfa to provide protein and 
_not buy too much expensive feed. 

“Watch the ewes closely at lamb- 
ing time to see that the new-born 
lambs do not get lost from their 
mothers and that they get the first 
mess of milk promptly—after that, 
they will stand considerable cold and 
will look after themselves in a surpris- 
ing manner if they have good moth- 
ers. Don’t neglect them. 

“It is a good plan to have hurdles 

six to eight feet long made of light 
boards or lath, which may be set 

‘across corners of the sheep house to 

make separate pens for the ewes 

while their lambs are young. The 
‘hurdles can be tied in place with 
| string or wire. Separate pens are es- 

pecially important with ewes that 
_ have twins, to keep the ewe and lambs 
together, so that the ewe will not 
disown one of the lambs. 

“Keep hogs and other stock away 
from the ewes and lambs. Hogs will 
eat the lambs while they are young 
and horses and cattle will tramp and 
injure them if confined in the same 
yards or sheds. 

“Barly shearing is always advis- 
| able if there is shelter for the ewes on 
cold nights and from rain. 

“Tf there are ticks on the ewes dip 
both ewes and lambs right after shear- 
ing. Be sure to dip the lambs, as the 
ticks will move to the lambs after 
the ewes are shorn. : 

“Ewes should be fed like dairy cows 
if they are to produce a lot of milk. 

“Don’t feed a ewe much grain for a 
day or two after the lamb is born— 
then her feed can be increased until 
the lamb learns to eat hay, grain, and 
grass, when her feed can be reduced 
and more given to the lamb. 

“Build a creep for the lambs, (a 
creep is a panel or fence with slats 
or palings far enough apart to let the 
lambs through, but not the ewes), and 
place a feeding trough inside the 
creep in which the lambs can be fed. 

“Always make a lamb trough so the 
| lambs cannot jump into it and soil 

their feed. Feed for the lambs at first 
can be wheat bran, cracked corn, a lit- 
tle oil meal, or any clean ground feed 
until they learn to eat. Then they can 
be fed cracked corn and oats, oil meal 
and silage, or any good feed or. combi- 
nation of feeds. 

“Fix the hay racks for both ewes 
and lambs so the lambs cannot get 


upon the hay with their feet (lambs 


the lambs choice bits of alfalfa or 
clover hay. They will soon learn to 
eat silage. 

“A fat lamb at weaning time (lambs 


delight in climbing into racks). Give 


tf. = 


should be weaned when four months 
old), will usually bring as much as it 
will two months later and often as 
much as it will bring after being fat- 
tened in the winter. It is the prac- 
tice on many farms to sell the lambs 
right off the ewes; others keep the 
lambs to fatten and sell during the 
winter; others do not sell the lambs 
until they are one year old, thus get- 
ting one fleece from them. Shearing 
is advisable with the fine wools as 
they produce heavier fleeces and do 
not mature quite so rapidly as the 
mutton breeds. 


“Keep a few of the best ewe lambs 
each year and discard a few of the 
older and less useful ewes. 


“When lambs are to be sold at wean- 
ing time it is usually profitable to feed 
them grain until they are sold. This 
can be done by building a pen or creep 
in the pasture in which to feed them. 

“Tf the pasture is good and and the 
lambs are fed grain liberally, feeding 
the ewes grain can be discontinued 
when the lambs are two months old. 

“Lambs grown for feeders, to be fat- 
tened during the winter, need not be 
fed as much grain during the summer 
as lambs that are to be sold at wean- 
ing time. 

“Where there are but few sheep on 
the farm and there is plenty of 
range, fat lambs can sometimes be 
grown without feeding either ewes or 
lambs grain after the grass is plen- 
tiful. 

“If the ewes and lambs can have a 
fresh pasture every two weeks until 
the lambs are weaned, there will be 
little danger from stomach worms. 
Where there are only a few ewes on 
a farm this plan can be worked out. 

“If it is not possible to have change 
of pastures a close watch must be 
kept for indications of stomach 
worms. By all means furnish the 
lambs fresh pasture after they are 
weaned. 

“Rape and sweet clover can be 
sowed with oats in spring and after 
oat harvest the rape and clover will 
furnish excellent pasture. 

“If the lambs are not sold at wean- 
ing time there is no better place for 
them than in the cornfield to eat 
weeds and lower blades of corn. 

“Always arrange so that both ewes 
and lambs can get pure water. Sheep 
will get along on pasture without wa- 
ter, but they will do better with it. 

“Sheep and lambs should have salt 
where they can get to it the year 
round. It will do no harm to have to- 
bacco stems where the lambs can al- 
ways get them; they will help prevent 
stomach worms. 

“After the lambs are weaned the 
ewes can be used to clean up lots and 
fields on any part of the farm. 

“From August to November they can 
have the run of meadows, stubble 
fields, and wheat fields until the wheat 
comes up, eating volunteer grain and 
the grass and weeds along the fences. 
They can spend a few days in each of 
the barn lots. It will not harm ma- 
ture ewes to occasionally confine 
them on weed patches until they clean 
up the weeds thoroughly.” 

The foregoing, of course, pertains to 
farm conditions. There is a distinct 
difference between ranging sheep and 
handling them on a farm basis. 

First, it is distinctly advisable to 
prepare the cut-over ranges before 
turning sheep upon them. By prepa- 
ration is meant some clearing. This 
clearing may be hand work or it may 
be the result of previous pasturing. In 
other words, anything that will break 
down the brush, let in the sunlight, 
and provide some open places, will do. 

It is not best to range sheep on 
heavy, brush-covered territory. High 
land must be selected. Open land is 
essential. There are thousands—and 
perhaps millions—of acres in the Great 
Lakes basin well suited to range 
sheep. There is just as much acreage, 
however, that will not range them. 
Owners who attempt grazing on low 
lands, in swampy areas, or on a range 
that is densely covered with brush are 
very likely to fail. 
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Land Buyers Enough 
to Reach around a 
Farm 25 Miles Square 


The surest way to sell farm property is to put your 
proposition before the greatest possible number of pros- 
pective buyers. 

The Milwaukee Journal offers you the one logical 
means of doing this. On the basis of three readers for 
each Journal sold, more than 300,000 people read The 
Journal every day. If these people should stand shoul- 
der to shoulder, they would form a line over 500,000 
feet long,.enough to completely fence in a farm of 400,- 
000 acres. A living, human fence of BUYERS one hun- 
dred miles long. 

You can bring your farm sales message before this 
multitude of prospective buyers by a “Farm for Sale” 
ad in The Journal. You can effectively reach the great- 
est number of possible purchasers at the very LOWEST 
cost. 

If you have farm property for the market, let The 
Journal act as your sales representative. | Watch the 
BIG RETURNS it will pull. 


Facts That Prove JOURNAL Supremacy 


Daily circulation is more than 50% great- 
er than that of any Wisconsin newspa- 
per. 


Sunday circulation is more than 65% 
greater than that of any other Wis- 
consin newspaper. 


The Journal is read in four out of ev- 
ery five English speaking families in 
Milwaukee, It has a rural circula- 
lation of nearly 40,000. 


The Journal is read by more farm- 
ers and breeders than any daily 
newspaper published in the north- 
west. It covers Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin like a blanket, 


The Journal carries more farm 

advertisements than any other 
Wisconsin medium. The Jour- 
nal has more readers and more 
buyers. 


Lowest advertising rate per 
thousand circulation of any 
newspaper in Wisconsin. 


The Journal has prepared 
several pieces of educa- 
tional and informative lit- 
erature that will interest 
you. Agricultural Wis- 
consin—Real Estate LIi- 
cense Law—License Ap- 
plication Blanks. Send 
for your copies today. 
We will gladly send 
them to you gratis. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Our 1919 Importation Now on Exhibition 


i 1 collection of 
We are pleased to announce the safe arrival of an unusual | 
fine registered sheep. They represent many years of skillful improvement 
in the hands of master breeders. There are four breeds— 


CHEVIOTS, SHROPSHIRES, SOUTHDOWNS, HAMPSHIRES 


A cordial invitation is extended to everyone interested in good sheep 4 
visit our farm. We offer for sale over 1,500 head of all ages and both sexes. 


$150,000 FLOCK TO SELECT FROM 


One of our rams will bring fresh blood and improvement to your flock. We 
are specialists in fitting sheep for exhibition and can turn you out a show 
flock ready to win. Come if you can—if not, write. 


GLIMMERGLEN FARMS, Inc. 


Importers and Breeders, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
W. Tt. HYDE, Pres: E. E. GIFFORD, Mer. 


Cooperstown is on the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 92 miles southwest of Albany. 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Choice breeding ewes by imported sire for sale. lso this year’s crop of 


lambs sired by the champion ram at Wisconsin State Fair in 1918. 


* W.D. McGILL & SON, Templeton, Wis. 


DORSET HORNED RAMS AND BRED EWES 


A few choice yearling rams, early ram lambs, and good ewes from two to 
five years old, bred to lamb in season suitable to climate. A “dog proof” 
sheep. Prices right. 


WILLIAM A, HOOVER, Selma, Indiana 


Improved [, AN DS Cut-over 


VAN ORDEN BROS. 


Houghton “Cloverland” Michigan 


Ge Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power 


OF THE 


M. & M. Light & Traction Co. 


have made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland, 
and Menominee County the best lighted county in the 
Northwest. 


CLOVERLAND 


THOROUGHBREDS! 


(Continued from page 7) 
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Ia Salome, Grand Champion Stallion at the International. 
Frank Irvine. 


information relative to each animal, 
for example: Age, markings, and a 
statement as to individuality, weight, 
sire, dam and record of production, if 
a dairy animal. 

“Breeders are urged to list only 
such bulls as are a credit to their 
breeds—bulls of ‘good individuality, 
well raised and free from disease. The 
placing of inferior animals will not 
only harm the breed but discredit the 
breeder who offers them for sale. 

“The success of the campaign de- 
pends in a large measure upon the 
bulls selected. The placing of good 
pure bred bulls means the creating of 


, 
FLORENCE COUNTY, 


WISCONSIN LANDS 


for sheep and cattle ranches, in 
tracts of 320 acres up to 5,000 
acres. For full particulars, write 


PETER McGOVERN LAND CO., Florence,Wis. 


SHEEP and CATT 


Find the Best Grazing Lands in the 
world in Northern Wisconsin and the 


Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


We offer great inducements. 


Write Us for Particulars 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton, Wis. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


-alone to beef or dairy cattle, the fol- 


Owned by 


stock. 


“Through the medium of the press, 
through meetings, by personal work 
grade and scrub bull owners are be- 
ing made to see the advantage of | 
using animals of good breeding, Every 
Wisconsin breeder has a responsi- | 
bility which we believe he will meet | 
squarely.” 4 

The above is signed by M. B. Wood, 
secretary, Western Breeders’ Assngy} 
J. R. Garver, secretary, Wisconsin 
Holstein Breeders’ Assn; J. G. Fuller, 
secretary, Wisconsin Aberdeen Angus { 
Breeders’ Assn; C. W. Thompson, | 
secretary, Wisconsin Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Assn; L. C. Underwood, secre- } 
tary, Wisconsin Red Polled Breeders’ 
Assn; J. L. Tormey, secretary, Wis 
consin Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn 
A. J. McNab, secretary, Wisconsin 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Assn; B. H. Hib 
bard, secretary, Wisconsin Brown 
Swiss Breeders’ Assn; and Charles A 
Peterson, secretary, Wisconsin Jer- 
sey Breeders’ Assn. 

Finally and as indicative of the fact 
that the pure bred sire doesn’t apply 


: 
' 
a demand for more and better Wa 


lowing is quoted from a statement by 
George McKerrow, one of the fore 
most sheep breeders of the United 
States. 

““The sire is half the herd or 
flock.’ So far as it relates to pure bred 
herds where exch sex has an equal in 
fluence this is true, but where a scrub 
herd is to be improved by the pure 
bred sire, then the sire becomes more 
than half the herd because all blood 
line improvement must come through 
that sire. 

“The ‘feed cross’ should always go 
hand in hand with the breed cross. 

“If these United States are to re 
ceive full benefits from the live stock 
demands of Europe in the reconstruc 
tion period, a strong combination of | 
type and performance must be shown | 
in the individual. Pure bred sires | 
must be kept at the head of each herd ! 
or flock. } 

“The progressive stockmen of Hu | 
rope, who will lead in this re-stocking © 
work are, as a class, men who know ,; 
and demand individual quality as wel 
as good breeding. To meet their de 
mands we must use the best of sires 
and feed the offspring into well grown 
individuals. 

“Let our motto be: “The best are 
none too good.’ Then, and only then, | 
can we be sure we are doing our bes 
for God, home, and native land, an¢ 
for the world at large.” 
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‘Upper Peninsula of Michigan, as 
shown by the fact that the great cattle 
‘men of America knew nothing of the 
wonderful grazing opportunities of 
the North Country until the same was 
‘yrought to them on a platter by the 
‘Upper Peninsula Development Bureau. 
‘By the fact that while Cloverland agri- 
sultural land is as productive as any 
yn the continent today, improved 
“arms of greater productive value and 
iwith excellent transportation facilities 
ire selling in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan for 25 per cent of the price 
received for Wisconsin and _ Illinois 
‘arms. 

' The general public of the East are 
just beginning to hear about Detroit. 
Having seen the name on so many 
automobiles they know that some- 
where in Michigan is a city of that 
name manufacturing automobiles, but 
chey do not know, except in a general 
way where Detroit is, or the magni- 
ude of its automobile industry. The 
‘mpression made on their minds is 
well illustrated by the story, “That a 


man who was figuring on the purchase “* 


pf a new car inquired of a friend as to 
che make which he would recommend; 
kfter going into the merits of the vari- 
dus cars he suggested that there was 
4, new car that he had seen mentioned 
nany times that he would advise look- 
‘ng up before buying, which was called 
‘F. O. B. Detroit.’”’ Concerning the coun- 
ry north and west of Detroit, which 
ve call the North Country, they know 
absolutely nothing. The average east- 
arner knows more about South Amer- 
lea and Africa, geographically, physi- 
sally and climatically, than he does 
iubout the country bordering Lake Su- 
yerior. 

It is often stated that Sault Ste. 
Marie is widely known on account of 
he locks being located at this point 


CLOVERLAND 


Getting Acquainted With the “North 
Country” 


(Continued from page 51) 


and because it is one of the oldest es- 
tablished settlements in the United 
States. It is still advisable, how ever, 
in sending telegrams, express or or- 
dering merchandise trom stores for a 
person giving his residence as Sault 
Ste, Marie to write it himself in order 
to avoid mistakes in the address. If 
this is true of a city which, owing to 
the locks controls one of the most im- 
portant transportation arteries in the 
United States, what does the average 
easterner know about the Upper Pen- 
insula-of Michigan, or its principal 
cities, such as Marquette, Menominee, 
Manistique and Escanaba? 


There is just one way to put the 
Upper’ Peninsula of Michigan on the 
beaten path and in the eye of the in- 
vesting public, and that is by publi- 
city, similar to the publicity employed 
by the Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau in bringing the cattle men. 

, The Sault Ste. Marie Civic and Com- 
mercial is satisfied with its personal 
distribution of some six hundred 
pounds of attractively illustrated ad- 
vertising literature, placing in the 
hands of thousands of people, informa- 
tion relative to this country which 
they could in no otherwise obtain. 
The experiment was an expensive one 
for a small city such as the Sault, but 
we hope that the great lesson learned 
at the exposition, the need of pub- 
licity, will make our effort in taking 
information to the easterner, but the 
first step in a broad scheme of pub- 
licity, which owing to its expense 
must of necessity be undertaken in a 
co-operative way by all the cities in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, if 
we expect to realize as we should 
realize, on our great natural advan- 
tages befdre those of the present gen- 
eration have ceased to worry about 
the affairs of this world. 
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Oneida County 


Wisconsin 


Where 25,000 western sheep 
were pastured this season 


Some of these Stockmen are 
Wintering Here 


Range for thousands more. Abundance 
Plan to 
graze in Oneida County, Wisconsin, in 1920, 


of good water, grass and clover. 


and then pick out your permanent ranch. 


ADDRESS 


County Board of Supervisors 
RHINELANDER, ONEIDA COUNTY, WIS. 


Unimproved cut-over 
lands for sale in’tracts 
to suit the purchasers 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 
ANA 


Marauette, Michigan 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


A 


| 550.000 Acres 


Located in fourteen counties 
in Cloverland — the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Prices $5 to $15 


Terms. reasonable 
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CLOVERLAND 


These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-Operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel C. 

Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, Asst. 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


ig the leading city in Cloverland. 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier. 


he State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 


Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., 

Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 

Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson, Cal- 

derwood, Mich.; J. 8. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek; 

E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, Bruce 

Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent Dodds, 
Ewen; A. M. Anderson, ‘Ewen. 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 
We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth 8. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Marquette National Ban! 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


Officers and Directors: z = Longyear, Pres.; D. 
W. Powell, Vice Pres. ; H. Begole, Vice Pres. } 
F. J. Jennison, fabri H.R. Fox, Asst. Cash- 
fer; E. A. Brown, Second Asst. Cashier; J. re 
Reynolds, Wm. G. Mather, Daniel W. Powell, 
T. Roberts, Austin Farrell, Dan H. Ball, EP. 
Bronson. 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 


of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 


Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren 8. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 
Harmon, Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’’ 


invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 
_United States acer ssh, 


$250,000 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; uf M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier ; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell. 


The Newberry State Bank 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa. County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
Vice Pres.; Chase §. Osborn, Vice Pres.; E. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred 8. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 


St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers ©. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 
R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 
0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, BE. 8. 
Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman, Advisory 

Committee 
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Good Ration Proportions for Cows 


Feeding cows regularly and accord- 
ing to their production is a practice 
followed by successful dairymen. Sun- 
light, fresh air, fresh water, and good 
treatment help to get more milk. 

A good rule for feeding according 
to production is to allow every 1,000- 
pound cow one pound of concentrates 
(grain and mill feed) for every three 
or four pounds of milk produced. Cows 
producing a high percentage of butter- 
fat should receive the greater propor- 
tion of concentrates. In addition to 
concentrates there is needed one of 
these: 

Thirty pounds of corn silage and 
ten pounds of hay; or, 

Thirty pounds of roots and fifteen 
pounds of hay; or, 

Hight pounds of dried beet pulp 


Big Revenue from 


With the high price of eggs, poultry 
raisers of southern Carlton County, 
Minn., are learning that there is noth- 
ing on the farm that brings them a 
bigger revenue than the hen, 


Hugo Anderson, a successful poul- 
try man at Barnum, has electric lights 
for his chickens. Here also, the ex- 
periment is being tried of using clay 
floors, as they are much warmer than 
cement, 


Mrs. L. J. Beck of the town of Skel- 
ton cleared, in the past year, $623.34 
from 190 hens. Mrs. Beck’s pullets 
commenced to lay when four months 
old and she attributes this to keeping 
buttermilk constantly before them and 
feeding all the milk mash they could 
eat the first six weeks. 


National Potato Growers 
Elect Officers 


The National Association of Po- 
tato Growers held a meeting in con- 
junction with the Wisconsin Potato 
Exhibition at Milwaukee and elected 
the following officers: President, 
C. W. Waid, East Lansing, Mich.; vice 
presdent, Justus Miller, Toronto, 
Ont.; secretary-treasurer, G. W. Mil- 
ward, Madison, Wis. 


(soaked twenty-four hours) and ten 
pounds of hay; or, 

Twenty pounds of clover or alfalfa 
hay; or, 

Twenty pounds of timothy, prairie, 
or marsh hay with one to two pounds 
of oilmeal. 

The poorer the quality of roughage 
the better the concentrate mixtures 
should be. Two mixtures advised by 
the animal husbandry department of 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
are: 

Corn and cob meal, 100 pounds; 
ground oats, 200 pounds; wheat bran, 
100 pounds; oilmeal, 100 pounds; glu. 
ten feed or dried brewer’s grains, 100 
pounds. 

Ground oats, 200 pounds; ground 
barley, 200 pounds; wheat bran, 200 
pounds; oilmeal, 100 pounds. 


Poultry and Eggs 


Vermin never weaken this flock as 
roosts are cleaned every day and once 
a month painted with a mixture of 
carbolic acid and kerosene. Mrs. Beck 
mixes her own scratch feed, but uses 
the commercial egg-mash. 

F. E. Bauer’s flock, near Barnum, 


“has averaged in eleven months 155 


eggs each. Bauer’s poultry house is 
electric-lighted and it has been proven 
to his satisfaction that a hen cannot 
consume enough feed in a short win- 
ter day to leave any surplus for egg 
making without artificial lighting. 

J. P. Peterson, Mahtowa, has a flock 
of 200 hens that cleared $626.51 for 
their owner last year. A. Nasenius 
also has a fine flock that averaged 190 
eggs last year. He purchased 225 day- 
old chicks and raised every one. 


Implement Dealers Elect ” 
Officers 


The Wisconsin Implement Dealers’ 
Association held its annual meeting 
jn Milwaukee at the time of the state — 
potato show and elected the following 
officers: President, Charles Schrae- 
der, Markesan; vice president, EH, W.- 
Robbins, Eau Claire; secretary- treas- 
urer, R. G. Nuss, Madison. > 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands: 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 


cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 


markets, 


prices, terms to suit purchasers. 


For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 


For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co, . 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


For Sheep and Cattle Ranches 


Write to 


GRIMMER LAND CO., Marinette, Wis. 


Owners of a large acreage in Cloverland 


hn tiie kaka CAEP Reais 
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Oconto County Wins the Wisconsin 


Potato Prize 


(Continued from page 34) 


'consin, which entered the state con- 


test: ie 
vo ADU. AAA OMe See 93. 
PRE Te Mela ais aid. q.ayu's Sio1e 6 5 00'eoe oe 92.8 
MRT RIENE  S IET b co o'er okt awe vice ees 92.1 
MEY UPTCH I. Sh iaiars so Vos 0.0 0 08% aero co ncore'e 91.1 
EN a ctiGls Viswitre kbc deccvecess 90.8 
PEINSAR ND Hairy arelate'y So oo. 0 3.vi.c o'o eee iciews 90.7 
EMP TER TVG ie WS slaighe sa ale cs'6.0.0 eaters o eh0'e 89.6 
BRPMITIOLLOE aid cin eects csc cce cose en 88. 
9. RMS eM Tie retasicss nis cise pialslao js & choyes 87.8 
NMSIOT: Seah Wits o aisles xis,0 0, «0'slele's's. 85.1 
ep PRES eis a eiale aia cose sie oie treisiciae eres 85. 
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NERTERT TY Se Geeinh capital Dis crcc's olesa\piereve Xe: ehele 64.6 
SIMMS ITD Scie tote coe. o's oie ofe eibissecerwine 60. 
Individual winners from Oconto 


County were the Oconto Lumber Com- 
pany, J. I. Ethridge, farm manager, 
first prize on Early Ohios, and O. B. 
George, fourth, on Rural New Yorkers. 

The gain for Oconto County in ad- 
dition to winning the honors is a de- 


mand for certified seed from that coun- 
ty, and the farmers already have indi- 
cated that they will make special ef- 
forts along that line next year, espec- 
ially with Rural New Yorkers. 

While the exhibition was the best 
ever seen in the state, the growers 
were not well satisfied with the attend- 
ance and well directed efforts are now 
being made to have all future shows 
held in the north part of the state, 
where the exhibition potatoes are 
grown, which would also reduce cost 
of transportation and railroad fare. 
Green Bay and Eau Claire already are 
out for the honor next year. 

J. W. Hicks, of Prentice, was elect- 
ed president of the Wisconsin Potato 
Growers’ Association; L. S. Cuff, of 
Barron County, vice-president, and G. 
W. Milward, of Madison, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, 


Sells Cattle Half Cent Below Cost and 
Makes Profit 


A badly demoralized market did not 
prevent Louis Nadeau, of Nadeau, 
‘Michigan, from making a good profit 
on a bunch of heifers he purchased last 
spring. He bought 47 two-year-old 
grade Shorthorns in Chicago in April 
‘at 8 cents and marketed them at the 
Twin City Packing Company, Menomi- 
nee, Michigan, at 7144 cents in Novem- 
ber. Although sold a half cent lower 
than the cost, the heifers put on so 
much fat they made him $400 net prof- 
it. Had the market been normal the 
heifers would have brought 10 cents. 

These heifers did not even know the 
taste of grain. They were turned out 
yn cut-over land pasture adjoining the 


farm, not being permitted to graze on 
the improved land. The stump land 
had been burned over until all the un- 
derbrush was gone and then a little 
seed was scattered broadcast without 
harrowing or discing. Ten days before 
marketing Mr. Nadeau brought the cat- 
tle into the barn lot because of un- 
usually early snow, and fed them noth- 
ing but corn silage, giving them just 
enough to hold up their grass condi- 
tion until the market looked better. 
He made a liberal allowance of $100 
to cover this cost of feeding. 

The heifers averaged 510 pounds 
when purchased in Chicago, and aver- 
aged 703 pounds when marketed in Me- 
nominee, a net gain of 193 pounds. 
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Ex Sweetest Money Crop 
the Farmers Grew in 1919. 


$625,000 


PAID TO FARMERS FOR 


SUGAR BEETS 
1919 CROP 


Bie. LTE 


| MENOMINEE RIVER SUGAR COMPANY 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


ESTABLISHED FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS 


= === 


RK 


ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 

cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing to assist 
them. 


SAULT: SAVINGS - ‘BANK 


f°? THE BANK FOR YOU": 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


| GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 


J. W. Wells, President 


E- offer the western grazers their choice of 
10,000 acres of Cut-over Lands in Clover- 


land, Northern Michigan; 30,000 acres of 
_ -cut-overlandin Florence and Forest counties, Wis. 


> 


| Write Us for particulars or come and see these lands for yourselves. 


| Several ranches were selected and taken over this 


~GIRARD LUMBER COM PAN 


year by well-known western cattle and sheep men. 


DUNBAR, WISCONSIN 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Cloverland Bargains 


Rate: 6 cents a word for each insertion. Copy for the Cloverland Bargains 
column must be in the office not later than the first day of the month for publi- 
cation in the current issue. Address all want ads to Cloverland Magazine, Clov- 
erland Bargains Department, Menominee, Michigan. 


FOR SALEW—347-Acre farm located in 

North Central Wisconsin now being op- 
erated as sheep ranch and general farm- 
ing—have 400 sheep now, 120 tons good 
hay—necessary implements—horses, etc. 
—good soil for all grains and hay—raised 
200 bushels potatoes per acre this year— 
fenced and cross-fenced complete with 
woven wire, excepting 40 acres—new 
sheep sheds—other buildings in fair con- 
dition—approximately 50 acres under 
plow, 100 acres brushed and in pasture 
balance light growth of brush with excel- 
lent pasture—Land is capable of pastur- 
ing 800-1000 sheep—Large sheep raisers 
near by. Due to inability to live on farm 
will sell farm, live stock, hay, grain and 
implements as a whole or in part. Write 
for details. F. A. B., care Cloverland 
Magazine. 


CAN HANDLE several farms of 120 to 
240 acres if partly improvéd. Fair 
buildings, stock, etc. Parties prefer Cen- 
tral and Northern Wisconsin. Walter 
Miller, 320 Brumder Bldg., Milwaukee. 


AMBITIOUS young man desires position 

on modern sheep farm or ranch, Plenty 
of experience and three years of agricul- 
tural college training. W. B. Koehler, 
Menomonee Falls, Wis. 


ATTENTION—Carley and Keen of Lime- 
stone, Mich., after trying out Cloverland 
have just purchased through me 720 acres 
and will begin clearing and erecting build- 
ings for feed and housing at once. This 
proves the possibilities of Cloverland. 
William J. Weston, Oak Ridge Dairy, 
Wakefield, Mich, 
"naan aera Oo > SIs a Se 
FOR SALH—140 Graded Merino breeding 
ewes. They are young and large and 
shear exceptionally heavy fleeces. Are in 
excellent condition. $12 a head, Lakewood, 
Wis. Address, Wallace Bros., Lakewood, 
Wis. 
nlite « BIB BAIS 2 a Ne 
HAY—wWrite or wire us for prices on Hay 
in carload lots. Our motto: “Quality, 
Service and Value.”’ Dafter Hay & Grain 
Co., Dafter, Mich. 


patel ar keg Sk See BE A) 
INFORMATION FOR THE ASKING— 
Chippew County, the county of a mil- 
lion acres, presents wonderful opportuni- 
ties to the cattle raiser, dairyman and 
general farmer. Sault Ste. Marie—its 
market, with lake and rail transportation, 
a wealth of forest products and cheap 
electric power (13,500 h. p.) is destined to 
be the most important manufacturing cen- 
ter of Northern Michigan. For informa- 
tion and booklet write Civic and Commer- 
cial Association, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


ni at Sian oe Re a SS RE ae 
FOR SALE—80-Acre farm, 40 acres un- 


der cultivation; good clay loam soil; 5-. 


room house; barn; good well water; good 
fences; located 7 miles from Menominee 
on fine macadam road to city. A splendid 
farm and a bargain on easy terms. S. V. 
Tart, 2007 State St., Menominee, Mich. 
5 Some ee a ee See 


HEWLETT buys and sells sheep. 1,000 

good 2-year-old ewes for sale now— 
prompt delivery. If you have any sheep 
to sell or want to buy, write F. R. 5 
Hewlett, Lake Ives Ranch, Big Bay. Mich. 
Reig Se 2g) ee ee a ee es 


IDEAL SHEEP LAND—Fertile soils that 

grow ccrn, wheat, oats, barley peas, 
vetch, clover, alfalfa, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, in 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 acre tracts, 
and smaller if desired. $10 to $15 per acre, 
easy payments, interest 6%. Easily clear- 
ed, well grassed and watered by small 
lakes and streams. Located in the heart 
of Lower Michigan’s clover seed belt. No 
cash payments required if responsible 
purchaser will grow annually 4 per cent 
of acreage to clover and apply proceeds 
from seed yield upon payment of land un- 
til paid for. Clover seed one year after 
another in Presque Isle County nets 
growers $100 an acre. John G. Krauth, 
Millersburg, Mich. 


i _Saee a iat (Sperbie e Pat S See oe ee 
IN WISCONSIN’S CLOVER BELT, tracts 
of 40 to 2,000 acres for cattle or sheep 
ranches, fresh running water plentiful, 
grass unexcelled anywhere. $15 per acre. 
Write for information and terms. J. 
Saunders & Co., Park Falls, Wis. 
1S greet age A a a OS 
FOR SALE—Breeding and feeding sheep. 
Bucks. Shetland ponies. Dogs. Pure 
bred Poultry. Pet stock. Write, White, 
the Sheep Man, Cogswell, No. Dak. 


5 Deh saree Se 
REPUTATION SEEDS — For northern 

gardens and farms. Also flowers and 
plants for all occasions. Duluth Floral 


Co., Duluth, Minn. 
beeieei Sotl ee 


COLLECTIONS—The Cloverland Mercan- 

tile Agency. Law and collections every- 
where. Address, John L. Loell, Legal De- 
partment, First National Bank Bldg., Es- 
canaba, Mich. 


{time eee 
FOR SALE—Any part of 100,000 acres 


stock lands or farms in Michigan 

or Wisconsin. Write for books and 
prices. Menominee Abstract & Land 
Company, Menominee, Mich. 


se 
INFORMATION FREE —Anything you 

want to know about Wisconsin, its re- 
sources and opportunities will be cheer- 
fully given upon request. Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Athletic Club 
building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


UPPER WISCONSIN, 1,000 acres, solid 

body, within 4% miles of county seat. 
Wagon road through it, choice cut-over 
hardwood land. Will sell, lease or go in on 
shares with parties owning cattle, sheep 
or goats. For particulars write McGovern 
Land Co., Florence, Wis. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 


over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, 
Menominee, lron, and Gogepbic counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 


20,000 acres in Forest and Florence coun- 
ties, Wisconsin. Any size tract on easy 
terms. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menom- 
inee, Mich. 


STOCKERS AND FREDERS—Our men 

being always on the market know 
values and available offerings, and are 
therefore in a position to supply your 
wants to the best possible advantage. 
Clay, Robinson & Co. Chicago, South St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, St. Louis, Denver, Buffalo, 
Ft. Worth, El Paso. 


FOR SALE—We own and offer some fine 

bargains in tracts of 160 up to 560,000 
acres. Grimmer Land Co., Marinette, 
Wis. 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 

lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts 
at reasonable prices, terms to suit pur. 
chaser. Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—520 acre farm, all cleared 
with exception of about 15 to 20 acres 
of timber; two large basement barns; 
big house farm implements; 35 head fine 
Holstein cows. No better big farm prop. 
osition anywhere. For details write, 
Sawer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. 


—* 


WE ANSWER QUESTIONS—If you want 

to know anything about Cloverland, 
write to John A. Doelle, Secretary-Man- 
ager Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau, Marquette, Mich., an organization 
not organized for profit. 


FOR SALE—Grazing lands in Cloverland, 

good soil, fine water, solid groupings, 
near settled communities, good roads, 
excellent schools, shipping facilities. 
Prices and terms right. The Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Land Dep't. Negaunee, 
Michigan. 


FEEDS OF QUALITY—Ask your dealer 

for “The Albert Dickinson Company”’ 
brands of grass and field seeds, poultry 
and stock feeds. 


FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft coun- 
ties. For information write, Land De- 
partment, Charcoal Iron Company of 
America, Marquette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—8p acre farms of good land, 
10 acres cleared, house, barn, team of 
horses, two cows, chickens, implements; 
small cash payment and 15 years to pay 
balance. A chance for the man of small 
means to get a start in farming and own 
his own farm. Northern Michigan Land 
Co., Grain Exchange building, St. Paul, 
es or 309 Caswell block, Milwaukee, 
is. 


RELIABLE INFORMATION on prices, 

terms, and condition of cut-over land 
in Northeastern Minnesota; grazing 
tracts range from one section up 100,000 
acres; free grazing option-leases, all 
handled through the Commercial Club of 
Duluth without profit. Our object is to 
offer every inducement for live stock 
men to use our idle lands. For details 
and information address, W. I. Prince, 


Secretary Commercial Club, Duluth, 
Minn. 
CHIPPEWA COUNTY—The county of 


1,000,000 acres, the granery of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, invites in. 
spection by grazers, settlers and home 
Address, Charles E. 


Address J. M. 
Marquette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—We own grazing lands in 

the great open areas of Cloverland, 
where natural grass settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. 
Write for full particulars. Baldwin Cor- 
poration, Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALE—235,000 acres cut-over land 

in Northern Michigan and Northern 
Wisconsin on exceptionally favorable and 
easy terms. Tracts of all sizes. Bay de 
Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich., or Oconto 
Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis. 


Longyear, 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cioverland Magazine. 
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HEN the officers of the Northern 
Minnesota Development Associa- 
tion planned their potato show 
at Duluth in November, the Du Pont 
Company were asked to put on an ex- 
hibit. The reason for this was the 
fact that land clearing is considered 
one of the most, if not the most,-im- 
portant factor in the development of 
Cloverland cut-over lands. Explosives 
are considered to be absolutely essen- 
tial in this work. 
On account of the nature of explo- 
sives it was, of course, impossible to 


Du Pont Exhibit of Explosives 


use anything but a dummy exhibit 
the various grades. However, edu 
tional pictures were shown in an elee 
tric card machine. Among prod 
of the company on exhibition were ar- 
tificial leather, paints of all sorts an 
pyralin collars. 

Experts were present and explained 
the best methods of land clearing 
all interested parties. At the evenir 
meeting the Du Pont land clearing f 
was run before a large crowd. T 
film may be obtained free of chai 
for showing by any county agent 
agricultural association. 
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The corn belt farmers have purchased scores of farms 
in Menominee County this season. 


We still have improved farms of all sizes and prices and also 
100,000 acres of stock and grazing land. 


Send us your name for free Cloverland 
books and farm lists. 


Menominee County has the shortest haul to market, the longest 
growing season, the lightest snow fall, the largest number of | 
farms, and is the most southern point and gateway to Cloverland. 


SALES DEPARTMENT ‘ 


MENOMINEE ABSTRACT & LAND COMPAN 
~ -- MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN, BOX 64 ; 


This 1600-acre farm is sold 


Come to Menominee County Now 
and See a Real Cloverland 


This 520-acre farm is sold 


Think About Fence Posts Now! 


HIS is the time when farmers plan the year’s work — changes 
they are going to make—improved methods they are going to 
adopt. Just the time to stop and think about fence posts. 


It used to be wood posts—now RED TOP Steel Posts are the 
standard. There must be good reasons why thousands of farmers 
have adopted RED TOPS. _ There are. 


They have taken the drudgery out of 
fence building. They make a strong, dur- 
able, clean fence line. 


RED TOPS are easily and quickly set— 

drive like a stake. They hold their place— 

i anchor like a rock. No bending, buckling, 

breaking, burning or rotting: a #nimum 

4 of upkeep. They protect the stock from 
lightning. 


And RED TOPS actually cost less in. Place than 
wood or concrete posts. 


Send for booklet today, giving the whole 
story on Red Top Posts. 


If at any time your dealer cannot supply you with RED 
TOPS, write direct to us. 


Chicago Steel Post Company 
208- wSouth La Salle Street - Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Factory: Preston, Ontario, Canada 


You take no chance. Any RED TOP 
post that breaks in the fence line will 
be replaced by your dealer without 
cost or argument. It is worth re- 
membering that RED TOP is the 
only guaranteed fence post. 


GUARANTEED » 


Steel Fence Posts 


Roasted and Packed by 


THE MICHIGAN 


Roasted and Packed by 


—_— 


THE MICHIGAN 
COFFEE & SPICE COFFEE & SPICE 
COMPANY COMPANY 


The Fastest Selling Coffee 


Menominee, Michigan 


Menominee, Michigan 


in Cloverland 


Exclusive. Distributors 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 


Roasted and Packed by Roasted and Packed by 


THE MICHIGAN MENOMINEE and ISHPEMING, MICHIGAN THE MICHIGAN 
COFFEE & SPICE COFFEE & SPICE 
COMPANY 


COMPANY 


es 
Melamine, Michigan Menominee, Michigan 
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In This Issue: 
IF I WERE A FARM BOY 


For Farm Boys and Farm Parents 


DAIRY COW-SENSE 


BA ORO POG. HOLDEN 


“For East is East and West is West” 


By F. W. LUENING 


SOY BEANS for LIGHT SOILS 


By GEORGE BRIGGS 


and Twenty Other Articles 


“The North Wind’s Malice” 


A New and Great Serial, by REX BEACH 


an emtently 


For Women— Home Sewing enter article 


in Mrs. Harlow’s Department—‘WOMAN and the HOME” 


DOORS” 


For out-door men 


? For Real Farm 


Read “The Development Section’ Opportunities 


“There's where 


I’m going in the Spring” 


Perhaps you, like our friend Bill, for various 
reasons find it necessary to seek a new loca~ 
tion in order to continue profitably in the 
cattle or sheep business. Why not come to 
Minnesota where large unbroken clear 
watered range lands are yet to be had? And 
where clover and root crops grow in amazing 


All of which can be had on 


very reasonable terms. 


abundance. 


COMMERCIAL CLUB of DULUTH 


DULUTH MINN: 


Thousands of Western sheep were shipped to 
these lands last year, arriving in pitifully thin 
condition on account of the drought. Yet 
when shipped on to market, sixty days later 
brought top prices. 


A letter from you will bring full 


particulars. 


‘ 
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Cloverland’s Prominent Farms Like Cloverland’s Prominent Firms Are 
Finding ‘Uncommon Carriers” a Necessary Part of Their Equipment 


. 


) 2 In the years of experience of its organization rather than the “years 
; old” of its truck, 
DEALERS 


Sehgal In the number of Oneida Owners who are adding more Oneidas to 
fs, desirable. territory. their fleets rather than a few big businesses who have adopted its use, 


open. Communicate 


Groom Bay, Wisconsin. , In the number of owners of “other trucks” who are changing over to 
0 Oneida equipment rather than the mere numberoftrucks manufactured 


In the remarkable records for endurance, economy and consistent 
matter of fact performance which Oneidas are daily establishing, 


The Oneida Motor Truck Co., “in Cloverland”’ finds the reasons for 
its substantial growth and the universal endorsement of its product. 


ee rsomnnon; Like Fulton’s steamboat and Edison’s telephone, Oneida success has been made 
rrtiers possible by those who “knew a good thing when they saw it.” 


If you can’t afford to experiment with uncertain equipment, choose Oneida. Buy 
your first Oneida now. The purchase of additional ones will be automatic. W. H. 
Ward, owner of the Ward Lumber interests in the South and president of the 
Oneida Sales Co. of New Orleans says, ““Because of my faith in the organization 
I bought my first Oneida. Because of my faith in the first one, I bought several 
: others, and because of my faith in all of them, I am now selling them to others.” 


Every Oneida truck made is still in profitable operation. Our folder “Having 
Decided That You Need a Truck” was prepared especially for the man who 
“‘hasn’t quite made up his mind.”’ Would you like to read it? 


ONEIDA M O20 Ore TRUCK: GO. 


Only American Manufacturers of Both Gasoline and Electric Motor Trucks 


Department C GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN “In Cloverland” 
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Many Carloads of as 
DICKINSON’S GLOBE and PINE TREE 
Brands. of Seed are being Shipped into 

Cloverland this Spring 


Most dealers can furnish these brands, 
but if your dealer is not supplied have 
him write us. 
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/ JF I WERE a farm boy, and my father worked dully all day 
| long, rarely talking to me; and if my mother toiled silently 
over dishes and milk cans; and if at meals there were no 
: conversation; and at dusk my mother and father dropped wearily 
: into bed—I would dream of the city. 
-I would want to get away. That would be the only solution 
iI knew. My active, boy-imagination would paint pictures,— 
: bright lights, broad streets, great factories, big machines. I 
: would see myself among men who smiled often, and who were 
never lonely. 

I could not know the misery behind the lights; nor the crimes 
that men commit, nor that, in the factories, is strife. Nor could 
I know that men who lead are hated, and men who follow, hate. 

li I were a farm boy, and I trudged off to our schoohouse; 
}and if I were awkward and bashful, because folks never came to 
:my house; and if the town-boys sneered, and the town-girls gig- 
: gled—I would dream of the city. 

My active boy-mind, rebuffed by the boys and girls about me, 
‘would take me far away. It would soothe the string of mockery 
with dreams; and perhaps a dull, gnawing anger would enter 
:my soul. 

} And so,—at home a place of taciturn toil; at school the butt 
fof jeers from brighter boys—the bitterness in my soul would 
‘feed its gall to all my character. I would leave the farm. I would 
‘go to the city. 
There I would find companions. Among them would be 
| many, embittered and sullen like myself. I would drift, not into 
'the better channels of city life, but rather into things that gave 
}me pleasure and companionship. And these would lead me swift- 
ily down, into the lower stratas, where the beginnings of crime 
fare spawned. But I would have companions! ‘There would be 
young men to replace the boys of my lost childhood; and there 
would be women,—painted, and perfumed and alluring—to fill 
the place that school-girl friends had failed to fill. With these I 
‘would travel, for friendship’s sake, ’till the criminal courts 
‘brought loneliness back into my life. 

But if I were a farm boy, and dad called me, with gruff good 
‘cheer for the morning chores; and if, while we worked together in 
‘the barn, he told me how, on an island called Jersey, far out across 
ithe Atlantic, the villagers changed just ordinary cows, to cows 
that give the richest milk the world has ever known; or if, when 
together we fed clover hay into the mangers, he told me how Kittle 
plants grow on the roots of the clover; how they catch the air 
‘that comes down, through the soil, take from it an element called 
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nitrogen, and give this nitrogen back to the soil, to help the clov- 
er grow; or if he told how the birds move across the earth, acting 
as nature’s police-force, guarding against the crimes committed 
by insects upon growing things; descending suddenly in flocks, 
upon an orchard, and destroying thousands of insect-eggs and 
larva that no spray could ever reach—I wouldn’t have time to 
dream of the city. 

And if mother, instead of toiling hopelessly, just worked in 
a happy, normal way; and if, sometimes, there were the odor of 
pies and bread in the kitchen; and if she cheerily talked over with 
me the hundred things a boy’s mind will suggest—then I would 
not dream of the city. 

If the neighbors came often to see us, and there’d be folks, 
sometimes, ’round the table; if my boy-friends liked to come to 
the farm, because they like dad and mother, and because there was 
something about my home which, though they couldn’t just un- 
derstand, they liked awfully well; and if I went to school and took 
my place with other boys, because I knew from contact with folks 
at home how to meet others, without embarrassment or awkward- 
ness; and if I played ball sometimes, or went swimming with 
other boys; and if, in the evening when the chores were done, dad 
and mother and I gathered about the coal-stove and read; and 
dad told me more about the farm; and perhaps mother played the 
piano and sang; or the neighbors came in and we all sing to- 
gether; or perhaps we had a phonograph; or we’d go out into the 
kitchen and pop corn over the fire and make pop-corn balls, or 
molasses taffy; or maybe we'd go to the rural schoolhouse, and 
have a dance there, or a meeting; and all the neighbors would be 
there, and dad would know most of them and would help them 
all be friendly and at ease—I wouldn’t want to dream of the city. 

My boy-imagination would take me to the far away island 
of Jersey. I would dream about even better cows, that I would 
develop, when I grew up. Or I would think of the plants that 
grow on clover roots, and of men like Burbank, and of days to 
come when I would grow even better plants and finer yields of 
grain or fruit. I would think of the passage of birds, from tropical 
jungles to the frost-touched pines of Canada; and I would build 
houses for the bluebirds and wrens that I knew would come to 
my farm in spring. 

No, I would be too busy to dream of the city. The cheer of 
my home would go down deep in my soul; and a character would 
grow there—sound and clean and wholesome—like flowers in the 
sunlight. 

And so I would stay on the farm—if I were a farm boy. 


MAN FEELS independent when 

he knows his income is steady. 

The dairy business is a cash 
business. 

Dairying builds up the farm. It re- 
quires fewer acres to produce a good 
living on a dairy farm than on a grain 
farm, and consequently leads to closer 
neighbors and more thickly settled 
communities, 

The poor dairy cow cuts down the 
profit. She takes time, labor, feed, 
and care. Know your cow. The good 
cows of the man who knows, have rec- 
ords, and are generally too valuable 
to sell. There is the man who milks 
cows day after day but considers it 
too much bother to weigh and test the 
milk, who needs to know something 
about cow values. An accurate record 
on every animal in the herd will solve 
the problem and reveal some surpris+ 
ing facts to every cow owner. 

Here is a striking example of con- 
ditions which prevail on many farms 
in all sections of the country: 

One average cow gave an annual 
profit of about $31.25, while the profit 
from forty poor cows in one whole 
year was only $31.00—about the same 
as the profit received on the one cow. 
The one cow is the average of the one- 
fourth best of 554 cows in thirty-six 
Illinois dairy herds, while the forty 
cows are the average of the one-fourth 
poorest of the same 554 cows in 
thirty-six [linois dairy herds. 

The poor cows each gave a profit of 
one-fourth of a cent every four days, 
or about seventy-seven cents per cow 
profit for the whole year, after deduct- 
ing $30 per year for feed. Each one 
of the poor cows required on an aver- 
age just as much feed and care as the 
average good cow which gave the 
owner, after deducting $38.00 per year 
for feed, a net profit of $31.00 a year; 
or, in other words, the forty poor cows 
took forty times as much feed and 
care as the one average cow. These 
ealcuations allow the skim milk, calf, 
and manure to pay for the labor and 
interest on the investment. 

The lowest 139 cows (one-fourth of 
all) yielded an average of 133% 
pounds of butter fat during the year, 
and the highest 139 cows, produced an 
average of 301 pounds of butter fat. 

The profit from the whole 139 better 
cows was only $107, but the clear 
money from the best 139 cows amount- 
ed to more than $4,000. 

Twenty-five cows of the better kind 
would return the dairyman a clear 
profit of $783 per year. They could be 
kept on an eighty acre farm; they 
would require a barn only 32 x 45 feet, 
and a hundred-ton silo; and the cows 
themseves, at $70 per head, would cost 
only $1,750. (The figures are based 
upon 1917 prices.) 

The only accurate measure of a 
cow’s production is attained by 
weighing and testing her milk. The 
most practical method is found in the 


Alini, Indian Name for “Pretty Eyes,’ a Type of Cow It Pays to Keep 


co-operative cow testing association. 
These associations are founded on the 
principle that a number of dairymen, 
situated near each other, can organize 
and employ a man to do their testing 
cheaper and more satisfactorily than 
they can do it themselves. The most 
convenient association to operate is 
one composed of twenty-six members. 
This number permits the tester to 
spend one day each month at each 
place without having to work Sun- 
days or holidays. 

The tester arrives at the home of 
the dairyman in the afternoon, weighs 
and takes a proportionate sample of 
the milk of each cow separately, and 
weighs the feed which she consumes. 
In the morning he reports these oper- 
ations. These samples, from the eve. 
ning and morning milkings, are put 
together to form composite samples 
which are tested for butter fat. To 
find the production for the month the 
tester multiplies the results for the 
day by the number of days in the 
month. The yearly production is the 
sum of twelve monthly credits. 

There are some things which the 
dairyman who joins a test association, 
should remember: 

First—The cows do not know they 
are in a testing association, and will 
not give more milk because of *that 
fact alone. 

Second—If your herd does poorly 
the first year, do not blame the asso- 
ciation and drop out. Remember that 
knowledge of the producing qualities 
of each cow in your herd is essential 
if you desire to improve, 

Third—A dairy cow is a factory for 
the production of milk, but corn fod- 
der and timothy hay are not the 
proper raw materials to use. 

Fourth—Alfalfa or clover hay, or en- 
silage, can be converted into milk by 
the dairy cow more easily than any 
other roughage except grass; there- 
fore, we will do well to supply these 
feeds if possible. 

Fifth—Cow’s milk is about 87 per 
cent water. Therefore, spare no ef- 
forts in making it pleasant and con- 
venient for them to obtain a large 
supply which is pure, fresh, and of 
the right temperature. 

Sixth—A dairy cow appreciates 
kindness and regularity. Loud talk- 
ing, cursing, and abuse should not be 
allowed in the dairy barn. 

Seventh—A warm, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated barn, kept in sanitary con- 
dition, will contribute much, not only 
to the comfort of the cows, but to the 
owner as well. (Iowa Bul. No. 13.) 

(Any dairyman can learn a lot about 
his own cows without a testing asso- 
ciation, if he will rule off twelve 
sheets of paper; across the top list 
the names of the cows. Down the left 
side number from 1 to 381. Divide 
each of the little squares thus formed 
into two parts. Procure a TESTED 
spring scale. Hang it up in a con- 


venient place in the barn. Weigh the 
empty pail. Then weigh each cow’s 
milk before emptying the pail into the 
can. Record the morning’s milking in 
the upper half -of the little square; 
the evening’s milk in the lower half. 
The total at the end of the month will 
be an accurate record of the QUAN- 
TITY produced by the cow during the 
month. This method, insofar as the 
QUANTITY production is concerned, 
is more accurate than the association 
plan. The story which such a record 
will tell is little short of astonishing. 
Cows that seem to give great quanti- 
ties, often prove to be comparatively 
poor producers, because their milk 
flow is not sustained through the 
greater part of the year. Cows that 
seem to be only fair, prove to give 
large yields because their production 
is constant during almost the entire 
year. The record will be more valu- 
able as time passes. No cow should 
be judged by the production of a 
single month, or even several months. 
It requires at least a year to know 
yourecow.—The Editors). 

A silo should be part of the perma- 
nent improvement on every farm. 
United States Farm Bulletin 556 fur- 
nishes twelve good reasons why every 
farmer should have a silo: 

1—More feed can be stored in the 
form of silage than in the form of 
fodder or hay. ; 

2—There is a smaller loss of food 
material when a crop is made into 
silage than when cured as fodder or 
hay. 

3—Corn silage is a better feed than 
corn fodder. 

4—An acre of corn can be placed in 
the silo at less cost than the same 
area can be husked and shredded. 

5—Crops can be put in the silo dur- 
ing weather that could not be utilized 
in making hay or curing fodder. 

6—More stock can be kept on a 
given area of land when silage is the 
basis of the ration, 

7—There is less waste in feeding 
silage than in feeding fodder. Good 
silage properly fed is all consumed. 

8—Silage is very palatable. 

9—Silage, like other succulent feeds, 
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has a beneficial effect upon the di 
gestive organs, 

10—Silage is the cheapest and best 
form in which a succulent feed can 
be provided for winter use. 

11—-Silage can be used for supple. 
menting pasture more economical 
than can soiling crops, because it re 
quires less labor and silage is more 
palatable. 

12—Converting the corn crop into 
silage cleans the land and leaves it — 
ready for another crop. 

(Corn has for years been consid 
ered the standard silage crop. Re 
cently, dairy farmers have suggested 
silage made of clover, packed into the 
silo to the depth of. about two fee 
upon which is packed oat or rye straW 
to a similar depth. The silo is thu 
filled with alternate layers of clove 
and straw. It is claimed that th 
straw absorbs the excess moistur 
from the clover. In the northern ha 
of the states of Michigan, Minnesote 
and Wisconsin, a few men have put 
up root crops in this form. These 
methods may prove very satisfacto: 
but it should be remembered that the} 
have not yet been fully tried out. B 
fore the dairyman attempts to chang 
from corn to other crops for silo fil 
ing, he ought to consult his agricu 
tural college or experiment station.) 

With few exceptions, any dair 
farm located within the Central We 
will produce all the roughage and th 
greater part of the concentrates nee 
ed for the dairy herd. Corn sorghw 
furnish both concentrates and roug 


age. Alfalfa and red clover furni 
protein feeds. Silage, stock-beets, tu 
nips, sorghums, etc. are excelle 


succulent feeds. 

The balanced ration is very muc 
misunderstood. Many farmers imagil 
that it is something new-fangled 2 
impractical. This is not true. A Di 
anced ration is simply a ration 
which the nutrients contained are 
the right quantity and proportion 
secure the largest quantity of the bi 
milk at the least cost. : a 

In making up rations for dairy cov 
those feeds which are grown on t 
farm should be used as extensively 


(Continued on page 29) 
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ANY of the farmers in Houghton 
M counts, better known as the 

“Copper Country,” formerly 
worked in the mines, and after saving 
up a few hundred dollars bought some 
cut-over land which they gradually de- 
veloped into farms. Some of the miner- 
farmers worked alternately in the 
mines in the winter and on their farms 
in the summer, the mining companies 
as a rule encouraging their employes 
to buy land and build farm homes. 
Others quit the mines entirely as their 
farms advanced, in order to give agri- 
culture their full time. 

This routine development continued 
until the war, and it was then that the 
Houghton Live Stock Association 
came into existence as a war measure. 
There had been ready and quick re- 
sponse for increased food production, 
and the mining companies gave free 
use of large tracts of lands which they 
“fenced, plowed, harrowed and pre- 
pared for crops. The wheat crop was 

increased 400 per cent and a surpus of 
/20,000 bushels of potatoes were 
shipped out of the county, the entire 
‘local demand having been supplied by 
home production. But the farmers did 
not have money to invest in sheep, 
the objective of the Houghton County 
Live Stock Association. Leading busi- 
ness men subscribed funds and when 
the association was ready to place the 
sheep on the share plan, it was dis- 
covered that more farmers wanted 
sheep than the association could fin- 
| auee. A few offered to pay cash, some 
were willing to give notes payable in 
six and twenty-four months, while oth- 
ers were willing to engage in the new 
industry on the shares. 
| All of the sheep on shares were 
‘placed with the farmers who had form- 
‘erly worked in the mines. Originally 
these men came from Northern Ev- 
rope where they had handled a few 
sheep, using methods generally un- 
‘known in American sheep husbandry, 
such as shearing sheep two or three 
‘times a year, breeding without regard 
to _ the time when lambs would be 
| dropped, cutting brush during the 
forepart of the summer and storing it 
for winter feed and carding and spin- 
‘ning the wool and knitting it into vari- 
ous garments. No attempt was made 
to “educate” these farmers in Ameri- 
‘can methods. It was deemed more ad- 
visable to remember that education is 
the summed up experience of great 
qumbers and that even he who knows 
it all may still be young enough to 
earn from others, and often from 
vhose he least expects it. Nor was 
vhere any provision inserted in the 
Zontracts to guard against the dog 
quisance, even though it is well known 
‘ a poor man keeps one dog, a very 
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The Houghton County Live Stock Association came into existence as a war 


measure, 


. Food production at that time was being increased beyond anyone’s 
expectation, the women of the county doing far more than “their bit.’ 


The 


wheat crop wag increased by more than 400 per cent and the mining companies 
led the way by giving free use of vast tracts of land which they first fenced, 
plowed and harrowed, thus helping to increase a potato crop which for the first 
time in the history of the county was not only sufficient for local needs but left 


a Surplus of over 20,000 bushels which were shipped out. 


When first approached 


with the suggestion that mutton and wool being important war necessities, sheep 
might prove a good investment when furnished to farmers who were financially 
unable to secure them, one of the leading business men answered ‘‘Never mind 
the investment, put me down for a couple of hundred dollars and if I never 
See it again it will have been worth far more than that if it helped to provide 


extra meals and blankets for the boys over there.” 


This spirit prevailed to a 


large extent until after the Live Stock Association was organized and when 
the number of needy farmers proved to be greater than anticipated, the First 
National Bank-.ot Hancock offered to supply the necessary funds to all farmers 
who were willing to buy the sheep on time. 

Sheep were therefore supplied to all farmers who could be induced to keep 
some and among these were a few who offered to pay cash, while quite a num- 
ber accepted the offer to give notes payable in from six to twenty-four months. 
Those who preferred taking the sheep on shares from the Live Stock Associa- 
tion entered into a contract which has unique features from an economical 
standpoint and is calculated to provide a stimulant for better co-operation and 
for the general improvement of live stock. 


poor man keeps two dogs and a damn 
poor man keeps three dogs. Care was 
taken however, to place the sheep only 
with those who would agree to fence 
off with woven wire five to ten acres of 
cut-over land for sheep pasture and as 
most of them were unable to pay cash 
for the fencing, arrangements were 
made with one of the local hardware 
firms to sell it to them on time. The 
object in placing these sheep on cut- 
over land pastures of partly developed 
farms was to enable the farmers to 
find out that sheep will do most of 
the land clearing and pay for doing the 
work. 

The best high-grade yearling ewes 
obtainable were secured and placed on 
these farms early in the spring, while 
during late fall pure bred rams of the 
same breed were furnished at the rate 
of one for every fifteen to twenty 
ewes, the several groups of farmers 
agreeing among th mselves as to who 
would take care of the rams, the oth- 
ers paying the custodians a fee suffi 
cient to pay for the feed and care, The 
contract specifies that the rams are to 
be exchanged each year among the 
several groups of farmers in order to 
prevent inbreeding, and as the con- 
tract runs for five years, one of its 
clauses provides for the castrating of 
all ram lambs during the first four 
years, thus enabling the farmers to 
raise practically pure bred rams dur- 
ing the fifth year. These clauses should 
enable the farmers to appreciate that 
co-operation is the keystone of suc- 
cessful farming; that inbreeding is to 
be avoided; that one breed within a 
community is more profitable than 
several, and that pure bred stock. held 
co-operatively is cheaper than scrubs 


kept individually. 

The contract provides that sheep not 
properly cared for may be taken away 
without giving previous notice and the 
farmer held for damages equal to the 
difference between the original value 
and the appraised value when taken 
away. Being a case of learning as 
much as one of educating, this was 
considered more advisable than at- 
tempt to condemn old-world practises 
in shearing oftener than once a year, 
breeding at any time or using brush as 
winter feed. Whether these practises 
are to be condemned is still an open 
question, judging from results ob- 
tained up to the present time. 

The sheep have passed through one 
winter and came out in fair to excel- 
lent condition, while the ewes had 
their first lambs last spring. Sheep 
sheared twice a year yielded an aver 
age of ten pounds per fleece, while 
those sheared once yielded an average 
of eight and one-half pounds. As all 
of the wool was used locally, the ac- 
tual market value of the shorter wool 
could not be ascertained, nor whether 
it had a sufficiently lower value to off- 
set the one and a half pounds extra 
yield and the additional labor in the 
shearing. 

Brush cut by several of the farmers 
while clearing land during the fore 
part of the summer and cured in small 
bundles for winter feed was relished 
by the sheep in all cases. When given 
to them while being fed on mixed hay, 
the sheep invariably left the hay and 
began eating the brush, 

Sheep sheared once a year gave a 
lamb crop averaging 85 per cent while 
those sheared twice averaged 43.6 per 
cent. This great difference would 


Bett PON: THEISHARE PLAN 
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condemn the practise of frequent 
shearing, were it not that the highest 
percentage, or 133 per cent was ob- 
tained by one farmer whose ewes 
were sheared twice and dropped their 
lambs in February. In a larger flock 
not kept on shares and handled in a 
like manner the increase was 88 per 
cent, the lambs being dropped in Janu- 
ary and February. 

The amount of brush destroyed by 
the sheep on the fenced areas of cut- 
over land after the two seasons of pas- 
turing, varies according to the original 
condition of the areas. The largest 
amount was destroyed where the 
brush was low enough to enable the 
sheep to reach the tops, and the least 
amount where the brush consisted 
mostly of tall saplings. Where the 
fenced areas consisted of brush and 
stump and, less brush was destroyed, 
the sheep during the latter part of the 
season preferring the clover and grass 
growing among the stumps, but giving 
preference to brush during the fore- 
part of the season. Ata very consery- 
ative valuation, the saving in the cost 
of clearing the land on the fenced 
areas used for sheep pasture during 
the two seasons, represents an aver- 
age of $2.50 per acre, when comparing 
these areas with adjoining unfenced 
brush land. 

As previously stated, the contract 
provides for keeping the sheep five 
years, after which they, or an equal 
number, are to be returned to the Live 
Stock Association, the farmer mean- 
while turning over one-half of the 
wool and one-half of the lambs to the 
Association. In order to give an in- 
ducement to the farmers to retain all 
of the wool and the lambs, they are 
given an option to pay cash based on 
prices which are calculated to be 
below actual market values, Thus with 
a market value of 65 to 72 cents a 
pound for wool last year, and 55 to 60 
cents this year, the price agreed upon 
is 50 cents, then 40 cents during the 
third year; 35 cents during the fourth 
and 30 cents during the fifth year. 
Likewise, the price of lambs, when 
ready for market during late fall, 
ranges from $10 the first year down to 
$6 during the fifth year. While the 
ewes cost $18.50 and the rams $38.50, 
the farmers are also given the option 
to keep them at the end of the fifth 
year by paying $10 a head for them. 

Since placed on shares, some of the 
sheep have been sold by the Associa- 
tion on account of having been re- 
turned by farmers who sold out and 
by others who wished to reduce the 
size of their flocks. These sales, of 
course, count in a great measure for 
the 40 per cent dividend to the stock- 
holders this year. 
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SOY BEANS FOR LIGHT SOILS» , 


By GEORGE BRIGGS 


F YOU would visit the Farmers’ 
Club of Ekdall, a small rural com. 
munity in Burnett County, you 
would be greeted by their accustomed 
password: ‘Soy Beans, Sir.’ 

“Their regular monthy program is 
always given on the first Saturday 
evening of each month, and seldom 
is a program complete without some 
mention made of the soy bean crop. 
The soy bean is of such importance 
because the soil is light, similar to 
thousands of acres in other parts of 
Wisconsin; clover has often been a 
failure and the farmers have been up 
against it when it came to providing 
leguminous hays for their stock. 

“Through the advice of the Experi- 
ment Station, ten years ago one of 


the farmers started to raise soy beans.° 


He was jeered at by his fellow farm- 
ers, nevertheless he stuck by them 
through failure and success. 

“As a result of this man’s determin: 
ation, the whole neighborhood finally 
could see soy beans as he did. Now 
every farmer in the community raised 
soy beans. hey are raised for hay, 
silage, seed, and green manure. Suc: 
ceeding crops are responding so won- 
derfully from the increased nitrogen 
added to the soil, that there is no 
question as to the permanency of this 
soy bean industry in this neighbor- 
hood, 

“Many other communities in Wis- 
consin are figuring on the soy bean as 
a major crop. This past year, over 
the whole state there were 3,500 to 
4,000 acres planted as seed, but the 
acres planted for silage with corn goes 
up above the 50,000 mark. One county 
alone reported from 12,000 to 15,000 
acres with corn. Our best evidence 
that soy beans are here to stay comes 
from the farmer himself. 

“Favorable testimonials on the use 
of soy beans have been received from 
farmers living in a majority of coun- 
ties in the state. Only one grower, 
who lives within twenty miles of Lake 
Superior, reports unfavorable results. 
While the soy bean crop is recom- 
mended for the light soil farmer, yet 
testimonials such as these have been 
received from farmers living on heavy 
soils: 

“Wouldn’t plant an acre of corn 
without it.’ 

““Inereases instead of hinders the 
growth of corn,’ and 

““As my neighbors became more ac- 
quainted with their soy bean crop their 
‘pep’ increases.’ 

“T recall hearing my father relate 
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Minnesota’s corn history to me, and 
that in the early days Indian or Squaw 
corn was the only variety that people 
thought could be raised. As years 
went by and people became better ac- 
quainted with the culture of corn, 
larger and better varieties came in, 
until now in extreme Northern Minne- 
sota we find good fields of early corn. 


“I believe the soy bean industry in 
Wisconsin is comparable to the Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin corn history. We 
are living in the development stage of 
the soy bean industry and with its 
wonderful ability to grow on poor 
types of soil, with its great number 
of uses, and with the popular demand 
for it on all types of soil, there is no 
question but that it is a crop which 
will rank with the leading ones in Wis- 
consin. It is the alfalfa for light soil 
farmers, by its use the thousands of 
acres of light soil can be made more 
productive, thereby putting their own- 
er on a more substantial footing, bet- 
ter to compete with the heavy soil 
farmer.” 


The above statement by Mr. Briggs, 

is the result of intensive study of the 
soy bean. Mr. Briggs’ conclusions are 
supported by R. N. Kebler, who says 
that the Wisconsin Black Wax Soy 
Bean, inoculated with Soy Bean cul- 
ture before planting, proved a success- 
ful addition to farm crops. Experi- 
nents with the Wilson Five, The 
Black Eyebrow, the Ito Sah, the Man- 
churia, and the Wisconsin Black Wax, 
proved the latter the earliest matur- 
ing, followed a week later by the Ito 
San and the Wilson Five. For north- 
ern counties, Mr. Kebler believes the 
Wisconsin Black Wax best suited. 


The beans have proven exceptional- 
ly valuable on light sandy soils. On 
such soils they came through the 
ground very promptly and at least five 
or six days earlier than on heavy soils. 
The plants seem to grow well on clay- 
loam, and perhaps quite as well as on 
light soil, although they were a little 
later in starting. Soy beans are grown 
largely with corn. Under such culti- 
vation the bean becomes a little taller 
and more leafy, using the corn as a 
support and making an upright growth. 


In harvesting, the beans are pulled 
or cut with a corn knife, tied in small 
bundles and set up in shocks. They 
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are turned twice before they are 
hauled. They may, of course, be cured 
as hay, but a loss of leaves is likely 
to result. 


Experiments with a corn-soy bean. 
silage have indicated success. The 
bean also, when cut in the hay stage, 
has been chopped or ground to a meal. 
The meal is relished by dairy cattle, 
and seems to have a favorable effect 
upon the milk flow, even when substi- 
tuted for alfalfa. The bean appears to 
give its best results when treated as 
a hay ration. It can be fed with clov- 
er or alfalfa, and in about equal pro- 
portions. The soy bean hay is a little 
higher in protein and fat contents 
than alfalfa. 

The soy bean, like all leguminous 
crops, needs inoculated soil, or better 
still, inoculation through the seeds. 
This latter form of inoculation is prov- 
ing eminently successful, and may 
take the place of other forms in many 
cases. 

The detail of the experiment con- 
ducted by Mr. Kebler follows: 

A small patch of Wisconsin Black 
Wax Soy Beans was planted on the 
school farm. The seed was inoculated 
with soy beans culture before planting 
and a fine, mature crop of the beans 
was harvested. All results seemed to 
indicate a successful introduction of 
this plant into the rotation of some of 
the farms of Cloverland, but before 
recommending it, more experiments 
were thought advisable, so the school 
obtained several varieties of the bean 
in the hope of getting a variety even 
better adapted to the conditions here. 
The five varieties tested were the Wil- 
son Five, Black Eyebrow, Ito San, 
Manchuria, and Wisconsin Black Wax. 

These five varieties weré all planted 
on May 28th in a well prepared seed 
bed, following a grain crop in the ro- 
tation. They were drilled in rows 
twenty-four inches apart at the rate 
of about four pecks to the acre. Half 
of each plot was inoculated. In the 
case of the Wisconsin Black Wax, a 
small plot was planted, the same as 
in the case of the other four varieties, 
but in addition to this a patch of about 
one-half acre was planted on a piece 
of land where the quack grass had 
been partially subdued. All of these 
plots were on light sandy soil. In 
addition to this, some of the Wiscon- 


AND UNINOCULATED SEEDS; 


In Every Case the Nodules, on Inoculated Plant Roots, Are Clearly Distinguishable; 


sin Black Wax was seeded with the 
corn for silage purposes on clay loam 
soil. This was also done with so 
of the Black Eyebrow and Ito San. 


The beans were cultivated the first 
time as soon as they appeared through 
the ground in the sandy plots, but 
blind cultivation was necessary in the 
case of the clay loam soils, as there 
was a difference of at least five or six 
days in date of appearance. The great- 
er part of the cultivation was done 
while the beans were young. As the 
beans were in the same field as the 
corn, they were cultivated about as 
often. 


The beans were all harvested ob 
September 15th. Some were pulled, 
others cut with the corn knife, but all 
were tied in small bundles and set up. 
in shocks. They were turned twice 
before being hauled. Curing the 
beans similar to hay was tried last 
year, resulting in the loss of a large 
amount of leaves. 


The above experiments with the 
beans leads to the following conclu- 
sions. The Manchuria is out of the 
question, ag it had not set pods at the 
time of the harvest. The Wisconsin 
Black Wax matured the earliest, fo 
lowed a week later by the Ito San an 
Wilson Five. A slight variation is 
due to the fact that the Ito San and 
Wilson Five were not acclimated. 
The Black Eyebrow was about two- 
thirds mature at harvest time and is 
considered the best of the five for 
silage and hay on account of its large 
size, abundance of large leaves, date 
of maturity, and the fact that it peal 
its pods well up on the stalk. This 
high-beaning habit makes it possi 
to cut the corn with the corn bind 
without the loss of as many pods as 
would be the case with the oarlige 
maturing varieties. It also holds ts 
leaves well in curing, a fact as is 
should make it one of the best to : 

re 


cut for hay. 

The inoculated beans seemed to 
the best for the first two or th 
weeks, but after that there was 
much difference as to size, color 3 
general appearance. The nodules 
the roots were much more ne 


on the inoculated plants, however. 


Counties further north than Meno 
inee would likely find the Wisc 
Black Wax better fitted for hay or 
silage because of its early maturity 
In planting for silage, however, many 
of the pods will be lost, on account of 
its low-bearing habit. 
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(CA\EED INOCULATION is no longer 
Sew. The method is. tried and 

proven. It is, perhaps, not fully 
understood. 

Stripped of technical phraseology, it 
consists of treating seeds with a bac. 
terial culture. Formerly we thought 
this culture must be incorporated in 
the soil itself. At first we went out 
with a wagon and tried to find a piece 
‘of soil already inoculated. This we 
seattered upon our fields and then we 
planted our seeds, 
| Agricultural bacteriologists have 
‘reversed the procedure. They treat 
the seed itself with the culture, and 
‘then do their planting. They get di- 
jrect application. They take no chances 
‘on the plant root finding the culture, 
‘or vice versa. They bring the two 
together at the very inseption of real 
olant life. 


In the laboratories of one of Chi- 
2ago’s greatest seed houses, Professor 
Barlow has conducted a series of ex- 
foeriments. Albert Dickinson, presi- 
lent of the company bearing his name 
made the work possible. For scien- 
cific reasons these experiments ought 
‘0 be carefully explained. For prac- 
tical purposes, however, a layman’s 
resume is perhaps sufficient. 

The cultures were grown in the lab- 
yratories. Various seeds were treated 
land others of the same type remained 
fantreated. Specific cultural strains 
iwere used, since the soy bean, for in. 


‘ers from the cowpea or clover. 

' Both treated and untreated seeds 
jvere then planted, each in separate 
ows. All of these plantings were re- 
veated in duplicate on another farm. 
T every instance, the results were 
‘he same: The inoculated seeds pro- 
‘luced thrifty dark green plants; the 
iminoculated seeds produced appre- 
jiably weaker plants, and in some 
jases exceedingly poor results. 

i Naturally the results were particu- 
arly «striking on impoverished soils. 
‘\Vhere a nitrogen deficiency alone ex- 
sted, the treated plants grew to a 
‘turdy maturity. The untreated 
ailed to produce a crop. In an al- 
lost sterile sand the treated plants 
jontinued to thrive until they died 
;om general starvation. Nitrogen 
yas, of course, supplied them through 
\2e nodules on their roots; other ele- 
jlents were lacking in the sand and 
ey finally showed the effect. The un- 
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stance, is host for a strain that dif > 
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Experiments 


treated plants failed to make even a 
struggling growth. The sand gave 
them little or no plant nutrient and 
without nitrogen-supplying nodules 
the odds against them were too great. 

On a prairie soil, where nitrogen 
was the known missing element, the 
treqgted plants succeeded without in- 
terruption, while the untreated were 
largely a failure. 

The seed inoculation, as practiced 
in these experiments, was based upon 
mother culture, isolated by Professor 
Barlow, and preserved by him for 
about seven years, Culture for com- 
mercial use is developed from these 
mother cultures. The strains are care- 
fully preserved on agar-agar, They 
seem to keep for considerable periods 
of time, since Professor Barlow has se- 
cured uniformly good results with 
growths more than a year old. Such 
cultures, however, are not distributed 
by the better seed houses. A less old, 
and therefore virile inoculation is 
always safest. 

Cultures of this kind can be bought 
in convenient form at an almost nom- 
inal sum. For 25 or 50 cents all that 
is needed, can be purchased from such 
seed houses as carry the material. 
The seed treatment is an extremely 
simple one, and literature explaining 
it has been prepared. It would seem 
that inoculation by means of seeds, 
will entirely surplant the older meth- 
ods of soil treatment. It offers greater 
certainty, less labor, and more uni- 
form results. 

One of the clearest explanations of 
nodules, well worth careful reading, is 
offered by the research department of 
the International. Harvester Company: 

Nodules, as the term is used in agri- 
culture, are tiny, knotty-looking lumps 
attached to the root hairs of some 
pants. 

The nodules are the home of bac- 
teria. Different kinds of bacteria live 
on different legumes but all of them 
do the same work, 

Nodules are not found on the roots 
of corn, nor wheat, nor oats, nor on 
timothy, nor cabbages. They are like- 
ly to be found attached to the root 
hairs of any healthy, vigorous-looking 
legume, A legume is a pod-bearing 
plant. 

Alfalfa, all of the clovers, vetches, 
beans, and peas, and hibiscus, locust, 
and catalpa trees, are common ex- 
amples of leguminous plants. 

Sweet clover is especially likely to 
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they failed to select good seed. 


seed houses. 
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A SEED WARNING 


This is the season for seed buying, 
It therefore is a season of danger. 
quack grass, or have faced the worst kind of crop failures, because 
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Men have sown acres of 


There is but one way to avoid these costly mistakes. 

Buy your seeds from well established seedsmen. The reputable 
dealers, having established businesses, definitely located in fixed 
places, and who are not afraid to advertise their goods themselves, 
and their business addresses, are the ones to patronize. 

Buy from them—or from someone you know personally. Don’t 
buy “blind,” from strangers, or from unknown and questionable 


Standard seeds from standard houses are not cheap. A strang- 
er may tempt you by offering something “just as good” for less 
money. But, assume that you save a few dollars—or even many 
dollars ; and assume that you plant what you get, and then watch a 
fine field grow up to a mixture of grain and weeds. Or suppose 
that you seed a meadow, only to find a terrific growth of quack 
grass where you expected something choice. 

These are not exaggerated cases. 
perts. We may be able to pick good corn, but it does not follow 
that we can pick clean clover seed or some of the other small varie- 
ties. We cannot even be sure of seed corn, unless we know a little 
about its history. There are many ways in which the unscrupulous 
salesman can defy even sound knowledge. 

The safest course is through the established dealer. 


Most of us are not seed ex- 
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have a great many nodules on its 
roots. 

Perhaps you have seen nodules on 
the roots of clover, and thought they 
were worm’s eggs, or a growth caused 
by disease. 

They are not a disease, but the 
homes of the organisms, 

Sometimes you will find no nodules 
on the roots of one plant, and will 
find them on the roots of another plant 
growing right beside the first one. 

In such cases the plant with nod- 
ules on is likely to be a better color 
and a much more vigorous looking 
plant than the other one. 

Nodules are not found in hard, 
baked soils. Clay, for example, often 
packs solidly together until it is nec- 
essary to add some humus or lime to 
it, when it may become a good home 
for bacteria. 

Nodules are most numerous in the 
spring, and on young plants just start- 
ing to grow, and where the ground is 
rich, sweet, and moist, but not wet. 

Nitrogen is one of the most import- 
ant and most costly elements in plant 
food, 


When we buy fertilizer, we pay a 
high price for the nitrogen in it. 

Nitrogen forms four-fifths (by vol- 
ume) of the air around us, but we 
have not yet learned to collect this 
nitrogen so that it can be used com- 
mercially. 


Some forms of bacteria collect nit- 
rogen from air. 


To make a good home for plants, 
soil should be loose and porous, with 
plenty of air space. 


It is from this air in the soil that 
the bacteria gather the nitrogen. 

Alfalfa, sweet clover, and bur clover 
have the same kind of bacteria on 
their roots. Crimson, red, white al- 
sike, and California clovers all have 
the same kind of bacteria, but it is 
a different kind from that which is on 
alfalfa. 

Cowpeas have another kind of bac 
teria, soy beans still another kind, 
peanuts another kind. Garden peas, 
Canadian field peas, and most of the 
vetches all have the same kind of 
bacteria—a still different kind from 
any of those mentioned before. 


—IMPROVED PLANT GROWTH FOLLOWED THESE EXPERIMENTS 


_Uninoculated Seeds Resulted in Few or No Nodules andfin a Low Crop Yield 
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To Eastern Eyes It Seemed a Miracle That Cattle Could Exist on Ranges as Burned and Seared as These 


his first glimpse of the West at 
Rifle, Col. 

He traveled, by stage, through Meek- 
er, and forty miles beyond, to the Big 
Bear River country. 

There, near the ranch house, an ir- 
rigation ditch wound among the bould- 
ers. Under its influence a field of al- 
falfa waved green. 

“Do you realize,” said his western 
brother, “that this land is worth $200 
an acre?” 

The easterner’s gaze followed the 
field, to the dull-brown range; on and 
up to the tumbled rocks and foojhills; 
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and into the grim brown mountains 


beyond. Then he said: 


“Yes,—but where the hell is your 
acre?” 


He expressed the viewpoint of the 
East. Men who have lived among the 
green of York state’s vegetation can- 
not understand the great West. 


From Helena, Montana, we traveled 
by auto into the hills. Our driver was 
a westerner, We commented on the 
burned desolation of the drought- 
stricken ranges. 

“Stranger,” he said, “they may be 
burned—but I’d rather starve in a 
shack in Montana than live in a pal- 
ace in the Hast.” 

And that is the viewpoint of the 
West. 

So one reflects upon Kipling’s lines: 

“For East is East and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet.’”’ 

The opposing views became most 
apparent during the summer of 1919, 
when the twain met. 


The West suffered serious drought. 
Cattle and sheep found the water- 
holes dry. Live stock men were forced 
to new ranges. They went into Ne- 
braska; they went to North and South 
Dakota; but the most interesting 
movement was that toward the cut- 
over lands in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. 

These lands constitute the last 
American frontier. There are 30,000,- 
000 acres in the three states—cheap 
land, covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and presumably good land for 
grazing and agricultural purposes. It 
is selling for from $5 to $40 per acre. 

The problem confronting land own- 
ers, in this basin of the Great Lakes, 
has been to find something big enough 
to fill the bigness of the country. Set- 
tlers are successful, but they use lit- 
tle forty, eighty, or one hundred and 
sixty acre tracts. It takes a lot of 
them to make an impression. 

But here, in the needy herds of the 
western rancher, the owners of cut- 
over land saw something sizeable 
enough to fit into their country. 
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A concerted ef- ; 3 
fort by them, to By ink W. 
interest and aid 
westerners, was not achieved. The 
commercial organizations at Duluth 
and Milwaukee, however, and the Up- 
per Michigan Development Bureau, 
acted promptly. 

They selected Leo C. Harmon of 
Manistique, Michigan, and the writer 
to represent cut-over districts. We con- 
ferred with George Rommel, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, at St. Paul; 
then started for Montana and other 
drought-stricken areas. 


The West was courteous. It faced 
a dangerous crisis in its first indus- 
try—live stock grazirg. Its bankers 
undoubtedly foresaw possible jeopardy 
for the sheep and cattle paper they 
held. Yet they received us with great 
good will. We expressed our belief 
in the cut over acerage, and urged that 
sheep and cattle be moved upon them. 
This meant jeopardizing of the future 
of every Montana bank. And yet 
these bankers arranged meetings for 
us. We told the story of the cut-over 
range to assembled stockmen, called 
together by the very bankers who 
would suffer most if these stockmen 
should ever move their property out 
of Montana. At Miles City, Billings, 
and Helena, the experience was re- 
peated. 


The western range at this time 
seemed hopeless to eastern eyes. The 
Miles City territory looked like a lava 
bed as we rode over it. Vegetation 
was so sparse and so sun-scorched, 
that in us the wonder grew that live 
stock could live there at all. 


Out of Billings, out of Helena, out 
of Lewiston, and out of other cities, 
the aspect was the same. To us, ac- 
customed to the greenery of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, con- 
tinued existence of cattle and sheep 
on these ranges seemed a miracle. 

Not so to the westerner. The ranges 
were dry, he said, but live stock was 
not yet suffering seriously. As for 
cut-over lands—we might have vege- 
tation, but wasn’t it largely “belly- 
wash.” Also he had heard that flies 
would eat the stock alive. Then, too, 
and coyotes abounded and 
would clean up a flock of sheep in a 
night. Wasn’t that so? 

We didn’t believe it was. There 
were flies, we knew, in late June and 
July, but to the best of our knowl- 
edge, live stock had never suffered 
serious setback from this cause. We 
had heard of wolves from men who 
hunted much in our North woods. Oc- 
casionally they had seen the real tim- 
ber wolf deep in the forests, and far 
from the nearest town. But we re- 
membered that even these hunters 


LUENING spoke of the wolf 
as a rare experi- 
ence. We believed, 

we said, that there might be some 

sheep losses from wolves; but we 
doubted that they would be greater 
than these losses from the same cause 
in the West. As for our “belly-wash” 
—knew that clover grew luxuriantly, 
and that we were feeding our own live 
stock on natural grasses in our cut-over 
country. So we could not believe that 
our vegetation would fail to equal the 
seared remnants of western grass. 

The herds and flocks must be moved, 

we said; the cut-over ranges can hard- 

ly be worse; so why not try them? 

We left Montana without definite 
assurance of any kind. But the month 
that followed brought 170,000 head of 
sheep and 20,000 head of cattle into 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

Now as to the experience of these 
westerners in the Great Lakes Basin: 

Most of the cattle and sheep, mar- 
keted in fall from this territory, were 
sold at a loss. Without further analy- 
sis this sounds like a bad commentary 
upon the cut-over country. 

What were the facts? The live 
stock had been bought on a high 
spring market. It was sold on a low 
market. So loss occurred among cut- 
over herds and flocks; it also occurred 
among the western herds and flocks. 
It had nothing whatever to do with 
the country upon which this live stock 
ranged. 

Some of the stock from the cut-over 
lands was a joke on the Chicago mar- 
ket. It was scrawny, showed terrific 
shrinkage, and dressed out at less than 
forty per cent. Chicago commission 
men were quick to pass the joke along. 
Their jibes have not helped the cut- 
over country. But what was the real 
history of these “off” shipments: 

They included live stock that came 
into Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan as late as September 15th. Some 
of it at least—not much—was unable 
to walk when it left the train. Sheep 
were actually carried to the pastures; 
cattle were too weak to stand up. This 
does not refer to the bulk of the west- 
ern live stock. But there were such 
cases. And this stock was expected 
to become acclimated, accustomed to 
the new foliage, take on flesh, and 
withstand a shipment to market, all 
within 40 days. 

It can’t be done! 

Western shipments into the Basin 
began in May and June and continued 
until mid-September. They should 
have been stopped in August. Most 
of them should have been made dur- 
ing the early summer months. 

As for flies and wolves; nowhere 
have I found a sheep herder or cow- 
boy, who complained of flies as a real 
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menace. There may be some such 
men. I do not claim to have persia 


ally interviewed all of them. 
talk to many. 

Nor did I hear from anyone who 
suffered serious loss by wolves. One 
man wrote me a note. He said: } 

“This is anything but a sheep coun- 
try; too much brush, and too many 
flies and wolves.” “ 

I have no reason to doubt either his 
sincerity or his experience. He was 
alone, however, in his statements—at 
least as they came to me either verb- 
ally or in writing. { 

Except for the cases cited, the west- 
ern live stock, pastured in the Great 
Lakes Basin, reached market in fair 
condition. It is said that the average 
for sheep, dressed out, was forty-two 
per cent. This is low. From the same 
statistics, however, we learn that the 
average for the entire-United States 
was about forty-five per cent. This, 
too, islow. It may be presumed, thee 
fore, that conditions, generally pre 
lent, were the cause. And it must 
remembered that the live stock shipped 
into the Basin first got a setback on 
its native western range; then went 
through a gruelling railway trip, and 
was then turned loose upon a countr 
covered with succulent verdure, to 
which the animals were unaccustomed. 
They overcame all of these handicaps. 
and most of them competed well with 
live stock finished on its accustomed 
home range. | 

There remains now the westerners) 
doubt in the matter of “belly-wash.” 

The westerner is not without reason 
for this doubt. The grasses of M 
nesota, Michigan and Wisconsin are 
luxuriant; they cover the earth; | : 
some of them certainly lack substan 
It is said that one western comme 
sion, reporting back to its live stock 
association, said it had found, in Min: 
nesota, nothing but strawberry vines 
and weeds. If this was true, th 
surely was a lack of substance 
Those who know Wisconsin will a 
that many of her cut-over acres 4 
covered with ferns. Probably ferns 
will not produce much live weight. I 
Michigan are other tracts overgrol 
with a conglomerate of wild flowers 
and weeds. 

All of these types of vegetation maj 
be found in the Great Lakes Basi 
However, they are typical of not 
—except possibly the semi-wild. 
in which some of this country find 
self. I have yet to see the land int 
Great Lakes Basin that will not 
grass, and mighty good grass at t 

The westerner’s doubt, however, 
based on something more tangible 
real than any patch of strawb 
vines or ferns into which some 
mission may have strayed. It is b 
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upon a grass crop GROWN IN THE 
DEEP SHADE OF THE UNDER- 
BRUSH. 

Heavy brush was the cause of the 
most serious mistake made in grazing 
cattle and sheep in the summer of 
1919. Flock after flock was unloaded 
in the Great Lakes Basin, and driven 

off into a dense tangle of shrubbery. 
The animals were lost to view. They 
sought sustenance in the semi-dark- 
ness. They consumed grasses grown 
in deep shadows, lacking in chloro- 
phyl and lacking in more essential 
elements. It was perfectly well-inten- 
tioned grass. It was grass that had 
started out with the highest ambitions. 
It was a kind of potential grass. In 
its roots and blades were all the es- 
sentials wherewith it might give it- 
self strength and substance, and 
sound fattening qualities. But it hadn’t 
had a chance. It had come to life in 
a shadowy gloom and it couldn’t hope 
to attain any real stability until some- 
body cut away the canopy over its 
head. 

Cattle and sheep, grazing in forest 
shadows, are out of their element. It 
takes the proclivities of a deer or a 
moose to do that. 


The answer in the Great Lakes Basin 
is simple. Let the sun in, and you 
have grass; have grass, and you can 
graze live stock. 


_ The experience of 1919 has conclu- 
sively demonstrated: 


“1. That the cut-over lands will keep 
, live stock alive and healthy. 


2. That live stock will not fatten 
‘unless it feeds on sun-cured vegeta- 
) tion. 


| 3. That there is an abundance of 
/ such vegetation in the cut-over dis- 
i tricts, but that there also is an abund- 
_ance of shadow-grass. 


| 4. That in selecting a range for 
‘IMMEDIATE use, an open range must 
be chosen. 


; 5. That if permanent grazing is to 
,be undertaken increasing clearings 
must be provided. 


. My purely personal conviction is, 
| that the summer of 1919 also has dem- 
onstrated that western live stock will 
do better in the Great Lakes Basin 
than on a western range, if that range 
jis starved by drought. To this I would 
_jadd, however, that success will depend 
leatitrely upon early shipment. West- 
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) 
jern live stock must not be brought in- 
ito the Great Lakes Basin after mid- 
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August. If shipped in May or June— 
or even in July; if placed upon high or 
dry ranges that are fairly open; and 
if marketed on something like a fair- 
price basis, there is no reason why the 
efforts should not be profitable. 


It is also a fact that the live stock 
of 1919 came into a new country on a 
pioneer basis. It got all of the grief, 
and faced all of the hardships that al- 
ways surround the pioneer. Flocks 
and herds that come in 1920 will get 
better grazing, because the range was 
opened by preceding flocks and herds. 
Grass and clover seed has been tram- 
pled into the ground, brush has been 
broken down to some extent; and the 
sun has been let in. 


My advice to westerners, therefore, 
is that they continue to give the cut- 
over lands their most careful consid- 
eration. If the spring indicates short 
ranges in Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, and other states, live stock men 
should plan to move promptly and 
early. I do not believe they will lose 
a dollar if they follow this suggestion. 
It doesn’t mean that I advocate need- 
less moving from the West to the 
Basin. If the ranges promise well, 
and success in the West is likely, then 
there is no need in seeking far fields. 
If not, the cut-over lands constitute 
their one best bet. 


To land owners in Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin, I suggest the need 
for clearing up their holdings. Scien- 
tific burning, followed by men with 
brush hooks and axes, is necessary, 
if great cattle ranges are to be de- 
veloped. 

Finally, the Great Lakes Basin, re- 
gardless of enthusiasts to the contrary, 
will never be a really open-range coun- 
try. Its ultimate destiny is the dairy 
farm. Its lands are rich, and the dairy 
farmer is creeping northward from the 
densely settled sections in the south- 
ern half of the three states, to the 
sparsely settled sections in the north- 
ern half. But, thousands of acres in 
the hilly, semi-mountainous districts, 
where ore is mined, and other thou- 
sands that are rocky and whose soil is 
not suited to intensive agriculture, 
may become the finest cattle or sheep 
ranches the nation has yet seen. 

In all of this no discussion of win- 
ter feeding is attempted. That is an- 
other problem. Permanent mainte- 
nance of live stock on cut-over lands 
means permanent development — of 
pastures, of meadows, and shelter. 

So westerners have gone back, dis- 


heartened, and with a greater love for 
the great west, astir within them. 


Enthusiasts in the cut-over districts 
have revised their emotions. They 
are disappointed. Among them are 
men who foresaw a huge influx of cat- 
tle, trailed to the new ranges by buy- 
ers of land. They foresaw quick turn- 
overs, and quick profits on tracts they 
had held for years. 


In the meantime there are two 
groups, in the West and in the Basin, 
that are quietly satisfied. 

They recognize certain failures; 
but they also see causes. In the West, 
they recognize that haste must be 
made slowly in the matter of moving 
live stock. So long as the western 
range takes care of established flocks 
or herds, this western group will keep 
them there. But this group appreci- 
ates that grasses in the cut-over re- 
gions can be made to provide nutri- 
ment; it realizes that certain upland 
ranges, already bathed by the sun, 
will offer happy havens, if drought or 
blizzard drives them out. 


The group in the East—also having 
seen failures and mistakes—is quietly 
waiting; believing that the experiment 
has brought enlightenment. In its be- 
lief at least, the cut-over tracts will 
soon be grazing live stock. But ad- 
jacent to each such grazing area, mead- 
ows will be cleared, fields will grow 
forage crops and buildings will spring 
up—to provide permanent habitation 
for the live stock man, and shelter for 
his cattle or sheep. 

These conservative groups, both in 
the West and in the Basin, point to 
certain sheep men who have operated 
out of Billings. Years ago these men 
bought small ranches in Wisconsin. 
Each spring they shipped small flocks 
from the West to these Wisconsin 
properties. There they grazed the 
stock under careful management. 
And there, year after year, larger 
numbers were fattened and finished 
and marketed. Year after year this 
Wisconsin ranch became a more nec- 
essary adjunct to the western opera- 
tions; until today the Wisconsin prop- 
erty is, perhaps, the most important 
of the two. 

There is, too, another type of ranch, 
that the conservative groups point to. 

It is the ranch that has been de- 
veloped by men who have never seen 
the West; men who have always lived 
in the Great Lakes Basin. These men 
have begun by buying partially im- 
proved farms. They have then ac- 
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quired miles of cut-over land, stretch- 
ing between these farms. They have 
started their flocks or herds as “farm 
flocks.” They also have started gangs 
of men through the brush—clearing, 
and piling, and making pastures. As 
these clearing gangs progressed, the 
flocks or herds spread out from the 
farms. There was never talk of 
“pelly-wash” by these men. First, be- 
cause the grass was real grass, grown 
in the sunlight; second, because sil- 
age and corn fodder and root crops 
and hay were used to supplement the 
grass; third, because these men have 
never been forced to buy in spring 
and sell in fall—regardless of markets. 
They have continued to hold and to 
feed their stock until marketing con- 
ditions became right. 


So “the east is east, and the west is 
west.” The twain will never meet, 
until farm practices on the cut-over 
areas, and forage practices, are 
merged. 


But, on a 50-50 basis, they are very 
like to meet. And when they DO, we 
may yet see vindication for the en- 
thusiast who said: 


“These cut-over areas are the great- 
est live stock and farming country in 
the United States, if not in the world.” 


The vast cut-over area of the Great 
Lakes region has been aptly termed 
the “last frontier of America.” It is 
the last district in this country that 
holds real inducements for the farmer 
and stockman in the way of low priced 
land that is fertile and which may be 
converted into productive fields and 
luxuriant meadows. It offers oppor- 
tunities unexcelled to the men of 
small and large means, providing they 
are willing to follow the chronological 
order of development—clearing the 
stump land of brush so that grasses 
may obtain the full warmth of the 
sunlight and concentrate nutriment 
for grazing and winter feed, and while 
this form of pasture maintains the 
balance in receipts and expenditures, 
prepare other fields for plowing and 
farm crops. 

Nature has endowed this “new coun- 
try’ with abundant resources, but 
there is a certain program that must 
be followed to convert them into 
wealth. He who conforms his efforts 
to the requirements on this program 
will succeed, while he who tries to 
force methods foreign to these natural 
requirements in the program of de 
velopment is steering toward the 
shoals of failure. 


—While the Westerner, Viewing the Luxurious Greenery of the Cut-over Lands, Feared It as *Belly-wash” 
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The Judge, Chuckling, Clucked to the Sway-backed Horse 


Even the most’ enthusiastic 

Reedsburger had ceased to deny 

it. Lethargy had come upon the town 

like a smoke pall, settling upon the 

streets and seeping into the stores and 
offices. 

Judge Fairhope’s sway-backed horse 
slumbered at the hitching post. From 
his office, the judge looked down up- 
on the solitude. Across the street 
glittered the windows of Saunders’ de- 
partment store. The store wasn’t bad 
to look at. 

“A little provincial,” mused the 
judge, “but fairly effective fur a town 
o’ thirty thousand. Somethin‘ wrong, 
though.” 

The judge cocked his feet on the 
window sill and gazed vacantly into 
the empty spaces before him. Then 
with a single motion he whirled his 
swivel chair, and reached for the 
telephone. 

“T want Robert Eldred, 9768 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago,” he said. 

The judge lapsed into further medi- 
tation until the telephone bell jan- 
gled. 


Pere was dead. 
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“_ lo Bob! Got- 
ta see you. Come 
up!” 

Through the 
following day 
Reedsburg slum- 
bered. Then Rob- 
ert Eldred swung 
down Main Street 
after the fashion 
of a snappy fall 
breeze. He mount- 
ed the stairway 
where Judge Fair- 
hope’s horse stood 
at the hitching 
post. Had Reeds- 
burg been awake, 
it might, at a fair- 
ly late hour, have 
seen the same 
horse drawing the 
judge’s antiquated 
buggy toward the 
judge’s outlying 
home. Had there 
been any to hear they might have 
heard the judge’s chuckles. As it was, 
there were none in Reedsburg to note 
all this; nor the lights that remained 
burning in the judge’s office, and the 
restless shadow that passed, now and 
again, rapidly pacing across the win- 
dow. 

The credit manager of Saunders’ de- 
partment store was mildly surprised 
when a keen young man approached 
him at eighty-thirty on the following 
morning. 

“My name’s Eldred.” he said. “Rob- 
ert Eldred. I want to open an account. 
I refer you to Judge Fairhope or to 
the: Fourth National Bank of Chicago. 
I am connected with the firm of El- 
dred & Hardiston, 9768 Dearborn 
Street. While you are looking into 
this, Pll go through the store. I may 
buy a few things and charge them. 
You can deliver them at Judge Fair- 
hope’s office.” 

The young man swung on his heel 
and started for the door. 

“Hey! Hold on!” The credit man- 
ager adjusted his mental attitude from 
mild surprise to careful dignity. ‘“‘Af- 
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THE STORE THAT MADE 
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Judge Fairhope Loses a Hitchin’ Post ] 


ter all—ahem—we don’t know; we'd 
like to grant you credit, of course, but 


” 


“T am not asking for credit; I’m ask- 
ing an investigation.’ 

“Yes, but you want ta buy goods. 
An investigation ’ll take time. Per- 
haps tomorrow—or the next day; 
then we'll know; 
back?” 

Robert Eldred was not indignant. 
He merely smiled. 

“All right,” he said, “I won’t need 
the credit. Ill buy what I want for 
cash. I have already learned what I 
wanted to know when I came into this 
ofiice.” And he was gone. 

During the two following hours El- 
dred went from counter to counter in 
the Saunders’ store. He questioned 
the sales people, priced the goods, and 
made several special requests—all 
with similar results. They culminated 
in the book department, where he se- 
lected a volume, then turned to the 
clerk: 

“Will you lay it aside for me? I 
want it, and will call for it in an 
hour; I find that I must cash a check 
and I’m unknown here.” 

With but slight variations, the clerk 
repeated what others had said in an- 
swer to other special requests. 

“T’m sorry, but I’m afraid we can’t 
do it. Somebody else might come in 
and want this book, you know.” 

So Eldred, with perfect good nature, 
went to the department manager. The 
manager supported his clerk. 

“The book’ll probably be here when 
you come back,” he said, “but I can’t 
promise. It’s always best to cash 
checks before you begin shopping, you 
know.” 

And again Eldred smiled and said 
scmething about having learned all he 
wanted to know. 

His last purchase, for which he paid 
cash, included a pair of arctics, and a 
pair of heavy leather boots. He asked 
that the buckles be reset on the arc- 
tics, and that hob nails be added to 
the boots. 

“How soon can you deliver them?” 
he asked. 


Reedsburg was Dead 


couldn’t you come 
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The clerk hesitated; then guessed 
that they might be delivered day after 
tomorrow. [ 


“But I am leaving the city tonight. 
Can’t you hurry the work? Can’t you) 
get them to my hotel this afternoon? 
I will very much appreciate it.” 

The request resulted again in a con- 
ference with the department manager. 
The manager was condescending; | 

“These matters must take their regu- 
lar course,” he said. “If you are leav- 
ing today, it would have been much. 
better to buy these things yesterday 
or the day before. However, I'll see 
what I can do.” 

Again Eldred merely smiled. 

He did not leave town that night. 
He did, however, leave on an early 
train the next morning. He traveled 
north, NOT homeward, toward Chi- 
cago. Less than fifteen miles out of 
Reedsburg the train began to take on 
women passengers. These increased 
until, at Center Junction, every car 
was packed with groups of women,, 
many of them carrying shopping bags. 
and all of them engaged in the usual 
feminine shopping conversation. 

Before the train pulled in at Charl 
ton there was the bustle that presages 
passengers preparing to leave a train. 
It seemed that all of the women and) 
most of the men were pulling suit. 
cases from the racks, getting into 
their wraps, and making ready to get 
off at Charlton. And this proved to be) 
the case. When Eldred followed the’ 
crowd out of the car, he counted only 
seven whose journey was taking them 
beyond the city. : ? 

“So they’re shopping in Charlton,” 
he mused. “Charlton! Smaller than 
Reedsburg—about twenty-five thou- 


sand, they say; and yet some of these 
people have traveled nearly sixty 
miles to get here rather than a bare 
fifteen miles to reach Reedsburg, 
Gosh—bad retailing can sure do awful 
things to a town!” =| 

Eldred spent the day in Charlton. 
He found its streets alive with people. 
Its industries were thriving. Its stores) 
were busily engaged in waiting on 

(Continued on page 28) 
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\T had snowed during the night, but 
toward morning it had grown cold; 
‘now the sled-runners complained 
<d the load dragged heavily. Fol- 
‘m, who had been heaving at the 
Indle-bars all the way up the Dexter 
(eek hill, halted his dogs at the crest 
éd dropped upon the sled, only too 
fad of a breathing spell. His fore- 
lad was wet with sweat; when it be- 
én to freeze in his eyebrows he re- 
1yved his mittens and wiped away the 
cops, then watched them congeal up- 
¢ his fingers. Yes, it was all of thir- 
t below, and a bad morning to hit the 
tul, but—Folsom’s face set itself— 
litter thirty below in the open than 
i frigid atmosphere of an unhappy 
me. 

Harkness, who had led the way up 
t> hill, plodded onward for a ‘time 
tfore discovering that his companion 
Id paused; then, through the ring of 
tar frost around his parka hood, he 
Cled back: 

Tll hike down to the road-house 
ed warm up.” 

Slike ha made no answer, he did not 
2n turn his head. Taciturnity was 
Tcoming a habit with him, and al- 
Tidy he was beginning to dislike his 
iw partner. For that matter he dis- 
led everybody this morning. 
-3elow him lay the level tundra, 
rging indistinguishably with the 
ite anchor-ice of Behring Sea; be- 
id that a long black streak of open 
ter, underscoring the sky as if to 
Phasize the significance of that 
pty horizon, a horizon which for 
ny months would remain un- 
udged by smoke. To Folsom it 
8 med that the distant stretch of dark 
ter was like a prison wall, barring 
) outside world from him and the 
er fools who had elected to stay 
side.” 
*ools? Yes; they were all fools! 
‘olsom was a “sour-dough.” He had 
n the pranks that Alaskan winters 


play with men 

and women, he B y 
had watched the 
alteration in 
minds and morals 
made by the Arctic isolation, and 
he had considered himself proof 
against the malice that rides the north 
wind—the mischief that comes with 
the winter nights. He had dared to 
put faith in his perfect happiness, 
thinking himself different from other 
men and Lois superior to other wives, 
wherefore he now called himself a 
fool! 

Sprawled beside the shore, five miles 
away, was Nome, its ugliness of cor- 
rugated iron, rough boards, and tar 
paper somewhat softened by the dis- 
tance. From the jumble of roofs he 
picked out one and centered his atten- 
tion upon it. It was his roof—or had 
been. He wondered, with a sudden 
flare of wrathful indignation, if Lois 
would remember that fact during his 
absence. But he banished this evil 
thought. Lois had pride, there was 
nothing common about her; he could 
not believe that she would affront the 
proprieties. It was to spare that very 
pride of hers, even more than his own, 
that he had undertaken this adven- 
ture to the Kobuk; and now as he 
looked back upon Nome, he told him- 
self that he was acting handsomely in 
totally eliminating himself, thus al- 
lowing her time and freedom in which 
to learn her heart. He hoped that be- 
fore his return she would have chosen 
between him and the other man. 

It was too cold to remain idle long. 
Folsom’s damp body began to chill, so 
he spoke to his team and once more 
heaved upon the handle-bars. 

Leaving the crest of the ridge be- 
hind, the dogs began to run; they soon 
brought up in a tangle at the road- 
house door. When Harkness did not 
appear in answer to his name Folsom 
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Folsom Turned His Dogs Into the Nearest Depression and Urged Them to a Run 


entered, to find 
his trail-mate at 
the bar, glass in 
hand. 

Us te teneans 
down!” Folsom ordered, sharply. 

Harkness did precisely that, then 
he turned, wiping his lips with the 
back of his hand. He was a small, 
fox-faced man; with a grin he invited 
the new-comer to “have one.” 

“Don’t you know better than to 
drink on a day like this?” the latter 
demanded. 

“Don’t worry about me. I was raised 
on ‘hootch.’”’ said Harkness. 

“It’s bad medicine.” 

“Bah! Tl travel further drunk 
than—” Harkness measured his critic 
with an insolent eye—‘‘than some folks 
sober.” He commenced to warm him- 
self at the stove, whereupon the other 
cried, impatiently: 

“Come along. We can’t stop at every 
cabin.” 

But Harkness was in no hurry, he 
consumed considerable time. When he 
finally followed Folsom out into the 
air the latter, being in a peculiarly ir- 
ritable mood, warned him in a voice 
which shook with anger: 

“We're going to start with an un- 
derstanding. If you take another drink 
during the daytime I’ll leave you flat.” 


“Rats! How you aim to get to the 
Kobuk without me?” asked Harkness. 

“Tll manage somehow.” 

The smaller man shot a startled 
glance at the speaker, then his insol- 
ence vanished. “All right, old top,” 
he said, easily. “But don’t cut off 
your nose to spite your face. Remem- 
ber, I promised if you’d stick to me 
you’d wear gold-beaded moccasins.” 
He set off at a trot, with the dogs fol- 
lowing. 

This fellow Harkness had come with 
the first snow into Nome, bearing news 
of a strike on the Kobuk, and despite 


his braggadocio he had made rather a 
good impression. That luck which 
favors fools and fakers had guided 
him straight to Folsom. He had ap- 
peared at a psychological moment in 
the latter’s affairs, two disastrous sea- 
sons having almost broken Folsom and 
rendered him eager to grasp at any- 
thing which promised quick returns; 
moreover the latter had just had a 
serious quarrel with his wife. 


Harkness had offered a half interest 
in his Kobuk claims for a grubstake 
and a working partner, and, smarting 
under the unaccustomed sting of do- 
mestic infelicity, the other had ac- 
cepted, feeling sure in his own mind 
that Lois would not let him leave her 
when the time came to go. But the 
time had come, and Lois had offered 
no objection. She had acted strange- 
ly, to be sure, but she had made no 
effort to dissuade him. It seemed as 
if the proposal to separate for the win- 
ter had offended rather than fright- 
ened her. Well, that was the way with 
women; there was no pleasing them; 
when you tried to do the decent thing 
by them they pretended to misunder- 
stand your motives. If you paid them 
the compliment of utter confidence 
they abused it on the pretext that you 
didn’t love them; if you alllowed your 
jealousy to show, they were offended 
at your lack of trust. 


So ran the husband’s thoughts. He™® 
hoped that six months of widowhood 
would teach Lois her own mind, but 
it hurt to hit the trail with nothing 
more stimulating than a listless kiss 
and a chill request to write when con- 
venient. Now that he was on his way 
he began to think of the pranks played 
by malicious nature during the long, 
dark nights, and to wonder if he had 
acted wisely in teaming up with this 
footless adventurer. He remembered 
the malice that rides the winter winds, 


(Continued on poge 20) 
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Ousting the Farmer 


OW and then we hear echoes from 

our cities to the effect that all 

big business is corrupt. We hear that 

men who lead, and who guide the af- 

fairs of shop and store, are parasites 
upon the body politic. 


We hear proposals whereby leader- 
ship shall be abolished; there shall be 
no more property rights; and every 
man shall share in all that every other 
man may have. 


Now and then a movement begins 
among farmers based on some such 
principal. If these movements ever 
could get beyond the hotair stage they 
would first of all effect the farmer 
himself. 


For instance, there. is the matter of 
property. 

Since the first man lived in the first 
cave, property right has been recog- 
nized. The cave was HIS. It took a 
lot of hunting around among the rocks 
to find that cave. It took a lot of 
thought and ingenuity to get the di- 
nosarus out of it. It took a lot of hard 
work to tidy up the place and make it 
a really nice, comfortable cave. 


So the first man didn’t intend to 
let the second man come along and 
take it away from him. He might 
barter for it, or trade it off for a 
trained mammoth or something; but 
he proposed to have the cave, or its 
equal, as a return for his effort and 
thought. 


This idea of property right has come 
down through the ages. Now certain 
theorists, most of whom have no prop- 
erty of their own, would substitute a 
new plan for this age-tried idea. They 
ask the farmers to join them. 


The first holder of property is the 
farmer. Every farmer who owns his 
own farm has a direct interest in the 
matter. If property rights were wiped 
out, these farm titles would go to the 
state. Some sort of lease would be 
provided and the ‘fowner” might be 
permitted to stay on the farm until 
some political enemy got into the 
state legislature and wanted the place 
for a favorite nephew. His influence 
upon the new Custodian of Farm 
Property, would result in a courteous 
but emphatic request from the state 
to move, and do it quickly. 

Of course, there would be other 
state farms to which the “owner” 
might go. There he might fix up the 
buildings, improve the fields, and raise 
crops—if he were optimist enough to 
have any pep left after two or three 
of these state ouster proceedings. 

Naturally the organizers of various 
“movements” do not discuss the mat- 
ter in just this light. When they talk 
to farmers they suggest beginning at 
the other end—in the cities. They 
propose to take the factories out of 
the hands of their owners; the banks 
away from the bankers; and the re- 
tail stores away from the retailers. 
That sounds better to the farmer. 
Most of us are but remotely concerned 
about the other fellow’s property; 
that’s HIS lookout. 
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But suppose that, by means of 


-“movements” of one sort or another, 


any part of this program could be car- 
ried out: why stop with the manufac- 
turer, the banker, and the retailer? 

In fact, manufacturers, bankers, and 
retailers. are decidedly secondary in 
the economic scheme. The really im- 
portant institution is that great fac- 
tory which feeds and clothes the 
world—the farm. 

If therefore, any group of economic 
star-gazers should, with the help of 
the farmer, actually take away the 
property of manufacturers and bank- 
ers, it will merely whet their appe- 
tites. Their next move will be to take 
away the property of the farmer him- 
self. Then they ought to be fairly 
well fixed, against a comfortable old 
age. 

Taking it by and large, the farmer’s 
best bet is in the cards he holds. A 
new deal sounds fine, but usually re- 
sults in a busted flush. 

There are economic and political 
flaws in our fabric—no doubt about 
that. There are men in Washington, 


in our state capitals, and on our coun-*- 


ty boards that have no business being 
there. There are trusts and corpora- 
tions that ought to be broken up. 
There are business leaders who grab 
rather than lead. 

But a burned potato is no reason for 
kicking over the table and spilling 
the whole dinner. Sane men just feed 
the potato to the pigs. 


Farm Isolation 


FARMER who had failed, moved 

to town. He got a job and his 
children went to school. The children 
were bashful. They hung their heads; 
couldn’t look folks squarely in the 
eyes; couldn’t “speak up.” 

These children didn’t make friends, 
didn’t succeed in the classroom, and 
didn’t get much out of school. When 
they grew up they didn’t get much out 
of their work. They received small 
jobs and small pay because they 
couldn’t ‘speak up.” 
~ In fact, they never got much out of 
life. They lost the benefits of friend- 
ship—and that’s a pretty big loss. 


Men and women cannot go through . 


life alone. A few hermits have tried 
it and gone crazy. And the gap be- 
tween the crazy hermit and the iso- 
lated farm family isn’t so big as it 
might seem. Isolation results in “in- 
grown” characters; it stunts and 
warps the human soul; it robs us of 
friendship, which we need just as we 
need food. 

The surest way to success is to min- 
gle with our fellowmen, and women. 
The more people we meet and know, 
the more avenues we open to success. 
Friendship inspires, first of all, a de- 
sire to do our work as well as we see 
our friends doing their’s. It is an in- 
centive to good effort. It inspires con- 
fidence. We see that we can equal 
other’s good work, and we are proud 
of the fact. So we lift our heads and 
face men squarely. Then we try to 
do a little better than others. We be- 
gin to select our friends—look up to 
some because they are exceptionally 
competent, or kindly or generous. 
These are our examples, and we try to 
do as well as they do. 

The great successes made by men in 
the cities are due largely to the fact 
that these men have always lived 
among other men, have had many ex- 
amples to follow, and have seen how 
and where others make both mistakes 
and successes. 

There has been too much isolation 
on some of our farms. The telephone 
and the automobile have made it un- 
necessary. It is today easily possible 
for farmers to “get together.” The 
best step toward farm success, happy 
farm life, and the future of our farm 
boys and girls, lies in this “getting to- 
gether.” Every farm family, should 
make it a point to have “company” at 
least once a week. And every farm 
family should make it a point to visit 
some other farm family at least once 
a week. Then, every farm family 
should see that there is a public meet- 
ing of some kind in the rural school- 
house, in the town hall, or in the barn 


(if there is no better place), at least 
once a week. 

Self-reliant, confident, and upstand- 
ing farm children are one result. New 
thoughts and ideas in both farm work 
and farm home, are another. Better 
crops, better marketing, and more 
money are a third. 


Big Business 


HE chief difference between Big 

Business and Little Business is a 
difference in efficiency. 

Big Business knows; little business 
guesses. 

Big Business often starts:in a stulfy 
back room office. Sometimes one man 
and a chore boy are the whole insti- 
tution. They are Big Business just 
the same. They know what they’re 
doing and they doit. Soon they move 
from the back room to the front room; 
soon they occupy the entire building; 
and soon the organization includes 
hundreds of employees and spreads 
into hundreds of places. 

Little Business starts in the same 
back office and stays there. The chief 
reason is that Little Business con- 
tinues to guess. It guesses that its 
product is all right, while the public 
knows that it isn’t. It guesses that its 
sales territory lies to the East, where- 
as it really lies to the West. It bun- 
gles and makes mistakes through lack 
of knowledge and goes to the wall. 

All this is natural enough and would 
be all right, if it weren’t for a pecu- 
liar, warped trait in human nature. 

Little Business is not content with 
observing and learning, and thereby 
mending its ways. No, it doesn’t do 
that. Instead, it rails and rants at 
Big Business. It does not recognize 
that efficiency was responsible for 
growth! It looks rather to see where 
Big Business got its special pull, or 
worked its graft, or gouged the public. 

Then by and by, a lot of Little Busi- 
nesses, in a lot of places, get together 


and organize to combat the evils of- 


Big Business. 

These “evils” usually consist of well 
made products, good distribution, 
sound salesmanship, and prompt pay- 
ment of bills. 

If the consuming public had to deal 
with Little Business exclusively, it 
would be short of its vital necessities 
about half the time; it would pay 
prices that jumped from the ridicu- 
lously low, to the criminally high, 
overnight; and the seller of farm prod- 
ucts, for instance. would collect about 
half his bills. 

This is not a paean to great trusts 
and corporations, as such. It is sim- 
ply an effort to point out that Big 
Business is just any single man who 
does things in a big, generous, know- 
how way, does them right, and there- 
fore best serves his fellowmen. 


Guessing 


UESSING is an American habit. 

We guess about our crops, the pro- 
duction of our factories, our markets, 
and about almost everything else upon 
which our business and personal fu- 
tures depend. 

Mighty few of us really KNOW. 

Visit farm after farm and ask its 
owner what his last year’s income 
really was. He guesses that perhaps 
it amounted to this figure or that. Ask 
him whether he made or lost money 
on the south forty. He guesses that 
he made money. Ask him which of 
his dairy cows are the best producers. 
He guesses that maybe the fourth and 
ninth cow in the row gave the most 
milk. 

Ask the average manufacturer in 
which county or state his products will 
sell best: He’ll guess. They ought to 
sell in Texas, perhaps, or in Washing- 
ton, or in Maine. But rarely does he 
have accurate information on the ex- 
act conditions, demands, and require- 
ments of his territory. 

American farming and American 
business, like Topsey, “just growed.” 
It is not surprising that there have 
been failures; the surprising thing is 
that there have been so many suc- 
cesses. We owe them to our great 
natural resources. We could afford to 
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be inefficient. The days of ineffici enc 
however, are numbered. The ti 
coming when we must know x 
we're doing, not guess at it. 

If we really knew the exact oll. 
every farm operation, for instance 
the exact income therefrom; and e 
actly what is profitable and what 
unprofitable; we would make qa } 
more money. We would stop raisin 
losing crops, and keeping losing catt] 

There are exceptions of course, ¢ 
the farms and in the factories. The 
exceptions KNOW instead of guessin 
They therefore are successful. 


The Bally-hoo 


HILE the rest of the world sta 
gered with war~and - after-w: 


drunkenness, the farmers remaine 
sane, 
Insane world ambitions, insar 


greed, insane profiteering, and insar 
prices prevailed. Insane. demands } 
labor and insane retorts by capite 
have marked the path. 

Fortunately for the world, the farn 
have gone along in the old same wa 
have grown their crops, produce 
food, and made life possible. 

You can play hob with the produ 
tion of silk socks or phonographs, ha 
nets or safety razors, but you can 
fool with the wheat fields. 

You can afford to stage dog figh 
on your factory floors for a while; b 
you can’t afford to let ’em interfe) 
with the threshing machine. 

While the cities rang with crac 
brained theories, the farms humm¢ 
with reapers and binders. XS 

And that is mighty fortunate | f 
the world. 

From time to time an echo of tl 
political bally-hoo gets into the rur 
communities. Enough of that ecl 
might distract the farmer from his 
cupation. If it ever does, woe-beti 
the New-Thought economist. He mi 
talk glibly about less work and mo 
pay; about social freedom and pro 
tarian rights, and about capitalist 
outrages. He can afford to talk 
long as somebody, out in the count 
raises wheat for his bread. But if] 
ever erects his side-show among ft) 
corn fields; and if the real produce 
ever stop their teams and lay asi 
their hoes to listen to him; then j 
deed, will the world lay palsied han 
upon the pit of its stomach and x 
for the ipecac, 


=) 
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Horse Sense 


Y “HORSE SENSE” we mean t! 
use of simple, plain, everyd’ 
judgment. \ - 


“Horse sense” isn’t startling or a 
ferent or inspired. i 

“Horse sense” is a mighty code i 
set. The man who has it erowsgt! 
right crops, for instance. 

Alfalfa is one of the best forage ero) 
ever developed. No doubt about | 
And yet in parts of the country ee 
clover grows like a weed it is foolii 
to grow alfalfa. Clover is a kno} 
quantity; it is almost, if not quite, | 
good as alfalfa; and to grow alfa’ 
might be costly. Horse sense, the; 
fore, says, in such cases, “stick 
clover.” 

The man who is succeeding 
sheep on a western range is foolisl 
move his live stock. Horse sense t 
him to stay where he is. 0 
to new pastures only if there is 


himself. 

It is wiser to stick to potatoes 
light soils, than to try some nev 
gle substitute that may or may 
prove successful. 

Experiments are all right. 
world wouldn’t get very far if | 
stopped experimenting. But, the 
low with horse sense does his e 
menting in a conservative way, 
small plot of ground; or he lets pé 
experiment stations and agric itu! 
colleges do it for him. 

All this holds true in every acti 
in life. Horse sense tells us to 
upon the time-tried crops and me 
and assistance, and tells us to de 
experimenting during our spare 
and on our spare land, with our spé 
money. 


ERA 


HE Wisconsin State Legislature 
‘of 1917, urged by breeders and 
farmers to consider a method 
f eradicating bovine tuberculosis, 
‘rovided that annually, for two years, 
eginning June 1, 1917, the sum of 
18,000 be appropriated for a survey 
{ the state. 
t A state clean-up was in mind, and a 
'esire for real knowledge for stock 
ien, relative to future control, sup- 
‘lies, equipment, clerical assistance 
‘nd other expenses. The legislature 
‘rovided that whenever a_ petition, 
fed with the Department of Agricul- 
ire, and signed by not less than one- 
alf of the resident farmers and cCat- 
e owners of any area, requested that 
le cattle in that area be tested for 
yvine tuberculosis, the Department 
authorized to do so. 
Waukesha County, highly- progres- 
ye in the breeding of dairy cattle, 
as the first to respond. Its petition 
as filed about fourteen months ago. 
0 date the state has tested the cattle 
. all-but one and one-half townships. 
ith a general average of five per 
yt re-actors. 
In order to make this pioneer work 
i ‘Waukesha County. of permanent 
ulue, and to provide comparisons by 
bh ch this work may be judged, a re- 
pst should be conducted soon. 
(The intra-dermal test is employed. 
his is recognized by both federal 
id state authorities, as well as by 
‘ogressive veterinarians, as being 
‘liable. The test is of primal value 
scause the owner of cattle so tested 
able himself to recognize re-actors 
' the characteristic appearance of 
|e tissues at the seat of injection. 
| also saves time. Then, too, cer- 
in physiological disturbances of the 
\imal—like parturition and menstra- 
»ym—do not affect the results of the 
‘sts; this enables the stock owner to 
Ne his entire herd tested at one 
ne. 
Because Wisconsin is the leading 
(iry state in the Union, breeders and 
(iry farmers of other states and 
(untries are looking toward it for 
jindation herds. When buying, they 
iturally inquire of state officials or 
(aers, where healthy cattle may be 
(ught. At the present. time it is 
ther difficult, if not impossible, for 
éyone to recommend any particular 
Tae ooush many individual 
l2eders and dairy farmers have, and 
lve had, tubercular-free herds for 
§: years, due to persistent testing, 
fete re-actors and proper care, 
| right living conditions, for their 
<imals. 
bis one must consider what it 
‘ans, in increased values alone, if 
bee any particular area well-bred, 
vercular-free stock may be obtained; 
‘1 what a boost for the entire dairy 
lustry to be able to lay the founda- 
n, in other localities, of dairy herds 
fe from bovine tuberculosis! 
fhe areas which are pioneers in this 
"vement will surely reap its richest 
vard. 
gatron County is the next area to 
he advantage, and will be one of 
leaders in the movement. Other 
“intles are preparing to circulate pe- 
ons. Sentiment everywhere seems 
uy a state-wide clean-up. 
consin is the first state in the 
to adopt “area” clean-up of bo- 
berculosis. At a recent meet- 
the Live Stock Sanitary Officials 
€ United States, held at Chicago, 
Sentiment seemed favorable to 
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adopting similar methods in other 


states. 

As one official recently expressed 
it: “It is simply sound business.” So, 
this good work, well started, should be 
pushed to a successful finish. 


HOUSING FARM ANIMALS 


Whee. of the diseases that afflict 
our farm animals are due to 
bad: housing. 

Some very expensive buildings make 
for bad housing, just as do certain 
cheap buildings. 

Good housing means adequate pro- 
tection against severe weather, plus 
adequate ventilation. Cleanliness, of 
course, is essential. 

Probably tuberculosis among farm 
animals would never have occurred if 
these animals had been left entirely 
without shelter. Crowding them to- 
gether in farm buildings undoubtedly 
bred the disease. 

However, it would be impossible to 
develop highly specialized dairy cattle 
if we left them without weather pro- 
tection. Nature does not specialize 
along the lines that man most desires. 
Nature would soon make dairy cattle 
rugged enough to face any kind of 
weather; but, nature would reduce the 
milking qualities as she increased the 
thickness of hair and hide. 

So since we must have specialized 
farm animals, we must provide special 
conditions for them. The thinking 
man, however, will make these condi- 
tions as nearly natural as possible. In 
his buildings he will see that adequate 
protection is offered without sacrifi- 
cing the fresh air, necessary to health- 
ful existence; and he will see that the 
same degree of cleanliness prevails 
that his live stock would get if it were 
constantly in the clean out-of-doors. 

A good barn should never drip with 
moisture. A ventilating system will 
prevent this. Such a system ought to 
be built into the barn. It should carry 
off foul air through a set of flues, and 
provide fresh air through another set. 
But if such system was not provided, 
then doors and windows can be made 
to serve the same purpose.. Some sort 
of opening in the ceiling is advisable 
if the barn seems wet or the atmos- 
phere heavy in the morning. A win- 
dow raised an inch or two; or a small 
panel cut out of the door will let in 
fresh air. They will, of course, also let 
in the cold. Up to a certain point, how- 
ever, cold is much less dangerous than 
foul air. 

Cleanliness is a matter of effort. A 
barn needs a real cleaning every day. 
Manure remaining in the gutters or in 
the stalls for more than twenty-four 
hours becomes plain filth. A micro- 
scope would show it swarming with 
millions of bacteria of every kind. It 
ought to be removed daily. Where a 
high grade dairy herd, for instance, is 
under test, it is removed two or three 
times daily. Such care is usually not 
possible on the average farm. It 
ought to be made possible to have at 
least one thorough cleanup in the 
barn once every day. If this can’t be 
done for lack of help, then the best 
possible effort, at least, should be 
made—clean thoroughly every other 
day or every three days, or once a 
week; but clean up if you hope to keep 
live stock in good health. 

An adequate supply of fresh water 
is another health need. Live stock 
cannot thrive without adequate quanti- 
ties of liquid to flow through the di- 
gestive system, aid in the digestion of 


‘ 


foodstuffs, and 
help carry 
away waste. 
To induce suf- 
ficient drink- 
ing this water 
should not 
only be clean 
and pure, but 
of the right 
tem perature. 
A stock tank, 
in which the 
farmer must 
break through 
six inches of 
ice before he 
turns out his 
cattle, is not 
going to pro- 
vide the right 
water supply. 

The tank 
ought to 
heated. Water 
need not be 


after graduating 
luke-warm, but Ohio State University, 
it should not gree. 


be ice-cold. 


The extreme sae 
chill should be Inspection Division 
taken from it Jn that capacity 

: work, the tuberculin 


Tank heaters 
can be bought 
fo Telitetalve 
money, or hot 


herds, 


kee stock yards. 
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HM. Bryant, DD NOM., 
erland Magazine. 
be “vy subijec > live stock care. i 3 o 
nary subjects, or live stock care, in these pages. 
ice is cpen to every reader. 
Dr. Bryant was a practicing veterinarian in Minnesota, 


Dr. Bryant will advise readers on veteri- 


from the 


and directed live 


has joined the staff of the Clov- 


This serv- 


veterinary department of the 
where he secured his D. V.M de- 


He has ‘had practical experience in stock raising and 
in cattle, sheep, and stock feeding in Nebraska and Wis- 


For the past eight years he has been chief of the Food 
of the 


Milwaukee Health Department. 
supervised veterinary post mortem 
testing of Southern Wisconsin dairy 
stock movements in the Milwau- 
became intimately acquainted with 


markets, storage practices, and every other phase of farm 
produce and food handling. 
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water can be 
forced into the 
tank by some other means. 

It is better to turn cattle out to 
drink than to water them in the barn. 
This statement presumes, however, 
that the barn is properly ventilated. 
If there is little ventilation, and the 
barn-is extremely warm, then it may 
do cattle more harm than good to turn 
them, suddenly, into an outdoor tem- 
perature, 50, 60, or 70 degrees lower 


than they are accustomed to. 

There may be a few days during the 
winter when cattle should remain in 
the barn. These days will be marked 
by blizzards or unusual storms. With 
fresh and fairly cold air in the barn, 
the outdoor temperature should rare- 
ly prevent the live stock from getting 
out, for a few minutes at least, every 
day. 


VETERINARY QUESTIONS 


Grand Forks, No. Dak. 
ipa ae ABE 
I own a pure bred Percheron mare. 
When she’s eating she stops chewing at 
times, acts as if in pain, slobbers a good 
deal, and sometimes drops her food. This 
animai is not doing as well as she should, 
considering the ration she is getting. 
What can I do for her? J. We B: 


The mare undoubtedly has a bad 
tooth or teeth, and a competent veteri- 
narian should be consulted at once. 


Dyersville, Iowa. 

I have a heavy eight year old work 
horse that has a growth on the collar seat 
of the right shoulder. When this horse is 
put to hard work the growth enlarges a 
great deal and at times it is almost im- 
possible to work the animal. By Mase 

The only cure for this condition is 
an operation. The operation is not a 
serious one 2nd a horse would be laid 
up only until the operating wound is 
healed. Would advise that this be 
done at once so that the horse will be 
in condition -for spring work. 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
I have a stone basement barn in which 
I am keeping, at the present time, seven- 
teen head of cattle and eight head of 
stock. I notice in the morning when I 
go in the barn that the walls and ceiling 
are dripping with moisture and that the 
cattle have a rough coat and are not do- 
ing well. I am feeding corn silage, clov- 
er hay and a grain ration. Gx 


Your trouble is undoubtedly due to 
poor ventilation which usually can be 
remedied at little expense. If you will 
send a diagram of the barn we will be 
glad to advise you how to ventilate. 

Rargo, S.-Dalk., RK. B.D; 


If I should test my dairy herd for a 
number of years for tuberculosis would 


there be any danger of them contracting 
the disease from the test. Do you think 
there is any physical change in the ani- 
mal from continual testing? J. Dy 
Your animals cannot contract tuber- 
culosis from the tuberculin used in 
testing. This is a sterile product. No 
physical changes take place from con- 
tinual testing. 
Red Wing, Minn., R. F. D. 


Last spring I lost quite a number of 
pigs from what I am told is called thumps, 


and scours. Could you tell me how to 
avoid this same trouble the coming 
spring? C. McC, 


If you noticed, the pigs that were 
suffering from “thumps” were exceed- 
ingly fat; that is the cause of the trou- 
ble. Use care in selecting a sound 
food ration for the m®ther. See that 
the young pigs get plenty of exercise. 
You probably will find that your trou- 
bles will cease. Very open scours are 
associated with what is called 
“thumps.” Scours usually follow over- 
feeding of the sow, dirty troughs and 
pens, or exposure to cold or wet. 


The first thing to do is to cut down 


the mother’s feed and thoroughly 
clean and disinfect the pens and 
troughs. Give the mother a _ good 


physic and if possible give each pig a 
teaspoonful of castor-oil, care being 
taken that you do not choke the pig 
while administering this dose. Pro- 
vide plenty of charcoal in the feeding 
quarters. 

H. H. BRYANT, D. V. M. 
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Woman and the Home 


VERY American farm home can 

have beautiful surroundings, and 

they won’t cost a dollar in actual 
cash. 

But we won’t have them until they 
are demanded by the farm women. 

Our men folks are too busy; they 
don’t think much about beauty; they 
are more concerned about their fields 
and barns. Women, on the other hand 
have been making the home interior 
comfortable and pleasant, but have 
too often forgotten the exterior. 

And yet a beautiful home has quite 
as much effect upon the boy and girl, 
and does quite as much to bring cheer 
into the life of the family, as a com- 
fortable one. 

I will never forget a school I once 
attended. The building was a sombre 
brick structure, badly smudged and 
smoked up. The playground was a 
plot of hard clay littered with rub- 
bish. There wasn’t a blade of grass 
upon it. In one corner a _ single 
starved tree tried to grow. 

Every morning as I came in sight of 
the school, I involuntarily thought of 
a prison. There wasn’t a friendly 
thing about it. I hated that school. 

Later I went to another. Several 
of its women teachers appreciated the 
effect of surroundings upon children’s 


BEFORE PLANTING YOUR 


One of the first principles in landscape 
gardening is: Plant around the edges 
and leave the center clear. 

In other words, do not scatter trees, 
shrubs, and flowers all over the place. 
Plant them in borders. The _ borders 
should not be straight lines; they should 
have irregular edges made by widening 
the border in one place, and making it 
narrow in another. Usually corners are 
most effective when rounded off. They 
ean stand a good deal of width. The bor- 
der, at its corners, should have a group 
of small trees, a group of shrubs around 
them, pretty closely set together, and 
perennials or annuals massed heavily in 
front of this shrubbery. 

Out-buildings, woodpiles, or other un- 
sightly places can be covered or screened 
by shrubs or vines. 
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W ouldn’t a $50 Check Helpr 


I want to enlist every farm woman in an effort to make the farm 


homes of America the nation’s most beautiful homes. 


With that 


purpose in view, I have induced the publishers of the Cloverland 
Magazine to offer cash prizes of $50, $25 and $10 for the best out- 
door farm-home improvements made during the coming summer. 


Any reader is eligible. 


movement.” 


SS 


The requirements are very simple: 
farm home as soon as the snow is off the ground—or have a friend, 
or the local photographer take it. 
gested on this page. On the first of July take another picture, from 
exactly the same place; on the first of October take a third picture. 

These photographs should not cost you more than a dollar each, 
at most. Whether you win a prize or not, the Cloverland Magazine 
will pay two dollars each for the pictures—all that can be used for 
publication. So you are not likely to be out even this small expendi- 
ture. As you send in the pictures, tell how you planned and planted. 
In the meantime send me, on a postal card, your name and mailing 
address, and just say, “I want to enlist in the beautiful farm home 


I will send you, by letter, additional suggestions to help you 
and you will receive constant aid through these pages. 


Take a picture of your 


Then begin beautifying, as sug- 


. 


“Veena. 
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One of the best vines is the ordinary 
Virginia creeper, which grows along farm 


fences and in every woodlot. Bitter- 
sweet is another excellent vine that will 
grow readily if carefully transplanted, 
and that gives us its clusters of berries, 
which keep so perfectly through the win- 
ter and are always attractive home deco- 
rations. Sweetpeas also make a fairly 
good covering, but are not quite as dense 
as some other vines. Seed catalogues il- 
lustrate any number of vines for spring 
planting. 

Out-buildings can be screened by plant- 
ing two or three saplings ten or twelve 
feet high, in front of them, and surround- 
ing these saplings with shrubs. 

If the border idea in planting has not 
been followed in the past, it usually is 
possible to start it. Of course, where 


large trees surround a farm house it is 
not wise to sacrifice many of them. 
Sometimes, however, two or three such 
trees, growing in the center of the yard, 
can be cut away. Smaller trees can be 
transplanted to the border. 

Saplings, transplanted from the wood- 
Int. are very effective in the _ border. 
Maples are good. Basswood or linden are 
effective and quick growing. Locust 
shrubbery is very beautiful but is said to 
draw heavily upon the soil and may 
spread into surrounding fields. It is a 
good shrub or tree to use, however, if 
watched. Elms, of course, are beauti- 
ful. If they are used in the border it 
must be remembered that they will 
eventually be large trees and they must, 
therefore, be properly placed. Wild flow- 
ers, grouped in front of the shrubbery, 


’ school. 


February, 


the schoc 


induced 
board to engage a landscape gardene) 
He laid out beds and shrubbery an 


minds. They 


trees, planted a perennial borde 
edged it with grass, and left a clea 
graveled plot in the center. 


I really delighted in going to the 
The whole effect when 
reached the buiding every mornin 
was one of welcome, of cheer, an 
friendship. | 


The home has exactly the same e 
fect upon a child mind. The chil 
does not analyze it. The effect is m 
conscious. But children naturally di 
light in coming home, or they natu 
ally want to get away from home- 
depending upon the home and its su 
roundings. Since we are all just grow 
up children, the same impressions ar 
made upon our own minds. We w 
consciously like a place or we dislik 
it; we want to go there, or we war 
to keep away; and surely every far) 
should have that something about 
which makes folks want to go there, 

Now how to achieve it? I have gai 
it can be done without the expenditur 
of a single dollar in cash. I mean ju; 
that. 


Home surroundings are a questio 


(Continued on page 17) 


BORDER, PLAN IT | 
CORD Pee eae 


should always be planted in masses. 
lilies, for instance, are most effec 
dozens, or even hundreds, of them 
grouped closely together. ¥. 
Before planting the border, PLAN 
Measure off a generous plot around 3 
house. Draw it on paper, to a § 
one-fourth or one-eighth inch per 
Then sketch in your border, giving 1 
tractive curves and nooks. Then 1 
with crosses the exact location of 51 
trees. Designate shrubs closely are 
these trees, and rather densely fill 
border with them. Leave from ei 
inches to three or four feet in fro} 
the shrubs for a perennial border and 
annuals. 
The border becomes more_ bea 
each year as it grows, ag it 
pruned, and as you add to it. 


" 


the cold months of February 
and March before us, our days_ 
/are more pleasantly spent indoors than 
out. 

Let’s plan some summer underwear, 
|nightgowns, aprons, (slip-over and tie- 
on) smart house dresses, children’s 
bloomers, nightgowns, princess slips, 
(both flannel and cotton), and even 
the plain, neat wash dress for the wee 
a girl or the rompers for the little 

oy. 

At this season, with ready-to-wear 
apparel so noticeably high in price, 
\the mother who has always been her 
‘own dressmaker will be anxious to get 
at her spring sewing; while the inex- 
perienced needlewoman will want to 
learn how to make the plain every 
day clothes at least, and possibly work 
into larger things. 
| In years gone by sewing was a home 
art, and hence women, throughout the 
‘years, have inherited a certain ability 
for it. 

_ The tissue-paper pattern today, has 
been perfected to such a wonderful 
degree that anyone who follows the 
atting diagram and directions care- 
ly will have very little trouble. 
ways choose a style that is suited 
our figure. If you are moderately 
and slender, practically any style 
ecoming. But unfortunately all of 
€ not moderately tall and slender, 
y are unusually tall and very thin, 


Wi tie the holiday season over, and 
| 


Many more are very short and 
t. The tall, thin figure should 
T wear too long, straight lines; the 
ht should be broken by a wide 
e, peplum, or drapery of some de- 
ption. The short or stout figure 
d use the long, straight lines. 
: ne material and color should also 
é considered. Stripes are very good 

or the short or stout figure, while 
KS and plaids can always be worn 
he tall slender figure. as they tend 
-O add width. 

fhe dark conservative shades are 

le Safest choice for the stout woman 
e the slender, youthful figure is 
S attractive in the bright or light 
White can always worn by 
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HOME SEWING 


every one, and as the season advances, 
white should be worn as much as 
possible. 

This spring again, the ginghams 
(both plaid and plain) will be popular 
material for wash dresses. 

All ginghams should be shrunk be- 
fore making up, no matter what the 
price paid for material. I always 
shrink ginghams by using a warm, 
soft water to which has been added 
a half cup of salt and one tablespoon 
of turpentine for setting the color. 
Stir well and let the material stand in 
this solution for two hours; wring out 
slightly by hand; hang on line in a 
shady place and allow to partly dry; 
finish drying by ironing. Never hang 
ginghams, or any bright cotton ma- 
terial, in hot sunshine, as this always 
fades the material. 


IG 1—This month let us start on a 

plain house dress made of a pretty, 
blue checked gingham. Buy a plain, 
one-piece pattern of correct bust mea- 
sure. It may be varied in many ways, 
by changing the shape of collar, cuffs, 
pockets, and belt, and by combining 
the plain white material with the 
checked, or trimming the plain dress 
with the checked or plaid material of 
the same color. 

Five or six yards of material, a yard 
wide, and one yard of contracting ma- 
terial for trimming is required for a 
thirty-six to thirty-eight bust measure. 

Lay all pieces of pattern on fold of 
material and cut. By pinning front 
and back together at shoulder, and un- 
der arm seams, and stitching, a good 
deal of basting can be done away with, 
on wash material. 

In the illustration I have used the 
white linens or Indian head for col- 
lar, belt and cuffs, with strapped pock- 
ets of same material. The edges of 
the pockets being finished with a bias 
fold of material. How many mothers 
know the wonderful value of the white 
bias, tape, about three-fourths of an 


inch in width? Use the same pattern 
and develop a dress in plain material, 
binding all edges of pockets, collar, 
cuffs, and belt with the white bias 
tape. Simply fold tape, baste over 
edges, and stitch flat. 

The closing of dress may be finished 
with a straight plait or a box plait, 
for the buttons and button holes. 

Always choose a medium, fish eye 
button, as they go through the wash 
better. 

Sleeves may be stitched up like 
dress without basting , if first pinned. 

Pin all trimming, and sleeve in place 
and try on. Make any necessary al- 
terations and stitch in place. 

I have also illustrated a plain dust 
cap, trimmed with the white, to be 
used for sweeping and dusting, if 
wanted. Simply buy three-fourths of 
a yard more material. 

Save all good sized pieces of mater- 
ial left from dress, to trim the little 
girl’s dress later on. 


Fic 2.—One of the essential things 
in the home today is the using up 
of the older garments which are still 
too good to be put in the rag bag. 
How many mothers have ever thought 
of taking father’s or brother’s discard- 
ed flannel shirt and making the little 
tot, of two or three years,a princess 
slip like the one illustrated? This de 
sign may be bought at any pattern 
store. 

The edges of the armholes, neck, 
and the hem, may be turned in and 
feather stitched in place, or a little 
plain edge, crocheted on, 


IG 3.—In going through mother’s 

or the big sister’s wardrobe, we 
find several white wash skirts left over 
from last year. With cotton goods so 
very high and no lower prices in sight, 
we mothers must plan on using the 
good parts of these skirts for the 
little girl of four, for her princess slip. 


A little piece of embroidery, possibly 
taken from the good part of the old 
skirt, may be used for the ruffle, and 
a little cheap lace added to neck and 
armhole finishes a pretty little slip. 
ies 4.—If the old under skirt had a 

deep double flounce on it ,it may be 
used as illustrated, and put on a plain 
little waist. Use the same pattern for 
cutting this waist as for princess slip, 
only as you cut down the under arm 
seams slope in, instead of out, to make 
the little waist fit close. Cut off, Open 
down back for closing. 


IG 5—One of the most useful gar- 

ments ever designed for the little 
girl was the bloomers. The little girl 
should have-the dark bloomer for play 
and the white for dress up. By taking 
the skirt of an old dark or light blue 
house dress from which the waist is 
gone, I developed two good pair of 
gingham bloomers to be worn with her 
play dresses. 

There is always enough good ma- 
terial in every old skirt for one or two 
pairs of bloomers for play, no matter 
what color the skirt is. 

Now, mothers, look at your last sum- 
mer’s outside wash skirt. It is yellow 
and possibly out of style, while the 
material is still good. Make the little 
girl her white bloomers from these 
for the summer. The material will 
wash up white and if of crash will re- 
quire no ironing, where as all plain 
white long cloth always requires iron- 
ing. 


IG 6—At this time of the year 

baby’s little booties, or bed slip- 
pers, are beginning to wear, and he 
still does not need the soft shoes. 
Warm bed slippers or booties for the 
small child may be made from left- 
over pieces of eiderdown or heavy out- 
ing flannel. 

By taking an old soft shoe vof the 
child’s, placing on heavy paper, and 
cutting a few patterns from it, one can 
soon shape the cloth as required to 
make a comfortable and well shaped 
slipper. 
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“Dainty Suggestions” 


EMPTING Tid-bits, ‘‘Chocolate”’ 
dipped, as only ‘‘JOHNSTON”’ 
knows how. The best that money can 
buy. TRY THEM. The smack of sat- 


isfaction is sure to follow. 


Chocolate Tutti Frutti 
Chocolate Virginia 
Chocolate Eclair 
Chocolate Angel Food 
Chocolate Fig Cake 


The opinion of thousands of satisfied customers 
is that JOHNSTON’S SWEET BISCUITS 
are ina CLASS BY THEMSELVES 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON Co. 


“Famous for Biscuits” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


A WEEK OF DINNERS 


AST MONTH we discussed “A 
Week of Breakfasts”; now for a 
week of dinners. 


Those listed here are just plain, 
everyday farm dinners — nutritious, 
wholesome, and the kind that the aver- 
age farm home can really have. We 
are not making suggestions for a New 
York hotel, you know, nor yet for a 
home economics course at a woman’s 
college. 


In preparing these menus, therefore, 
we have first considered the cost of 
things. It is easy enough to suggest 


For the Outdoor Family 


MONDAY 
Boiled Beef Horseradish 
Mashed Potatoes 
Carrots Egg Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Apple Pie 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


TUESDAY 


Vegetable Soup 
Beef Hash 
Squash or Boiled Onions 
Relish 
Bread and Butter 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


WEDNESDAY 


Steamed Ham Baked Potatoes 
Rutabagas 
Pickles or Relish 
Bread and Butter 
Rice Pudding 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


THURSDAY 


Browned Veal Stew 
Boiled Potatoes 
Fried Parsnips 

Bread and Butter 
Hot Mince Pie 

Coffee, Tea or Milk 


FRIDAY 
Corned Beef 
Boiled Potatoes 
Hot Corn Bread 
Gelatine Dessert 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


Cabbage 


February, 1920 


fancy cuts of meat, and out-of-season ~ 
desserts, when you don’t have to pay — 
for them. So instead, we've tried to 
use the kinds of meat that can be eco- 
nomically bought, and the kinds of 
vegetables usually stored away in the 
farm bins. Next, we've tried to sug- 
gest dinners that farm folks va 
really want to eat. 

The recipes which follow include 
only those dishes in the menus that 
may be prepared in a number of ways; 
or that may not be known to eyery- 
body. All of these recipes have been 
tried out and have proven good. 


For the Indoor Family 


MONDAY 


Boiled Beef Horseradish - 
Mashed Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Apple Pie 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


TUESDAY 


Beef Hash 
Squash or Boiled Onions 
Relish 
Bread and Butter 
Snow Pudding 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


WEDNESDAY 


Steamed Ham Baked Potatoall 
Pickles or Relish 
Bread and Butter 
Rice Pudding 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


THURSDAY 


Browned Veal Stew Boiled Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Hot Mince Pie 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


FRIDAY . | 
Corned Beef Cabbage 
Boiled Potatoes | 

Hot Corn Bread 

Gelatine Dessert 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


PT SATURDAY y @ 
Pork and Beans SATURDAY , | 
y Catsup Pork and Beans 
Baked Potatoes Catsup 


Brown Bread 
Baked Apples 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 
SUNDAY 

Tomato Soup 

Roast Pork with Apple Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 

2 Squash 
a SSS SSSSSSMSSSSSV7/ Lemon Pie, or Ice Cream and Cake 


| Truly « a ‘amplity Coffee 


Brown Bread ; i 
Baked Apples d 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


SUNDAY 


Tomato Soup 
Roast Pork with Apple Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Lemon Pie or Ice Cream and Cake 
Coffee, Tea or Milk 


; 


Seusnivecenegrercveseeseneennaeiereveeunncneneerenne 
vevevnonnenensnannaucennenvevevsvenevnvenavsqavavenvagonnniaey 
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Re for These Dinners | 


BOILED BEEF:—Place beef in a spoons corn starch dissolved in a lit 
kettle in water, to which % teaspoon- tle water, 1% pint boiling water — 
ful of vinegar has been added. Cook poured on corn starch. Add a pinch ~ 
until tender, keeping sufficient water of salt and allow the ingredients to. 
on the meat to nearly cover it. Mix steam 15 minutes. Make a sauce by 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour in % cup of using the yolks of the eggs, % cup 
milk; add this to 4 or 5 cups of wa- sugar, 1 cup sweet milk, and a little 
ter in which the beef has been boiled; sweet cream or butter. Cook until 
season and add enough grated horse- creamy and flavor to taste. 3 \ 


radish to make a thick sauce. BROWN BREAD:—Mix one cup 1 


CARROTS WITH EGG SAUCE:— _ sour milk, 1 cup corn meal, 1 cup 
Thoroughly scrape carrots to remove wheat flour, 1 cup molasses, 1 cup. 
the outer covering. Cut into small rye or graham flour, and 1 vena 


snmp teeing 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blena- 
ing by coffe? experts. 


I 


squares. Boil until tender in just soda; add salt. Use a scant meas 
enough water to cover. Adda sauce for the corn meal. Steam this mix 
made by heating 1 cup of milk into ture for two hours. Nuts or raisins 
which 2 teaspoonfuls of flour are may be added, and the steamed bre 
stirred, after first mixing flour smooth may be baked for 20 minutes to 
with milk. Add the well beaten yolk hour, or served directly after ste 
of an egg, stirring rapidly. Then boil ing. 
up once, add salt and pour over the STEAMED HAM:—Place the hat 
carrots. in water for several hours; wash tho 

VEGETABLE SOUP: — Use any oughly with a stiff brush to remove) 
vegetables cut into small pieces, but the salt and smoke; put into a steam: | 
include one sliced onion and 3 or 4 ¢F tightly covered, and keep the wa 
potatoes; add left-over gravy or a ter boiling hard. Allow about 20 min 
piece of butter and meat or beef bone Utes to the pound. If the ham 
if available. Cover well with water Served hot, skin and cover thickly 
and boil very slowly until potatoes With crumbs to keep the juice fro 
fall apart, and all other vegetables are escaping. Highly spiced sauces mag 
tender; season to taste. This soup from the water in which the ham 
may be strained, or the vegetables been boiled, and to which codiment 
may be mashed through a colander, or and cloves and raisins have been ad@ 
the soup may be served with vegeta- 4, can be used. 4 
bles left whole. BROWNED VEAL STEW:—Melt 

SNOW PUDDING:—To the whites tablespoonfuls of butter or drippi 
WOW’, | of 4 eggs beaten stiff, add 3 table- (Continued on page 19) 
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ROASTED and PACKED BY 
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; of trees and shrubs, of flow 
ers, and a lawn. 

Why then have an untidy woodpile 
seattered about near the side door? 
Why have a yard cluttered with straw 
and chaff, or other farm refuse? Why 
have- machinery standing about, and 
why. have conspicuous out-buildings. 

The first step is to clean up. This 
ean be begun at once. The men folks, 
just now, are not quite as busy as at 
other times of the year. They can get 
the woodpile arranged neatly, in a 
convenient. place behind the house. 
They can remove machinery—(which 
ought not to be outdoors anyway)—to 
a shed or toa barn. They can pick up 
generally, in preparation for spring. 

In spring, and before any work can 
be done in the fields, they can turn 
over six or eight furrows, all around 
‘the edges of the front yard. This 
plowing can be attempted almost be- 
fore the frost is out of the ground. I 
don’t want to suggest anything that 
will interfere with regular farm work. 

The plowed ground will now form a 
border, with an unplowed plot in the 
middle. This border should be spad- 
ed. It should be widened in some 
places and narrowed in others, so that 
the effect will be irregular. 

The shrubs or small trees already 
growing in the middle of this plot 
should be transplanted to effective 
parts of the border. The next step will 
be the transplanting of maple, bass- 
wood, or even poplar saplings from 
the woodlot. These two can be se- 
cured before the farm demands its big 
) spring attention. In the same woodlot 
will be found many attractive shrubs. 
|With the trees forming an irregular 


“One of the most commonly accept- 
ed reasons for the existing methods 
of laying table and serving,” says Miss 
Florence Redifer, of the Home Eco- 
momics Department of the Colorado 
Agricultural College, “is the accom- 
\panying satisfaction which one has in 
the realization that he is not different 
‘ from.other people and he knows ‘how.’ 
‘Some one has expressed this idea very 
‘aptly in the following: ‘Etiquette is 
‘the name given to the rules of society, 
‘and society is a game which all men 
play. If you play it well, you win. If 
you play it ill, you lose. The prize is 
a certain sort of happiness, without 
‘which no human being is ever quite 
‘satisfied.’ 


' “But there is a more potent reason 


| Children's Odd Names 


iness parents are afraid to give 
ahete children the fine high sounding 
names their love suggests, lest the 
He spirits, of whom they stand in 
onstant fear, should come to under- 
stand how precious they are and cause 

ie 2m some calamity. 
the little ones are called by such 
names as Little Stupid, and the like, 
he idea being that when the spirits 
1ear the children called by such un- 
complimentary names they will imag- 
ine that the parents care very little 
|For them, and will not take the trou- 
0 molest them. 


1873 the high school girls of 
and, Me., unanimously decided to 
ard jewelry and expensive articles 
ss while attending school. 


other Catherine, a Franciscan nun 
founder of the St. Clare acadamy 
Mount Hope, N. Y., has just com- 
ed 50 years as a nun. 


wenty-one American women will 
eive medals according to the latest 
of citations announced by the 


Woman and the Home e, 


(Continued from page 14) 
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line at the back of the border, and 
shrubs planted pretty thickly in front 
of them, a start has been made toward 
beautiful home surroundings, 

A little later in spring wild flowers 
can be set in front of the shrubs. 

It is astonishing how many beauti- 
ful wild flowers grow on every farm. 
I have found the railroad right-of-way 
the best possible place to get them. 
From them I have transplanted field 
lilies, the Turk’s cap lily, and a host 
of other perennials. 

Remember that people in the city 
pay anywhere from fifty cents to five 
dollars for these same plants. The 
transplanting can be done throughout 
the summer. It is only necessary that 
enough soil be taken up with the 
roots. 

All the ordinary domesticated flow- 
ers can be grouped with the wild flow- 
ers. Phlox, geraniums, tulips, hya- 
cinths, begonias; and that host of oth- 
ers which every farm woman knows. 
Annuals can be seeded in, and of 
course, a lot of money can be spent 
upon these borders. It is not my pur- 
pose, however, to suggest any such 
expenditure. In fact I am much more 
interested in beautiful home surround- 
ings that cost nothing except a little 
work, ° 

Next month therefore, I want to go 
into more careful detail and careful 
explanation. In the meantime I want 
every woman reader of the Cloverland 
Magazine to begin a drive upon her 
men folks and plan, for the sake of 
her children, her family, or herself, to 
make her home surroundings so at- 
tractive that they will just naturally 
invite friendship from everyone. 


m= SETTING THE TABLE 


than the above for artistic table serv- 
ice, one more far reaching and basic 
than the desire to please and be pleas- 
ing—one which is conductive to better 
health for the family. 

“We all know how much better a 
meal tastes, no difference how sim- 
ple- when served with care and 
thought than if served in a haphazard 
and hurried manner. And why? Di- 
gestion it: the mouth and also the 
stomach is st.mulated physically as 
well as in other ways and this means 
that the odor and sight of food stimu- 
lates the appetite. It is very appar- 
ent then that a well laid table with 
clean, simple and attractive service 
would result in greater enjoyment of 
the meal and an easier digestion of 
food.” 


Simple Towels are Best 


When selecting a method of orna- 
menting a towel one should consider 
the fact that a towel needs to be laun- 
dered frequently, and for this reason 
delicate handiwork, such as cutwork 
embroidery or hardanger, should not 
be used. 

One of the very newest towels has 
a band of pink chambray stitched just 
above the deep hem and on the cen- 
ter of this strip a spray of flowers is 
embroidered in soft colors. 


Another step toward enfranchise- 
ment of women was taken recently 
when the house of bishops. of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in con- 
vention in Detroit, Mich., gave permis- 
sion to the missionary district of San 
Joaquin, Cal., to admit women to its 
legislative councils. 


Mrs. Ethel Parks, who is in charge 
of the financial department of the 
Democratic national committee, 
studied law before entering politics. 


The Campfire girls of Irwin, Ohio, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Howard 
Gault, are repairing roads in the vi- 
cinity. 


ECS 


Cauerman Brothers Department Store, Marinette, Wis 


Modern 
Business Service 


E want Cloverland Srazers 
and farmers to look at this 
store in that way. We are here 
to serve you Seats courteously 


and whole-heartedly. 


Sas {The Marinette Store 


Whose Perfect Service by Mail 
Reaches Your Very Door 


You can purchase by mail just as satisfactorily 
as if you were in Lauerman’s Store in Mari- 


Your 


goods are shipped same day order is received. 


nette, doing your buying personally. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, FREIGHT 
AND MONEY BY SENDING IN 
YOUR MAIL ORDERS TO US. 


It will be of great benefit to you to have your name on 
our mail-order list and receive price lists and quotations 


on whatever you need. 


ECU 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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A Poultry House That Aids Egg Production in Winter 


By A. Ge 


HE Minnesota Model Poultry 
House is designed to shelter a 
flock of one hundred comfortably 
at all seasons, under Minnesota con- 
ditions. The following features will, 
it is believed, meet the approval of 
poultry keepers in general. 
First, a two-pen house providing 
one of three advantages: 
(a) Keeping the pullets and hens 
in separate flocks. 


(b) Keeping the breeders and lay- 
ers in separate flocks. 


(c) Keeping the males and females 
in separate flocks. 

Second, a simple system of ventila- 
tion that can be easily adapted to 
widely different conditions. 

Third, a system of construction that 
is progressive both in regard to con- 
struction and cost. 

This house may be built at as little 
cost as it is possible to construct a 
comfortable and durable house or it 


. long—For door 
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The Minnesota Model Poultry House was designed by A. C. Smith, professor 
of poultry husbandry, University Farm, University of Minnesota, several years 


ago, and has become a very popular type of poultry 
cost has been reduced to a minimum without sacrificin 


uilding, as construction 
comfort of the flock, 


the secret of winter egg production and strong, healthy chickens. The poultry 


house is well adapted to any part of Northern United States, and its proven 
success on University Farm and on many farms in Minnesota is a good recom- 
mendation to the farmers in any section of the country where warm poultry 
houses are necessary to insure efficiency and profit from the flock. 


may be built in such a manner as to 
become an ornament to any grounds 
and tastily enough to be the compan- 
ion of the very best modeled farm 
buildings. Furthermore, the evolution 
may be completed slowly and gradual- 
ly or at once, without wasting a bit 
of building paper, a shingle or even a 
nail. The interior fittings make it as 
simple and easy to care for as can be 
constructed and provide accommoda- 


Lumber. 


. long—Roof 
. long—Cornice, front and rear. 

- long—To hold ends of roofing paper 
ft. long—Rear 


corner. 


. long—Rear corner 

. long—Front corner 
. long—Front corner 
. long: 


finish. 
cleats 


Door 


. long—For partition door cleats. 


long—For finish on partition door. 
and nest platforms. 


window. 
window. 


all upper doors,ventilation. 


Finish 
4 pes. 1x4 Pine No. 1 Common 
4 pes. 1x§ Pine No. 1 Common 
2 pes. 1x2 Pine No. 1 Common &: 
1 pe. ix4 Pine No. 1 Common 8: 
1 pe. 1x5 Pine No. 1 Common §8: 
1 pe. 1x4 Pine No. 1 Common S2 5 
1 pe. 1x5 Pine No. 1 Common S82 i 
1 pe. ix4 Pine No. 1 Common 82S 18 ft 
1 pe. 1x6 Pine No. 1 Common 82S 16 ft 
1 pe. 1x4 Pine No. 1 Common 82S 16 ft 
1 pe. 1x4 Pine No. 1 Common S828 16 ft. 
2 pes. 1x4 82S pine for cleats for roosting 
2 pes. 1x4 18 ft. long for finish on upper open windows. 
3 pes. 1x4 10 ft. long inside box on upper 
3 pes. 4x4 10 ft. long inside box on upper 
1 pe. 1x15 10 ft. long—Equipment for sm 
1p 1x12 4 ft. long 


ce 
Wooden door may be made from a 15 


to put the cleats on back to prevent warping. 


be used. 
Fittings— 


Equipment for lower siiding doors. 


" board in which case it would be advisable 
Matched stock bound by cleats may 


3 windows 10x12 12 light—18” sash glazed. 


3 window frames 10x12 12 light—g” 
1 door frame 2’ 8” x 6’ 8”—1% oak sill 


Roofing— 


casings—2x6 sills. 


6 squares of roofing (rubberoid or equal) for roof. 


7 squares of double ply tarred paper 


wall is to be covered. 


Hardware— 
6 lbs. 20d wire spikes. 
20 Ibs. 8d common wire nails. 
2 lbs. 8d finishing nails. 
104 lbs. X10 bolts with 2 
2 . 6” heavy T hinges (galvanized) 
; hooks and eyes. 
. 6” hinge, hasp and staple. 
B heavy T hinges. 
2 pr. 4” hooks and eyes. 


or other of equal quality and thickness if 


washers each to fasten sills to foundation. 


1 padlock. 


=—— TROMT= ELEVATION —— 


S” Pert 
VERTICALS 


tions for both the breeding and laying 
- flocks. 


Explanatory Specifications. 

Foundation and floor—cement wall 
the best. Mix one part Portland ce- 
ment—two parts fine, sharp sand— 
four parts sharp gravel. If sand and 
gravel from pit is coarse and sharp, 
mix as it is, six parts to one of ce- 
ment; if fine in the pit, four parts to 
one of cement. 


Material for Foundation— 
6 bbls. Portland cement. 
4 yds. sand. 


Studding—Rear Wall............ 
Ends (West wall)... 
(East wall).... 


HEH oo 
42) 
QO 


pe. 2x4 


(top of d 
2x4 16 ft. long, 
2x4 12 ft. long, 
2x4 16 ft. long front and rear. 


pes. 
pcs. 
4 pcs, 


wor 


12 
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Wall should be one foot thick at bot- 
tom and eight inches on top; should 
be about fifteen inches above ground 
level, as floor should be one foot 
above the outside level to insure dry- 
ness. This brings the top of the wall 
three inches above floor level. This 
allows the door to swing over litter, 
Fill in for floor three inches coarse 
gravel or small rocks, four inches of 
finer gravel, one inch of clay, roll, 
stamp or tramp hard (this makes the 
cleaning line). Cover with four inches 
of fine sand. This latter should be 
cleared out every summer and be re- 
placed by a fresh, clean layer. 

WALLS—Nail matched boards run- 
ning up and down to outside of frame, 
with one or two layers of double ply 
tar paper, covered with shingles, clap- 
boards or siding. Paint two coats 
quickly to avoid shrinkage. : 

ROOF—Matched boards and good, 
durable, heavy roofing paper or shin- 
gle roof. 


| 


. long | 


cut 5% long. 

cut one 8’ long and one 6’ long. 
; cut one 8’ long and one 6’ long. 
ft. cut one 8’ long and one 4’ long 
oor). 
cut, TF 8" tone: 

cut 3’ 6” long. 


Plates—Nailing pieces between sill and plate— 


REAL Wells acne eter eee 
End—West wall.. 
End—Hast wall.... 


Rafters— 
16 pes. 2x6 18 ft. long. 


5 pes. 2x6 10 ft.long, ripped to 2x3, Equal to 100 linear (2x3) | 


Platform Supports— 


1 pe. 2x4 16 ft. long—cut 4’ long (Cross pes. horizontal). 
1 pe. 2x4 12 ft. long—cut 4’ long (Vertical posts) 

1 pe, 2x4 (posts vertical) 16’ long. 

1 pe. 2x4 (cross pieces—horizontal) 


Water Stand— 
2 pes. 2x4 16 ft. long. 


Matched Boards— 


. 2x4 16 ft. long 
2x4 12 ft. long. » | 
2x4 12 ft. long ; 
2x4 20 ft. long 
2x4 (Waste cut from other stock). | 


RAL area sienemarteaes ctriias teres D & M Boards 12 ft. lengths 
Ends? <aacmenn Bisistolacate.statsver seta Srautiore citte micotcvalenmne D & M Boards 14 ft. lengths) 
Front: (ieee che 0 nee ee ete, ee D & M Boards 16 ft. lengths 
ROOLD isomrefeleialeterere stan ators orate eter cette nists aie D & M Boards 16 ft. lengths 
PArtitlon arenes siete aeleatnec meant: D & M Boards 14 ft. lengths) 
Roosting Platform D & M Boards 16 ft. lengths! 
Nesta Platform ieee ot eee ee D & M Boards 16 ft. lengths 
OpwOte Nests es claciarctecpusves cette icine «aa D & M Boards 12 ft. lengths 


— 
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Detail of the Minnesota Model Poultry House That Has Proven Its Value in the Long, Cold Winters of the North 
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na stew pan; add 3 tablespoonfuls of 
jour, stirring until a rich brown; 


slowly add 3 pints of water; then add . , 
4 small sliced onion, a little parsley, 
und the meat. Cover the pan, allow- 
ng it to simmer for 3 hours on the 


BRAND 


yack of the stove. When half done 
1dd salt and pepper. 

CORN BREAD:—Mix one cup of 
,orn meal, 1 cup wheat flour, 1 cup 
sweet milk, 2 tablespoonfuls melted 
sutter, 2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 2 ta- 
jlespoonfuls baking powder, and 2 
yges. Add salt, stir thoroughly and 
jake in shallow cake tins. 


food products are the standard of 
| Slimane excellence in Greater Cloverland 


versity Farm, University of Minnesota 
's urging the introduction of hot 
‘unches in all public schools in that 

‘tate, and has placed its entire serv- 
lee at the disposal of teachers and 
school boards to inaugurate the sys- 
em. Home demonstration agents in 
Morrison, Dakota, Olmsted, Clay, 
Anoka, Hennepin, and several other 
sounties in Minnesota already have 
‘net success with the innovation in 
‘ural schools. 

“Not only do the parents and teach- 
rs approve of it,’ says Miss Adele 
Coch, of the extension division, Uni- 
versity Farm, “but the children are 
imanimouly in favor of it. To have 
ime dish at noon requires very little 
quipment. The additional work for 
she teacher is light, as the children 
‘ake turns in helping. Cost of the food 
‘3 nominal as supplies may be brought 
‘rom home, each contributing a share. 
‘or the children it means eating lunch 
in an orderly way while seated at a 
esk instead of snatching a bite of 
jandwich or doughnut while at play. 
‘t also means that the children eat a 


‘ourishing lunch instead of forgetting 
‘o eat or preferring not to eat stone O 
‘old food. It means improved health, ® 


‘right eyes and red cheeks, The chil- 
\ren are more alert and better able to 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


aaster their lessons.” Wholesale Grocers 

| NO SUBSTITUTE 

There is no substitute for sugar. CALUMET, MICH. IRONWOOD, MICH. 
» ‘hemical preparations may be ed MARQUETTE, MICH. HOUGHTON, MICH. WATERLOO, WIS. 


or sweetening but they do not con- 
ain the nutriment of sugar and are 
‘Sually injurious. For this reason 
jubstitutes for sugar should be shun- 
fe It is better to do with less 
weetening than take chances of in- 
aring your health and the health of 
our children with “substitutes”. 
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“ 
| ihe Sweetest Money Crop + JEG, ETTER 
| the Farmers Grew in 1919 | Vo Y) 


ee 0 tabnpry BLUE 


ESTABLISHED FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS 


fio 
SUGAR BEETS The Concentrated Sprinkler top Bluing 
1919 CROP i Fi 
ri BY THE Manufactured by i 
MENOMINEE RIVER SUGAR COMPANY 3 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN H DAY - BE ENE rae Ts 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Cash in on the Virgin Fertility| THE NORTH WIND’S MALIC 
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of Cloverland with 


——RAINBO: 


Quality Seeds 


“Rainbo” Brand Seeds in 


RED CLOVER 
ALSIKE 
ALFALFA 
TIMOTHY 


may be obtained by you from 
your dealer. 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
“Milwaukee Leads in Field Seeds” 


=i 
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Heat Your Entire House 
From One Register 


SIMPLE — WARM — COMFORTABLE 


_ Just this one large register. The hot air comes up through the center 
circle and the cold air goes down the other compartment between the 
circle and the border. It’s right over the Quaker Pipeless Furnace, 


More heat—and just where you want it—always ready. To 
warm that- cold room, just open the door. The 


Quaker Pipeless: 


Furnace |}! 
- Y 
has no pipes, no bulky cold air returns. Your walls are WY: 
not torn up, no cellar is too small. va 
Will burn any fuel. Particularly adapted to soft coal. 
Special humidifier keeps the air always moist. 
The furnace is built of heavy boiler plate steel, no 
cemented joints to leak gas, dust or soot. Fire pot lined 
with high-test fire brick, capable of withstanding 3400 
degrees of heat. An abundance of clean, pure warm air 
sent to every room. Simpler than a stove to operate, 
cleaner, more saving oi fuel, and much more healthful. 
Sends heat to every room in the house. Ventilates as 
well as heats. Changes and purifies the air to every room. 
Keeps the cellar cool for fruit and vegetable storage. 


Write MARSHALL_WELLS CO., at Duluth, 


for advice as to size to use; price will be quoted and order handled 
through your local dealer. 


Arrows show direction 
of air currents 


the mischief that comes to Arctic wid- 
ows, and he grew apprehensive. 

The travelers put up that night at 
the Tin Road-house, a comfortless 
shack sheathed with flattened kero- 
sene cans, and Folsom’s irritation at 
his new patrner increased, for Hark- 
ness was loud, boastful, and blatant- 
ly egotistical, with the egotism that 
accompanies dense ignorance. 

The weather held cold, the snow 
remained as-dry as sand, so they made 
slow progress, and the hsuband had 
ample time to meditate upon his 
wrongs, but the more he considered 
them the less acutely they smarted 
him and the gentler became his 
thoughts of Lois. The solitudes were 
healing his hurt, the open air was 
cooling his anger. 

At Kougarok City, a miserable hud- 
dle of cottonwood cabins, Harkness es- 
caped his partner’s watchful eye and 
got drunk. Folsom found the fellow 
clinging to the bar and entertaining a 
crowd of loafers with his absurd boast- 
ings. In a white fury he seized the 
wretch, dragged him from the room, 
and flung him into his bunk, then 
stood guard over him most of the 
night. 

It was during the quieter hours 
when the place rumbled to snores that 
Folsom yielded to his desire to write 
his wife, a desire which had been 
growing steadily. He was disgusted 
with Harkness, disappointed with the 
whole Kobuk enterprise, and in a pe- 
culiarly softened mood, therefore, he 
wrote with no attempt to conceal his 
yearning, homesick tenderness. 

But when he read the letter in the 
morning it struck him as weak and 
sentimental, just the sort of letter he 
would regret having written if it 
should transpire that Lois did not al- 
together share his feelings. So he 
tore it up. : 

Those were the days of faint trails 
and poor accommodations; as yet the 
road to the Arctic was little traveled 
and imperfectly known, so Harkness 
acted as guide. He had bragged that 
he knew every inch of the country, 
but he soon proved that his ideas of 
distance were vague and faulty—a 
serious shortcoming in a land with no 
food, no shelter, and no firewood ex: 
cept green willows in the gulch-bot- 
toms. Folsom began to fear that the 
fellow’s sense of direction was equally 
bad, and taxed him with it, but Hark- 
ness scoffed at the idea. 

Leaving the last road-house behind 
them, they came into a hilly section 
of great white domes, high hog-backs, 
and ramifying creeks, each one ex- 
actly like its neighbor; two days’ trav- 
el through this, according to Harkness, 
should have brought them to the Im- 
nachuck, where there was food and 
shelter again. But when they pitched 
camp for the second night Folsom felt 
compelled to remind his partner that 
they were behind their schedule, and 
that this was the last of their grub. 

“Are you sure you're going right?” 
he inquired. 

“Sure? Of course I’m sure. 
think I’m lost?” 

Folsom fed some twisted willow-tops 
into the sheet-iron stove. “I wouldn’t 
recommend you as a pathfinder,” said 
he. “You said we’d sleep out one 
night. This is two, and to-morrow 
we'll walk hungry.” 

“Well, don’t blame me!” challenged 
the other. “I’m going slow on your 
account.” 

Now nothing could have galled Fol- 
som more than a reflection upon his 
ability to travel. His lips whitened. 
he was upon the point of speaking his 
mind, but managed to check himself 
in time. Harkness’s personality rasped 
him to the raw, and he had for days 
struggled against an utterly absurd 
but insistent desire to seize the little 
coxcomb by the throat and squeeze 
the arrogance out of him as juice is 
squeezed out of a lemon. There is 
flesh for which one’s fingers itch. 

“TI notice you’re ready to camp when 
I am,” the larger man muttered. “Un- 
derstand, this is no nice place to be 
without grub, for it’s liable to storm 


D’you 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloveriand Magazine. 


.you one more chance to get us out | 
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any hour, and storms last at this Be 
son.” H 
“Now don’t get cold feet.” Ha 
ness could be maddeningly patronizi) 
when he chose. ‘Leave it to me, J 
take you a short cut, and we'll e 
lunch in a cabin to-morrow noon, | 
But noon of the next day fou. 
Harkness still plodding up the riy 
with the dogs close at his heels. T) 
hills to the northward were growil 
higher, and Folsom’s general knoy 
edge of direction told him that th 
were in danger of going too far. ~ 
“I think the Imnachuck is oy 
there,” said he. ] 
Harkness hesitated, then he nodde& 
“Right-o! It’s just over that low ga, 
dle.” He indicated a sweeping hi) 
side ahead, and a half-mile further ¢ 
he left the creek and began to clim! 
This was heavy work for the dog 
and mid-afternoon came before tl 
partners had gained the summit on) 
to discover that they were not upon’ 
saddle-back after all, but upon tl 
edge of a vast rolling tableland fro 
which a fanlike system of creeks ra¢ 
ated. In all directions was a desolai 
waste of barren peaks. 2 
Folsom saw that the sky ahead wi) 
thick and dark, as if a storm impen 
ed, and realizing only too Well the r 
sults of the slightest error in jud 
ment he called to Harkness. But tt! 
latter pretended not to hear, and toc 
advantage of the dogs’ fatigue to hur 
out of earshot. It was some time b 
fore the team overhauled him. 
“Do you.know where you are?” i 


som inquired. ‘ 
“Certainly.” Harkness studied tt 


panorama spread before him. “ 
blue gulch yonder is the Imnachuck’ 
He pointed to a valley perhaps fov 
miles away. 1 
A fine snow began to sift down 
The mountain peaks to the north 
became obscured as by thin smoke, tt! 
afternoon shortened with alarmin 
swiftness. Night, up here with a bli 
zard brewing, was unthinkable, ¢ 
after a while fhe driver called anoth¢ 
halt. % 
“Something informs me that you’) 
completely lost,” he said, mildly. 
“Who, me? There she is.’ Hari 
ness flung out a directing hand onc 
more. a 
Folsom hesitated, battling with h) 
leaping desires, and upon that mome) 
tary hesitation hinged results out ¢ 
ali proportions to the gravity of a 
situation—issues destined to chang 
the deepest channels of his life. Fo 
som hesitated, then he yielded to hi 
impulse, and the luxury of yieldin 
made him drunk. He walked aroun 
the sled, removing his mittens with 
teeth as he went. Without a word bh 
seized his companion by the throé| 
and throttled him until his eyes pr 
truded and his face grew black an 
bloated. He relaxed his stiff finger 
finally, then he shook the fellow bac 
to consciousness. : 
“Just as I thought,” he cried, harsl 
ly. “That’s not the gulch you pointe 
out before. You're lost and you won’ 
admit it.” 
Harkness pawed the air and fougl 
for his breath. There was abject te 
ror in his eyes. He reeled away, bu : 
saw there was no safety in flight. 
“Own up!” Folsom commanded. | 
“You—said this was the way,” th 
pathfinder whimpered. “You madem 
—turn off—’ Folsom uttered a grow 
and advanced a step, whereupon hi — 
victim gurgled: “D-don’t touch me — 
That’s the Imnachuck, so help 2D 
God! I’m—I’m almost sure it is.” | 
“Almost!” The speaker stooped fo 
his mittens and shook the snow out 0 © 
them; he was still struggling to col 
trol himself. ‘Look here, Mr. Know 
It-All, I’ve never been here before 
and you have; somewhere. in y : 


| 


us into this fix, and I’m going to giv 


it. Don’t try to think with your he 
let your feet think for you, and may 
they’ll carry you to the right g 
If they don’t—” Folsom scanned 


Buys*2 Seed 
‘Collection 


Think of it—30 packets of Olds’ 
f “Wisconsin Standards,”’ seeds of 
yhest germinating quality, worth $2.00, for $1.00. 

Here’s the List— One Packet Each 


‘ingless Gr. Pod Beans .10 Ex. Lge. Red Weth. Onion .10 
yell Pod Wax Beans. . .10 Southport Wh. Globe Onion .10 


) Blood Turnip Beet . .05 Fine Double Curled Parsley .05 
ysby's Keyptian Beet . .05 Imp. Guernsey Parsnip. . .05° 
Jer. Wakefield Cabbage .10 Best Extra Early Peas. . .10 
neart Carrot ....- - 05 English Wonder Peas . . .10 
den Bantam Sweet Corn .10 Ruby King Pepper . . . .05 
Evergreen Sweet Corn .10 Quaker Pie Pumpkin . . .05 
4y Fortune Cucumber 05 Imp. Fr. Breakfast Radish. .05 
- White Spine Cucumber .05 Crimson Giant Radish . . .05 
‘iest Forcing Lettuce . .05 WhitelIcicle Radish . . . .05 
ty Prize Head Lettuce . .05 Bloomsdale Spinach. . . .05 
ect Osage Muskmelon . .05 True Hubbard Squash . . .05 


n Watson Watermelon. .05 Sparks’ Earliana Tomato . .05 
| Globe Danvers Onion .10 Pur. Top Wh. Globe Turnip .05 


Entire Collection Only $1.00 
‘ds’ Catalog Tells the Truth 
1d for a copy. Lists all kinds of field 
'i garden seeds. Postal brings it. 
‘L. OLDS SEED CO. 

awer S69 os 
idison, Wis. 


Wonderful Bargains in| 


EEDS 


. Save money on Timothy, Olover, Mix 
( y A ed Alsyko 
and Timothy, Rape, Sweet Clover, Seed Corn 
Besley, Millet and other field and garden seeds by or- 
dering fromthe AdamsCatalog. Our big plant sends 
out highest-quality seeds at real bargain prices, 


Get Free Samples 
Compare Our Seeds 


Adams Seeds are guaranteed and sold subject 
to yor ownStateCollegeTest. Exceptional 
values right now in seeds whose supply is 
“‘short’’. All orders filled promptly -- 
at big abil has Write for samples right 
away. Greatillustrated catalog ot seed bar- 
gains and valuable farm advice sent free. 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY 
Decorah, lowa 


FARMSEEDS # 


are the best seedsfor you because 
produced in accordance with the 
stringent provisions of Wisconsin's jg 
aws. Because grown in your own cli- g 


Seed L 


germinating qualities. 


Always Better Than 99% Pure 
Send a Postal Today for our large illustrated Field and 
Garden Seed Catalog. 


4 OSHKOSH SEED COMPANY 
\ Dept. L. Oshkosh, Wis. 


- "Le aa ry 


We Specialize in Pure Bred Seed Grain, 
Pedigreed Oats, Barley, Wheat, Corn \\, 
and Potatoes. Soy Bean Headquarters. 
Alfalfa That Won’t Winter Kill. 
Red Clover, Alsike, Sweet Clover, Rape, 
Sudan Grass, Red Top, Orchard and Blue 
Grass. Timothy Seed, 99!) Per Cent 
Pure, $7 a Bushel. 

Send for Free Samples and Valuable 
Information: How to Grow Alfalfa, Sweet 
Clover, and Soy Beans. 


‘Oy WISCONSIN PEDIGREE SEEDCO. 
; OSHKOSH. WISCONSIN Pe 


REPUTATION SEEDS 
oc Northern gardens and farms. Also 
' flowers and plants for all occasions. 


DULUTH FLORAL COMPANY, 
4luth Minnesota 


| FROZEN FISH 

/ge Round Herring 5%, dressed 6%, Round Pike 16, 
ind pickerel 9, dressed 11, Large Bayfish 63, Whiting 
| Sea Pike 64, Skinned and dressed 13, Salmon 16, 
‘fish 12, Halibut 18, Sablefish 14, Dressed Perch 10, 


| lb. Basket smoked bluefins 1.00. Write for com- 
te list of Frozen, smoked, salt and spiced fish. The 


it, Wis. 
| 


t come from BADGER FISH CO., Dept. F, Green | 


OSHKOSH 4 


mate they are unexcelled for hardiness and YQ | 


CLOVERLAND 


brooding heavens and his lips com- 
pressed. ‘“We’re in for a storm and— 
we'll never weather it. Take one look 
while there’s light to see by, then turn 
your feet loose and pray that they 
lead you right, for if they don’t, by 
God, I’ll eut you loose!” 


It soon proved that memory lay 
neither in Harkness’s head nor in his 
feet; when he had veered aimlessly 
about for half an hour, evidently fear- 
ing to commit himself to a definite 
course, and when the wind came 
whooping down, rolling a_ twilight 
smother ahead of it, Folsom turned 
his dogs into the nearest depression 
and urged them to a run. The grade 
increased, soon brittle willow-tops 
brushed against the speeding sled; 
this brush grew higher as the two men, 
blinded now by the gale, stumbled on- 
ward behind the team. They emerged 
frem the gulch into a wider valley, 
after a while, and a mile further on 
the dogs burst through a-grove of cot- 
tonwoods and fetched up before a 
lighted cabin window. 

Harkness pulled back his parka 
hood and cried, boastfully: ‘What did 
I tell you? I knew where I was all the 
time.” Then he went in, leaving his 
partner to unhitch the team and care 
forvit. 

Friendships ripen and enmities deep- 
en quickly on the trail, seeds of dis- 
cord sprout and flourish in the cold. 
Folsom’s burst of temper had served 
to inflame a mutual dislike, and as he 
and Harkness journeyed northward 
that dislike deepened into something 
akin to hatred, for the men shared the 
same bed, drank from the same pot, 
endured the same exasperations. Noth- 
ing except their hope of mutual profit 
held them together. In our careless 
search for cause and effect we are ac- 
customed to attribute important issues 
to important happenings, amazing con- 
sequences to amazing deeds; as a mat- 
ter of fact it is the trivial action, the 
little thing, the thing unnoticed and 
forgotten which bends our pathways 
and makes or breaks us. 

Harkness was a hare-brained, irre- 
sponsible person, incapable of steadi- 
ness in thought or action, too weak to 
cherish actual hatred, too changeable 
to nurse a lasting grudge. It is with 
such frail instruments that prankish 
fate delights to work, and, although he 
never suspected it, the luxury of yield- 
ing to that sudden gust of passion cost 
Folsom dear. 

Arrived finally at the Kobuk the 
miner examined the properties cov- 
ered by his option, and impressed by 
the optimism of the men who had 
made the gold discovery he paid Hark- 
ness the price agreed upon. The deal 
completed, he sent the fellow back to 
Candle Creek, the nearest post, for 
supplies. Folsom’s mood had _alto- 
gether changed by now, so strangling 
his last doubt of Lois, he wrote her as 
he had written at Kougarok City, 
and intrusted the letter to his asso- 
ciate. 

Harkness, promptly upon his arrival 
at Candle, got drunk. He stayed drunk 
for three days, and it was not until he 
was well started on his way back to 
the Kobuk that he discovered Folsom’s 
letter still in his pocket. 

Now, to repeat, the man was not ma- 
licious, neither was he bad, but as he 
debated whether he should back-tack 
there came to him the memory of his 
humiliation on the Imnochuck divide. 

So! His brains were in his feet, eh? 
Folsom had strangled him until he 
kicked, when all the time, they had 
been on the right trail. Harkness felt 
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_ New Buildings 


— Porthern State Pormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Economics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 
DORIS |. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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BADGER BRAND SEEDS 
ARE INDISPENSABLE 


Leses es 


A timely advice.] ;, 
Sow only the best 
Seeds. 


Many farmers in 
the older cultivat- 
ed parts of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin 
are now paying the 
penalty of having 
sown inferior seeds. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


SELECTED 


SEEDS 


PURE & RELIABLE 


Begin right. Don’t 
makethesame mis- 
take. Sow the best 


BADGER 
BRAND 
SEEDS 


are the best. 


ores 


LES SEEDICOM PANY 


Established 1865 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“Crop Insurance’ 


The very best “Crop Insurance” 
may be had by buying clean seed 
of high germination. The Mil- 
waukee Seed Company conducts 
its own seed testing department 
and seeds bearing Krop-King 
trade mark are dependable crop 
producers. Demand of your 
dealer Hardy Wisconsin grown 
Medium, Mammoth, Alsike AI- 
falfa, Timothy, Seed Corn, etc. 
Be sure you demand sacks bear- 
ing the Krop-King trade mark. 
It is your protection. 


Milwaukee Seed Co. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Paints 
Brushes 
Muresco 


Varnishes 
White Lead 


Silage vs. Root Crops for 
Dairy Cattle 


By BURTON W. HOUSHOLDER 


N EFFORT to measure the rela- 

tive value of oat and pea silage 

as compared with root crops for 
dairy cattle was made about two 
years ago by the Upper Peninsula 
(Michigan) Experiment Station. 

It is recognized that prices prevail- 
ing at that time have materially 
changed; nevertheless, the compara- 
tive results should still prevail. 

The purpose of these experiments 
was to determine some of the most 
productive and economic feeds. The 
two ideas of productiveness and econ- 
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possible for us to work to advantag 
and do away with extravagant e 
penditures of time and money, I 
other words, our aim has been to ; Be 
the most in return for the least — 
pense. Because of this attitude, 
firmly believe that much practi 
good may be derived from the result 
obtained. .Five of the best cows i) 
the station herd were used in ¢a AIT} 
ing on this experiment. i 

Following are the data on the » a. 
tion experiments conducted show 
the amounts of material fed to ea 


Linseed Ojil 


Wholesale Distributors 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


GREEN BAY HARDWARE CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


2 ae 


SQUARE PEOPLE 


Corner Ogden Ave. and Main St. 


unless we provided values that can be found nowhere else. 


—not at all. 


P. M. PETERSON, President and Manager 
FURNISH HOMES COMPLETE 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
COME IN AND LOOK AROUND—AN UNUSUAL STORE 


THE SERVICxu this store accords is indicated by its activity. 


People wouldn’t keep on coming in ever-increasing numbers 


A cordial welcome awaits you. It is not a question of buying 


We wish to show you the new things. We want you 


to pass judgment on them. 


ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mail Orders Will Receive Prompt and Careful Attention 


omy have «stood foremost in our 
minds in the performance of this 
work. Being brought face to face 
with the dairy situation as it con- 
fronts the dairyman has opened up to 


us many of his problems and made it accurate results as possible. 


UPPER PENINSULA EXPERIMENT STATION—RATION EXPERIMENTS) 


DAIRY COWS—DECEMBER 25, 1917 TO APRIL 12, 1918. 
December 25 to December 31, Inclusive. 


FEED : 
Cow Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
No. Clover Roots Ensilage Grain 
CRO AHS ODD OER Cote e CICR Ia ttc Bet OER 84 280 210 63 
By Passve, os ere tereleiezets preione eters eicicleteia ea niate 84 280 210 63 
Cao ie wiaicdanigeisete ce caine oe teiaeiee e 84 280 210 63 
IT Denes Ris sie Me tohave sate ole ae REET cote 84 280 210 63 
OMe cee i iusetsra ss eaaeiciec reser ciate Be 84 280 210 63 
TO tals’ crccoveiaicleud ate atape etcteveterere tokerarere ote 2 40 315 
Heed cost) per ton ys ee ee : $56.00 
Feed cost per week 8.82 
Motal feed Vcostwe. + sea eeee 21.034 
Cost per 100 lbs, of milk 1.392 
February 12 to February 18, Inclusive. 
FEED 
Cow Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
No. Clover , Roots Ensilage Grain 
A ee slajeipte enjeielet ta ola cipte atts odie nie. 84 300 210 63 
Bi oy dieteuiescitere teeta civic save reas) orators riot ae Oe 300 210 63 
EM dicncom cin onotemor Horos auactaT 84 300 210 63 
| MER OO TOSS Oc OOD Eo 80 anor 84 300 210 63 
Pi Weanoce Jo cctis6 CoOuaS. ot en dot apadr 84 300 210 63 
TOTES ec accchrelo ne leralevsiclinrn a ererorete seetnretars ays 420 1500 1050 315 
Feed cost per week~.......... Wuceeeoreo $3.9975 $3.234 $ 8.82 
TOtal LES pCOSEM. ara aeicnsie eis abeietaraicle iieliera le shi, o UR Race on eee 21.3015 
Cost per MOOR bs: Mots mille senrctan sic siesta Contes on ants am caren eierte 1.3959 
March 10 to March 25, Inclusive. 
FRED 
Cow Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
No. Clover Roots Ensilage Grain 
4 84 280 210 63 
5 84 280 210 63 
6 84 280 210 63 
7 84 280 210 63 
O) 84 280 210 63 
TOtals: bea. deepens cea ee Se 420 1400 1050 * 31 
Feed (costiper week oo. secseenee ee $5.25 $3.73 $3.234 $ 8.82 
Total KES. GEOSHIEs cine misteeso cuctvleteteceuelaus crete: 0S ec. 5 eae en, See ee nae 21.035 
Cost: per 100) Tbs. ° Of cml sty, ee sete ran ciclo «0s ee ee eee 1.473 
Average costs taken from triplicate tests, per 100 lbs. of milk.... 1.42 
Average yield of milky pertiweek sc. «0. ieee ieee See ee 
January 8 to January 14, Inclusive. 
FEED 
Cow Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
No. Clover Ensilage Grain 
Rh OGD OSES One ORE 0 EAE EE 0.5 84 315 $3 
BS aa ca: 9: chauern berate odele Ghat aia:cayarere Mens, Si icieie sleiaict es « eae 84 315 63 
Gi cal ae Soi,c cretosemnye Srrmicratetaie cioie ovoherene lays otet(sh ares (cio fea 84 315 63 
Wer roca lecsier ois Chats ekauetel area eter na ee eta ietevare he vere foie: eee 84 315 63 
QU LON dicta s atoteteone, chad na nua ee enaecers chong hae ie ee 84 315 63 
OTS fears a ess META rA aie A cratste ofatore leet ohe Acces 6 1 eae 420 1575 315 
Heed Cost per abor sh cesicione cotter ee ne $25.00 $6.16 $ 56.00 
Meed=cost™ per. week Gai ccote setae ns eae ss ee 5.25 4.851 8.82 
AT Otal¢ Teed: COSt ya wmtiassie serene Nici eeatoiale sets chon Eee en earns ee 18.92 
Gost+per 100 Moser on smite teenies cyeaitia/sss ss Cn oe ie tae 1.179 
February 26 to-March 4, Inclusive. 
FEED 
Cow Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
No. Clover Ensilage Grain 
EOC OA DM oe SA Aa Sota cmc MRA & 0.5 84 315 63 
BP’ sia morsyertine Aofetearcicis nie ce Me cite Oe net) eee 84 315 3 
Go a Risibeerereter tin ater inte cof Cosy aie atte ne eRe on ok ce 84 315 63 
UT! Stare a-o charene siniene o Pieraie cele SIMA TS a nC SRT ono a 84 315 63 
SMC BAe GOD ECm: OOPS HO cote Ce oem. con 84 315 63 
Totals: “s.r pare hoe 420 575 815 
Feed cost per week ... ; $5.25 $4.851 $ 8.82 
Total (feed | CONtH nce eecrer als: arg viele eiivie.a.d)wlcve » a ahaimmmareh ie aye iote.aietelame aeanete 18.921 
0 COMES OLIOR GOT aan 1.3364 
March 5 to March 11, Inclusive. 
FRED 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Clover Ensilage Grain 
Lids csvikereee SO a nk 315 63 
pas ine ee a ada ofr sallele i ins ein gains ae 84 315 63 
ere vaareetba save, sie Bikes clei Clars, he. ote arse tee 84 315 63 
Es aluganel Oe ep eiols aye tarevaelsieta nse tole Rie ataie'e, eaeic Stich ae 84 <— 315 63 
pvinoialn nies ol evsyele a tp-nser teisieiiereretien eretete tine, oft Gc, estan 84 815 63 
POCA gee aisscre se aiotes s18-ayhie erelaleie aM eC Oe ec Brece £2 1575 315 
Heed) GOst per” -wOGlk, eae. ieh aie oieitchaie aioe cca Beier SOL2D 4.851 $ 8.82 
POT aAl TOS. \COSE 4 creceraceaugheweiel sealer Veee alate letoraic Gis, a eee ee atc eon 18.921 
Gost per, 100 bs: ‘os miles sicinet hisses) bis Se ee ees 1.342 
Average costs taken from triplicate tests, per 100 lbs. of milk. 1.286 
Average yield of milk, per week .............. Sera pam On : 


(Continued on page 34) 
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cow, the cost of each and the amoun’) 
of milk produced from each method 
The experiments were carried on 
triplicate in 1918 and duplicate ir 
1919 for the purpose of getting 4a 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Puzzle 
Problem 


(A $5 cash prize will be paid 
for the first and best written cor- 
rect answer to this’ problem. 
Other correct answers, received 
after the first one, will entitle 
you to a full year’s paid subscrip- 
tion to Cloverland Magazine. Ad- 
dress, Puzzle Editor, Cloverland 
Magazine, Menominee, Michigan) 

The Farmers’ Meeting 

At a lecture entertainment giv- 
en for farmers the lecturer when 
he arrived at the hall asked the 
manager of the entertainment 
how many tickets had been sold. 

“We have sold one-third the 
seats,” replied the manager, “but 
we would have filled the hall had 
the tickets been 25 cents each in- 
stead of 50 cents, and at the 
cheaper figure the receipts would 
have been $50 more.” 


How many seats were there in 

‘| the hall? 

'Herefords in the Hawaiian 
‘ Islands 


HAT a difference Electric 
Light makes in life on the 
farm! No more dim and splut- 
tering lamps and lanterns. In 
B their place, bright, clean, far- 
[ia \\ y gee reaching light that makes the 
is || [af Ls entire house inviting and enables 

Ramee <4 necessary “after dark’ work to 
be done quickly and efficiently. Decide now to have a 


| The Hawaiian Islands have seldom 

been regarded as having much to do 

)with cattle breeding. Although many 

Hereford breeders have known that a 

iS. agua of registered Herefords had \ 
/been purchased some years ago by Ha- \ 
Waiian breeders, few realized the ex- 

‘tent of their purchases or the size of 

‘the herds maintained. Recently an- oe 
other shipment of 20 head, 18 bulls | 


AUTOMATIC. 
TRADE MARK 


Electric Light and Power Plant 


HERE’S one made for your farm, whatever your needs may be—and it’s 
the only one that “runs itself,” starteng and stopping automatically, 
preventing any battery abuse, and requiring no attention, except fox 
water, oil and gas. Made in 15-50-100-250-500 and 750 lamp sizes — at 


and two females, was sent from Kan- | 
‘sas City, to the Raymond Ranch on / 
‘Maui Island. A. W. Carter owns the 
largest herd and recorded 226 head in 
ithe American Hereford Record dur- 
‘ing the past year. Some of the other 
larger breeders include the Haleakala 
‘Ranch Company, Robt. Hinds, and 
|H. W. Rice. 

| Mr. Lorrin K. Smith, chairman of 
the Live Stock Committee of the Sec- 
‘ond Annual Maui County Fair held re- 
jcently at Kahului, Maui, T. H., re- 
ports that the exhibition not only ex- 
‘celled any previous show of its kind 
held in the territory, but that in some 
lepartments it was away ahead of 
many similar fairs held in the States. 


I 
‘ 


$395 to $6,000 


DEALERS:—Farm lighting and power is the 
coming Big Business. Get into it now with 
the MATTHEWS, the o ly full automatic 
plant. Write at once for our dealer sales 
co-operation plan, and available territory. 


MATTHEWS 
Full Automatic 


| tL 

| SHEEP EAT RUSSIAN THISTLE 
/ While the Russian thistle when 
young and tender has considerable 
feeding value, Andrew Boss, in charge 
xf the Minnesota experiment station. 
says the thistle should not be allowed 
“0 grow. Alfalfa is much better for all 
tlasses of live stock. Farmers who 
we troubled by the thistlé, says Mr. 
30ss, should turn their sheep into in- 
‘ested fields. Sheep will eat the 


‘histle closely and seemingly relish a 

“his kind of pasture North Dakota MATTHEWS Exclusive Full Automatic Features Pre- 
Dis" . t = nder- t 
kttion Babrepore: that: 35 head of vent over-charging or under-charging of Batteries. 


sheep were pastured all summer on 
jive acres of Russian thistle on the 
station farm at Williston. 


Viurphy Supply Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Ni 
QUALITY and SERVICE | 


SS ccememitemeninetae trac nanan on dacats tone PO, te BERT coat 


Raynster | 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
APk your dealer for the RAYNSTER—the 
all-purpose weather coat. Made by the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


DOCK 
COAL 


United States Rubber Company 


Milwaukee Branch: 41-45 Oneida St. 


CENTRAL WEST COAL CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


PARE PPT Ret RAL PI Rares Praehs PAL Payette Paget Be hla Peder Pode) Pate 


Member Milwaukee Association oy Commerce 
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Forestry is Vital to the National Economic Prosperity 
By WARREN B. BULLOCK 


Director of Forest Extension, New York State College of Forestry 


NLY he who has 
@) canoedthe 
lakes, fished 
the streams, cruised 
the forests of the 
mid-west, and then 
seen the forest policy 
of the east in rapid 
development, can ap- 
preciate the great 
opportunity to de- 
velop now a policy 
for the prosperity of 
future generations. 

Cloverland, at the 
threshold of its de- 
velopment, compared 
with the densely 
populated eastern 
states, has fifty years 
the jump on New 
York state, with con- 
ditions in many es- 
sentials the same to- 
day as New York 
was situated a half 
century ago. 

The East has 
learned the lesson of 
danger in loss of for- 
est areas, and con- 
servative in so many 
respects, is a ramp- 
ant progressive in 
the matter of forest 
development. 

The states of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota 
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and Michigan,. with 
their forests going 
fast, are today where 
New York was half a 
century ago, but with 
the experience of 
New York can begin now to build for 
generations to come. 


Forestry as practiced in the Hast, 
particularly New York state, which is 
vitally alive to its necessities in the 
forest problem, is practically unknown 
in the'lake states, particularly North- 
ern Wisconsin and the Upper Penin- 
sula. It is true that the United States 
Steel Corporation has three Upper 
Peninsula forests under scientific for- 
estry management, but this applies 
almost exclusively to protection from 
fire and care in cutting. The forest 
plantation of New York is almost un- 
known in the West. The forest plan- 
tation, however, is the salvation of the 
future, for acreage which should be 
devoted to forests. Hand in hand 
with the growing of crops on agricul- 
tural lands, New York state is grow- 
ing a crop of trees on land which is 
unsuitable for agriculture, but fit for 
forest growth. 


The mention of New York is as an 
example to Cloverland, of what has 
been learned at great cost by the East 
and as a suggestion to the lake states 
of what can be done there for the as- 
surance of future prosperity. 


New York state today produces only 
about $80,000,000 worth of the $135,- 


Tales.” 


000,000 expended annually for lumber 
in the state. The ruthless eutting in 
the past of its spruce forests is the 
cause today of the news print paper 
problem of the nation, the shortage of 
pulp wood in America which is put- 
ting newspapers out of business, from 
a shortage of raw material. Green 
Bay, Wis., is even now the importing 
point for Canadian pulp wood, to fill 
the lack of raw material in the Wis- 
consin and Michigan mills, due to the 
disappearance of the domestic forests. 


Yet in New York, the great state of 
the East, with its ten millions and 
more of population, there are, today, 
some seven millions idle acres, which 
should be growing forests. The de- 
mand, however, for pursery stock is 
so great that all the agencies in the 
ptate for the production of young for- 
est stock will be unable to provide the 
seedlings needed next spring. New 
York has an area of roughly thirty 
million acres, the acreage of Clover- 
land. Of this area only half is under 
the plow. The rest is composed of 
forest, cut-over lands, suitable for 
forest, unfit for agriculture, but un- 
used, and a small acreage which is 
being brought back into a forest con- 
dition. Ten million acres are avail- 


k Schenevus Village Water Supply is Protected by Young Trees on the Edges 
of Deep Ravines. 


Clark Estate Pine Plantation, Cooperstown, N. Y., Where James Fennimore Cooper Based His “Leatherstocking 
Trees Are About 14 Years Old. 


able for perpetual forest, if properly 
handled, and the development of this 
acreage will provide a wood supply 
for some three thousand wood-using 
industries. With this condition exist- 
ing, New York has awakened to its 
needs and is doing now, what should 
have been started fifty years ago. 
Cloverland has the opportunity to 


profit by the errors of the Hast, appre- 


ciate the lessons and start now for the 
future of its forest lands. 


Sweden in 1826 established its state 
college of forestry, and has handled 
its forests systematically since that 
time. New York established its state 
college of forestry in 1911, but is rap- 
idly making up for lost time by rapid- 
ity of development, now that it has 


realized its errors of the past. 


Cloverland has every element of 
possible development that New York 
possessed, and more. One need for 
the forest in the Hast, that of drink- 


ing water supply for great cities is © 


not felt in the West, where Lakes 
Michigan and Superior furnish reser- 
voirs for millions of population. But 
the water development size of the re- 
gion exists from the side of industrial 
development of water power. 

In the Hast, forestry has come to 
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mean more than the 
planting, growin: 
and care of trees. I 
has come to meal 
the science of th 
forest from the seed-| 
ling to the utilization | 
of the crop in the in 
dustries, and tod 
trained foresters a 
in demand in the 
dustries, such as the 
wall board market 
paper manufacture 
even more than i 
work of forest plant 
ing and lumber 
ting. 

Forestry has three 
main subdivisions, ¢ 
economic relations 


just as the farm pro-| 
duces grain, as 
water reservoir, 
hold moisture fo 
maintained stream 
flow, and as a recrea 
tional field for 

tourist, hunters an 
fisherman. And this 
last is by no means 
negligible in impor 

ance. It is difficult) 
to give figures, but’ 
has been said 
the Northern V 
consin and Michig 
lake regions me 
the spending 

year of $7,000,00 
summer reso 
from the centr 
states, which money stays in the 1 
sort region. This is no mean indust 
and is making this territory the play. 
ground of the Central states. B 
compared to New York’s Adirondat 
region, it is a small income. The A 
irondacks, which for summer re 
purposes are not superior to the la 
of Cloverland, have resorts and a 
reational industry which means pro! 
ably ten times the annual expenditw 
by pleasure seekers of the amoun 
spent in the Wisconsin-Michigan ter 
tory. Fi 


The forest as a producer of a crop 
is as vital to the economic prosperity) 
of the state as the farm. Land shouk 
be forced to produce its share of a 
state’s income. When the forest is. 
cut away and nothing put back, the 
land is being mined and robbed of a 
natural resource. If the land is be 
fitted for forest, trees should be pl 
ed, to grow for a future crop. It 
crop just as the grain crop is a 
ductive agency of prosperity. If # 
land is fitted for agriculture, the land) 
should be developed. But every far 
has an area which can be-used for 
forest growth, some few acres whi 
the soil is not good for an agricultur 


(Continued on page 26) 


A Glimpse of the 20,000 Pines Schenevus Village Planted to Protect Its 
Water Supply. ~ . 
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General Motors Trucks 


A PRODUCT OF 


THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Built in all sizes From 34-18Tilon to 5 Ton Capacity 


 ————a 
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HIS is a Model 16 GMC 

%4-1 ton capacity. It is 
used for cream hauling at 
Marathon, Wis. 


MUI 


ILL 


The big pneumatic tires permit 
speed, and in heavy weather 
insure utmost traction. 


ll 


t 
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ill 


This stake body is 9 feet long 
and 5 feet wide. 


(UII 


HMI 


TT 


AT LANCASTER, WIS. 


HIS 34-1 ton GMC, with 
an 8 in 1 farm body is ex- 


HILAR 


eee «actly suited for many pur- 
= 

= poses. It can be quickly 
=_schanged to any one of the fol- 
= lowing uses: 

= 11.. Grain Tight Body. 


2. Flat Rack with scoop board up. 

3. Flat Rack with scoop board down. 
4. Flared Board Body. 

5. Covered Hog Rack. 
6 
7 
8 


. Stock Rack Body. 
. Flared Rack Body. 
. Basket Rack Body. 


eT 


THESE CLOVERLAND DEALERS WILL BE GLAD TO TELL YOU ABOUT GMC MOTOR TRUCKS 


Union Auto Co., Eau Claire, Wis. Merrill-Buick Co., Merrill, Wis. | J. A. Rummele Auto Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
La Crosse Motors Co., La Crosse, Wis. A. C. Homan Auto Co., Menasha, Wis. Raab Motor Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
j Service Sales Co., Green Bay, Wis. . Hathaway-Buick Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Johnson Motor Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
A. G. Jennings Motor Sales, New London, Wis. Munising Motor Co., Munising, Mich. Auto Supply Co., Plymouth, Wis. 
Highway Service Garage, Marathon, Wis, V.L. Lipsett, Pickford, Mich. Farm Power & Equipment Co., Lancaster, Wis. 
J. T. McCann Co., Appleton, Wis. V. L. Lipsett, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Graham & Pecard, Bessemer, Mich. 
Cloverland Garage & Machine Shop, Manis- Larson & Asplund, Ashland, Wis. Stambaugh Garage, Stambaugh, Mich. 
pemery Mich. OR WRITE TO 
- GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Distributors for Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 
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Forestry 1s Vital to the National Economic Prosperity 


crop. In the East the farmers are be- (Continued from page 24) estry, not appreciated by the aver; 
ing taught to handle these woodlots American, is that it means more ge 
as they are commonly called, as pro- than the natural forest. The puj 
ducing acreage. By careful cutting, : forests of Europe contain more Ber 
groups of these woodlots are produc- than the native forests of Amera 
ing enough timber to keep in the not because they are better protec4 
vicinity the wood-working establish- but because the conditions for Drea. 
ments which provide the timber needs gation are better. The danger 0 i" 
of the community, at least in part. It nihilation by the hunter is being 
is no small matter of importance to in the national forests of the Westy 
the forest problem in New York that the establishment near the hunt g 
the farmer is back of much of the re- grounds of great game sanctuaries 7 
forestation going on. refuges, where the deer, the elk, 

The development of the forest as a Rocky Mountain sheep may breedh 
water reservoir is evidenced particu- safety from the hunter. Enough sty 
larly in the Vilas County region of constantly to the unprotected areas 
Wisconsin. There, to maintain the provide plenty of sport for the hunt, 
constant flow of the Wisconsin River The same is true of the forest its 
for power for the great mills, there In a recent address before the Ami. 
are chains of lakes converted into can Pulp and Paper tithe New Wk 
reservoirs. But the best reservoir is - a Hugh P. Baker, dean of the New 
the forest floor itself. A forest growth State College of Forestry at Syr 


provides a spongy carpet over the Artificial Plantation of Pine in Center Background, Surrounded by Older Trees told the nation’s paper manufac 
gravel or rock of the sub-soil and in from the Hills of Otsego County, New York's Premier Farm Bureau County. that a properly conducted artifir| 
this sponge the water collected by the : forest would produce five times ¢ 
melting of the snows, or the summer amount of timber that would be gron 
rains is held until it flows away natur- under natural conditions, exactly 1 


ally, as a natural forest reservoir. field. The old hunter thinks the scien- dacks which brings untold millions of the same theory as that which bri's 
With the forest gone, the evaporation tific handling of the forest as a recre- dollars into New York state each year, greater crops of domestic corn in 
‘and more rapid flow empties this ation spot more or less of a joke. The just as Cloverland gets its great sums _ ffelds under modern methods thar 
reservoir, causing the floods of the federal government is establishing a from Chicago searchers for a cool possible under the old native BTOWs 
spring, and the drought of the sum- 4efinite policy of national parks, which summer spot, with hunting and fish- methods of the Indians. 


mer. The other day Jersey City com- are nothing else than recreational for- ing facilities. : Recreational forestry means the }. 
plained of a tide. Foresters declare ests, and it is this phase of the Adiron- A strange phase of recreational for- tablishment of camp grounds on sci 
that this tide, which put the streets tific lines, leasing of public fort 
under water is a premonitory symp- ae - Es ; areas for summer homes under ¢é 


tom of the floods which sweep away 
soil, destroying cities, as has been the 
case in Palestine, China, and older 
civilizations with the loss of the for- 
ests; until the country itself becomes 
barren desert. 

But the recreational side of forestry 
is to be one of its greatest assets to 
the country. Recreational forestry is 
being developed today until it has fifty years behind its time, and ~ 
been placed in a college curriculum | Zone es : ; a ee See! : the development of a great agrit| 
as a course of study, for the develop- tural area must bear in mind that & 
ment of trained men in this special Early Stages of a Pine Plantation, Five Year Old Trees in Otsego County need for a maintenance of a c t 


ful restriction, and the developmenif 
trail systems which make it simpleg 
reach any part of a forest area y 
carefully marked trails, which ny 
be either automobile highways, 1 r 
rough foot or bridle paths. 
Cloverland, therefore, is now at 
stage where it can apply to itself ¢ 
lessons which New York has learii 


| Plow Up the Cut-Over Timber Lands 


WITH 


P & O Power Grub 


Breaker 


It weighs 
a ton 


Strong asa 
bridge 


Cuts a 24 in. 
furrow 


Requires a 
Tractor 


In the sections of cut-over timber lands when the roots have rotted and decayed and where the land is now covered with second- 
growth brush, the P. & O. Power Grub Breaker will prove the most economical means of reclaiming this land for agricultural pur- 


poses. We solicit an opportunity of telling you what this plow has done in reclaiming land, both cut-over timber land and drained 
swamps. It is an interesting story. This plow may solve your problems. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (INCORPORATED) U Ss A 
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nber to build farm houses, barns, 

d for the industries in general. 
oney sent out of the state for lum- 
r which should be produced within 
. boundaries is an economic waste 
the state. The southern states are 
w being robbed of their great pine 
rests. The daily cut of the southern 
ne region is 50,000 acres a day, and 
this rate of cut there will soon be 
, southern timber left for the north 

buy, and it will have to fall back 

‘on either Pacific Coast lumber, or 
; own crops. 

The chief problem in forestry, how- 
er, is the fact that the tree crop is 
long time problem. Fifty years is 
short time in which to produce a 
ature tree for the market, and the 
erage individual will not consider 
anting for so long a time ahead, the 
owing of a crop for the grandson to 
t. This makes forestry a problem, 
cept for long-lived corporations 
ch as the United States Steel Cor- 
bration, a matter in which the gov- 
‘nment or state must aid. The East 
ill soon have, it is believed, laws 
‘hich will relieve the private owner 
' taxation upon uncut trees, a de- 
rred tax being placed upon the pro- 
fret when cut, thus taking away the 
,ed for cutting the timber to pay the 
xes. But the public forest is coming 
| the front in New York state, partic. 
arly since two million and more 
merican soldiers went to Europe and 
ie how public forests there pay the 
xes of whole villages and towns. 
One typical problem put up to the 
ew York State College of Forestry 
is fall was the organization of a 
iain of township forests in one of 
e older counties of the state. Otse- 
) County has decided—and raised a 
nd of $25,000 a year for three years 
. earry through this and other pro- 
‘ets—to establish a 100-acre public 
‘rest in every one of the twenty-four 
iwnships, each forest to be one unit 
' a comprehensive county forest sys- 
'm, just as the cities of the nation 
ak up their parks with boulevard 
ystems. Next spring this county will 
‘ant the first sections of four of these 
yrests, and within two years there 
ill be a plantation upon every town- 
jlip, on land owned by the township, 
» produce timber eventually for sale 
» lumbermen, at a profit to the com- 
unity. 4 
\Chenango County, another southern 
ew York county, will plant next 
‘oring the first two-acre- forest of a 
naller township forest in all of its 
venty townships, and this like the 
tsego County plantation is a farming 
ounty, not part of the northern forest 
gion. 

Comparable to ioverland is the 
orthern New York Development 
eague, formed with the chambers of 
ommerce of eight northern counties 
3; the nucleus. These eight counties 
ill have for their major problem of 
20 the development of municipal 
vrests, on the European basis, for fu- 
lire timber supply. These counties 
je the duplicates of the roughest 
yunties of Upper Michigan, but with 
reat natural forests adjoining them, 
: enormous areas of cut-over lands, 
re planning now for the time when 
ie remaining timber would be all 
one, were it not for the development 
* a sentiment for forestry in New 
ork state. 

The state itself has in the Adiron- 
acks 1,800,000 acres of forest land, 
ith a great force of trained foresters, 
hich is used as a recreational area, 
nd as a water reservoir for the 
ties as well as for eventual water 
wer development, for New York is 
king forward now to the time when 
te coal supply will be so far depleted 
tat “white coal” or waterpower, will 
ave to be called upon for industries 
i even for heat. 

New York is now trying to make up 
ir lost time by rapid development of 
forestry program, for its past fail- 
*e to appreciate the needs of the fu: 
jtre, and its present work is offered to 
jlo erland as a hint for the future of 
te lake state region. 

A striking phase of the forestry de- 
alopment of the East is the importa- 
on to the East of westerners to teach 
, When the West is not Itself 
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CASE 20-40 
Kerosene Tractor 


CASE 22-40 
Kerosene Tractor 


CASE 15-27 
Kerosene Tractor 


CASE 10-18 
Kerosene Tractor 


NOTE: 
We want the public 
to know that our 
plows and harrows 
are NOT the Case 
plows and harrows 
made by the J.I.Case 
Plow Works Co. 


Look for the 
EAGLE 
Our Trade Mark 
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CASE 10-20 
Kerosene Tractor 
To avoid confusion, the J. 
I. CASE THRESHING 
MACHINE COMPANY de- 
sires to have it known that 
it is not now and never has 
been interested in, or in any 
way connected or affiliated 
with the J. I. Case Plow 
Works, or the Wallts 
Tractor Company, or the 
J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 


The Case Line Offers 
Choice of Required 


Power and Capacity 
KEROSENE TRACTORS 


The Case 10-18 Tractor drives 20 x 28 Thresher 
with Windstacker, Feeder and Grain Handler; No. 
12 Case Silo Filler with 40-ft. blower pipe; 17x 22 
Hay Baler; will pull 2-bottom plow, 6 to 8 inches 
deep, depending on soil and field conditions; 8 it. 
double-action Disc Harrow; 22 shoe Grain Drill; 
two 6 ft. Binders. 


The Case 10-20 Tractor drives 22 x 36 Thresher and 
full equipment; pulls 3-bottom plow, under favorable con- 
ditions; other machinery requiring similar power. 


The Case 15-27 Tractor drives 26 x 46 Thresher with 
Feeder and Windstacker; three 14 in. plows in hard plow- 
ing, or four under favorable conditions; 10 ft. double-action 
Disc Harrow; two 7 ft. Binders, etc. 


The Case 22-40 Tractor drives 32x54 Thresher with 
Windstacker, Feeder and Grain Handler; No. 20 Case Silo 
Filler with 40 ft. blower pipe; four 14 in. plows in hard 
ground, or five under favorable conditions; battery of Grain 
Drills or Harrows. : 


The Case 20-40 Tractor will handle belt and drawbar 
jobs similar to 22-40. 


“ pe J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company also 
uilds: 
Grand Detour Plows, all sizes and for all 
soils and conditions. 
Double Disc Harrows for use with tractors. 
Threshing Machines,—six sizes 
Hay Balers,—two sizes 
Silo Fillers,—three sizes 
Road Graders,—three sizes 
Steam Tractors,—eight sizes 
Rock Crushers,—two sizes 
Steam Road Rollers,—two sizes 


Booklets, describing and illustrating any products above 
mentioned, furnished on request. 


J. IL CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. CM-2, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 
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Amazon Rubber Is 
Sturdy 


Every Amazon user knows his tires do 
deliver long mileage. 

Amazon tires have the same sturdiness of 
the native up-river Para rubber that goes 
into them. They have all the life, strength 
and resiliency found in the highest degree 
only in the upper Amazon river rubber. 

This accounts for the known reputation 
of Amazon Tires to withstand the grind of 
hard frozen winter roads. 

Right now is the best time to test Ama- 
zons. 


NORTHERN HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


many customers. Even the smallest 
of these stores seemed to be doing a 
lot of busines. But each time, after 
an hour in the streets, Eldred gravi- 
tated back to the Martin Mercantile 
Company’s store on Main street. It 
seemed to be the dynamo, from which 
radiated Charlton’s business impetus. 
It attracted others just as it was at- 
tracting Eldred. While he pushed his 
way through the crowded aisles, he re- 
flected. 

“By Jove! It’s like Chicago, I 
might be on State Street!” 

He made his way to the office of the 
credit manager. 


“My name’s Eldred—Robert Eldred 
—I want to open an account here. I 
bank with the Fourth National in Chi- 
cago; am a member of the firm of El- 
dred & Hardiston, and can refer you 
to Judge Fairhope.” 


“You mean Judge 
Reedsburg. 


“Yes. I would like to go through 
the store, do some shopping, and 
charge my purposes. In the mean- 
time perhaps you can make the in- 
vestigation.” 


“Certainly, Mr. Eldred. 
mighty glad to have the account. 
course we'll investigate; that’s only 
good business. In the meantime go 
right along, charge what you want to 
and we will make delivery just as 
soon as I have talked to Judge Fair- 
hope on the telephone. I hope you 
-will find just what you want. If you 
don’t, come right back to me and we'll 
do everything we can to get it.” 

Again Robert Eldred smiled—but 
this time with a different understand- 
ing. 

He began his rounds of the store. 
He found the clerks uniformly accom- 
modating. Once or twice he deliber- 
ately gave them reason to be other- 
wise. He asked special favors that 
were unreasonable. But each time he 
was told that everything possible 
would be done to meet them. What- 
ever he did seemed to be accepted as 
the prerogative of a customer. 

He concluded his purchases, as he 
had in Reedsburg, in the shoe depart- 
ment. He again bought arctics and 
leather boots; he again asked that a 
buckle be reset and hob nails added; 
and he again explained that he was 
leaving town, and requested special 
delivery. 

The clerk neither hesitated nor 
called the department manager. 

“Certainly, sir,’ he said. “We’ll 
surely have them there before train 
time.” 

Eldred saw that the department was 
crowded with buyers. He had every 
reason to believe that the repair de- 
partments, behind the scenes, were 
rushed. 

“And yet THIS store cheerfully 
says ‘sure,’” he meditated, “and sends 
me away feeling grateful!” 

He found the shoes, properly altered 
upon the hotel desk before he boarded 
his train for Reedsburg. That train 
was again crowded with shoppers. 
This time they were loaded down with 
bundles and boxes. They were the 
same women who had traveled north. 
ward with him that morning. It re- 
quired no questioning to reach EIl- 
dred’s conclusion. The entire farm- 
ing community—even those within a 
stone’s throw of the Reedsburg stores 
—were shopping in Charlton. 

Hldred spent the next day in ap- 
parently aimless rambling about the 
Reedsburg streets. Toward evening he 
mounted the stairway leading to Judge 
Fairhope’s office. He found the judge 
in his characteristic attitude, leaning 
back in his swivel chair, feet on the 
sill, and gazing abstractly into the 
show windows across the street. 

“Hello, judge!” he said. 

“lo, Bob! Find anything?” 

Eldred paced the floor. 

“I find the whole rural community 
shopping at Charlton. They climb on- 
to the trains in the morning and re 
turn at night. Nobody comes to 
Reedsburg who can possibly get to 
Charlton. They go there to trade 
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Coagulating Amazon rubber latex 
by smoke of cocoanut fire. 
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RED CROWN 
GASOLINE 


It starts easily, even in 


the coldest weather. 


And it will develop all 
the power your engine 
was designed to develop. 


For Sale Everywhere 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The Store That Made Reedsburg 


(Continued from page 10) ’ 


‘partments were gathered and wrapped 
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with the Martin Mercantile Company, 
Their goods aren’t much better than, 
Saunders’. Their stock is a little! 
larger, but that’s only because it’s aj 
active stock. It’s moving all the time 
and so it’s up-to-the-minute. But w ut 
customers DO get at Martin’s is sery 
ice and courtesy, and diplomatic 
salesmanship. Every clerk, and every 
department head, makes these women 
feel that their trade is appreciated, 
and that anything at all will be done | 
to satisfy them. 


“Customer’s always right—is that | 
about it?” asked the judge. 4 
“Yes, that’s it judge; ‘the customer | 
is always. right’. Whatever she asks | 
is the right thing to ask; whatever 
she wants is the right thing to want; | 
and whatever she expects is the right | 
thing to expect. Oh, those clerks 
make a lot of customers change thee | 
minds about what they want; but they 
do it so well that the customer hardly | 
knows it.” } 
“Any effect on the town?” ackay 
the judge. 
“Hffect! Why that town is alive 
from the west limits to. the river! | 
And it’s not only Martin who’s doing — 
business, but every store on .every 
street. They may come to buy at | 
Martin’s; but women like to ‘go shop- 
ping.’ They spend a lot of time in| 
the Martin store and they buy a lot | 
of goods there. But they aren’t con- 
tent until they’ve spent a lot more | 
time in a lot of other stores. Every- 
one of the smaller merchants is get: | 
ting some of the business. Not one. 


| 


\ 


of them has been harmed by the big | 
The 


store, nor by its big methods. 
contrary is true—they’ve all been 
helped a whole lot. There’s a ret 
section in Charlton that has grown 
around Martin’s, and has spread ee 
four streets, that’s pretty hard to beat 
except in the big world-cities!” | 


} 

The judge squinted over at t 
lighted show windows across the | 
street. F 


“You b’lieve then, that if we h | 
somethin’ like Martin’s over there, 
we might save Reedsburg from i 
lingerin’ ailment?” 

“You bet!” Eldred was emphatic. — 

“Think mebbe a _ little service, _ 
coupled with a little advertising, 
might be the right elixir fur the | 
town?” 

“T do!” Eldred was more-ein phi 

“Then, go to it!” And they juga 
blinked at the offending lights. 

Within a week certain property 
Main Street, in Reedsburg had chang: 
ed hands. In almost less time th 
seemed possible, a building was co 
pleted. Stock arrived before t 
paint had dried, and a sales force was — 
installed as promptly. The local pap 
ers and farm journals announced the | 
opening. 

Country people were skeptical. They 
came slowly; but each one or two, 
that spent a day in the Eldred store, 
brought many times the number with 
them on the next visit. Service and | 
courtesy was as complete as the stock. 
Many retail store refinements, known | 
only to the largest cities, were intro- 
duced. They were begun in a modest 
way but they were complete. For in- 
stance, the woman shopper from the 
country found a rest room for her use. | 
It was on the upper floor and took up | 
valuable sales space. Nevertheless 
there were comfortable chairs and 
tables, inviting relaxation. Nearby 
was a wash room, of clean white ena 
mel, and refreshing in its suggestio 
of soap and water after a dusty trip 

There was a little check room for 
grips and suit cases; and at the trans- 
fer desk purchases from various de 

| 
| 


' 


with especial thought for the travelin| 
customer’s convenience. 

In the store was a restaurant quit 
as complete as any in Reedsburg. Rot 
ert Eldred didn’t believe it would pay 
but he argued that, it would help a 
tract the country woman and help ti 
hold her trade. And it so proved. — 

In fact, the Eldred store was com 
plete. A woman might enter it in th 
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morning and remain until night, and 
find her every want provided for. 
But strange to say, she never did 
just this. She used the restaurant, 
the rest room, and the other facili- 
ties. But she always managed to get 
an hour or two for shopping in the 
other stores. 
Within eighteen months Saunders 
was out of business. Saunders, how- 
layer, was the only merchant who suf- 
ered. The business of every other 
retailer was immensely increased. The 
streets no longer resembled drive- 
lways in the cemetery. The Eldred 
store had made Reedsburg. 
/ One spring morning Judge Fairhope 
jogged comfortably down Main Street. 
“Je threaded his way between rows of 
autos, and farmers’ teams, that lined 
“he curbs. Near his office, where the 
yway-backed horse was want to dose, 
4 truck was discharging its load, 
| In whimsical dismay, the judge 
’ruitlessly sought a place to tie. Then 
ne elucked to the horse and drove 
‘round into the alley. 
» “J do b-lieve I’ve done myself out o’ 
1. hitchin’ post,’ he chuckled. 


Dairy Cow-Sense 
t (Continued from page 4) 


possible. Feeds grown on the farm 
ure much cheaper than those which 
.re purchased. 

' Corn silage should always be part 
of the dairy cow’s ration, except when 
he cow is on rich pasture. Corn sil- 
.ge, however, is not a balanced ration. 
some grain and hay should be fed 
vith it. From thirty to forty pounds 
f silage a day, fed in two feeds, will 
-e sufficient for a cow, unless she is 
, very large animal. 

| Timothy has its uses, but much bet- 
er feeds can be found for milk-pro- 
ucing cows. Alfalfa, clover, cowpea 
vay, vetch hay, soybean hay, and vel- 
-et bean hay are crops, one or more 
f which are adapted to most locali- 
ies, which furnish the most desirable 
ry roughage for dairy cows. 

The greatest mistake we make, next 
o feeding “scrub” cows, is the “scrub” 
‘'seding of good cows. 

' The combination in which corn sil- 
‘ge wil be used in feeding milch cows 
rill depend a good deal on local con- 
itions; it may be said in general that 
_. should be supplemented by a fair 
‘roportion of nitrogenous feeds, like 
lover hay, wheat bran, ground oats, 
mseed meal, gluten feed, cottonseed 
eal, etc. As it may be of some help 
») our readers, a number of balanced 
ations, or such as are near enough 
alanced to produce good results at 
ue pail, are presented below: 
‘No. 1—Corn silage, 35 pounds; hay, 
pounds; wheat bran, 4 pounds; 
round oats, 3 pounds; oil meal, 2 
yunds. 

No. 2—Corn silage, 50 pounds; corn 
valks, 10 pounds; corn meal, 2 
ounds; wheat bran, 4 pounds; malt 
orouts, 3 pounds; oil meal, 1 pound. 
, No. 3—Corn silage, 40 pounds; clov- 
> and timothy mixed, 10 pounds; 

heat shorts, 3 pounds; gluten feed, 

pounds; corn and cob meal, 3 
unds. 
| No. 4—Corn silage, 20 pounds; corn 
alks, 10 pounds; hay, 4 pounds; glu- 
’m meal, 3 pounds; ground oats, 3 
punds. 

_No. 5—Corn silage, 40 pounds; clov- 
Ly hay, 10 pounds; oat feed, 4 pounds; 
orn meal, 3 pounds; gluten feed, 3 
yunds. 
| No. 6—Corn silage, 45 pounds; corn 
alks, 5 pounds; oat straw, 5 pounds; 
‘ied brewers’ grains, 4 pounds; wheat 
iorts, 4 pounds. 
' No, 7—Corn silage, 35 pounds; hay 
| pounds; corn meal, 3 pounds; wheat 
‘an, 4 pounds; oats, 3 pounds. 
No. 8—Corn silage, 40 pounds; corn 
Over, 8 pounds; wheat bran, 4 
sunds; gluten meal, 2 pounds; oil 
eal, 2 pounds. 
No. 9—Corn silage, 20 pounds; clov- 
and timothy hay, 15 pounds; corn 
eal, 3 pounds; ground oats, 3 pounds 
! meal, 2 pounds; cottonseed meal, 
pound. 
No. 10—Clover silage, 25 pounds; 
|’ stover, 10 pounds; hay, 5 
unds; wheat shorts, 2 pounds; oat 
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THE NATIONAL SEXTET IS BUILT IN FIVE CUSTOM BODY STYLES 


It has taken us twenty years to pro- 


duce the National Sextet Motor. 


We 


believe it to be the finest six cylinder 
engine that has yet been produced. 
And there are many experienced mo- 
torists who concur with us thoroughly 
in. that belief. 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Twentieth Successful Year 


J. H. VERNET COMPANY 


feed, 4 pounds; corn meal, 2 pounds. 

No. 11—Clover silage, 30 pounds; 
dry fodder corn, 10 pounds; oat straw, 
4 pounds; wheat bran, 4 pounds; malt 
sprouts, 2 pounds; oil meal, 2 pounds. 

No. 12—Clover silage, 40 pounds; 
hay, 10 pounds; roots, 20 pounds; corn 
meal, 4 pounds; ground oats, 4 pounds. 


19,859 “BACK TO THE FARM” 
STUDENTS 


According to a report just issued by 
the Vocational Summary, it appears 
that the back to the farm movement 
has started in earnest. 

The report states that 19,859 pupils 
over the country were enrolled in ag- 
ricultural subjects in vocational 
schools during 1918 and 1919. 

The report further states that this 
is an increase:of 4,442 students being 
trained in this subject. It is interest- 
ing to note that this is only the sec- 
ond year in which practical instruc- 
tion of this sort has been within reach 
of the average child of school age. 
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Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee Michigan 
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Plus the wearing qualities 


of real workmanship make 


MACKINAWS 


SUPREME in cold-weather comfort 


JUMPERS - SHIRTS - PANTS 


Colors Oxford Grav and Fancy Plaids 


For the 
Outdoor Man 7% | 
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Conducted by A. N. WALLACE 


USING THE COMPASS 


NCE, when Bill and I went hunt- 

ing near the Canadian line, we 

strayed into a marsh, got tangled 
up in the underbrush, and before we 
realized it, were lost. 


Then we found that neither of us_ 


had a compass. But we were “wise 
guys.” We knew all about how the 
moss grows on the trees, and where 
the sun ought to be, and a lot of other 
things. The only trouble was that we 
couldn’t find any moss, and that a cur- 
tain of clouds hid the sun. For a lot 
of reasons the “other things” we knew 
wouldn’t work, either. So we tramped 
around all day and until two o’clock 
in the morning before we struck a 
trail that oe took us back to the 
lake. 

That’s why we have read with a lot 
of interest, some suggestions;on the 
compass, by W. L. Marble. Here they 
are: ‘ 

Few people realize, until they hap- 
pen to experience the sensation of los- 
ing all sense .of direction, the neces- 
sity of carrying a compass. Experi- 
enced sportsmen often go into dense 
woods with which they are, unac- 
quainted, relying entirely on their own 
ability to find’ their way out. Often 
they: are compelled to spend a night 
out of doors, and occasionally they be- 
/.come exhausted and die from. expo- 
sure. 

From ‘this it may be readily seen 


-that a compass is a necessity, and in 


selecting a. compass, care should be 
taken to choose a good one. This does 
not necessarily mean an expensive 
one, but one that will always point 
:the right direction. Pick one of a 
convenient size—from three-quarters 
of an inch to an inch and a half in di- 
ameter.. ‘ 

The best compass to choose’is one 
with an arrow shapped needle.. Some 
are made with both ends of the needle 
alike, the north end being’ painted 
blue, the south end polished, but this 
is confusing. 

Choose a compass that has a needle 


| with an agate bearing or jewel firmly 


set in the brass cap and accurately 
balanced on a finely tempered and 
pointed pivot. The needle should be 
thoroughly magnetized and -vibrate 
sensitively at the least change:in the 
position of the compass box. A,needle 
that vibrates rapidly and easily al- 
ways points right when it settles, but 
one that vibrates: slowly’ and settles 
quickly is liable to be off a few de- 
grees when it settles, making it in- 
accurate. 

Some firms make a compass with a 
stop—a little lever presses the needle 
against the crystal when the cover is 
put on, or on an open face compass it 
may be set by hand. In most of these, 
the disadvantage lies in dirt and dust 
penetrating the box through the stop 
mortise, interfering with the free 
working of the needle. 

By all means make certain the com- 
pass box is waterproof, for if moisture 
gets under the glass you are worse off 
than without a compass, as the needle 
will stick to the glass until it has been 
thoroughly dried. I have a vivid rec- 
ollection of an experience in a driv- 
ing snow storm late one afternoon— 
all three of my compasses had col- 
lected moisture and I was compelled 
to stop and build a fixe to dry them, 
being miles away from camp. 

Do not choose a compass that can- 
not be taken apart for adjustment 
without injuring the crystal or flange. 
The extreme point of the post fre- 


quently becomes dulled, broken or ~* 


slightly bent over. The point may be 
sharpened with a fine whetstone and 
made as good as new if the compass 
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can be readily taken apart. If you i | | 
in a locality where you could not buy | 
a new one this convenience would be 
worth much to you. 
On a trip into the woods or hunting - 
grounds alone where.a compass is a 
necessity, it is advisable to carry one, | 
preferably two extra ones, because 
accidents frequently occur to damage | 
them. A bit of precaution may pre- | 
vent a lot of regret. if 


Before going into unfamiliar | 
tory when you must use a compass, 
map showing the topography of the | 
country may be secured’ from. the state | 
land office, the county seat or the Unit- 
ed States land office, showing the lo- | 
cation of roads, swamps, hills, 
streams, lakes, ete. This will be a | 
great help to you. On this map mark 
the location of your camp which will 
probably be on a road, stream or lake. 
Then. when you hunt north of it you | 
will merely have to go south to get | 
back or if you work northeast, to re- 
turn you must go southwest. A pe 
dometer is of great assistance as it 
shows one how far he has cones in’ the 
different directions. a ¢ 


An easy way to lay a thixiy accur- 
ate course is to hold your compass_in 
both hands at half arm’s length from | 
the body, with the elbows resting | 
against your sides, thus bringing the | 
compass in direct line with the’ center 
of your body. To settle the needle 
quickly tip the compass until the end | 
of the needle touches the glass, thus 
checking the vibration. Repeat this 
quickly two or three times as the 
needle is passing the center of the 
arc it is making. Carefully level the 
box and as soon\as the needle stops | 
vibrating take a sight on some object: 
in exact line with your course, and as | 
far ahead as you can see. Walk to it 
and repeat the operation. Soon you | 
will be able to run quite an accurate | 
line. Bear this in mind—consult your 
compass often. Men often swing so 
far from their course in going only, 
short distance that they doubt the ae. | | 
curacy of their compass. Let me tell 
you of an experienced woodsman 2 | 
know who made three complete cir- 
cles one cloudy afternoon in territory © 
with which he was so familiar that 
he did not consult his compass, so | 
sure was he that he could keep a di- 
rect course to his destination. Never. 
afterward did he rely entirely on his. 
sense of direction, and this experi 
ence has taught him to consult his 
compass often. 


I trust that this little message will 
tend to increase your reliance on the 
compass. Become familiar with it and — 
when you go into the woods you will 
not have to place so much dependence 
on others of your party who may. be 
more familiar in that locality. Besides 
it will give you confidence to explore 
sections that you might never visit 
otherwise. Consult your oa 
often. a 
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AN IDEAL POULTRY LEG BAND 


Many poultrymen and farmers usé 
colored or numbered leg bands whel e 
by poultry records of various kinds are 
kept. SS 
Recently celluloid, pyralin or some 
similar material has been tried for leg 
bands with excellent results. They 
are to be had in all colors and are 


ing popular with the trade. 
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surely snowing some! He said: 
“Non’t make any plans for New 
Year’s day; we'll leave the dogs at 
| home this time, but you and I are go- 
; ing rabbit hunting.” 
| [didn’t fall in, any too warmly, with 
| the idea, but on New Year's day Bill 
| was. at the house before I had finished 
' preakfast. He had a man with a cut- 
' ter, to drive us to what we call The 
_ Notch in the Bluffs. 
' We began the hunt three and a half 
' miles back, in a long strip of brush, 
' and traveled about half a mile before 
+ we picked up a track. That led us over 
' the hill, so I wouldn’t follow it. Bill 
| said HE would, if it took him a mile. 
’ He started, and by and by I heard him 
' shoot twice. I knew he’d missed; be- 
cause when Bill don’t connect the first 
| time, on a cotton-tail, ’ve never seen 
him hit with the second barrel, He 
' believes in giving B’rer Rabbit a fair 
start and a long lead. © : 
) Well, I just waited, knowing that the 
i bunny would cross the hill. I didn’t 
have long to wait. and say!__that rab- 
| bit was sure going some! He passed 
me at about forty yards. A load of 
, number fives rolled him over. 
_ We kept on, along the edge of the 
- marsh, but failed to strike another 
track. We tried a patch of woods 
' with no better success. We hunted 
» every good looking thicket or brush, 
| but failed to find a thing. The rabbits 
, had either been hunted to death, or 
| else were in the open fields. I made 
| up my mind to try a clover meadow. 
, There were a great number of tracks. 
_T-started one, and got him at about 
. fifty yards. I was going over to pick 
} him up when Bill again fired two shots, 
‘and a moment later two more. He was 
| about a quarter of a mile south of me 
| and hunting along the edge of a corn- 
i field where the shocks were still stand- 
| ing, I worked my way down the 
| meadow towards him. He again shot 
. twice. I began to think he must have 
| started a flock of them. 
It proved that he was having a fine 
time; shooting, but not hitting any- 
| thing. And say, was he sore! He had 
| had four shots, and had missed every 
_ time. I know that Bill can shoot. This 
| wasn’t like him. So I slipped a couple 
_ of shells from his gun and put in two 
| of mine. Then I loaded my own gun 
with Bill’s shells. We went on, down 
that cornfield, tracking rabbits across 
and back; sometimes away out into 
the meadow, then back to a corn 


ae came over to my house; it was 


} 
[ 


as nice as could be. 
I had the next chance, and missed 
with two shots. Bill killed, at a long 
| shot of about fifty-five yards, and killed 
, with the first barrel. Then I knew. 
His shells carried an old duck load 
that had been wet, and were slow in 
firing. I kidded him some about his 
‘bum shooting, but it wasn’t long be- 
fore he, too, knew the cause. He said 


! 
| 
| 
| shock, where we’d find them sitting 
| 
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B’RER RABBIT 


that if I'd give him four shells, he’d 
get four rabbits—making his limit. 
(Five a day is the limit in this (Wal- 
worth, Wis.) County). 

We started for another cornfield, 
about a half mile away. We just 
walked up and down the rows, giving 
each shock a kick. We were out ’a 
luck! We kicked around half the field 
before we startled a single rabbit. 
Then Bill got three in about three 
minutes. He did it with three shells. 
I began to think he was going to make 
good his boast. I started two, and got 
’em both, but had to use a second shot 
on one. So it was a tie score, and 
each had one more to get to make his 
limit. 

We hunted the rest of the day with- 
out starting a thing. So we started 
for home by the nearest cross country 
route. About .a mile from town we 
came to an old stone quarry. The bot- 
tom was covered with rabbit tracks. 
The sides: had grown up with tall 
weeds. A fine place to turn a dog 
into, but next to hopeless without 
him. I started a large stone rolling 
down the banks. Out came a rabbit! 
Bill and I cut loose at the same time. 
So close together did we shoot that 
neither of us knew the other had fired. 
The rabbit dropped, and Bill started 
after him. 

“I guess. I trimmed that one!” he 
said. 

“IT guess you did NOT. 
myself!” 

Bill looked up kind ’a queer, and 
said: 

“Say, old Leatherstocking, you didn’t 
even shoot!”’ ° 

He walked up to Mr. Rabbit, made 
a long and silent examination, and 
then looked up again, more queerly. 

“This here rabbit,” he said, “won’t 
even make good sausage meat. He 
ruined: himself forever when he ran 
into the cross fire from. two loads of 
number fives.” 

Bill says he made good; he killed 
four rabbits with four shots; and it 
wasn’t any fault of his if I messed 
around, cluttered up the view with 


I killed him 


-buckshot an’ hashed perfectly .good 


rabbit meat after it had been duly 
and entirely killed. He said I prob- 
ably used a Maxim silencer, and shot 
that bunny after he had killed him 
dead. 

Our hunting has ended until next 
fall. Then, someday, Bill will tell me 
to limber up, and get ready for the 
little Green-winged Teal. That will be 
our first shooting next season—and a 
real sport it sure is! 


The farmer who talks about “my 
woman,” is running the old place on a 
Cave-man basis—with brawn but darn 
little brain; when he begins to say 
“my wife,” there’s evidence that a 
real partnership has been established, 
and the banks can begin to loan him 
money with a fair degree of safety. 


_A Comfortable Hotel 


| THE MORTON HOUSE 


Headquarters for Northwestern Visitors 
in Grand Rapids 


| 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


J. BOYD PANTLIND, President 
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Mackinac Island 
The 


~ ~ Summer Resort 


of America 


Ohe art work of nature, Indian legend, and panoramic scenes 
that have made history in time of war and in time of peace all 
blend in harmonious welcome to tourists entering Cloverland 
through the southeast gateway, or bid adieu to the traveler 
after a sojourn at the wonderful Mackinac Island. 


The heights 
command views of sea and shore, ever changing with the vary~ 
ing lights and shades of the hours and the movements of pass~ 
ing, ships. Well kept roads — thirty miles of them—lead in 
various directions from the village, through the woods, amid 
curious rock formations, now along the edge of the bluff with 
vistas of the lake, and again to some open outlook, whence the 
There 


The island is justly famed for its scenery. 


panorama is bounded only by the limitations of vision. 
are glens and ravines innumerable; open spaces which were 
the ancient gardens of the Indians; and delectable parks, whose 
clumps of shrubs and trees are so effectively arranged that one 
at first thought credits the artistic effect to the skill of the land~ 
scape artist rather than to the caprice of nature. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


GRAND. HOTEL COMPANY 
“MACKINAC [SAND ee MLCT: 


LOGAN BALLARD, President CHARLES A. HOLDEN, General Manager 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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CARE OF FIREARMS 
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OST of us have put away our 
M guns for the balance of the sea- 
son. How many have given a 
thought to the proper care of these 
guns? 
The price of guns is high. We ought 
to take care of those we have. 


It is true that the last time we used 
the gun we brought it in from the barn 
and stood it back of the stove to dry 
out. After supper we ran a rag or two 
through the barrel and squirted a lit- 
tle Three-In-One oil into its parts. We 
let it go at that. 


But that isn’t enough. A rood gun, 


would happen if one of them got brok- 
en. You have all the parts spread out 
before you, clean each one carefully, 
removing gummed grease with gaso- 
line, when necessary. Then make an 
examination of each piece; see if there 
is any unusual wear; if you find any, 
order a replacement at once, through 
your local dealer; it sometimes takes 
a long time to get them. 
If all parts appear to be in a good 
condition soak a rag with some good, 
light oil, and carefully give each piece 
a light coating. One should be careful 
not to use a heavy oil; it is liable to 
gum, or stiffen, in cold weather. 


to be kept a good gun, should be over- Now for the inside of the barrel a 
hauled at least once every season. heavier oil can be used, because that 
Every hunter should be able to.take will be wiped out before the gun is) 
his gun apart, and put it together again fired. I find that the best oil for 
again. When I say take it apart I this purpose, for either shotgun or 
mean take it ALL apart, so that every rifles, is vaseline. I usually take about — 
piece can be examined.. Only so can two teaspoons full, melt it, soak a rag 


_|  Sportsman’s Specialty? 
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HE CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 

wants the men and boys on every 
farm—and in every town, for that mat- 
ter—to become thoroughly interested in 
its Out-Door Section. 
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one learn what each part is for, and 
what duty each performs. 

Suppose, for instance, you were on 
a week’s Hunting trip and were sever- 
al miles away from the nearest town. 
Something went wrong with your gun, 
making it useless. This often happens. 
Now, if you are able to dismantle your 
gun, you can, in most cases, fix it your- 
self unless a part is actually broken. 
Even then you can often use the gun 
by removing the broken parts. I re- 
member breaking a firing pin, while 


in it while it is hot, and apply it at 
once. Give the barrel a good coating — 
of it. It will harden almost as soon as — 
it touches the cold barrels, and thus. 
make a fine protection against rust or) 
dust. It can readily be removed by 
running two or three dry rags ek: | 
the barrels. 

If these attentions are given once 
or twice each year, a good gun will last! 
almost a lifetime, and you will seldom 
if ever, be troubled with gummed or 
broken parts. If you haven’t in past 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


It wants additional subscribers inter- sitting in a duck blind. The birds were’ years, given your gun this care, stop) 
ps) : — . flying well. I used pliers and made a_ and think of the number of times you 
ee ested In Out-Door Life. 5 pin from a shingle nail. This worked have had some minor trouble, when 
ix) xj | for the time being, where otherwise I you wanted that shot very badly. Per- 
| fo AP os) would have lost some fine shooting. haps the firing pin was gummed or the 
es Send us one subscription—your Own OF, your a Now then, to get to the point: Some hammer didn’t hit hard enough; or 
Fe neighbor’s—and $2.75, and we will send the maga- x | evening, take your gun—either shot- perhaps the extractor was badly worn| 
bs ha zs gun or rifle—and start taking it apart. and wouldn’t throw out the empty, so 
ee zine for three full years, AND you may have your x | First, take an old newspaper ora cloth you could reload quick, for a second 
be] - sexe & | and spread it on the table to lay the’ shot. There are a hundred things of) 
Be choice of kre se” of the wonderful Marble special s parts on. Then use a screw-driver on this kind that can, and do, happen. So 
ie ties for sportsmen, described in the advertisement =) | every screw you find. As you place let’s overcome them by having our — 
(i) f th t b Ve 14 6247 d | the different pieces on the table, note firearms in first class condition for’ 
be on the next page (except numbers 1, 14, 16, 17, an | what each was for, and how it worked next season. We'll then know what 
22. In other words, we offer the Magazine for bs with other parts. And figure out what we can fairly expect of them. 
bs three full years—value $3.00—and a Marble spec- ba 
bs : is 
eS ialty—value up to $2.00; a total of $5.00—all for a NUT. TREES TO BORDER ROADS 
a $2.75. If you get a subscription other than your a Within os ee NicHeen will be- Nut trees are not easily injured by 
(53) : bx} | Come one O e leading nut growing -— pests and disease, it was pointed out, — 
% own, you can pick out one of these real outdoor % | states, according to members of the and the majority of them cast a denser 
Ba treasures without the expenditure of a cent! x at aie Reema at shade than the fruit varieties. The 
x eB for improving highways will be one of byes oe Shed Oe : 
Bg You can repeat this as often as you wish; send E.| contributing causes for expansion of black walnuts, shag-bark hickories, 
Ss ae &} | the nut growing industry. The Michi- butternuts and chestnuts. English — 
Bs two subscriptions, and $5.50, and get two Marble % | gan State Highway Department has walnut, the biggest commercial yva- 
i) ialties: onl es i | asked for recommendations of kinds riety on the market, may be acclimat- 
I F, ba] ’ F i) 
ie specialties ; and so on If you want specialties *} | of trees to plant along the improved ed to Michigan, the board believes. — 
| number 1, 14, 16, 17, or 22, send two subscriptions ey roads in Michigan. The question was Ata recent convention of the Michigan 
Re instead of on Bs put to the State Board of Agriculture Nut Growers’ Association at Battle 
a ste or one. &} | asking whether it would be advisable Creek the fact was brought out that 
x eS to plant fruit trees along the principal there are two trees of English walnut 
Ba x} | routes of the state. The board failed growing in Michigan at present. Ore 
ef THINK IT OVER! The MARBLE 3 to recommend fruit tree planting, but is located near Grand Haven and the 
x) ° : m | advised nut tree planting. other near Monroe. x 
: Specialties are known from coast to coast a Euset Macy .| 
a . : ‘ Fe ; 2 .. es | 
a as among the finest in their line. So act Bs Forest Fire Losses Forestry Vital to National 
Fz) * < 4 
By) W : Fe That the timber actually burned is —" 
by) from forest fires, the destruction of (Continued from page 27)  — 
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Be out the blanks below. & | soil fertility by the fires being of tre- 7 . } 
ie mendous economic importance, is the Using these men for its own future. 
Rs f | opinion of Dr. M. M. McCool, head of at Baker of the New York mm | | 
be! | | the Soils Department at the Michigan Ollege of Forestry at Syracuse, is | 
x sai Meier ees ceding es iB Agricultural College. the son of a St. Croix River lumber- 
3 : F : be “While the loss of timber itself is man of the days of Wisconsin white — 
E CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Menominee, Mich. extremely pateh RE ee forest nee pine. Many of his faculty are from 
x I enclose $_____mfor_____three-year subscriptions. Mail the Maga- ae ae SaURCeu Caines dorblone tis avi Anda graduates of the University 
iz) | Zine to: many points of view, is of even great- bs i aes eas the best work be 4 
& | NAME er economic importance. I refer to ‘ America last summer in fighting 
ae the destruction of soil fertility. the blister rust, the pest which threat-| 
3 | STREET and NO. R.F.D. “A great deal of humus is destroyed ens the remainder of the nation’s 
z TOWN. STATE g | When fires pass over these regions. white pine, was done by Prof. John W. 
Se | | The loss of nitrogen, an extremely im- Stephen, graduate of Michigan, hus- 
by) a portant and expensive element of plant band of a Wisconsin woman, in west- 
& NAME food, reaches several hundred pounds orn Wisconsin, in the Polk and St. 
; &} | an acre in some of the burned-over : : i a 
x) | STREET and NO. R.F.D. i areas. Naturally, the value of these eed ad Te the ee ae a 
& | TOWN STATE lands for agriculturai purposes is tre- Bly en ae vs 
bg) Ra ne ft] | mendously reduced, if not practically aba) x eee ia i 
i] end me, prepaid, and at once. MARBLE Specialties No. destroyed.” e orestry, teaching less 
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i) +] | effects of forest fires emphasizes the the East and not to any great ext 
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= bx] | battle against the fires which menace trained. This is typical of the en 
ae] | and sometimes sweep over vast areas eastern forestry campaign, west 
ot : 2 3 of timbered and cut-over sections of bred but applied in the East, and ig- 
BIBS) 22 I 2 I IO x | the Great Lakes basin. nored in its birthplace. ‘ 
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(Continued from page 21) 


flash of rage, like the flare of loose 
unpowder, and in the heat of it he 
yre the letter to atoms. It was a 
‘omanish, spiteful thing to do, and 
e regretted it, but later when he 


-antially and declared he had given 
ye missive into the hands of the mail- 
rrier on the very hour of his depart- 
re. By this time, doubtless, it was 
early to Nome. Soon thereafter Hark- 
ess forgot all about the incident. 


Folsom was a fast worker. He hired 

‘en and cross-cut the most promising 
‘aim. Bed-rock was shallow, and he 
pou proved it to be barren, so he went 
a to the next property. When he 
ad prospected this claim with no bet- 
Bs results than before he wrote his 
ife confessing doubts of the district 
lad voicing the fear that his winter’s 
lork would be wasted. Again he let 
is pen run as it would; the letter he 
ave to a neighbor who was leaving 
jr Candle Creek in the morning. 


'Folsom’s neighbor was a famous 
nusher,” a seasoned, self-reliant 
)an, thoroughly accustomed to all the 
jazards of winter travel, but ten miles 
‘om his destination he crossed an 
ich-deep overflow which rendered the 
yles of his muk-luks slippery, and ten 
ards further on, where the wind had 
id the glare-ice bare, he lost his foot- 
g. He fell and wrenched his ankle 
ad came hobbling into Candle half an 
ur after the monthly mail for Nome 
ad left. 

| Three weeks later Folsom wrote his 
\ife for the third time, and again a 
‘onth after that. All threé letters 
ined company in Candle Creek; for 
‘eanwhile the mail-man’s lead dog 
ad been killed in a fight with a big 
valamute at Lane’s Landing, causing 
's owner to miss a trip. Now dog- 
zhts are common; by no logic could 
ae attribute weighty results to the 
iss of a sixty-pound leader, but in this 
stance it so happened that the mail- 
urrier’s schedule suffered so that his 


reeted the husband he lied circum- { 


Mal 
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Specialties for Sportsmen 


Double the pleasures of outdoor life by using only good reliable equipment. Marble 
Specialties are quality goods that induce genuine pride of ownership. They are used and 
endorsed by world famous hunters, fishermen, and outdoor people everywhere. The 
name Marble on a hunting knife, axe, etc., means as much as does “Sterling” on silver- 


ware. “Marble” is the “buy word’ with sportsmen who know good equipment. 


Every article that bears our trade-mark is fully guaranteed. 


keen satisfaction and long service. 


If your sporting goods dealer doesn’t sell Marble’s Specialties send 
your order direct to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


_ No. 1—Marhle’s Flexible Rear Sight. Stem is not 
rigid, but is held by a spring, which gives, in case 
sight is accidentally struck. Prevents breakage. Two 
dises furnished—different sizes. $3.60. 

NOTE.—When ordering sights direct from us, al- 
ways mention make, model and calibre of rifle they are 
intended to fit. 

No, 2—Marble’s Improved Front Sight. Ivory or 
gold bead—1-16, 3-32, or 1-8 in. Fine for running 
or snap shots. Used by many professionals who do 
fancy shooting. $1.10. 

No. 3—Marble’s V-M Front Sight... Gold face and 
gold-lined aperture. Many experts prefere it to a bead 
sight. $1.65. 

No. 4—Sheard Front Sight. Gold bead. Shows up 
well in dark timber—will not blur, Shows same color 
on all objects. Type shown is for rifle. Also made 
for many revolvers. $1.65. 

No. 5—Special Sheard Sight for Winchester 1894 
Carbines. $1.65. 

No. 6—Marble’s Duplex Sight. Combines “‘fine and 
coarse’ sights in one. Makes snapshots, sure shots. 
The 1-8 in. white enameled bead folds down when the 
1-16 in. gold bead is being used. $1.65. 

No. 6A—Marhble’s Duplex Sight showing enameled 
bead in use. 

No. 7—Marble’s Standard Front Sight with 1-8 in. 
ivory or gold bead. (Can also be furnished with 1-16 
or 3-32 bead. $1.10. 

No. 7A—Marble’s Standard Front Sight with 1-16 
in. gold or ivory bead. Can also be furnished with 
3-32 or 1-8 in. bead. $1.10. 

No. S—Marble’s Waterproof Match Box needed by 


used. Made for most all sporting rifles. Write for 
circular. 85c. 

No. 14—Marble’s Expert Knife. Thin, keen, high 
grade steel blade especially adapted for dressing skins 
and furs. Leather handle—aluminum tip—blade 5 
inches—weight 314 oz. (Sheath included). $2.50. 

No. 15——Marble’s Woodcraft Knife. Combines the 
good .features of all hunting knives. Adapted for 
sticking, skinning, cleaning, slicing. Biggest value on 
market. Blade, 414 in.; laminated leather handle, 
334 in.; aluminum tip; weight, 5 oz. (Sheath in- 
cluded). $2.00. 

No. 16—Marble’s Ideal Hilt Knife. Blade of fin- 
est cutlery steel. Stag handle. (Sheath included). 
5 in. blade, $3.25; 6 in., $3.50; 7 in., $3.75; 8 
in., $4.00. 

No. 17—Marble’s Ideal Knife. Laminated leather 
handle. (Sheath included). 5 in. blade, $2.75; 6 
in., $3.00; 7 in., $3.25; 8 in., $3.50. 

No. 18—Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil. Best for 
guns, rifles, fishing reels. Cleans, lubricates, polishes. 
Never gums. Dissolves residue of all black and smoke- 
less powders. 2 oz. bottle 25c. 6 oz. can, 50c. 

No, 19—Marble’s Rifle Cleaner. Brushes of softest 
brass gauze, on a spiral spring core, which forces 
brushes to follow twist, rapidly cleaning out all lead, 
copper, rust or powder residue, State calibre wanted. 


Cc. 

No. 20—Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod. Brass sec- 
tions—steel joints—swivel tip—wood handle. Solid 
as a one-piece rod. Jagged and slotted detachable tips 
and canvas case included. Al calibres, .22 to .50. 
Lengths, 22 to 34 in. State length and calibre want- 


It will give you 


mtract was canceled. \\\ \ hey every soldier, hunter, camper. Guaranteed moisture ed. $1.10. 

| . : | 4 proof. 55c. No. 21—Marble’s No. 6 Safety Axe. (Guarded) 
f Meanwhile a lonely woman waited NF = No. 9—Marble’s Pocket Compass—Polished brass Length, 12 in.; weight, 22 oz.; hickory handle. Lead 
axiously in Nome, and as the result WW, 2 case. Agate bearing. Guaranteed accurate—$1.00. lined guard. Solid steel plate, 2 e34 in. Can be 

y j . ih , With revolying dial—$1.40. carried in pocket or belt. -00. 

, F piranger § pee f ue muk luk, NNN No. 10—Marble’s Coat Compass. Attaches to out- No. 22—Marble’s No. 2 Safety Axe. (Guard fold- 
ld a vicious malamute - er anxiety WNT 2 side of coat or shirt. Always in sight. Balances so ed). Length, 11 in.; weight 20 oz.; Steel handle. 
Tned to bitterness and distrust. i\\\\ readily, direction can be tah while walking. $1.25. Lead lined guard. Solid steel blade, 25gx4 in. 
‘It i i i AN : With revolying dial, $1.65. $3.00. 

\ eae he om da ieetoad ae Wi No. 11—Marble’s Clincher Gaff,., Humane—doesn’t No. 23—Marble’s No. 9 Camp Axe. sanaie, 14 
| é north, lor every musher 1s a le S rip nor tear. Holds any flsh 14 to 20 lbs, Quicker, in.; weight, 22 oz. Solid steel blade, 274x454 in. 


»stman. When news came to Candle Wh : surer than landing net. $1.10. $1.25. (Sheath 65c extra). 


‘eek i No. 12—Marble’s Folding Fish Knife... Cuts, rips, No, 24—Marble’s No. 10 Camp Axe. Handle, 16 or 
Pe or ement , service seales, Blade folds into handle. Locks when open. 20 in.; weight 28 oz. Solid steel blade, 344x414 in. 


id been discontinued the storekeep- Carried. in pocket. $1.50. $2.25. (Sheath 65c extra). 

|, one end of whose bar served as No. 13—Marble’s Auxiliary Cartridge... Permits tar- Your Dealer Can Supply You. Send for catalog 
nst-office, sacked his accumulated let- get practice and small game shooting with big game showing entire line of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for 
irs and intrusted them to some | i rifles at little expense. .22 and .32 pistol cartridges Sportsmen. 


‘iends who were traveling southward MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 562 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


1 the morrow. The trader was a 
/mny man, but he loved to gamble, so 
I So friends offered to bet him BRASS SECTIONS, STEEL JOINTS, SWIVEL TIP 

‘at they could lower the record from = SII teen Amen on ee, ee = 
iundle to Nome he went out into the Soa No 2 sak. am 
ight, sniffed the air and studied the 2 = Oo. 

ars, then laid them a hundred dol- SEAR SRLET SRST 

ts that they could not. 
Excited to recklessness by this wa- = a fe os aE 

ie the volunteer mail-men cut down i) = Mead seer Pome 15 
eir load.. They left their stove and Se a ; PA 
ot and grub-box behind, planning to |f- i | 
ake a road-house every night except ——— nae = ago arse 
“ving the long jump from the Imna- 
juck to Crooked River. | 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE MUNSON-KENNEY CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CANVAS COVERS 


OF THE ; 
‘WE FOOL THE SUN” 


M. & M. Light & Traction Co. @| TENTS | AWNINGS| FLAGS 


have made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland, 
and Menominee County the best lighted county in the 
= Northwest. [ 


) Gee Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power 


Our service and price will warrant vour giving us your business 


460 BROADWAY MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


2 
} j When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Somethings for 
YOU 


We will supply you free with a 
book describing any of the ‘‘Old 
Faithful’? HEMLOCK buildings 
here shown (and many others. ) 
There are 9 books in all. 


If you want to build any of 
them, we will supply FULL 
SIZE WORKING PLANS 
with specifications, also FREE. 
There are 27 plans in all. 


This we do for the sake of getting 
better acquainted—no obligation. 


May we have the pleasure of 
serving you—today? Just write for 
what you want and mention your 
lumber dealer’s name. 


eS eee 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 


(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) 
312 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


We spread the Zood news about ‘‘Old Faithful” HEMLOCK but 
we donot sellit. Get it from your LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. 


0 


| 


It Does 


ce 


an “‘eye’’ will sprout. 
with this machine. 
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Silage vs. Root Crops for Dairy Cattl 


(Continued from page 22) 


January 22 to January 28, Inclusive. 


February, 


i 


FEED 4 | 
Cow Lbs. * Lbs. Lbs. . 
No. Clover Roots Grain 
| Sa RAPA ISD ACI OC Dain. 2c RPO Drociorr ant ore 84 927 32 
Th Reh SORROTAar OR ach ck LsPaC OIE OER CR aD rica e 84 937 57 
Be Siete ciestekals chet che! out’ «wheter star ang Covel cls (a'e fae sal (olla oe Maar eemeee S4 942 62 
Ie eS Aire, Sects Speedster wis peter etait #16. 6.0 erties ots, 0 Renee 84 1215 63 
Qi ee he totece wi ciatene at sveletale er cnctelctets SRO cae putes e, © ok O ee 84 1220 63 
"TOCELIS 2 wis wicteyatove ccvteca sel dle eps hereca. eters: oe/eai> eye rosousiel eee 420 5241 277 
Meed eestor COM hss: wai eet in isle cisinteysie mals $25.00 $ 5.33 $56.00 
Peed .COst Der Week tc. sarnwe eeu tice seminitie’. Wires 5.25 13.967 7.756 
TOCA” FEC GOBL cceresrate rates a acoacgver Nihel vrelpene wc 0 6's @MiRtR Me taia aleve oi chate.aceleie mane 26.973 
Gost Per LOOPS MOF wrt Fico severe lol «. cl teicioiel o ciasetalareulate inrole cto ln aero] als bleteinlete arated 1.689 
January 29 to February 4, Inclusive. 
FEED 
Cow Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lb 
No, Clover Roots Grain Mi 
Ao Gora auntel etareters oteustase niste rea weet, cee kate hendslole by s-9 Seeeemeeee 84 833 26 3! 
Set Aeon ear Moe POO cas SRO 2 4 OE 84 833 57 By 
Gi creme ys @) cteretele otters erste ciaaters vatchecareuslers| wc Svea aeeRe 84 833 63 2 
MD wattonavetetayotete Ghetto SMe toate carats ara le cous tat cle'eie's © eae 84 1253 63 3; 
D Maier ate puelarepasevere leis) chegatere MORENO e, e'cuake eneistehe Tse) <>, ataraEanere 84 1260 63 a8 
Potala ygctacciipe. en Dees eee eh oe 420 5012 272 15) 
Heed’ cost, Peraweele siessiceteters clei Mocs crs. «cso aheleiners $5.25 $13.36 $ 7.616 
Total feed COSC «iiiece.s »alvcte y picinve cima So's « ales MIMEeardaace igs eotnia ieee anaes 26.226 
Cost, per O00 TI bs: Vom crt. cc sate tate ste oi eie.s to aVermnnmteleGiwia'ete sieinieiovaslaieiets 1.7152 
April 2 to April 8, Inclusive. . 
FEED 
Cow Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lb 
No. Clover Roots Grain © Mi 
@ oy veldica olerettreya.srareeratenerots (eyeing toh ate teictelel eres. el cle) daa annnan 84 585 63 Qe | 
Bir iatare: sneyoferaierciel evcuatertsletsieve ler sietsteptvs sueralars ise, MeRaeamEts 84 585 63 rH | 
aN aren Staci CeOO ROT AOL emartCo OnOrmemrc Ob oar 84 585 63 rH | 
HL: ¥. ohaseiereituavastole piave ole elalegelslSgete, = eptin ce tevar's’ eile 0 Mepsuameecrere 84 585 63 3 
UM AS ae AIC AIO aoc ny RaTOITE DC aC OO POOPIE Lo cthocc 84 585 63 3 
"TOTALS © -« ayeturs ahede loverettieete1e ovelete cater istara trie totenn soe eaten 2925 315 ake 4 
Feed ‘cost per week: Tekin esis: cle elelaiele'+ « ereainters $5.25 $7.795 $ 8.82 
Total  £6OG MCOSb (regs wvctes grate statecave: cuehnuc aero 0) chore avon emete tp ia? oatnor alt at anata eestor 21.865 
Cost: per: 100 Abs. Of Wily Roviciacere cleats ois one etieteteteystalecetolaneton a ielonevetersrett 1.581 
Average cost taken: from triplicate tests, per 100 lbs. milk...... 1.662 


Average yield of milk, per week 


Conclusion to be drawn from these 
trials are: ; 
That to produce 100 lbs. of milk, it 
cost— ; 
$1.42 when feeding clover, roots, en- 
silage and grain. 
$1.28 when feeding clover, 
and grain. 


ensilage 


.14 less than the combination. 
$1.662 when feeding clover, roots and 
grain. 
$1.28 


.382 less than roots alone. 


Or that milk was produced att 14 cents 
less per hundred pounds by feeding 
clover, ensilage and grain than it was 
when feeding clover, roots, ensilage 
and grain; that it cost about .382 
cents more to produce 100 pounds of 


Popular Potato Planter Popular Price 


The Keystone Hand- 
Drop Planter 
Peliable—well made and 


finished. Does splendid work— 
s:mple— moderate priced. 
plant from four to five acres per day. 
Price within reach of farmers who plant 


but a few acres and could not afford a 
more expensive machine. 


Opens the furrow to the proper 


Will 


depth, drops the potatoes, 
covers them uniformly. 
The open faced adjustable 


wheel that follows the 
runner presses the earth in just 
the proper manner to hold the 


moisture and insure best results 
in sprouting. Depth of plant- 
ing perfectly regulated. Easy 
to operate, 
mechanism to get out of order. 


Not Brurse the Potatoes 2™4 you can be sure 


no complicated 


— every piece containing 


No waste of expensive seed or high priced land 
_ Its vork always pleases the user. 
for complete descripticn and testimonials. 


A. J. PLATT, Mfgr. + 


Secure catalog 


STERLING, ILL. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


milk when clover, roots and grail 
were fed than when clover, ensilag 
and grain were fed; that the cow 
kept up on their milk flow when th 
40 pounds of roots per day were r 
placed by 15 pounds of silage an 
that they did equally well on 4 
pounds of silage per day as they di 
on an average of 146.4 lbs. of roo! 
per day, or it took about 3 1-4 Ibs. ¢ 
roots to equal 1 lb. of silage in mil 
production. 


In this experiment, the cows wel 
kept on as constant a grain and ha - 
ration as possible. However, it wi 
be noted that two of the cows, nun — 
bers 4 and 5 would not consume th — 
same amount of grain when fed rool 
as they did when being fed silage an 
roots or silage alone; but, the othe 
three head did consume the sam 
amount of grain and other feed whic | 
made it possible to draw the aboy 
conclusions and did not destroy th 
experiment in finding out which wa 
the most economical succulent t 
feed. 

The grain fed consisted of a mi} 
ture of 4 parts bran, 2 parts groun — 
oats, 2 parts ground corn, 1 part 0) 
meal and 1 part gluten meal. Th 
silage was made from oats and pea 
ensiled when the oat grains were jus 
starting to show signs of ripening, 0 
in a doughy stage of maturity wit 
the straw still green. a) 

A period of seven days was tal 
en to change the cows from one fee 
over to another. During this chang‘ 
the ration fed on a completed tet 
was gradually reduced until none ¢ 
it was used and, at the same tim 
the ration to be tested was graduall 
increased until the cows were on 
full feed of it. The cows were i 
cellent physical condition at the 


mained so throughout its dura 
Not one of them went off feed at a 
time, which further leads one to 
lieve the results more conclusive. 


The prices quoted on the roots a 
ensilage are the averages taken fror 
quotations furnished me by thre 
leading agricultural colleges i 
middle west. The price covering t 
value of grain was taken from 
average cost price of those 
when purchased. ; 

Following are the results obtaine 
on the same kind of a test for t 
winter of 1918 and 1919. 

Practically the same methods 


28 lbs. less hay per week when 
30 lbs. of silage daily than when fe! 


| February, 1920 
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60 Ibs. of roots daily and 7 Ibs. less age of these feeds. It was also found 
of hay than when fed 20 Ibs. silage that to feed a cow more than 60 Ibs. 
and 30 Ibs. roots daily. _ of roots daily increased the cost of 
The cattle were not limited to any her keep and did not materially in- 
special amount of silage and roots in crease her milk flow. That a cow 
1917 and 1918. They were fed all eating 120 lbs. or more of roots would 
they would eat. It was necessary to produce only a pound or two more 
place a limit this year and feed them milk daily than she would when eat- 
specified amounts because of a short- ing only 60 pounds. 
UPPER PENINSULA EXPERIMENT STATION—RATION EXPERIMENTS WITH’ 
DAIRY COWS—DECEMBER 8, 1919, TO FEBRUARY 15, 1919. 
December 8, to December 14, Inclusive. @ ® 
FEED 
NO. Lbs. _ Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs, 
Cow Hay Silage Roots Grain Milk 
EIR a el oNa, 9 oi oS 5° 91% 006) 6.0 aus:0: cls sen0 105 140 210 17 315 
Teich eclsie’s soavele «civic cies © sce asie 105 140 510 105 417 
EMR ie va clavicle Whe 6 ore, vi ccece ene oe 105 140 210 42 171 | 
tere. G' cfg is sis \0 6 ore a'elel'ein's asiseves s 105 140 210 84 850 
IEG sic pa.oWinislc bh c\ve.clurs wee 2 as 105 140 210 70 278 
Eve clay aiiarel > wis) sa). 016.4 sole cine sje 525 700 378 1531 
Feed cost per ton Pride si po0.00 $6.16 $61.00 
Pommcost D6Er Week .......0.esese- 1.87 2.16 11.53 \ 
MECC CORI I oiele ciriv nis leio/oluicielsiniajs(olels =s oes eaigue eens seb ses csc dnewcns 24.36 
RTM EL LYS AMAL IN INS or oals ajehaia(s) aie) sielelels s.eiefe s)sieucieiee a sit eiese, oveie Bele ove 1.59 
February 2 to February 9, Inclusive. For Wi ° 
| ae ter Delivery 
| No Lbs Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. in er e 1ver. 
Cow Hay Silage Roots Grain Milk 
Raa cS cissich ofets ace tee cae we 105 140 210 77 316 
He wSivo Wheels? BIRO eer 105 140 210 105 415 
RE ticle Riot sieic aie auc! ctic.'s,e: elie ove.e.e 105 140 210 42 169 | e 
eo teat oes spi aicicinia (ole aliens ses caro. a'a-e io) s 105 140 210 84 349 W iH A 
EMIT Mates fells e\e's cieie'e) s <ilois o's 0 0.0010 00 105 140 210 70 268 e av e I I S A o e s 
a 525 700 1050 “378 1510 
MMMPECOSt DET WEEK 2.0... ecccascce $7.87 $2.16 $2.80 $11.33 
RE EMEC NEN A at cin a ela fo oss <i< ike slareies 2's. 6 vioreye wie sisiel vie sid esse aa cee cis 24.36 
REPO ML SEMeSTIL UNE aval yetet ate! is c's) sicialei e's. s/s-acelel Cassia vieis ee oe bib, ws acerare 1.61 
Average cost per 100 lbs. milk from duplicate tests ............. 1.60 ee... cea 
Pemrteoryicia, Of milk” per week .:.....c.ccc cc ceethesstvescecues Fe 1520.5 
December 27, 1918, to January 4, 1919. 
FEED 
Cow Lbs. Lbs. Lbs Lbs. 
| “No, Hay Silage Grain Milk 
MN Testes sie nicisie aisie'« vielcielc vio Soe cln ss. ne eo 84 210 sds 312 
\ 4 (ce cbs codicil 3 7B cS SSSA OR cS ee nf 84 210 105 447 
soo: 94 Fees 2304 0o ol goes OER ORE 84 210 42, 70 
Ee Sete N a alain s ciaye ayers sa ocd oie ais vo a vote ale 84 210 84 349 e e 
13 toc oos foAopR aCe CARRGISGR DOC AIG cen Erp tos 84 210 70 249 
ge eet uc.-.- Sakis. 420 1050 379 1520 GREEN BAY, WIS 
MMMTTOTEOTE SS (oc', cle syaicis.cicieeayries o\0.o.0.0 s is¥eerss $30.00 $6.16 $61.00 ‘ 
RMMETESUMEIOL) WOCK. vere o:cielere eas ciee « o'v'c ree vei cainne’ 6.30 3.23 11.53 
SEE OUR Nor ct oa ole atany Tore valeraleralcl icles: se; es nialsaineles osecec eee’ an & 21.03 
post MEET LISEELLN ELL ete tan et tet io fatet acy eisl aisle) «ei s/Stgle ele al cides vie so eecice aie cs 1.38 
t January 26 to February 1, Inclusive. 
; FEED 
Cow aS, mie Tbs. THs, MEMBER GREEN BAY ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
No. Hay Silage Grain Milk 
ister eins a cieysiaycinlas cee ew ee secede cies 84 210 i, 326 
REM fetetal etc c oiafo'e:a\c:nicicya.s civlele Wit 0.0 rele o.0.0 otiave%e,ae 84 210 105 422 fas os 
SMES e neat cin 'alc cycles crotnte. sintels o's ee vietiebe.s 84 210 42 175 
TPIS on oe) ae. ous och es syofe ints ws avers sce eae ns 84 210 84 338 ¥ 
ts 84 210 70 278 
= ESTABLISHE 
MEMES Noe ticle cS. c\s/alc oie ale ¢ cisvorc-ore ais v'v'e eae aiersieves 420 1050 378 1539 s ae ‘en 
EMIISEDEL WRC occa dec cceccie'svocrccevececs $6.30 $3.23 $11.53 
otal SE SME easy cielo ie tinal vie o.oo SiON Et sec sivewiacuceece 21.03 
EMER SORT ctie ee sc lsiiere c's cb vn ss celdcinipialewiece de seaaeviess 1.366 i: g g 
(Veneee cost per 100 Ibs. from duplicate tests ...........2s.000. 1.3738 : = : : = 
MMEICNCN OL PIINICE WET: WEEK ries cece se ewes snes tevesercesinns 1529.5 : — 
| _ January 12 to January 18, 1919, Inclusive. i : eh “alt at 
| Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. h a 1 : i ie 
a) : Hay Roots Grain Milk TUNG i | ‘ 
PEST eee si clsic ov gaidiee os ented 112 re 77 23 sania ii jaa aeiaes 
ee 112 2 105 418 cs (i = 
TI es easier fcc 6 héletciee Laie ce vcaduaas 112 2 42, 176 = foe c. eect ts 7 
see Pie = Wises ie wie ek se 2 SE SET, 5, aes 8 12 42 84 354 : ree : $F 
NE Ref elaainicie ans sible tiare toe so ecoiha% 112 2 70 271 : ~ ~ ; : : 
0 eh A 560 378 1542 
REIS OMS LON cls aisidiealslccec cic00.0 000% ve eeeee-$30.00 $61.00 
TEIEMICT PEO na fore o clecciacaelatt oa. soe o's 8.40 11.53 
Ho wT ale Ds Sc.000 BGSGU DO EO FCG OP Cte Ooo ot 25 
MEET EGU TFSI) oo tcc c ek Sec) soak cu cc clac caus ciecunaaeees 1.655 
} 
February 9 to February 15, Inclusive. 
FEED 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs 
Roots Grain Milk 
420 me 319 
420 105 404 
420 42 172 
420 84 361 
420 70 265 
2100 378 1521 
$5.596 EE TRADE MARK 
20.020 . 
ee eee. i cimerrnetonbreek ey ousiveusieS 8> te 1.685 
yerage cost per 100 lbs. milk from duplicate tests ............-. 1.67 
yetage CRON SMI DOR WW GOI Se iris. vs cine SAE Sac cle.ove ca civic es sees 1581.5 
Conclusions to be drawn from this of 1529.5 lbs. of milk from the silage u eC] an OO S 
jars tests are that it cost an aver- test, 1531.5 lbs. of milk from the root 
re of $1.60 to produce 100 Ibs. of test and 1520.5 lbs. of milk from the 
jilk when feeding hay, silage, roots combination test of roots and silage. 
d grain; $1.67 to Broduice 100 lbs The grain ration fed was the same GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
; ‘5 ig ng ‘ ly +14 Ss 
Wk when feeding hay, roots and as previously outlined. As nearly as 
ain; and $1.373 t d ‘ possible one pound of grain was fed —s 
pes . to produce 100 lbs. to every four pounds of milk pro- 
ta when feeding hay, silage and  quced. 
ain, or about 30 cents less than The cattle were in excellent health 
len feeding roots. The silage sav- 1 } the test . 
28 Ibs. of h : throughout the test. 

- Of hay per week per cow : puildi i] d Z W Le O 
ven fed as the only succulent; that Knowing that building silos an : 
saved 7 Ibs. of hay per cow per making silage have been more or less : 
ek when fed with roots over the  ‘“iscouraged because of our geosraphi- Wholesale Jobbers 
1ount of hay eaten when roots were C2! location, which peers it im- 
2d asthe only succulent. Noaccount Possible to grow the great silage crop, 

S kept of the amount of hay con- Cor, I am submitting the above data MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
med per cow in the first trial, 1917- and the following information which 
'8. The cows produced an average (Continued on page 50) 
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PICK YOUR OCCUPATIO 


AN OPPORTUNITY IN CLOVERLAND 


The Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


For Farmer, Grazer, Manufacturer, Land 


Man, Hotel Proprietor, Lumberman, or 


Pe APG RD de 2 84 Com 


TWENTY-FIVE 
Sheep and Cattle 
RANCHES 


\ 


=] 
Nyy 


800 Miles of 
Touring-Marketimg 


HIGHWAYS | ’ 


¥ < 


Acres of Fertile | 
CUT-OVER 
LANDS 


~ 
SS 
ws 


~ 
ale 


ROADS 


PLAY-GROUND of 
Middle-West 


&S 


“CLOVERLAND for RESULTS” - 


ware JOHN A. DOELLRE, 82223308 WP Rees MARQUETTE, MICE | 


) | 
7 


| 
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© OF the Cloverland Magazine 


Along the northern rim of the Great Lakes Basin—across the states of 
ees Minnesota and Wisconsin—there is a great belt of undeveloped 
and. 

A few years ago it was considered worthless—just stump land, no longer 
good for lumbering, and therefore useless. Today this area Is recognized as 
the greatest frontier America has yet offered her people. 

Clover is indigenous—therefore this country has been called “Clover- 
land’; but every other crop, native to the north-temperate zone, and every 
form of live stock, hag been made to thrive in this new country. 

Today there are many settlers, many fine farms, many thriving towns, 
and wonderful cattle and sheep ranches. There is room, on some 30,000,000 
acres, for thousands of additional men and women, some of whom will surely 
achieve unusual success, and perhaps fortunes. 

The Magazine is convinced that the Cloverland country has more real 
opportunities for farmer, rancher and business man than any other section 
of the United States today. But these opportunities must be carefully and 
soundly handled. 

On the following pages you will find articles relating to this great cut- 
over country, known as “Cloverland.” They are written by men who already 
live in the country, and who know it. The Magazine does not assume re- 
sponsibility for all of the views or expressions included in these articles, 
recognizing that sometimes as individual experiences though truthfully set 
forth, may not be applicable to every other similar situation. However, the 
Magazine accepts statements only from men of standing and responsibility 
and believes, therefore, that the following pages fairly reflect the conditions 


\ 


: 


\ 


| LOQUET has come back, a “Big- 
iG ger and Better Cloquet.” Prob- 

ably no city in the world ever 
2xperienced such heart-rending an- 
zuish, such complete destruction, and 
recovered so fully within the period of 
yne year as Cloquet, Minnesota. The 
sity was directly in the path of the 
‘orest fire which swept Northeastern 
Minnesota early in October, 1918, the 
most disastrous forest fire in the his- 
cory of the nation. The population of 
‘more than 9,000 fled before the tor- 


aado of flames on the night of Octo- 


oer 12 in a stampede to board trains 
of coal cars, box cars, flat cars that 
iad been hastily assembled by the 
vailway companies from nearby sid- 
‘ngs and terminals at Duluth and Su-, 
»erior and rushed to the burning city 
.o save the thousands of human be- 
‘ngs hemmed in on all sides by death 
walls of flame. A small vanguard of 
refugees had escaped in automobiles 
md various vehicles, some had left 
ym foot before the roaring avalanche 
uctually hit the city, but thousands re- 
mained, cut off from all avenues of 
hgress except along the narrow rib- 
»ons of steel leading to Duluth and 
Superior. The scorching heat Dlis- 
ered the faces of hundreds as the 
“pen cars sped through the inferno. 
Jeeds of heroism that night are 
sountless, and to these factors alone 
‘aay be attributed the fact that only 
our known deaths occurred in the 
Te; . 

| While human lives were ~ being 
vaved, homes, buSiness blocks, 
chools, churches, factories were en- 
wined in the long serpentine tongues 
f fire that seemed to lick up dwel- 
ngs and big buildings as mere mor- 
els for the lurid maw that devoured 
‘verything with insatiable appetite. 
‘loquet was gulped down and the 
ellish hurricane swept on, leaving in 
{8 wake windrows of ashes, crumbled 
Ticks and twisted masses of angle 
on, where a few hours before a hap- 
YY, prosperous people had enjoyed the 
llness of life with the blessings of 


and probabilities of the North Country—“Cloverland.” 


By O. B, ELFES 


O. B. Elfes is editor of “The Pine Knot,’’ a weekly newspaper that reflected 
the stamana and grit of the inhabitants of Cloquet with a splendid fire anni- 


versary number on October 12, 1919, just one year after the holocaust. 


This 


big anniversary number told the story of the fire and the reconstruction of the 
city in detail, with splendid half-tone illustrations of the marvels that had been 
wrought by the hardy, determined manhood and womanhood of the stricken 


community. 


Better and more substantial buildings are to be found everywhere. 


In one year a total of 1,087 homes and 43 brick business buildings were erected. 


A great many more are now under way, and within another year the ugly scars 


of the disastrous fire will be obliterated. 


dreds and reforestation already 
seedlings. 


Trees are being planted by the hun- 


has been started with a bed of 1,000,000 pine 
Reconstruction in the rural districts has been almost as rapid, and 


splendid farm houses are beginning to replace the first temporary shacks con- 


structed after the fire. 


really a “Bigger and Better Cloquet.’’ 


childish prattle and all the environ- 
ments that make home sacred. 

As the smoke cleared away in the 
days following, the inhabitants came 
drifting back, single, in pairs and in 
groups. They were clad in garments 
of all descriptions, the gifts of a gen- 
erous public quick to respond with 
food, clothing and money for imme- 
diate and temporary relief. These 
men and women were filled with cour- 
age, a determination to succeed, and 
reconstruction commenced without de- 
lay.* No time was lost bemoaning fate 
—everybody went to work with a will, 
and in one year Cloquet once more 
was on the map, a “Bigger and Bet- 
ter Cloquet.” 

Cloquet is situated in the north- 
eastern part of the state in Carlton 
County, and is twenty miles west of 
Duluth, 150 miles north of the Twin 
Cities, and 75 miles south of the Me- 
sabe range—the greatest iron mining 
region in the world. 

The history of Cloquet is brief, cov- 
ering a span of about 35 or 40 years. 
When the pine forests of the north be- 
gan to attract the attention of the 
lumbermen, this point on the St. Louis 
river—one of the largest affluents of 
the Great Lakes—was naturally se- 
lected as a logical site for the mills 
which were to turn these vast forests 


Busy. Happy, Prosperous Cloquet, Just Before the Flaming* Hurricane 


The fields are green again, and many of the large areas 
of charred timber have been converted into luxuriant pastures. 


And Cloquet is 


into lumber. Here the river, a placid 
stream from its source in the forests 
on the south slope of the Mesabe 
range and admirably adapted for the 
driving of logs, breaks through the 
great rock rim that surrounds Lake 
Superior on ‘its north and west sides, 
and plunges headlong through the age- 
old defiles cut in the solid rock to St. 
Louis Bay. 

Here the first lumbermen came and 
hewed out a mill site in the primeval 
forests of virgin pine. This was the 
little village of Knife Falls and the 
real beginning of Cloquet, to which 
the name was later changed. The de- 
velopment of the community was 
rapid. Other mills came in and in a 
few brief years Cloquet was a city of 
9,000 people, with all the advantages 
of schools, churches and public utili- 
ties found in the older towns of the 
country. 

As the city grew and prospered, the 
fame of Cloquet as a lumbering center 
spread and for the past decade it has 
been known far and wide as “The 
Home of White Pine.” Its five great 
modern saw mills sent their product 
to the most remote corners of the na- 
tion, and the fame of the city remains 
today pre-eminent and unchallenged 
as a lumbering center. 

Nor has the industrial stability of 


Entire City Destroyed by Fire ‘Comes Back” Within a Year 


the community remained confined to 
lumbering alone. The abundance of 
raw materials in the forests, the stra- 
tegic location to markets, the abun- 
dant and cheap water power and the 
well-developed transportation systems 
radiating out from here. have attract- 
ed other industries and factories—the 
great paper and pulp mills of the 
Northwest Paper Company, the box 
factory of Rathborne, Hair & Ridg- 
way and the plant of the Berst Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers of 
white birch toothpicks, wooden butter 
dishes and other wood articles—made 
Cloquet the only purely manufacturing 
community in the state of Minnesota. 

Yet this, too, is changing and where 
once stood the great pine forests near- 
by the city, the stumps and debris of 
the cut-over lands are disappearing 
and prosperous farms are becoming 
the rule rather than the exception, 
and the country adjacent to Cloquet 
is fast making its own reputation as 
an agricultural section with an un- 
bounded future. 

Much of the foregoing might be said 
of scores and hundreds of towns that 
have sprung up throughout the na- 
tion, during the great development 
era of the last fifty years. Except for 
local variations, it is the common his- 
tory of the growth and prosperity that 
has made our country great. The 
vast natural resources were awaiting 
development and when the develop- 
ment came thrifty communities were 
born and had their being and villages 
and cities were reared and homes 
were built. 

Such, briefly, was the history of 
Cloquet and October 12, 1918, found 
here a busy, prosperous and contented 
little city—a town of few tenements 
and many homes, busy factories, ex- 
cellent churches and splendid schools. 
But a latent menace lurked in the 
north woods, one to which the forest- 
area dweller becomes inured, but 
which has always potential possibili- 
ties for disaster. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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WINTER FEEDING IN UPPER 


50 Counties in Upper Michigan 
Have Millions of Acres 
of IDLE Lands | : 


Most of this land is fertile and suitable 
for diversified farming, live stock pro- 
duction, and dairying, the combination 
that makes the farm pay. There are 
also vast areas of cut-over land not suit- 
ed for agriculture but are dependable 
ranges for sheep and cattle. 


Inquire now; 
prices are low 


CLOVERLAND is now on the map as 
the greatest live stock and dairy district 
in the United States today—it is the last 
frontier of America. Are you going to 
grasp the opportunity now or wait until 
prices begin advancing and eventually 
become prohibitive for the homeseeker 
or careful investor? 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan 


WILLIAM KELLY, Chairman, Member Board of Control, College of Mines; 
Junius E. BEAL, Board of Regents, University of Michigan; 
THomMAS E. JOHNSON, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
CoLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, Secretary of State; ORAMEL B. FuLter, Auditor General; 


WILLIAM H. WALLACE, State Board of Agriculture; 
Georce L, Lusk, Secretary Commission and Commissioner of Immigration 


MICHIGAN . 


By FLOYD FRAZIER 


There are at present very few pure-bred stallions in Delta County and I be- 
and the acquisition of ours ought to give 
Several years ago I made up my mind 


lieve none at all in Marquette County 


horse raising something of an impetus. 


F she 19. 


that if possible 1 would never again use anything but pure-bred mares for work ~ | 


horses, as they reproduce themselyes and so cut down the costs of labor (horse) 
to the minimum, and pure-breds because the colts are worth more, at the same 
and even less, to raise. 
nor inclination toward any particular 
tramelled mind, I began investigating the question and, after two or three years _ 
spent at it, having before me always the ideal for farm work, I concluded the 
Suffolk was the best by so large a margin that I haven’t even now a second 
I found the peculiar situation that most breeders_and advocates of other 
draft breeds all admit that for agricultural purposes the Suffolk stands abso- 
Apparently to save their faces they limit the superiority of the 
Suffolk to farm work, in which I can see no reason. 


time costing no more, 


choice. 


lutely alone. 


HERE is a peculiar twist in the 

human mind which impels us to 

seek with zeal the flaw in what- 
ever is so skillfully presented to us as 
to nearly convince us the project is 
perfect. Yet the nearer perfection 
seems to approach, the more indus- 
trious we become to disprove its ex- 
istence. How often have you seen an 
individual viewing a magnificent ani- 
mal devote himself to trying to find 
something wrong, trying to find the 
flaw rather than enjoying the excel- 
lence of the individual. We all do it. 
Thus it was between Cloverland and 
me.’ 

At first glance Cloverland appears 
to be about perfect for producing hu- 
man food through the medium of live- 
stock, but the weak spot is there. To 
my mind it is a difficulty, however, to 
be surmounted with comparative ease, 
and I believe through this very weak- 
ness Cloverland will develop its great- 
est strength. The problems which 
will be discussed here are those inci- 
dental to winter feeding only and 
which will be encountered by the graz- 
er who intends carrying through up- 
ward of two hundred head of cattle or 
the equivalent in sheep. 

Before the reader has the oppor- 
tunity to pick this flaw here, I will 
state that the followimg has no foun- 
dation in practice, but is based large- 
ly upon theory, a theory, however, 
that has, so far, appealed to those who 
have heard it as being sound. There 
is much in it that is borrowed from 
successful practice elsewhere which 
adds to the presumption that the ap- 
plication of it in Cloverland will in 
turn be successful. 

While the prices of most commodi- 
ties have been soaring higher and 
higher the past year, the prices rea- 
lized for beef and mutton on the*hoof 
are much the same as they were, even 
less in many cases. The prices sheep- 
men received for wool this year are 
no higher than they were two years 
ago, The only way open to the stock- 
man to equalize his increase in cost of 
production with no increase in mar- 
ket price is to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. Railing against the packers 
and their methods or hurling invec- 
tives at real or imaginary profiteers 


breed. 


I, at that time had no prejudices 
So with an entirely open, un- 


{ 
FLOYD FRAZIER. ; 
won't get us anywhere—for some ‘- 
at least. 

This is where Cloverland is going 
to show its strength and enable us to 
produce beef, mutton and wool cheap- 
er than in any other part of the coun- 
try. 

Summer grazing is luxuriant and 
nutritious, and in consequence eco- 
nomical. Winter feeding under the 
methods now generally used is expen- 
sive and inefficient from the stand-. 
point of putting on fat. Therefore 
this is where we must devote our en- 
ergies toward reducing costs and in- 
creasing results. b 

Hconomical winter feeding, then, 
must be based on a ration that is 
cheap, nutritious, its production adapt- 
ed to the climate, easily harvested 
and easily stored. At first glance hay, 
especially mixed hay, would seem to 
fulfill these requirements admirably, 
and it does except for being expen- 
sive, not easily harvested nor perhaps 
easily stored in large quantities. 
the west, where most of the large 
grazers have been operating, and fron 
whence they are now coming to Cl 
erland, hay is peculiarly nutriti 
and answers exceedingly well. ile 
it is not much of a problem there to 
cure and stack it in almost any quan- 
tity, up in this country where show- 
ers are of such frequency during the 
haying season it is a serious problem 
__so serious that it appeals to me as 
being next to impossible under pres- 
ent conditions for the man who re 
quires upward of 400 tons, even if he 
had the requisite acreage in meadow. 

In the first place it is quite a prob- 
lem for the new arrival on cut-over 
lands to get several hundred acres 
cleared, broken up and seeded. If he 
starts out to buy hay he is at once 
confronted with a_ prohibitory price 
and great difficulty in getting it at all. 
I propose to eliminate this hay f 
ing entirely on these accounts and 
substitute therefor some root crop and 
straw, thus fulfilling the demands” ‘of 
economy. 3 

Root crops yield exceptionally 1 
in this climate and my contention 
that one of these, probably rutabageé 
should be grown to form the great bul 


(Continued on page 49) 


Our 1919 Importation Now on Exhibition 


We are pleased to announce the safe arrival of an unusual collection of 
fine registered sheep. They represent many years of skillful improvement ~ 
There are four breeds— 


in the hands of master breeders. 


CHEVIOTS, SHROPSHIRES, SOUTHDOWNS, HAMPSHIRES 


A cordial invitation is extended to everyone interested in good sheep to 
visit our farm. We offer for sale over 1,500 head of all ages and both sexes. 


$150,000 FLOCK TO SELECT FROM 


One of our rams will bring fresh blood and improvement to your flock. We 
are specialists in fitting sheep for exhibition and can turn you out a show 
Come if you can—if not, write. 


flock ready to win. 


GLIMMERGLEN FARMS, Inc. 


Importers and Breeders, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


W. T. HYDE, Pres. 


Cooperstown is on the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 92 miles southwest of Albany. 
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GREEN BAY 


“THE GATEWAY TO CLOVERLAND” 


! 
| 


A truck train off{Northern Transportation Co. loaded with freight for’Cloverland points. 


A Stock Buying 


Market; A Fin- 

ancial Mart; A L ¢ 5 g 
} ee The great agricultural, indus 
AWholesale trial and financial channels 
Center; A Shop- | : 
ping Place; A of trade from the vast terri- 

Manufacturing : ; - ‘ 

District tory in Upper Michigan and 


Wisconsin follows a natural 


course into GREEN BAY. 


Stockmen, Farmers, and Business Men 
can obtain information of value 
by corresponding with the 


GREEN BAY ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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The morning of October 12th 
dawned clear and warm, but with the 
air impregnated by a smoky haze from 
the small fires here and there in the 
woods, which were inflammable as 
tinder after an unusually dry summer 
and fall. These fires had started from 
various causes all over the forested 
section of the state—from sparks of 
passing locomotives, from _ settlers 
clearing land and from fires of camp- 
ers. The rangers and patrolmen of 
the State Forest Service were living 
strenuous days and nights in fighting 
these small scattered fires, but they 
were few men and the territory they 
had to guard was vast and, in many 
cases, inaccessible. These isolated 
fires were not unusual in the spring 
and fall seasons, and the ordinary 
citizen gave them but passing atten- 
tion. 


But by noon of that fateful day un- 
usual changes in atmospheric condi- 
tions were apparent. The soft breeze 
that had come with the beautiful In- 
dian summer dawn had increased in 
intensity and was blowing an ever- 
strengthening gale. Great clouds of 
smoke began to roll up over the tree- 
tops and the air became acrid with the 
smell and taste of burning wood. 
Everything in the woods was dry_as 
powder, the forest floor was ankle 
deep in autumn leaves and every bit 
of grass and weeds was frost-killed 
and dead. 


Still stronger blew the wind and the 
sky became darker and darker with 
the smokey pall until the sun ap- 
peared a smear of blood in the grey 
heavens. The innocuous fires in the 
woods had leaped on the wings of the 
gale and became roaring red demons 
of destruction. Apprehension became 
rife and during the afternoon came 
reports of great conflagrations beyond 
control and sweeping with incredible 
speed across wide stretches of coun- 
try. 

As the sun dropped lower in the 
western heavens the mighty gale in- 
creased in fury and became a flame- 
laden hurricane—a tornado of red 
death against which nothing could 
stand and before which man could 
only flee. Cloquet lay directly in the 
path of one of these awful conflagra- 
tions and as evening came the people 
had begun their flight for safety. Re- 
ports of disaster were rife and alarm 
was strong in every heart. Already 
Brookston, the little village to the 
north, had been licked up by’ the 
flames and the homeless refugees had 
passed through Cloquet, huddled. in 
coal cars on the Great Northern rail- 
way. The east end of Duluth was 
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Entire City Destroyed by Fire “Comes Back” Within a Year 


(Continued from page 37) 


2TAuG-5,1919 


The “Bigger and Better Cloquet’’ One Year After the Historical Fire 


afire and the flames were at the very 
door of Carlton. The sky to the west 
and north was a mass of lurid flame 
and as the sun went down it was ap- 
parent that Cloquet was doomed. 

Then began that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten flight for safety. Those who had 
automobiles loaded them to capacity 
with other less fortunate and started 
toward Carlton, which providentially 
had been spared from the danger of 
the afternoon, but the great majority 
went toward the railway station, 
where long lines of gondolas and box 
cars were awaiting the refugees to 
take them to safety. The foresight 
of the railway officials in providing 
these trains is a thing that will long 
be held in grateful remembrance by 
the people of this city, for without 
them Cloquet would have been a char- 
nel house and the dead probably have 
been numbered by hundreds. As it 
was, the loss of life was negligible, but 
four authenticated fatalities being re- 
ported in the whole city. 

The flames entered the city at the 
western end and caught in the piled 
lumber of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany’s yards. The unparalleled fury 
of the wind lifted the burning boards 
and scattered them far and wide over 
the city, dozens of new fires spring- 
ing up each minute. The time of de- 
struction was short. A few hours and 
Cloquet was an utter ruin and desola- 
tion. A small group of buildings were 
left standing on Dunlap Island in the 
river; the two mills of the Cloquet 
Lumber Company were saved; the 
Johnson-Wentworth mill was barely 
out of the path of the flames, and the 
plants of the Northwest Paper Com- 
pany and the Rathborne, Hair & Ridg- 


way Company were spared. Five or 
six small residences in the east end 
of the city near the Berst plant did 
not burn and one school building was 
left—the Garfield school—near which 
one lone residence stood. Two resi- 
dences also remained in the west end 
of the city, but all else was complete- 
ly destroyed. 

The people who fled from the city 
on the trains were taken to Duluth 
and Superior, the Northern Pacific 
trains going to the former city and 
the Great Northern to the latter, 
where they were immediately housed 
and cared for by the kindly people of 
those cities. Many of those who left 
by automobile, and not a few who 
went out afoot, remained over night 
in Carlton, where every home was 
opened to their unfortunate neighbors. 
Many returned to the city. the next 
day, hoping against hope that some- 
thing had been spared, but when they 
saw the utter completeness of the .de- 
struction, then only did they realize 
that they had passed through an his- 
toric disaster—‘‘the greatest. confla- 
gration since San Francisco”’—it has 
been termed by well-informed insur- 
ance experts. 

It is not our intention to give a com- 
plete story of this conflagration; to 
tell of the many heroic deeds of res- 
cue or the brave fights lost and won 
to save poperty and lives from the 
devouring flames. Neither shall we 
go into the sorrowful details of the 
many dead; of the community grave 
with its score of bodies at Moose 
Lake; of ‘death curve” on the Pike 
Lake road, where automobiles piled 
up one on top of the other and where 
few of their occupants escaped. Nor 


Green Pastures Have Erased the Blackened Meadows 


will we spend any great time in m 
counting the privations of the ney 
few days, or the feeling of utter ia 
lation that, swept over everyone whe) 
they came back and saw, as it seeme| 
at that time, the very foundations ¢| 
existence swept away and the labo 
of a lifetime gone to naught. 

It is our purpose rather, now that | 
year has elapsed since that time, t 
speak more at length on the high eou 
age with which the people of Clogue 
faced the problem of re-establishmer 
and reconstruction; of the unpara| 
leled record of achievement in th 
past twelve months; of the sublim 
faith of the people of this city in it| 
future prosperity and permanenc 
The work accomplished here in th 
past year is the marvel of the whol) 


state, but it could never have bee 
accomplished if the morale of its pé| 
ple had not been of the highest sor 
That their courage was not broken D| 
their losses, their destitution and thei 
grief is a matter for wonderment 
that the whole community and cour 
tryside where the fire had wrought it 
will, and the people thereof faced th 
rigors of a northern Minnesota wil 
ter with bare hands, did not break wu 
der the strain seems more than pasi 
ing strange, and it is with grateful r 
membrance that the acknowledgemen 
is made that the credit for this phas 
of our rebuilding lies largely on th 
generous people of the nation—pal 
ticularly of Minnesota and Wisconsil 

There were a few days of black des 
pair, but the steadying hand on th’ 
shoulder, the first dollar in the empt 
pocket, went a long way toward fé 
storing wavering faith in the futuré 
Then when organization was _perfecl 
ed and the steady stream of relief be 
gan to come to the stricken onef 
courage revived and each and every 
one took a new grip on things all 
faced the future with clear eyes. 

No story of this section dealing will 
events since the fire would be com 
plete without reference at some leng 
to this phase of reconstruction. 1 
call went forth and the response Wa 
generous and immediate. a 

_of dollars and tons of food and. 

ing were rushed into the fire 
and with this relief came or; 
tion. Governor Burnquist and 
state officials were promptly on 
scene and set the machinery of 
state at work furthering the wor. 
relief. 

The State Motor Corps and 
Home Guards had heard the 
alarm as the storm of flame 
forth and were out all the night 0 
fire on their missions of rescue. 


~~~~(Continued on page 52) — 
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“¥F DO want to own my own 


range, and I can see that 
your lands are admirably 
adapted for sheep and cattle 
raising. But how can I get 
started owning that range 
when just now all my money 
is tied up in stock,” asks a 
young man from Montana 


in a recent letter. 
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ASY. Pick out the tract 
Ship 


your stock to it and it is yours 


you want to use. 
for a year. It will not cost 
youacent. After you have 
had this chance to try the 
country out, then you can 
start buying the lands by 
putting your profits into im- 
provements and payments on 
your land contract. 


No. 2 


Y this liberal offer you 
will not only take a 
profit from your stock, but 
you will also be accumulat- 
ing a handsome surplus by 
the increase in value of your 


land. 


Fair enough, is it not. Then 
write us today for further 
particulars so that you will 
be prepared to visit these 
lands early in the Spring and 
pick out that tract. 


CLOQUET LUMBER CO., NORTHERN LUMBER CO., JOHNSON-WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. 
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CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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HL ONDREDS of prospectors have spent years and 


panned’tons of gravel’and rock before ‘hitting 
Pay Dirt—earth which vields a profit§ 


Some farm land advertisers have “‘prospected”’ without strik- 
ing real Pay Dirt—advertising that paid sure and big. 

The southern half of Wisconsin is a ‘“‘bonanza” of land buy- 
ers. It is the surest, richest field for the land man. 


The Journal completely and thoroughly covers this section. 
It is read by most of the progressive families in this district. 
They have confidence in The Journal. Its policy, its “news, 
and its advertising. 


9,950 Farm Land Ads 


were printed in The Journal during 1919—making the big- 
gest land market of the biggest proved field of buyers for im- 
proved Wisconsin farms and the cut-over lands to the North. 


Your farm jand or cut-over land ad in the Journal will pan 
out in golden returns—it is real PAY DIRT. 


Over 100,000 circulation. 


Free 


Four times as many farm ads as Milwau- 
kee’s second paper. 


Reaches four out of five of the English 
speaking families in Milwaukee. 


A copy of the new Wisconsin 
Real Estate License Law in 
booklet form. 


Booklet ‘Agricultural Wiscon- 
sin’’ worth a lot to any land 
man. 


Has nearly 40,000 rural circulation. 


Pevoem ition regarding 400 Goes into every county in the State. 


Journal’s policy, service, cir- 
culation, advertising rates, 
and land bureau. 


Most successful advertising and promotion 
service department in Wisconsin. Free to 
advertisers. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


“Supreme in Milwaukee”’ “Dominant in Wisconsin” 


What a Decade Has Done for Norther 


Minnesota 
By HON. FRED D. SHERMAN 


Commissioner of Immigration for Minnesota = | 


HAT the past decade has done 
and what the future decade will 
do toward the development of 
Northern Minnesota is indeed an in- 
teresting story to those of this and 
other states, who have been watching 
the development of the Northwest. 
It is just ten years ago last summer 
that the writer had occasion to visit 
practically all of the counties of that 
section of the state, the itinerary em- 
bracing the following counties: Itasca, 
St, Louis, Lake, Carlton, Aitkin, Crow 
Wing, Clearwater, Beltrami, Cass, 
Hubbard, Todd, Kittson, Marshall, 
Polk, Roseau, Red Lake, Becker and 
Pine. At that time in northern and 
eastern Pine County, farmers were 
scarce and their farms were small, 
with very few poor roads. A trip 
through that section today we find 
many fine farms, good buildings, and 
many miles of graded roads. The dairy 
cow has played a part in the develop 
ment of Pine County and today there 
are nine creameries located in Pine 
County, with 1,882 patrons who are 
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velopment. Ten years ago when ¢t 
writer visited ‘Clearwater County, tt 
large lumber companies were ju: 
winding up their cut, for Clearwate 
County has been a lumbering count: 
and some of the finest white pine log 
ever drawn from a Minnesota fore 
were taken from the lands of Clea’ 
water County. The homesteader wa| 
there and just getting his start; try 
there was some farming done at the 
time, but the farms were small an 
pioneer conditions prevailed in near) 
all parts of the county. At that tim 
thousands of acres of school land 
were for sale in the county at an aye’ 
age of about $6 per acre, while toda 
practically all of the good school land 
which lie near the railroads ar 
bought up. Clearwater County, lik 
all other counties in .vorthern Minn 
sota, is a natural dairy country, an 
the dairy business which has been g§ 
rapidly developed has done wonder) 
for this county. Ten years ago ther 
were not any creameries in Clearwate 
County, while now there are geye 


delivering to these creameries the 
milk from 16,649 cows. Last year these 
creameries manufactured 1,085,838 
pounds of butter and paid to the farm- 
er of Pine County $263,933.44 in cash. 
To better appreciate the rapid devel- 
opment of the dairy industry in Pine 
County, we quote from the State Dairy 
and Food Commissioner’s report for 
the year 1908, just ten years ago, and 
we find there were only two cream- 
eries in the county with only 240 pat- 
rons delivering milk from only 1,637 
cows. Theses creameries manufac- 
tured that year, 301,891 pounds of but- 
ter, and paid the patrons $58,415.60. 
By comparing figures of 1908 with the 
corresponding figures of 1918, it will 
be seen that in ten years that county 
gained in creamery patrons 1,640. It 
gained in dairy cows, 15,012; manu- 
factured 784,047 more pounds of but- 
ter, and paid her farmers $205,517.84 
more than in 1908. Could there be 
any better proof of the growth and de. 
velopment of Pine County than in the 
figures quoted above. At the little 
town of Askove, a station north of 
Sandstone, on the Great Northern rail- 
road, ten years ago was surrounded by 
a little less than a wilderness, while 
today one can stand on the depot pat- 
form and count more than a dozen 
silos, which have been _ recently 
erected on good substantia: farms. 


Clearwater County is another county 
of Northern Minnesota, that, like the 
rest of the counties of Northern Min- 
nesota, is making rapid strides in de- 
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Ten Years Have Worked Wonderful Changes 
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creameries receiving milk from 3,16) 
cows. Last year these creamerie 
manufactured 236,963 pounds of butte. 
and paid the farmers of Clearwate 
County $53,029.11 in cash. Some prog 
ress in ten years. Hundreds of mile 
of good roads have been built in thi) 
county, good schools, churches, an 
hundreds of farm homes mark — thi | 
spot where, ten years ago, dense for) 
ests stood. 

Ten years ago Pennington cnt | 
was a part of Red Lake County, thi 
former being created about thre: 1 
years later from the northern half 0 
hed Lake. At that time the wester! 
and central portions of that terri or 
which now embraces the counties 0 
Red Lake and Pennington were Po 
well developed, but the eastern por : 
of the territory which forms a part 0 
the dividing line between the timber 
and prairie districts of Northern Mi 
nesota, was almost a wilderness. bu 
not so today. Practically every act 
of swamp land in this section ha 
been drained by either state, ¢ 
or judicial ditches, and now 
parts of the county which were 
time considered worthless has 
transformed into some of the ri 
farming territory in the state. 

In the territory embraced by ti 
two counties, dairying has made fr 
strides. Ten years ago there were ¢ 
four creameries in these two coun 
They were receiving milk from 
cows. The amount of butter man 
(Continued on page 46) 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-Operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 


of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel C. 

Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, Asst. 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Surplus and Profits, 


Capital, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland. 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Kor- 


Officers : 
Collins, Vice Pres, and Cashier; John N. 
pela, Asst. Cashier. 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 


Officers: LL. Anderson, Pres.; J. 8. Weidman, Jr., 

Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 

Anderson, Cashier. Directers: L. Anderson, Cal- 

derwood, Mich.; J. 5. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek; 

KE. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Hewlett, Bruce 

Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent Dodds, 
wen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers : 
ards, Vice Pres.; A 


Elisworth §. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Marquette National Ban! 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; D. 

W. Powell, Vice Pres.; F. H. Begole, Vice Pres. ; 

F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, Asst. Cash- 

fer; E. A. Brown, Second Asst. Cashier; J. G 

Reynolds, Wm. G. Mather, Daniel W. Powell, A. 

T. Roberts, Austin rare’ Dan H. Ball, R. P. 
ronson. 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 


of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 
Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A.J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §S. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 


Harmon, Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People”’ 


invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mall with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 


PEI CAE ey siete cael sala aiales $200,000 
BUrplUs? ac kccaose cin cec eke $200,000 
Undivided Earnings ...... $250,000 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; BE. M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell. 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste.’ Marie 
Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 


been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers: ‘R.° G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
Vice Pres.; Chase §. Osborn, Vice Pres.; E. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; hs “ Case, Vice Pres. and 
ashier. 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers ©. W. Johnson, Pres.; BE. H. Hotchkiss, 


Vice Pres. and Cashier. 
ee 


EE, 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. 8. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman, Advisory 
‘ Commit: 


ee! 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Financing the Farm 


tion of every business. 

Farming is a business—exactly 
as complicated, or as simple, depend- 
ing upon the viewpoint, as any other 
business. 

To successfully operate a farm—es- 
pecially a new farm—the right kind 
of financial foundation must first be 
laid. Material for this foundation 
usually is found in the banks of a com- 
munity. It is the banker, rather than 
anyone else, who understands financ- 
ing, whether it be for an iron or steel 
plant, a lumbering operation, the cat- 
tle business, the dairy farm, or any 
other kind of farm. Financing is 
based, in the main, upon fixed prin- 
ciples. It doesn’t matter much wheth- 


Prtor ot financing is the founda- 


‘er the business is manufacturing or 


farming—the principles apply just the 
same. 

The best step a farmer can take is a 
step toward his banker. If the banker 
is the right sort he will gladly discuss 
farm problems, even though no actual 
financial transaction may follow. 
Usually he will be able to suggest a 
method whereby some problem can be 
met. The farmer, who, when he visits 
town, steps in at the bank for a fifteen 
minute chat, is very likely to get a 
new angle on things and soon will be 
using the bank in a practical and sen- 
sible way. 

Banks are not merely depositories 
It is, of course, wise to begin banking 
relations with a deposit; but the bank 
that is interested exclusively in the 
depositor soon fails. It must have 
quite as much interest in the borrow- 
er—always assuming that this bor- 
rower is working sanely and soundly. 


A farmer who has proven that he 
can grow profitable crops is fully jus- 
tified in borrowing during periods of 
the year that mean expense, without 
income, to him. For instance, a farm- 
er needing large supplies of expensive 
seed should get adequate help from 
his banker to buy this seed—always 
assuming that he has proven his abil- 
ity to handle the seed and the result- 
ing crop, successfully. 


A farmer who has good pasturage, 
good barns, and who knows how, 
ought to be able to buy live stock to 
use the pastures, with the help of his 
banker. 


Permanent improvements, farm ma- 
chinery under certain conditions, 
seeds, or live stock, will be financed 
through the banks if the right men 
want the loans. 


The settler, even if he is practically 
without resources, ought to get ac- 
quainted with local bankers and dis-- 
cuss his préblems with them. He will 
not be able to borrow much at first; 
but a good banker will help him de- 
velop, not only his farm, but also his 
borrowing power. 

Farming and banking go hand in 
hand. The bank will not prosper 
without farm depositors; the farm is 
not likely to prosper without banking 
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assistance. The right kind of deb 
shows progress; the wrong kind, 0 
course, is a forerunner of failure. é 

So the farmer who foresees possible 
debt ought to at once consult a bank. 
er so that the debt in prospect will be- 
come the right kind, instead of the 
wrong kind, of debt. 


Backing Stockmen . 


“Live stock paper” is now taking 
an important part in Cloverland bank- — 
ing. A few years ago this form of se- 
curity was unknown in this district, 
but now it is not unusual for banks 
to loan sums ranging from $10,000 to 
$50,000, and even more, to practical, 
experienced stockmen. a 


Y 
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The 


First National Bank 
of 
Duluth, Minnesota 


With resources of over 
$25,000,000.00 


With Thirty-two years of 
sound, conservative 
banking 


Invites your business 


“The Bank of Friendly Service’ 
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First National Bank of 
Tron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 
Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- © 


Vice-President; W, J. Cud- 
Fd: 


berly, 
lip, Second Vice-President; 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 


Assistant Cashier; J. 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
BE. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


W. Franson, 


Of Interest to Farm and Real Estate Owners, 
Rural Bankers, Land Companies 


Y OuUNG married man, 32 years old, German born, with 12 years’ ex- 
perience in Business and Farm Administration; an executive of 
ability, concrete extensive knowledge, broad vision, and ample common 


sense, well versed in 


ACCOUNTING, BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION, FARMING, STOCKRAISING, 
DAIRYING AND MARKETING, RURAL ORGANI- 
ZATION, AND DEVELOPMENT PUBLICITY WORK 


seeks position for April 1, 1920. Applicant is qualified to fill successfully the Position of— » 
Manager of large Farming and Stock Raising or Dairying enterprise; 
Manager of the Rural Extension Department of progressive banking 
institution; Manager of Land company with large colonization pro- 
ject of merit; or similar position, and invites correspondence, relative to 
large and reasonably permanent propositions only. 


Address PAUL WEIS, 7008 Carpenter St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


> 
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Billions in 


HE VALUE of farm crops for 1919 is 

placed at $14,092,740,000 by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Corn is king. The 
last crop is worth nearly four billion dollars. 
Other principal products and their value are: 
Cotton, $2,332,913,000; hay, $2,129,087,000; 
wheat, $2,028,522,000; oats, $895,603,000. 


Wisconsin as one of the leading agricultural 
states has helped to swell the crop total. Clov- 
erland is helping to increase the state’s pro- 
duction. 


Milwaukee is the southern gateway to Clov- 
erland. This bank will weleome any oppor- 
tunity to be of service to its ‘‘up-state’’ friends. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
-Milwaukee.-- 


“IF 1 HAD KNOWN” 


That is what Jones said after he failed. 


-Hecould have known. You can know a number 


of basic things which affect your business by just reading 
our Fundamental Trade Letter which will be sent on the 
last day of this month to every man who asks for it. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK, Duluth 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


] 


Checking Accounts Foreign Exchange 
Savings Accounts Safe Deposit Boxes 
Travelers’ Checks Trust Department 


Total Resources, September 12th, 1919 . . . . . Over $20,000,000.00 
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Speaking of Banks and Banking 


BANK ‘‘AD”’ means nothing 
unless there is behind it a 
REAL SERVICE that will help to 
build up YOUR business. The 
splendid growth of THE MeCART- 
NEY NATIONAL BANK may be 
attributed to the fact that because 
Capital and of its service the business of its 
customers is made to grow. No 
Surplus bank can grow and prosper un- 
less its customers grow. So our 
$600 000 first aim is to help our customers 
along the road to prosperity. 
Once a customer of this bank you 
become a member of the BANK 
FAMILY with its co-operation 
and sympathy in all your under- 
takings that are of a legitimate 
character, 


Come and see 


or write us. 


The McCartney National Bank 


Green Bay, Wis. 


BANKING BY MAIL 
IS PERFECTLY SAFE 


F YOU LIVE at a distance from this 
Bank you can use Uncle Sam’s Mail 
Service to good advantage in your banking. 
By doing so you can save a trip to town 
when it is inconvenient to come in person. 


And “Banking by Mail” is perfectly safe 
if the sender uses ordinary care in mailing 
his letters. Money can be sent in the form 
of a post office or express order, draft or 
check, and without being registered. Cur- 
rency should be forwarded by registered 
mail—always. 


You'll find our bank-by-mail service entire- 
ly satisfactory. 


ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 


cating in this vicinity will find First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


us both able and willing to assist 
them. 


‘SAULT: SAVINGS - ‘BANK 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $300,000 
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Attractive 


Opportunities 


To buy cut-over range 


and 


agricultural lands 


from an old, reliable lumber company at 
prices and on terms which are most attractive 


at this time, when. 


GREATER 
CLOVERLAND 


is finishing a year of great success in sheep 


and cattle grazing on cut-over lands, and a 
year of unprecedented sale of and location on 
new farming locations in what Frank J. 


Hagenbarth says is “the greatest agricultural 


and live stock section in the United States, if 


not in the world.”’ 


For full information address 


SAWYER-GOODMAN CO. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Or 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO. 


GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


What a Decade Has Done for Northern j 
Minnesota j 


(Continued from page 42) 


tured was 200,998 pounds, and $28,- 
824.59 was paid to the patrons. Today, 
in the counties of Red Lake and Pen- 
nington, we find ten large creameries, 
receiving milk from 6,597 cows. Last 
year these creameries manufactured 
911,159 pounds of butter and paid their 
patrons $219,477.57. Practically the 
same progress has been made in de- 
veloping the counties of Roseau, Kitt- 
son and Marshall, those past ten years 
as we find in Red Lake and Penning- 
ton. Thousands of acres of level prai- 
rie lands that a decade ago were idle 
and undeveloped have been _ trans- 
formed into fertile farms. Roads, 
bridges and schools have been built 
and many thriving towns are found 
along the various lines of railway. A 
general air of prosperity prevails and 
land values are steadily increasing. In 
the timbered counties to the east, de- 
velopment has not been so fast as in 
the prairie counties, but much prog- 
ress is evident. Grand Rapids, in Itas- 
ca County furnishes a good illustration 
of what has been accomplished in the 
past ten years. In the summer of 
1908, the writer visited Grand Rapids, 
which was then the seat of great lum- 
bering industries. From the express 
cars of every train arriving from Du- 
luth, cases of eggs, tubs of butter, 
cans of milk, and crates of vegetables 
were unloaded on the depot platform, 
having been shipped in there to supply 
the local demand. On the streets of 
the village, the lumberjack and river 
driver swarmed while the camp mana- 
gers were buying cross-cut saws and 
cant hooks. Last summer we again 
visited Grand Rapids, but it was not 
the Grand Rapids of ten years ago. 
Out going trains for Duluth and other 
cities along the Range were carrying 
tubs of butter, cases of eggs, cans of 
milk, vegetables, etc. In the stores, 
the farmers’ wives were trading their 
farm produce for merchandise and the 
farmers were investing their money in 
breaking plows and cultivators. This 
means but one thing, in ten years, 


‘Grand Rapids had changed from a lum- 
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bering town to an agricultural town; 
she is producing instead of consuming, 

Beltrami County, next to St. Louis, 
the largest in the state, has made | 
wonderful progress, especially in the i 
southern half, and pretty nearly all of 
that country south of Red Lake 


prosperous farms are found in eve 
township. North of Red Lake there is 
a vast area of country still in its | 
primeval state, but these lands are 
gradually settled up, and in a few 
years Beltrami County will be occu 
pied with enough people to make 
rapid progress in developing all see. 
tions of the county. In the vicinity o 
Spooner, Baudette and Williams, alon 
the line of the Canadian Northern rail- 
road, the country is quite well devel- 
oped, and some fine farms are found, 
Koochiching County and northe 
St. Louis are just in their infancy 
far as development is concerned, and 
lumbering is still the principal occu- 
pation there, but where the timber 
has been removed for several mile 
back from the railroads, the settler 
has come to live and many small - 
though prosperous farms are found, 
As fast as the timber is removed, the | 
pioneer farmers move in and I predict — 
that in ten years many of the fertile — 
lands in Koochiching and northern — 
St. Louis Counties will be transformed 
into some of the richest farms in 
Northern Minnesota, 
Lake and Cook Counties have less 
development than any of the other | 
counties of Northern Minnesota. There | 
is, however, much good land in these 
counties, which will eventually be — 
converted into farms. Along the rail _ 
roads and back from the lake smal | 
farms are being developed and more — 
settlers are coming in each year. | 
If the same progress in the agricul | 
tural development of Northern Minne _ 
sota is made in the next decade, as 
has been in the past, a great surprise | 
is in store for him who is familiar — 
with conditions there now and will 
wait ten years and then pay another _ 
visit to this “Empire of the North.” 


Ice on the Farm No Longer Regarded — 
as a Luxury ) 


CE FOR USE on the farm, especial- 

ly the dairy farm, is no longer re- 

garded as a luxury. Many thou- 
sands of dollars are lost every year, 
says the United States Department of 
Agriculture, because of the improper 
cooling of milk and cream. One-half 
of a ton of ice to the cow is held to be 
sufficient to cool cream and hold it at 
a low temperature for delivery two or 
three times a week. Around two tons 
to the cow should be stored where 
milk is to be cooled. A higher quality 
of products and the fewer deliveries 
necessitated are important items in 
the saving made. 


Experiments made at the South Da- 
kota experiment station show that ice 


Winter Disposal 


ISPOSAL of manure as fast as it 
D is produced in winter is advocated 

by M. J. Thompson, superintend- 
ent of the Duluth sub-station of the 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture 
Double handling is avoided. Losses by 
leaching are held to be slight. The 
Duluth district has deep snow and 
low temperatures, but in five years of 
live stock farming at the sub-station 


‘there has been no deviation from the 


rule of hauling the manure to the 
fields promptly. Mr. Thompson says: 

“The spreader is operated as late in 
the fall as possible. With the com- 
ing of snow a rough box with runners 
attached is placed at each barn, the 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


of Manure Urged ] 


can be stored to good advantage in 

pits in the ground. From one pit 36 

per cent of the original amount of icr _ 
stored was recovered and used. “A 
shrinkage of 64 per cent appears — 
large,” says the South Dakota bulle- | 
tin, “but the conveniences and bene- — 
fits of having ice daily more than Te- 
pay for the loss.” 


Good farm ice-houses can be built at 
low cost, say agricultural engineers at — 
Minnesota University Farm. When | 
sawdust is used for insulation, around — 
50 per cent of the original ice can be 
recovered. If natural bodies of water. 
are not available, ice can be obtained | 
by building ice ponds or by freezing | 
water in cans. 


manure is dumped into it and in freez 
ing weather it is hauled to the field at 
once. z. 
“We manure the grain stubble where 
hay is to follow the coming season. 
This insures a good hay crop even 
though the year may be dry. The ma 
nure is worked into the soil thorough- 
ly before the cultivated crop follows 
in its turn. Likewise the weed seeds 
are sprouted and out of the way with 
the hay crop. As nearly as possibl 
we try to apply at the rate of two 
tons an acre a year for each acre un 
der the plow. Thus in a five-year 
tation this would mean ten tons Dp 
acre to each field applied once in fi 
years.” 
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These Wyoming Sheep 


Grazed Near Two Harbors, Minn., 


Brought Top 
Market Price 


shipped 4,100 sheep to a range near [wo Harbors, 
Minnesota, the 6th of last July, and sent his first bunch 
to South St. Paul, where they brought top market, on 
September 15th. 


Do You Know of 


| : FROBERT Ae CROSTHWAITE of Cody, Wyoming, 
a Better Record? 


| There are thousands of acres more in Lake County, 
| Minnesota, and in the vicinity of Two Harbors, just as 
good as the range that gave Mr. Crosthwaite such a 
handsome profit for coming to Cloverland. These ranges 
of blue grass and clover await your flocks and herds. 


Two 
arbors, | Inspect Lake County cut-over land first, 


_ Two Harbors, and if satisfied, bring on vour 


_ Lake County, 
"Minnesota. sheep and cattle. 


; When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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It is what we aim to give every client, 


whether shipper of stock or purchaser 
of feeders. Thirty-three years’ expe- 
rience justifies us in the use of this 
slogan—thirty-three years of building 
and bettering our organization. 


Keep posted. Our 16-page weekly market 


news review, the Live. Stock Report, is free: 


CLAY ROBINSON & CO. 
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the winter ration, As nearly as I 
mn ascertain a safe average crop of 
tabagas, including the tops, is 25 
ns to the acre. If it costs $40 per 
re to raise them, a reasonable esti- 
ate, the per ton cost would be $1.60, 
they fulfill the first requirement of 
ing cheap. Assuming this yield and 
st as being fairly accurate, it would 
en require only one-twentieth of an 
‘tre to produce enough rutabagas, 
eding 20 pounds a day for 125 days, 
carry a steer through the winter. 
; against this about 1% acres of mea- 
w would be required to produce the 
quisite amount of hay, and the hay 
puld- be worth about $45 as against 
'e $2 cost of the roots, plus the ex- 
nse of harvesting and storing. 
It is not intended here to go into the 
jod value of rutabagas. This is 
‘erywhere recognized and the only 
jason they are not fed more in other 
istricts is because the climate is not 
/apted to their economical produc- 
pn. The point of nutrition, then, is 
sumed to be a matter of common 
feiience There is difficulty in con- 
\iving any crop more easily harvest- 
( than rutabagas, or most roots, for 
sey may be gathered at any time 
Tage a period of approximately six- 
days in the fall. Rain or sunshine, 
ow or frost will not damage the crop 
ir interrupt, necessarily, the harvest. 
ius another of the requirements is 
‘tisfactorily met. 


lNearly every farmer up here has a 
jot cellar which is in successful use, 
id withcut doubt the stockman would 
« well to build one in the absence of 
ty better method of preserving the 
jots. But instead of the cellar, where 
ie tops, which carry more food value 
ir ton than the roots, would soon 
soil, the only untried part of this 
sheme provides that the roots and 
tos together be cut up and put in 
sos. Almost every green crop of the 
fm has been successfully ensiled, 
¢d why not roots? They have the 
ieee ingredients to make good 
sage. The objection may be raised 
ht they contain too much water. 
£30 you have probably been wonder- 
ir where the necessary amount of 
righage is coming from. We will 
11 both of those birds with one stone 
_ adding to the roots, as the silo is 
ing filled, enough chopped straw— 
ci, parley, pea, or wheat, whatever 
ya may have or can buy easiest— 
toreby furnishing the roughage in a 
wise palatable form. The propor- 
tn of straw necessary to absorb the 
écess moisture must of necessity 
wey some according to the variety 
v2d and the amount of moisture it 
citains. It will take approximately 
ce ton of straw to every 2% tons of 
rabagas, this being “just about the 
é1ount you would want to feed with 
t> roots. This provides for utilizing 
é roughage what is too often a wast- 
€ product of the field, but if not 
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~Winter Feeding in Upper Michigan 


(Continued from page 38) 


grown by the operator in sufficient 
quantities straw is something that 
can be bought at a reasonable price. 
The result is a feed superior to hay 
which will cost in the silo between 
$4 and $5 per ton, depending upon how 
much value is put on the straw. If it 
is taken from your own stack at $6 
per ton, the resulting ensilage has 
cost about $3.25 per ton; if you have 
to buy the straw at $10 per ton then 
the ensilage has cost you about $4.50 
per ton—exclusive of the cost of fill- 
ing the silo. 


To sum up, if you carry a steer 
through the winter on hay and you 
feed it 20 pounds a day for 125 days, 
it has consumed 2,500 pounds of hay 
which is well worth at present $30. If 
you feed it 40 pounds a day of this 
silage it has consumed 5,000 pounds 
which would be worth, say $5 per ton 
or $12.50, a saving of $17.50 on each 
steer, or in terms of sheep about $2.25 
per head. Not only have you saved a 
nice profit, but your stock will come 
through the winter in better shape. 
Particularly will this be true of breed- 
ing ewes. A little oil cake or meal fed 
in addition leaves nothing to be de- 
sired as a fattening ration. 


The Scotch raise some of the finest 
beef cattle in the world and they are 
mostly fed, we are reliably informed, 
nothing but roots, straw and oil cake. 
Consequently the ration above is noth- 
ing new, it has been tried and found 
to have unusual merit. Only the 
method of storing and handling is a 
departure, and this has been success- 
ful with other crops. Though the 
theory is lacking the proof of prac- 
tice, is it not a reasonable presump- 
tion that practice will prove the 
theory correct? 


If we can produce beef and mutton 
up here on a winter ration as inexpen- 
sive as this one described, in combi- 
nation with our wonderful summer 
pasture Cloverland must develop into 
the greatest live stock section there is 
in the whole United States. 


Shorthorn Congress to be 
‘ Held in Chicago 


The third annual Shorthorn Con- 
gress, a combined show and’sale, and 
a meeting ground for lovers of that 
breed from all parts of the world, will 
be held in the International Amphi- 
theater in Chicago, February 17 to 19. 
No individual breeder or firm may ex- 
hibit more than ten animals in order 
that the show may have wider repre- 
sentation. Prizes aggregating - $5,000 
in cash will be extended from fifteen 
to twenty places in the various 
classes. A program designed to ap- 
peal to ‘all observing people whether 
breeders or not, has been arranged, 
and speakers of international reputa- 
tion will be heard. 
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How Much Wire Fencing Are You 


Going to Need This Spring? 


DISTANCE 
BETWEEN 
BARS-InchES 
| bh 


ri Ht loa 


Due to unsettled 
market conditions you 


should place your order for 
fencing at the earliest possible date. 


E carry a complete stock of sheep 

and cattle fencing, roofing, and 
hardware fixtures for stock sheds and 
ranch houses. Our warehouse is so 
situated within the Cloverland terri- 
tory that we are able to make prompt 
deliveries. 


Write Us Your Requirements 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


Long Distance Phone 400 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


? WE ARE CALLING 
2 pee 2 ey OU re oe 


tools and equipment. 


Marinette County, Wis., and Menominee County, 
' Mich. At the Gateway of Cloverland 
LEARN THE FACTS 7 
YOUR CARD will bring complete Cloverland information 
FARMS— All sizes, locations, and prices, with or without stock, 


UNDEVELOPED LANDS in any quantity for farming, stock- 
Taising, grazing or investment. 


_ 


NOMINEE ABSTRACT AND LAND COMPANY 


Box 64, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
markets. For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 


prices. terms to suit purchasers. For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


[So AGRE + AED PRI. RA OT AEA TINO EET LS SOY eS 
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(ee Silage vs. Root Crops for Dairy Cattle 


(Continued from page 35) 


Pe atta 


will prove conclusively that we can the previous statement in regard 
raise a silage crop which will serve roots. j } 
our needs as efficiently and at less Winter Ration of Great Interest I 


ight sc) ta Mares abe With many, too little effort has bee: 
Crops for the Silo in Northern made to keep young breeding stoc] 
Michigan. and steers growing during the winte 

The digestive organs of animals months. Cattle of this class ofte)| 
that chew their cuds are so formed as_ lose weight during cold weather an\ 
to require a comparatively juicy and depend on summer pastures fo) 


ti 


E are keenly interested in the bulky food. Therefore, the cow can- growth. This is an expensive meth 
not thrive on an entirely dry ration od of wintering cattle. Ideal cond) 
development of the agricultural as well as the horse. The most ideal tions consist in keeping the youn) 
food for the dairy cow, or cattle in cattle growing on economic feeds jj 


A sis loverland. general, is good pasture; but, for a winter as well as in the summer, Th 
and grazing opportunities of Clove period of from six to about seven Upper Peninsula of Michigan is note 


* ey months of the year, green pasture is . for its productiveness of timothy an 

What helps oes part of this Empire not available in aed of ine Upper clover and, from the latter, it carrie 
. Peninsula of Michigan. During this the name, “‘Cloverland,”’ a cheerfy| 

of the North helps it all period, the best substitutes we have name, indeed. But, in fact, most pec 
for pasture are oat and pea silage ple in Cloverland becloud that nam 

and such roots as Giant feeding beets, by raising timothy, a poer quality 0} 

mangels, rutabagas, and turnips. hay for cattle and especially for thos) 

Since oat and pea silage yields ap- of the growing age and dairy cows, | 


. 


Mri sdaslpetb ee 2 pms as much fy Clover is an excellent feed, ever 
os matter per 100 lbs., three and one-ha one will agree, as a maintenanc 
Calumet on Hecla Mining times as much protein, almost twice roughage. Yet, it is possible to im 
as much carbohydrates, ten times aS prove and cheapen this feed by th 

Company much fat, and about two and one-half addition of some succulence like silag 

times as much total digestible nutri- or roots. This winter, several youn 

ents as do mangel wortzels; about growing bulls were fed a couple ¢ 

JAMES MacNAUGHTON twice the digestible nutrients of ruta) months on mixed hay alone. The 
Vice-president and General Manager bagas; and, since root crops require became very emaciated. Fat, whic 
much more labor, which in this coun- was put upon their bodies while o| 


try is very scarce and expensive, asture, was taken off for sustenance 
CALUMET MICHIGAN silage made from oats and peas is and growth of bone material. Ha 
far more economical. Oat and pea this practice of feeding been contil 
silage is not a complete raticm in ued, the animals would have repri 
itself, although the nutritive ratio is sented simply a skeleton covered wit! 
1:5:3. It does tend to heavy milk an unhealthy skin. People who fee 
production and economical milk can their cattle this way know the abov 
be made by feeding oat and pea silage statement to be true. There ar| 
and a legume hay without the use of many of them in the Upper Peninsul:| 
much grain. Cattle fed this way don’t grow. The 
The following is a table of the di- cannot grow because the feed the 
gestible nutrients of oat and pea sil- are getting is of such nature that the 
age as compared with corn silage can barely exist. In the meantim: 
made from mature corn and immature they are robbing their bodies of the 
corn, the latter being the only kind portion of fat stored away ‘while o 
we can grow for silage here, and with  Cloverland’s green _ pastures. Ar 
rutabagas and mangels, taken from those conditions necessary? Is 


i 
Henry’s Text on “Feeds and Feed- impossible to feed these cattle mor 


hayes than hay alone? Decidedly, no 
CUT- OVER rr Digestible Nutrients in 100 Pounds 
cres HARDWOOD Dry Matter Crude Carbo- Nutriti 
In 100 Ibs. Protein hydrates Fat Total [ 
Feeding Stuff Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
hamice er of timothy, clover and mit hine cass grass. Well watered with ee ae pea nee eae a he af 1 
: orn Sliage (Immature sieletsun > A - ° 
spring brooks. Unequalled for cattle or sheep ranch. rahe atinee pr tarey ae, ome 263 ie 150 7 17:7 
2 Bout apie ep ae ely ay 1.6 hg! : Be 
ange WUE ZO SCs ie aista <vssene Me 8 5 S 4 
Price $7 to $10 an Acre 
Special price on first section sold. Write for further particulars and Note that 100 lbs. of oat and pea  OCloverland’s rich soil is noted far an 
map to silage contains 1.2 lbs. more dry mat- wide for its ability to produce unsul 


ter, 1.7 lbs. more crude protein, .38 lbs. passed. yields of roots, small =| 

; more fat, and only 2.4 lbs, less carbo- and legumes. 
E. L. STANFOR D, Marquette, Mich. hydrates than does 100 Ibs. of mature Other young cattle on the Uppel 
corn silage. Also, that it bears out peninsula Experiment Station Fart! 
of about the same age and size, fer 
20 lbs. of roots, 10 lbs. of oat an| 
pea silage, and 1 lb. of grain in add 
tion to the mixed hay, were in g00/ 
shape and healthy growing condition 


They had grown to be much large 
than the others because of the fac 
that they had been kept growing all 
putting more meat on their backs, §' 
to speak, while the others were partl} 


living on the flesh previously put 0) 

when in the pasture. Thereteaaaa 

e ° ° this additional food or succu enc: 
Find the Best Grazing Lands in the which is necessary to keep the youn) 
animals growing through the ve 

s * ° that we are all interested in. In th 

world in Northern Wisconsin and the corn belt, people have no troubli 
about raising the great pee OF 

H C = corn, but it is grown successfu 

Upper Peninsula of Michigan. ouly’a few parte of the, Upaiaaa 
sula of Michigan. If we have ome 

substitutes for corn which mage 

VW ‘ used to advantage in furnishing su 

€ offer great inducements. eulence for our winter stock rations 


many parts of the Upper Peninsuli 


(Continued on page 54) 


Write Us for Particulars FLORENCE COURMEEE 


BALDWIN CORPORATION, Appleton,Wis, | |"secrnscrcatns 


tracts of 320 acres up to 5,000 
acres. For full particulars, write 


PETER McGOVERN LAND CO.,Florence, Wit 
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A DEPENDABLE RANGE 


is the goal of every stockman. With 
a dependable range he feels sure of 
success and secure against future ad- 
versity. A tract of select, cut-over 
land in Cloverland offers stockmen 
this opportunity. 


Tracts to Suit Needs 


We have several choice ranges among 
our holdings which we will sell to 
practical stockmen on terms that will 
be to his advantage. 


CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland” 


Entire City Destroyed by Fire “Com 
Back” Within a Year 


(Continued from page 40) 


next day, driving on roads still lined 
with fire, the soldiers of the Fourth 
Minnesota National Guard came to 
Cloquet and took the situation in 
hand. Following close behind them 
were the trucks and vans from Du- 
luth and Superior with food. The Red 
Cross, then efficiently organized for 
war work, took charge of the emer- 
gency measures until the Minnesota 
Forest Fires Relief Commission was 
organized and began to _ function, 
which it did in a surprisingly short 
time. During the immediate emer- 
gency hundreds of volunteer workers 
tendered their services and by their 
efforts accomplished almost miracles 
in extending assistance. An efficient 
organization was quickly built up and 
the measure of relief was put on a 
practical business basis. 


At first this was made possible only 
by the generous contributions, but 
later the Minnesota legislature met 
and passed a bill appropriating $1,- 
800,000 for relief and reconstruction 
in the fire zone. Neither food, money 
or clothing was given out as charity 
or accepted as such, but represented 
rather the sympathy of those more 
fortunate and was administered with 
the view of re-establishing the people 
of the devastated area, that they might 
again take their places as producing 
members of the great commonwealth. 

The effect on Cloquet was magical. 
Every man’s head went up, and a city 
of shacks arose on the ashes of the 
burned city before snow came. To be 
sure, the influenza epidemic made 
things inconvenient for a time, but 
proved no deterrent to the feverish 
rush to build temporary homes. And 
snug and “comfy” these ‘little rough 
shacks proved to be. The people 
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Per acre. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 
ULI 


AAT 


vi 


250.000 lan 


Located in fourteen counties 
in Cloverland — the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Prices $5 to $15 


Terms reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


Marauette, 


HANA 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


lands for sale in tracts 
to suit the purchasers 


February, | 


ae ai 


ei 


} 
|| 
| 
were eager to return and did retin 
by scores and hundreds, school | 
opened, there was work in Dley, 
the mills and factories which had§. 
caped the fire formed an indust)) 
nucleus of great importance. 


Right there the future of Cloct 
was determined, beyond any ques), 
or doubt. It was home to her Boils 
and they had come back home; |q 
dug in their toes and had a ‘ering 
their faces. Cloquet was “cong 
back.” And they didn’t wait }r 
spring, either. As if by magic, ). 
manent homes began to arise and\p 
every hand was heard the sounds 
building and talk of building. Ihe 
limits were established for the bj. 
ness section, insuring better prof. 
tion against another conflagration, \q 
the appearance as well as the sajy 
of the main parts of the city were “Ml 
safeguarded. 

During the remainder of the Sle 
the permanent reconstruction was p- 
fined largely to residences, the grit. 
er portion of which on the start we 
homes for the employees of the Nobh- 
west Paper Company, which (jd 
promptly organized a building deft 
ment and handled this work for tir 
men. Other homes began to gojp 
here and there, and while it was et 
winter Johnson Brothers’ store be 
ing, the Lane Hardware building \d 
the Salem hotel, all of permaint 
brick construction, were gotten wer 
way. ie 

With the advent of spring came 
real period of reconstruction. Bere 
the frost had yet left the ground 
army of workmen had started Pi 
building of “the bigger and better o 
quet” we had all talked of duringie 
winter, but little did we realize at 


Michigan 


te just how much better it would 
» The city became a hive of fever- 
is industry; the debris left by the fire 
43 speedily removed and streets and 
4, were piled high with building 
nterials; houses seemed to arise 
or night like mushroom, but 
tlse houses were anything but 
shroom-like in their construc- 
iii. It may be safely said that 
n) a permanent structure has been 
p up in this city but that is better, 
re modern in its construction and 
re fully fitted with those conven- 
icces of the home that a few years 
, were looked vn as luxuries. The 
bliness blocks are handsome types 
oorick and stone construction, care- 
ely planned for the ends which they 
wil serve. 
ooking back over the accomplish- 
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ments of the past year, well might we 
rechristen Cloquet ‘“‘The Miracle City,” 
yet the realization is borne in upon 
us that our work of rebuilding is far 
from being completed. Many 
structures are now definitely planned 


but as yet not accomplished, and it igs | 


a certainty that hundreds of new 
homes will be built during the com- 
ing year. 

Yet in the years to come we will 
look back to 1919 as the epochal year 
of our civic life. The fiery test of Oc- 
tober 12, 1918, was enough to make 
the stoutest heart quail, but it was in- 
sufficient to destroy the biggest and 
most glorious asset of our people— 
their indomitable courage and their 
unconquerable faith in their home 
town. No longer a dream, the “Big- 
ger and Better Cloquet” is here. 


A $9,000,000,000 ENTERPRISE 


‘The live stock industry is Ameri- 

4 greatest productive, industrial 
4 commercial business,’ said Mr. 
T gle, one of the extension men of 
1 Colorado Agricultural College. 
Ten to back up his statement he 
aged: 

\if you can imagine a company 
ssitalized at $9,000,000,000, with 
3, 0,000 stockholders scattered from 
y/ end of the country to the other, 
yi have an idea of the extent of this 
es 5 

There are millions of people in 
Z/ope and America who are depend- 
nm upon this industry for the larger 
“ab of their daily food. Think of the 
re: number of laborers employed on 
ue and farms in the raising and 
n¢dling of the 74,000,000 hogs, 68,- 
(000 cattle, 50,000,000 sheep, and 
£00,000 horses and mules, the enor- 
nis finance required for operation; 
hb 1,500,000,000 acres of grazing and 
yture lands used in producion; the 
)i ons of bushels of grain and billions 
fions of hay raised and fed. Now 
hk of the millions of cars used in 


| 
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stoeckman. 


tees 
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Assembled Acreages in 


WISCONS! 


Are Now Ready for the Western Grazer or 
the Corn Belt Live Stock Farmer 


transporting the stock to market; the 
huge killing, packing and _ storage 
plants whose thousands of men are 
employed in butchering, dressing and 
preparing live stock and meats for 
public consumption. Great strings of 
refrigerator cars are required to dis- 
tribute prepared meats over the na- 
tion and to seaports for export.” 


Northern Oats Takes a 
National Prize 


Competing against exhibitors from 
the United States and Canada, Charles 
Larson, Bayfield County (Wisconsin) 
farmer, took third prize on oats grown 
in Bayfield County at the International 
Grain Show at Chicago last month. 

Larson owns a farm near Port Wing, 
where the prized oats were grown. 
They demonstrate what Northern Wis- 
consin’s cut-over timber lands will do 
when properly cultivated. Mr. Lar- 


fine | 


son took the land a few years ago as | 


wild cut-over brush and stump land. 


RANCHES OF ANY SIZE 


360,000 acres of the best grassed and clov- 
er-covered cut-over-lands, all watered by 
streams and lakes, have been assembled 
in Northern Wisconsin, and will be ap- 


portioned out in solid blocks to suit the 


_ Get your location before the Spring rush is on 


Write to the 


‘Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


_ Athletic Club Building, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Oneida County 


Wisconsin 


Where 25,000 western sheep 
were pastured this season 


Some of these Stockmen are 
Wintering Here 


Range for thousands more. Abundance 
Plan to 
graze in Oneida County, Wisconsin, in 1920, 


of good water, grass and clover. 


and then pick out your permanent ranch. 


ADDREjSS 


County Board of Supervisors 
RHINELANDER, ONEIDA COUNTY, WIS. 


235,000 Acres of 
Cut-Over Lands 


BS: 

5: 

We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 

Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 


land, Michigan. 


Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
tricts of Northern 
Tracts of all sizes. 


Wisconsin. 
Terms to.suit. 


Bay de Noquet Co. Oconto Lumber Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. | OCONTO, WIS. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 


Rasen saree OS OE AS FE ET REC SY ES AE SERS 
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The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lan 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


S 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, 7Zreas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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Silage vs. Root Crops for Dairy Cattl : 


(Continued from page 50) 


will find the silo a paying proposition. 
It has been the endeavor of this sta- 
tion to throw some light on the Upper 
Peninsula silo problems through the 
foregoing experiment: 


Beet Tops For Silage. 


In 1916 silage was made out of the 
following crops: Beet tops, clover, 
corn and oats and peas, while there 
remained some ensilage made from 
alfalfa in 1915. The ensilage made 
from the beet tops was mostly of 
poor quality, largely because of hav- 
ing so much sand. In this-part of the 
state, it is very difficult to prevent 
sand and other soil particles from ad- 
hering to the beet leaves owing to the 
frequent rains and occasional snows 
during the seasonal period when 
beets are harvested. This is the 
greatest objection we have found to 
beet tops for silage. 


The Clover Silage. 


The clover silage was made from 
the secoud cutting of June clover and 
was of fair quality. The cows relish- 
ed it very much and gave a good flow 
of milk while being fed on it. But, 
because of so many failures reported 
as having occurred with this plant, it 
would be inadvisable to advocate 
making ensilage from it unless 
weather conditions prevented one 
from making it into hay. When ne- 
cessary to make clover into ensilage, 
it is advisable to mix it with some 
plant that carries less protein and 
more sugar as green rye, barley, or 
oats. The same is true with other 
legumes as alfalfa and soy beans. If 
not ensiled with some plant carrying 
more sugar, a silage commonly said 
to be sour is likely to occur. 


The Corn Silage. 


The corn silage was made from 
corn which had grown to the stage of 
roasting ears, a state of development 
which is rarely exceeded in this part 
of the Upper Peninsula. Generally, 
corn is caught by frosts about the 
time it begins to tassel and’ form 
silks, and sometimes the corn crop is 
killed by frosts before this period in 
its life is reached. Corn has not been 
known to mature successfully on the 
station farm or in its near vicinity 
within the last fifteen years. For the 
last two years, weights have been 
recorded on the silage corn yield per 
acre. In 1916, the average yield was 
4 tons per acre. In 1917 the average 
yield was 2.21 tons per acre. The 


average for the two years was 3 tonl- 
per acre. It will readily be seen the 
corn is not a success in this part al 
the country. This necessitates :. 
ting a substitute crop for ensilaga , 


Best Results From Oats and Peas, 


Oats mixed with Canadian fie] 
peas in the proportion of one bush¢ 
to one and one-half bushels of oat 
per acre have been raised successfu 
ly on the station farm for the pas 
two seasons. They were seeded wit 
grain drill the same as most farmer 
seed oats or other small grains alon: 
I prefer the above ratio of seeding a 
neither is crowded for growing spaci 
Oats, when seeded with peas in thj 
manner, serve as a Support to kee 
the pea vines off the ground, henc 
improving the quality of the peas an 
roughage. | 

The oat and pea crop raised fc 
silage in 1917 yielded 65.5 tons fro1 
6.41 acres, or an average of 10.28 ton 
of ensilage per acre, and 6.14 ton 
per acre in 1918, an average of 8.2 
tons. The crop was harvested whe 
the oats were beginning to turn and — 
considerable amount of water was ay 
ded to the silage material at the tim 
is was run through the ensilage cu, 
ter into the silo. Too much emphi 
sis cannot be laid on the necessity ¢ 
using plenty of water. Ensilag 
made from this crop, as above di) 
scribed, is of good quality, had kept i) | 
fine condition, is entirely eaten bh 
cattle, helps keep down the cost ( 
rations for both dairy cows and youn 
stock, helps to fill the milk pail, an) 
keeps the stock in prime conditio; 


Under our northern conditions it hé< 
given the best results so far both i 
yield and quality. I do not advyis 
anyone sure of good corn for ensila; 
to change to oats and peas. Hoy 
ever, I do believe that many in th 
part of the state would be benefit« 
if they would divert their labors ° 
raising oats and peas for ensilage i| 
stead of corn, as they would be mo; 
sure of a better crop, a larger cro 
and a cheaper crop. | 

This article was written for tl 
Hoard’s Dairyman and _ published | 
their issue of March 22nd, 191! 
With their permission I am using 
in connection with this work. 

Note. Our crop for 1918 was r 
so good being sown on low wet lat 
which was very foul with quack gras 
The yield was 6.14 tons per acre. T) 
silage made from it was not of tl 
best quality. 


WHAT THE 


L Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula af Michigan 


—Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an acre 


for cut-over land. 


—A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and cen- 
tral Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much advertised wheat 


belt of Canada. 


—A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 
—Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 


—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities for 
much of their food. 

—Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride for farm 
Sarre and the equal of that afforded the farmers of Indiana, Illinois 
an owa. 4 


—An unsurpassed fruit country, pro- 
‘tected by 1.000 miles of shore line along: 
Lakes Michigan and Superior—a brag 
tical insurance against ‘frost damage. | 
A choice of five lines’ of farming. 


Fruit, Dairying and Live Stock, 


Truck Gardening, 
Root Crops 


Grains, 


Improved [, AN DS Cut-over 
VAN ORDEN BROS. 


“Cloverland”’ 


Houghton . Michigan 
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Land Opportunities for 1920 


Sa 
\\ 50 N EVER in the history of this country has there been such 
Niwot an awakening to the possibilities of land ownership as 
A, eee today. The entire agricultural sections of America 
Wee have realized an advance in the price of their lands. As 
is usually the case, the developed country advances in price first, but 
as sure as this advance comes, as it certainly has in the entire North- 
| west, the reaction is felt in unimproved lands the following year. We 
| wish to bring this home forcibly to the man who is considering the 
| purchase of cheap land for grazing purposes. To those who came 
| into our country during 1919, the best we can say is they were for- 
i tunate, and during 1920 new grazers and cattlemen will still be 
able to find ideal land for their purposes at attractive prices. Any 
further delay on the part of such buyers will be costly indeed. 


It is common knowledge among all those familiar with land 
values that in very many instances throughout the Northwest the 
improved lands have advanced during 1919, ONE HUNDRED 
PER CENT, and in 1921 it is safe to say there will be an advance 
| of at least One Hundred Per Cent in cut-over lands over prices pre- 
vailing during 1919. 

THE NORTHERN MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY wishes to 
announce through the Cloverland Magazine that our prices for 
1920 have not changed materially over 1919 and we are ready to 
take care of the buyer of large or small tracts along the same lines 
as advertised in this medium during 1919. 


We have had hundreds of inquiries from the mid-west during 
the past year, some who have already made their purchases and 
others who contemplate so doing in 1920. We wish to call your at- 
tention again to the necessity of ACTION if you wish to secure a de- 
pendable range in a proven country and at a price that you can af- 
ford to pay. Our new literature on individual tracts, financial as- 

- sistance and general information is out and a letter stating your 


needs will bring it. WRITE TODAY. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY 


605 Pioneer Bldg. 309 Caswell Block 
’. PAUL, MINNESOTA MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ww TwTtOCCtTtTtvtvK—KvGvtKt— nw. x««kKtKttttttttttttttitEs 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Cloverland Bargains 


Rate: 6 cents a word for each insertion. Copy for the Cloverland Bargains 
column must be in the office not later than the first day of the month for publi- 
cation in the current issue. Address all want ads to Cloverland Magazine, Clov- 
erland Bargains Department, Menominee, Michigan. 


FOR RENT—Cattle Ranch, with or with- 

out stock and tools. For particulars ad- 
dress Horse-Shoe Ranch, % Cloverland 
Magazine, Menominee, Mich. 


GET OFFICIAL INFORMATION regard- 

ing soils, climate and crops of Price 
County, Wisconsin, from the Representa- 
tive of the College of Agriculture and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Im- 
proved, partly improved and_ undeveloped 
land $10 to $100 per acre in Price County. 
Most rapidly developing live stock, dairy 
and general farm county in the clover belt 
of Wisconsin. Write H. J. Rahmlow, 
County Agricultural Agent, Phillips, Wis. 


A FINE FARM FOR SALE—280 Acres, 
one mile west of Carney, Michigan, 
which has good schools and a creamery. 
150 Acres of this land is cleared; has a 
good house and hay barn and small or- 
chard, plenty of running water all the 
year. Uncleared land is well seeded to 
grass; the soil is clay loam. There-is not 
an acre of poor land in the farm. Easy 
terms. Address Box 58, % Cloverland 
Magazine. 
WANTED—Several farms adjoining a 
lake in Central or Northern Wisconsin. 


Scme buyers want 80, others up to 400 
acres. Must be partly improved and with 
stock. Walter Miller, 320 Brumder Bidg., 


Milwaukee. 


FOR SALE—400 Feeding pigs, eight 

weeks old, at $9 each, delivered. Book- 
ing orders now for May delivery. Ernest 
Dutcher, Whitewater, Wis. 


HIGH GRADE Holstein or Guernsey 

calves, either sex, 6 to 8 weeks old, $30 
each, delivered. Ernest Dutcher, White- 
water, Wis. 


FARMS FOR SALE—144 Marathon Coun- 
ty Farms we offer at a reasonable price. 
Write for list. Prehn Land Co. « Office 
over 5c and 10c Store, Wausau, Wis. 
FOR SALE—347-Acre farm located in 
North Central Wisconsin now being op- 
erated as sheep ranch and general farm- 
ing—have 400 sheep now, 120 tons good 
hay—necessary implements—horses, etc. 
—good soil for all grains and hay—raised 
200 bushels potatoes per acre this year— 
fenced and cross-fenced complete with 
woven wire, excepting 40 acres—new 
sheep sheds—other buildings in fair con- 
dition—approximately 50 acres under 
plow, 100 acres brushed and in pasture 
balance light growth of brush with excel- 
lent pasture—Land is capable of pastur- 
ing 800-1000 sheep—Large sheep raisers 
near by. Due to inability to live on farm 
will sell farm, live stock, hay, grain and 
implements as a whole or in part. Write 
for details. F.- A. B., care Cloverland 
Magazine. 
Ga ie apart ER EE 
CAN HANDLE several farms of 120 to 
240 acres if partly improved. Fair 
buildings, stock, etc. Parties prefer Cen- 
tral and Northern Wisconsin. Walter 
Miller, 320 Brumder Bldg., Milwaukee. 
oe 2, eee eS eee 
AMBITIOUS young man desires position 
on modern sheep farm or ranch. Plenty 
of experience and three years of agricul- 
tural college training. . B. Koehler, 
Menomonee Falls, Wis. 
sobde Gere en eee eee 
ATTENTION—Carley and Keen of Lime- 
stone, Mich., after trying out Cloverland 
have just purchased through me 720 acres 
and will begin clearing and erecting build- 
ings for feed and housing at once. This 
proves the possibilities of Cloverland. 
William J. Weston, Oak Ridge Dairy, 
Wakefield, Mich. 
Be te ee a eee 
FOR SALE—140 Graded Merino breeding 
ewes. They are young and large and 
shear exceptionally heavy fleeces. Are in 
excellent condition. $12 a head, Lakewood, 
Wis. Address, Wallace Bros., Lakewood, 
INFORMATION FOR. THE ASKING— 
Chippewa County, the county of a mil- 
lion acres, presents wonderful opportuni- 
ties to the cattle raiser, dairyman and 
general farmer. Sault Ste. Marie—its 
market, with lake and rail transportation, 
a wealth of forest products and cheap 
electric power (13,500 h. p.) is destined to 
be the most important manufacturing cen- 
ter of Northern Michigan. For informa- 
tion and booklet write Civic and Commer- 
cial Association, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
i a A ae eR LS RSE DE AS ANS 
HEWLETT buys and sells sheep. 1,000 
good 2-year-old ewes for sale now— 
prompt delivery. If you have any sheep 
to sell or want to buy, write F. R. K. 
Hewlett, Lake Ives Ranch, Big Bay. Mich. 


IDEAL SHEEP LAND—Fertile soils that 

grow ccrn, wheat, oats, barley peas, 
vetch, clover, alfalfa, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, in 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 acre tracts, 
and smaller if desired. $10 to $15 per acre, 
easy payments, interest 6%. Easily clear- 
ed, well grassed and watered by small 
lakes and streams. Located in the heart 
of Lower Michigan’s clover seed belt. No 
cash payments required if responsible 
purchaser will. grow annually 4 per cent 
of acreage to clover and apply proceeds 
from seed yield upon payment of land un- 
til paid for. Clover seed one year after 
another in Presque Isle County nets 
growers $100 an acre. John G. Krauth, 


‘Millersburg, Mich: 


FOR SALE—80-Acre farm, 40 acres un- 
der cultivation; good clay loam soil; 5- 
room house; barn; good well water, good 
fences; located 7 miles from Menominee 
on fine macadam road to city. A splendid 
farm and a bargain on easy terms. S. V. 
Tart, 2007 State St., Menominee, Mich. 


COLLECTIONS—tThe Cloverland Mercan- 
tile Agency. Law and collections every- 

where. Address, John L. Loell, Legal De- 

partment, First National Bank Bldg., Es- 

canaba, Mich. 

kaote oat Mesa 4 a ee 


FOR SALE—Any part of 100,000 acres 


stock lands or farms in Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Write for books and 
prices. Menominee Abstract & Land 
Company, Menominee, Mich. 


INFORMATION FREE —Anything you 
want to know about Wisconsin, its re- 
sources and opportunities will be cheer- 


Februa y, 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to its cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


fully given upon’ request. Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Athletic Club 
building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

UPPER WISCONSIN, 1,000 acres, solid 


body, within 4% miles of county seat. 
Wagon road through it, choice cut-over 
hardwood land. Will sell, lease or go in on 
shares with parties owning cattle, sheep 
or goats. For particulars write McGovern 
Land Co., Florence, Wis. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 


over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, 
Menominee, Iron, and Gogebic counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 


20,000 acres in Forest and Florence coun- 
ties, Wisconsin. Any size tract on easy 
terms. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menom- 
inee, Mich. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS—Our men 

being always on the market know 
values and available offerings, and are 
therefore in a position to supply your 
wants to the best possible advantage. 
Clay, Robinson & Co. Chicago, South St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, St. Louis, Denver, Buffalo, 
Ft. Worth, El Paso. 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 

lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts 
at reasonable prices, terms to suit pur. 
chaser. Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


WE ANSWER QUESTIONS—If you want 

to know anything about Cloverland, 
write to John A, Doelle, Secretary-Man- 
ager Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau, Marquette, Mich., an organization 
not organized for profit. 


FEEDS OF QUALITY—Ask your dealer 

for ‘The Albert Dickinson Company”’ 
brands of grass and field seeds, poultry 
and stock feeds. 


FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft coun- 
ties. For information write, Land De- 
partment, Charcoal Iron Company of 
America, Marquette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—8p acre farms of good land, 

10 acres cleared, house, barn, team of 
horses, two cows, chickens, 
small cash payment and 15 years to pay 
balance. A-chance for the man of small 
means to get a start in farming and own 


implements; _ 


E offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; q 
25,000 in Northern Mich- . | 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
‘Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- +} 
lected and taken over last : 
yearby well-knownwest- 

ern cattle and sheep men. 3 
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Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


RELIABLE INFORMATION on prices, 
_ terms, and condition of cut-over lana 
in Northeastern Minnesota; grazing 
tracts range from one section up 100,000 
acres; free grazing option-leases, all 
handled through the Commercial Club of 
Duluth without profit. Our object is to 
offer every inducement for live stock 
men to use our idle lands. For details 
and information address, W. I. Prince, 
eres, Commercial Club, Duluth, 
inn. 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY—The count of 

1,000,000 acres, the granery reset the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, invites in. 
spection by grazers, settlers and home 
eb eet ote E. Chipley, 
Secretary Civic ommercial A: ia- 
tion, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. is 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 
cut-over lands in tracts to suit pur- 
chasse pe ae to $15 an acre, terms 
-asonable. Tess JS... Ts 
Marquette, Mich. sd petals 


FOR SALE—We own grazing lands in 

the great open areas of Cloverland, 
where natural grass settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. 
Write for full particulars. Baldwin Cor- 
poration, Appleton, Wis. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. : ry 
g , 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
GIRARD LUMBER CO. | 
J. W. Wells, President 4 
DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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| Think About Fence Posts Now! 


a is the time when farmers plan the years work—changes 
they are going to make—improved methods they are going to 
adopt. Just the time to stop and think about fence posts. 


It used to be wood posts—now RED TOP Steel Posts are the 
standard. There must be good reasons why thousands of farmers 
have adopted RED TOPS. There are. 


They have taken the drudgery out of 
fence building. They make a strong,dura- 
ble, clean fence line. 

RED. TOPS are easily and quickly set— 
drive like a stake. They hold their place— 
anchor like a rock. No bending, buckling, 
breaking, burning or rotting; a minimum 
of upkeep. They protect the stock from 
lightning. 

And RED TOPS actually cost less in place 
than wood or concrete posts. 


Send for booklet today, giving the whole 
story on Red Top Posts. 


| Ifat any time your dealer cannot supply 
| you with RED TOPS, write direct to us. 


F 
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Chicago Steel Post Company 


f 210-B South LaSalleStreet - Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory; Preston, Ontario, Canada 


You take no chance. Any RED TOP 
post that breaks in the fence line will 
be replaced by your dealer without 
cost or argument. It is worth re- 
membering that RED TOP is§ the 
only guaranteed fence post. 


GUARANTEED 


| Fence Pi 


Roasted and Packed by 


THE MICHIGAN 
COFFEE & SPICE 
COMPANY 


Menominee, Michigan 


Roasted and Packed by 


THE MICHIGAN 


COFFEE & SPICE 
COMPANY 


Menominee, Michigan 


The Fastest Selling Coffee. 
in Cloverland 


Exclusive Distributors 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 


MENOMINEE and ISHPEMING, MICHIGAN 


Roasted and Packed by 


THE MICHIGAN — 
COFFEE & SPICE 
COMPANY 


Menominee, Michigan | 


Roasted and Packed b 
THE MICHIGA 
COFFEE & SPICE 

COMPANY | 


Menominee, Michigan 
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What would happen to the heavy 
winter markets if it were 
not for the packer? 


All over the country, during the fall and early 
winter, stock raisers réducemtaeineneras: 


The result is, millions of animals are marketed. 


The heaviest shipments of the year are made at this 
time. With stockmen sending in shipments faster 
than people eat meat, the market naturally becomes 
overcrowded. 


It is the packer who steps into the breach. 


His facilities for dressing and refrigerating thousands 
of animals, for curing hams and bacon, and his 
national distribution system insure the stockman 
the best possible cash market for his animals. 


Without these packing facilities, the market would 
be glutted. By absorbing the excess numbers of 
live stock that are shipped to the stock yards in the 
cold months, the packer gives the stockmen vital 
support at one of the most critical times of the year. 


He also performs a distinct service for the consumer 
by conserving the surplus meat at the heavy 
marketing season for the period when live stock 
receipts are light. | 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 


. are ‘ 
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“The Cloverland Express." This company 
has ordered 18 Oneida Trucks 


Oneida Trucks Are Fleet Builders 


NEIDA, with reasonable pride, points to 
numerous truck fleets which have grown 


from single Oneida installations. Like the. 


single acorn which gives birth to a great and 
valuable forest, the first Oneida truck purchased 
by many concerns has been the foundation of 
great and profitable truck fleets. 


HE wise choice of the first truck has meant 

business expansion which necessitated more 
and many more trucks. A large percentage of 
the output of Oneida’s Cloverland factory goes 
to companies and individuals who already own 
Oneidas. Choosing the second and later trucks 
is a simple matter, but in buying the first truck 
you may need some expert help. ’Phone, wire, 
or write, or better still, come to Green Bay “in 
Cloverland” and visit the factory. Courteous 
attendants will show you through and sales are 
never mentioned without the visitor’s request. 


W 


ONEIDA MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


DEPARTMENT C 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


ONLY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 
OF BOTH GASOLINE AND ELECTRIC 
COMMERCIAL CARS 
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OU sit on the fence, look- 
ing at the bunch of cattle 
you have just brought into 
the jyards from your farm, per- 
haps hundreds of miles away. 


Down the alley, on horses come 
two men—your commission man and a 
packer’s*puyer,’ ; Pey. enter the pen; 
after exchanging a few remarks, the 
buyer bids on the cattle. The commis- 
sion man nods his head, knowing he 
has got the best possible price. The 
deal is over. 

“Sold to Armour!”’ Your cattle— 
worth thousands of dollars—sold in 
perhaps two minutes. It took four 
years to raise them, three or four 
years of work, investment, expense. 
Now with a nod of the head and a nota- 
tion on paper, they are sold. 

Is this selling done too quickly, too 
superficially? 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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‘Sold to Armour!” 


‘mistakes and hold his position long, neither could 
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Big things, costly and slow of achievement, 
are behind this quickly closed deal on your live- 
stock. The experience of ten, twenty or thirty 
years of daily buying and selling livestock guides 
these men who deal on your cattle. They are ex- 
perts—specialists—in their line. The Armour 
buyer has his orders to get a certain number of 
good cattle at prices dictated by the condition of 
the dressed beef market. The commission man 
is bound by the necessity of getting the highest 
prices for you. The buyer could not make many 


the commission man lose money for you and hold 
your account. 


This system of selling livestock has proved 
itself the best means yet devised for accomplish- 
ing the purpose. Livestock must be marketed 
as soon as possible after it has reached the yards; 
speed in selling is a necessary result. 


For cattle which Armour and Company buy 
of you, you get spot cash the same day they are 
sold. Your shrinkage is at a minimum, you are 
saved extra feed costs, and not a minute of your 
time is unnecessarily consumed. This efficiency 
of Armour and Company holds not only in the 
buying of livestock, but also at every other step — 
in the processes of preparing and distributing 


food products. 
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best products reach the consumer 
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“| OMETIMES it kinda seems there ain’t 
: much *round the farm ’cept just work. 
) I gotta bring in the wood, an’ help 
m7 with the chores, an’ carry milk over to 
n¢ Hawkinses, an’ run over to see how 
tiny is, an’ —an’ everything. 
| Dolly has a new calf. New calves look 
‘aoly an’ foolish, like s’if maybe they'd fell 
(oeir heads. They look like the way I felt 
‘ha Skinnay hit me in the stommick with a 
aiball. But this mornin’ Dolly’s is jumpin’ 
(nd an’ sniffin’ at the bedding an’ every lit- 
e vhile it pokes its nose against a timber or 
tthin’ an’ then jerks like as if it got a 
ric shock or somethin’. I guess maybe 
pretty good calf; I bet it’s better’n that 
ld calf of Skinnay’s. 
is morning I saw two long, black lines movin’ 
iss the sky. Skinnay says his Dad told him it was 
ee, He says geese live down in a place called Near- 
<Gulf-of-Mexico, where it’s warm all winter; an’ it’s 
than one or eleven thousand miles away from 
But in spring, Skinnay’s Dad says, they form 
Ww long lines, with a leader who starts the flyin’ to- 
41 the grain fields of Dakota or the lakes of the 
Icth Woods. I bet he’s some wise old leader! Then 
( find old osprey nests, or hollow stumps, an’ there, 
<nay’s Dad says, they lay four or five eggs, an’ hatch young 
es which never come back to the nest ’cause they can walk an’ 
‘so good. I bet they can’t swim any better’n me an’ Skinnay 
yii when the ice melts down on the crick. 
| We went down there yesterday an’, as we was goin’ through 
«orchard, there was a bluebird. Skinnay’s Dad says bluebirds 
he first birds of spring. They build nests in holes an’ are the 
tamest of all our birds. So Skinnay an’ I built a bird house 
ulof a tin can, like we saw in a book. But Skinnay’s. Dad says 
rk would roast a bird in a tin house like that. So we went over to 
k nay’s house an’ his Dad helped us build a better one with a roof 
_ He told us that bluebirds eat insects an’ things, an’ especial- 
gs that destroy fruit. But I bet they don’t eat yellowjackets. 
jellowjacket’s sting is bad enough on a feller’s foot, let alone in the 
i lle of the inside of the stommick. 
| Then Skinnay’s Dad helped us build a martin’s house; ‘cause mar- 
come right after the bluebirds an’, Skinnay’s Dad says, are the best 
ids the farmer has. I bet our farm’ll be the best in Fern County 
ve get that martin house up. 
y Dad has promised me a gun. He says I e’n shoot the varmints 
ings that live in the hedgerow, an’ especially crows an’ owls an’ 
But Skinnay’s Dad says that crows eat a lot more beetles than 
}corn, an’ owls catch mice and gophers an’ everything, and hawks 
black as they’re painted, either. So I don’t know if I’ll shoot 
ch or just hunt bears. Skinnay’s Dad says we ought to give the 
maining wild things a chance to live, but I don’t know if he means 
bugs, too, because there seems to be quite a few left. 
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MORE’N JUST WORK 


We all went over to Skinnay’s house last 
night. There’s trees an’ everything around 
his house, an’ there’s bird houses in ’em, that 
his Dad made; an’ the light shined through the 
windows when we drove up an’ Skinnay’s Dad 
and Mother came to the door to meet us, an’ 
—an’ | like to go to Skinnay’s house. 

We all had supper an’ Skinnay’s Dad told 
funny stories, at some of which we laughed. 
An’ then we all went to the piano an’ Skinnay’s 
mother played an’ sang; an’ by an’ by Skinnay 
he sang, too; an’ then I sort ’a hummed with 
‘em, an’ pretty soon I was singin’ too. An’ 
then when we had sang “The Long, Long 
Trail,’ Skinnay’s mother played “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” an’ when I looked 
there was my Dad singin’, too—which I didn’t 
believe he could, nor he didn’t, neither, I don’t 
believe. Someway, when Skinnay’s mother finished singin’ I kinda 
thought of the bluebird again; an’ Dad he blew his nose hard, an’ 
coughed an’ rubbed his eyes. 

Then we went out to the kitchen an’ we popped a lot of corn 
over the cook stove. An’ we made syrup an’ I tried to make pop- 
corn balls before the syrup was cool. So I wiped the hot syrup oft 
on Skinnay’s dog; an’ for the rest of the evening Rover had the 
most of a popcorn ball stuck to his neck. Skinnay said it might 
never come off an’ Rover’d have a stiff neck, an’ it’d be all my 
fault. But I bet he c’n get it off if he'll roll in the grass or stand 
out in the rain awhile. 

So it got pretty late, an’ Skinnay’s Dad said they'd take us 
home in their car. When we got outside, the moon was just comin’ 
over the hill. We could see across the fields where patches of 
snow hadn’t yet all melted off; an’ into the woods, an’ way over to 
the crick. So Skinnay’s Dad said the night was too wonderful to 
go right home, so we drove over to the bluffs. Once a rabbit ran 
into the road right in front of the car, an’ Skinnay’s Dad slowed 
down, an’ laughed while the rabbit just ran along ahead of us. 
An’ once we saw something scuffin’ along in a field, an’ Skinnay 
bet it was a bear. I bet it was a wolf or maybe a chipmunk. But 
Skinnay’s Dad said he probably thought it was a raccoon, an’ so 
I guess that’s what it was. 

An’ then Skinnay’s Dad he stopped the car real sudden an’ said: 
“Listen! So we all listened an’ heard, way up in the sky, somethin’ say, 
“‘Cheep—Cheep” ; and’ then somethin’ answer, “Cheep—Cheep.” 

An’ Skinnay’s Dad said it was the migration of the birds, an’ told us 
how they fly in big flocks at night, an’ nobody knows how they c’n see or 
find their way, but every year they start from the Far-South, an’ move 
all night an’ then some morning, the trees around us are full of them. 
An’ he said he thought those we heard were the warblers. 

Well, on the way home Skinnay’s mother began to sing again, an’ 
soon we were all singin’. When I heard Skinnay’s mother I thought of 
the bluebird again. An’ I kinda settled back in the seat an’ my mother 
happened to get her arm behind me an’—an’ so I whispered: 

“There’s lots ‘round the farm ’cept just work, ain’t there, mother?” 


NEW LIFE — 


By H. H. BRYANT, D.V.M. 


pure , air. Then _ every day, not just 
when the colt is a surface renovation 
ready to introduce with a little straw 
himself he brings to bury the refuse 
travail. underneath, but a 
The successful real cleaning. Old 
breeder will tell us bedding, if really un- 
how he drove, the soiled, can be forked 
roan mare into the aside and_ re-used. 
barnyard, got her The unclean por- 
out of the shafts— tions must be re- 
“And do you know, moved; the floor 
sir, that mare just must be scraped 
naturally gave birth ‘with a shovel and 
to. the finest up- dried if possible; an 
standin’ colt in the occasional dressing 
state, sir, right with slaked lime 
there in the .barn- isn’t bad; then there 
yard before I could ought to be. plenty 
get the harness of fresh, new bed- 


off’n her!” ding. 
He kept her movy- The stall itself 
in’*—that’s all. He ought to be a box 
didn’t overtax her; stall — especially 
he avoided sudden during the three or 
OMETHING beckons the doe, in _ strains, muddy roads and heavy snow; four days that precede the colt’s com- As for the colt—sometimes 
springtime, to deep forest recesses, nor did he ask her to start a three-ton ing. A box stall is any roomy space, duick to assume his new resp 
where there is solitude. load. But he worked her steadily, not where the mare needn’t be tied, and ties, sometimes he isn’t. If 
She emerges with a fawn by her’ fearing moderately heavy strains, in- in which she can turn around. It he has perhaps begun life by 
side. cluding the plow, for instance, on land ought to be just fairly warm, and of to death. Often membranes, 
Thus New Life comes to the forests; not too stony. When the time came _ course, really fresh air ought to pre. cous get into his nostrils. It’s we 
it is wonderfully simple. he couldn’t get her out of the harness.  vade it. ‘ see that he can breathe freely. 1 
Shelter the doe; house her in a _ He didn’t exactly want it to happen Then, some day, the mare will be~ if he isn’t able to hurry away t 


warm barn; keep her quiet all day, in just that way; he intended to get her restless. ‘She will lie down, by and first meal by himself, he oughtt 
a narrow stall; feed her heavily—and into a box stall. But it didn’t worry by, and in fifteen or twenty minutes’ helped. Nature has specially p 
New Life won’t have so easy a time him any; better so, than too much New Life will have come to the farm. this meal for him. She has pre 
of it. stall. Sometimes the minutes slip by with- a mildly laxative potion, kno} 

Nature demands hardship; she pun- Exercise alone, however, isn’t life out this prompt result. Then some- colostrum, that sends the new, 
ishes indolence. The horse, the cow, insurance for either the colt nor its body gets a rope; or perhaps a wire- blood through his veins, and stai 
the sheep and the pig are indolent— mother. Food pays a share of the pre- stretcher; or maybe a block and _ intestinal functions. So he ou 
as compared with the terrific demands mium, tackle. _ get this first meal within the firs 


made upon wilderness creatures. The mare needs a daily ration of No straight-thinking colt will ever of life—and if, in that perio 
So when New Life comes to the hay—good, clean stuff, and not too thank those who helped him into the doesn’t go after it, human gui 
farm there are complications. much of it. She needs a light ration world with ropes, wire stretchers, may help him. - ° 
In the next month or two thousands’ of oats, consistent with the exercise tackles, or even human brawn and In the meantime filth mustn’t] 


of long-legged, wobbly, wondering she gets. And she needs a bran mash muscle. As for the roan mare: what lowed to spoil this meal. If the: 
creatures will stumble out of sheds about once a week; perhaps more she wants, if a half hour or more has were out in the forests, like 
and barns. Other thousands of equine often, if the laxative effect isn’t readily slipped by, is skilled veterinary assist- there wouldn’t be any filth. Bu 
and bovine mothers will go through apparent. ance. has been down on the barn floor, 
periods of pain and will die. Man can It is easier to overfeed than under- The birth of a colt is a quick and the barnyard, or perhaps in as 
save many of them. feed. Trouble much more often fol- comparatively easy process; if itisn’t pasture. So a thorough cl 

For instance, there’s the mare. lows too much food, than too little then something is seriously wrong; with warm water, is the prop 

A lot of things are done to her that of it. That is worth remembering. and correction then calls for brains, Too often the colt, instead of 
make the birth of her. colt a serious A clean barn, a good stall and pure not brawn. Get the doc! his first health from this fir 
rather than a happy occasion. air usually will do the rest. Filth But usually there isn’t any trouble. gets his first illness with it. 

She is tied in a stall; she isn’t ex- doesn’t help animal life any. Infec- The roan mare gets up, looks down one hour of age, aren’t consti 
ercised; she is overfed; she lisn’t tions and a lot of other evils grow in upon her acquisition, and calmly as- digest barnyard filth. ‘ 
cleaned; she is made to breathe im- it. So the stall needs a real cleaning, sumes the duties of motherhood. Now, what about the cow—es 
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| the dairy cow? 

] yxy general, prelimi- 
yequirements are 
same—light, laxa- 
vy food, cleanliness, 
@. air, and exercise. 
he’s this difference’ 
yu can’t exercise a 
4 You can’t hitch 
4:0 a bob sleigh, nor 
ie surry. The most 
sican do is to let her 
cise herself. So 
sy day, up to the 
“Jast, the cow 
wld get out, move 
“nd, eat a little 
hage out-of-doors if 
1 weather isn’t too 
re, and get her 
. drink from an 
vioor (but heated) 


late about all that 
ibe done to exercise 
. Therefore the 
aer of food becomes 
o> important even 
~ in the case of the 
a. One breeder 
ie his cows nothing 
lirye straw for sev- 
ing previous to 
j 


ing. That’s  prob- 
| going too far. It 
jue, however, that 
> he adopted this 
: he has never had 
use of milk fever, 
has had mighty lit- 
srouble otherwise. 
od hay, in limited 
be should be 
¢ A bran mash, either daily 
* wo or three times a week, is 
eS a Silage, if it is not moldy, 
't do any harm provided the quan- 
tyisn’t too great. And that, with 
and a lot of water, is about all 
é igs Mecessary.. 

\ben the cow shows signs of rest- 
5 ess she, too, will do best in a 
stall. She will lie down many 
$ and get up and move restlessly 
nd. This she may do for three 
18, or five or even six. If then, 
xver, the dairy herd has not been 
cased by one calf, it is time to 
the veterinarian. 

I\the meantime some help may be 
“to It must be careful help—not 


sforce. A gentle, steady pull upon 
evalf’s forefeet timed to the efforts 
|e cow, may be exercised. Before 
attempted, the position of the 
¢ should be determined. It may 


. 
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Milk}Fever—the Spectre of Every’ Dairyman. 


be raised, and doubled back. If that 
is the case, get veterinary assistance. 

Usually there will be no trouble, and 
a new calf will be wobbling about in- 
side of an hour or two. Then clean 
up! That is the first step in the pro- 
per care of mother and offspring. Do 
it immediately. 

Let the cow lick her new dependent 
into a state of warmth and dryness. 
The youngster ought thereafter be 
ready for a first meal. See that he 
gets it. He may take it from a pail, 
if the practice of immediately weaning 
the calf prevails; but he ought to have 
this first milk. 

Thereafter the calf may well shrink 
into the memory’s background. It’s 
the cow that needs watching. For 
=2w comes that dairyman’s spectre 
Parturient Apoplexy, or Milk Fever. 

The cow becomes restless; she re- 
fuses to eat; she stops chewing her 


cud; she lies down. Gradually she 
sinks into a stupor; seems to get cold; 
her pulse gets sluggish and her tem- 
perature low. Then her head goes 
back toward her flank and stays there 
—in the characteristic attitude that 
every dairyman knows. 

At about this time the really wise 
dairyman beats it for the telephone 
and yells for the doctor. The unwise 
rushes for the bicycle pump. He fran- 
tically attempts to drive air into an 
inflamed udder, generally with feeble 
results. Or, if he gets the air into 
the passages, he also manages to in- 
ject a miscellaneous lot of knick 
knacks that are lying around the barn 
—with the result that the cow recoy- 
ers from milk fever only to decline 
under a sprightly attack of acute 
mammitis. 

The air cure, administered under 
proper aseptic conditions, and with 
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proper 
the best cure. 
emergency cases, 


instruments, is 
And, in 


where skilled 
not available, the bi- 
cycle pump _§has_ its 
uses. It is, of course, 
better that the dairy- 
man try the pump, 
rather than let the cow 
die for lack of the at- 
tempt. But if a veteri- 
narian is within tele- 
phone call, he’s the 
man make respon- 
sible. 

Milk fever descends 
upon the heavy-milking 
dairy cow with as- 
tounding swiftness. It 
kills without delay. 
But no less astounding 
is the quickness of its 
rout by one skilled in 


help is 


to 


the treatment. A cow 
that seemed gasping 
for one last, forelorn 


breath will calmly stow 
away a brand mash a 
short half hour later. 
So, though milk fever 
symptoms must be rec- 
ognized and _ require 
quick action, the dis- 
ease will kill but few 
dairy cattle if qualified 


men are cealled in 
promptly. 

Of course, there are 
other difficulties that 


may complicate the ar- 
rival of either colt or 
calf. Most of them 
call for but one course .of action—a 
trip to the telephone and a message 
to the veterinarian. Only the normal 
process of birth can be safely handled 
by the layman. He can, and should 
apply antiseptic to colt or calf, and 
thus prevent infection through the 
lesions that remain for a few days 
after prenatal existence has been 
broken. Tincture of iron, lysol or a 
ereoline solution will do for this pur- 
pose. Beyond that the farmer cannot 
safely go into medical or surgical 
treatments. Of course, domestic ani. 
mals come through all right even after 
certain rough and ready methods and 
remedies have been tried upon them. 
Therefore we sometimes find the skep- 
tic who says: 

“Shucks! See that there gray mare? 
Well, last spring John an’ I took her 
colt with a rope, hitched around the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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T IS not intended to urge the grow- 
ing of alfalfa on every farm, for 
there are large areas where clover 

is a more profitable crop. The great- 
er portion of Northern Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota, where much 
of the land is newly cleared, grows 
clover like a weed. That alfalfa can 
be grown there with the use of lime 
and inoculation has often been dem- 
onstrated but with clover so abunda- 
ant and so luxuriant in both forage 
and seed production, and so certain 
and easily established without the ex- 
tra precautions often required by al- 
falfa, the northern farmer recognizes 
clover as his best hay crop. 

On the other hand, in parts of the 

southern halves of these states alfalfa 


grows like a weed. In other parts 
clover does not grow as it did when 


the land was new. It is often hard to 
get a stand of red clover. Some say 
the soil is ‘clover sick,” which nearly 
always means a lack of lime. Under 
these conditions, and especially where 
liming is practiced, alfalfa may prove 
a much more profitable crop because 
of its higher yield and greater per- 
manence. A good stand of a hardy 
variety of alfalfa may last many years 
and abundunt crops of hay can be ob- 
tained at no other expense than the 
initial cost of seeding and the annual 
harvesting. A crop like red clover, 
which usually lasts but one year after 


seeding, must be plowed and reseeded 
later in the rotation. Over a period 
of years much more labor in the way 
of frequent seed bed preparations is 
involved. 

In growing alfalfa choose a sloping 
soil. Avoid heavy flat land with a 
hard pan subsoil that does not permit 
good under-drainage. A mixture of 
timothy and alsike is the hay crop for 
such conditions. Alfalfa must have 
both good surface and good under- 
drainage. It likes a gravelly lime- 
stone subsoil best. Sometimes .it 
grows well on rich bottom lands or on 
black flat prairie loams that have 
thorough under-drainage; but in cer- 
tain years it will suffer severely from 
ice sheets and other winter injury on 
any flat ground. Better choose a slop- 
ing field. 

Select reasonably rich soil. It is a 
waste of time and money to attempt 
growing alfalfa on a worn-out piece of 
land. If the soil is not fertile, a good 
topdressing of manure and, in many 
instances, an application of phosphate 
fertilizer, would help immensely to in- 
crease the yields. 

“Lime, inoculation and manure 
make alfalfa doubly sure,” is particu- 
larly true on poor soils. On very thin, 
rocky limestone ground, sweet clover 
may prove much better than alfalfa, 
especially from the standpoint of 
building up the land. Sweet and red 
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clover can be grown 
on poor soils without 
fertilization with a 
greater degree of 


Newly cleared land 
or virgin soils may 
be fertile but on ac- 
count of blue grass 
infestation and poor 
phy sical condition 
such ground should 
first be subdued by 
cropping a number 
of years with culti- 
vated crops, such as 
corn or potatoes in 
rotation with grain 
and clover. 

While some excel- 
lent results have 
been obtained with alfalfa on sandy 
soils it should not be recommended 
too strongly on the poorer sands. Spe- 
cial soil treatment in the way of lim- 
ing, fertilization and rolling is nearly 
always required for success. 

Use clean ground. To avoid weed 
trouble have alfalfa follow some well- 
cultivated crop like corn or potatoes. 
The use of a nurse crop which is cut 
early will often control the weeds the 
first season, but if they should get bad, 
clipping with a mower or grain binder 
about the middle of August will large- 
ly dispose of that difficulty. 

Lack of sufficient lime in the sur- 
face six inches of soil is the greatest 
cause for failures, poor stands, and 
poor growths of alfalfa. Even soils of 
distinct limestone origin and forma- 
tion are often too sour to grow alfalfa 
successfully. Rain, with the aid of 
cultivation and years of cropping, may 
have leached the lime out of the sur- 
face soil. Leaching and the removal 
of lime in crops taken off the land 
may have reduced the supply so much 
that a sour condition has developed, 
making the soil unfavorable to the 
growth of both alfalfa and clover. 
This condition is known as soil acid- 
ity. 

Alfalfa is a lime-loving plant. Four 
tons of cured alfalfa remove twenty 
times as much lime from the soil as 
the straw and grain of a thirty-bushe’ 
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By R. A. MOORE and F. L. GRAB 


University of Wiscansin 


success than alfalfa. 


They will Jet you know hoy 


wheat crop. A ton of alfalfa 
tains nearly 100 pounds of lime 
is no crop grown on our farms 
needs as much lime as does 
This explains why alfalfa doe 
in Southeastern Wisconsin, w 
soil is, for the most. part, 
with a_ gravelly limestone 

Even here the surface is oft 
and liming proves necessary aj 
itable. On very fertile soils 
will grow well even though 
is quite acid. The greater 1 
fertility, the smaller the am 
lime required. 


Not every field needs lime 
alfalfa successfully. Some s¢ 
abundantly supplied and need 
ther applications. Other fiele 
require as much as five tons a 
The lime requirements of any | 
successful alfalfa growing can 
termined easily by the Truog 
This test not only tells whethez 
the land needs lime for succe 
alfalfa but shows approxima 
much Jime should be applied 
in a large measure, taken 
ble” out of alfalfa growing. 
no need to take chances. Find 
your soil needs lime. Have it 
and save money. Get you 
agent to do it or send a h 
sample to your experimen 


lime, if any, you should use fo 
cess with alfalfa. If your soil 
and you are not in a position 
ground limestone or some. § 
form of lime, better wait to SO) 
fa. Lack of lime has been 
of thousands of failures in the ¥ 
sickly yellow starving alfalfa 


The form of lime most 
used for agricultural purpt 
ground limestone. It is che 
quite readily obtained. In ca 
hauls from freight stations 
may co-operate in purchasin: 
ble lime grinder and doing th 
grinding, provided a quarry ¢ 
limestone, containing not mor 
10 per cent impurities, is a 
Limestone samples are tested 
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|AREATER interest probably is be- 
(+> in i hern states 
J ing shown in the northern 
|“ in the development of sunflowers 
‘silage feed, than in any other one 
op. Only during the past three or 
ears has any work of importance 
x one in trying out the possibili- 
1s of sunflowers. ; 
For many years, silage of some kind 
Ss een considered necessary in the 
tion for economical winter feeding 


She and beet cattle, and usually 


pe 
] 

he 
\ 


¢ sheep. : 
n aries toe far north for corn 
develop well, different plants have 
en tried out, wit more or less suc- 
«ss, for silage, until recently peas and 
ts have been considered the leading 
op for silage in these areas. Now 
is a possibility that sunflowers 
any ta e the lead, and in a large way 
lve the silage crop problem for us. 


the crop, both in cultural work 
_ feeding tests, 

mming vp the results from all 
se stations, we find their yields 
ng from ten to thirty-six tons, 


yek, the milk yields are holding up 
jry nearly on a par with stock fed 


lere at this station, but the re- 

t re very gratifying. 

One acre was planted last Spring, 
Mammoth Russian variety, on 

sandy loam soil, that was quite 

infested with quack grass. This 


By DUNCAN L. McMILLAN 


ae 4 ey Superintendent Upper Peninsula Experiment Station, Chatham, Mich. 


drill, in rows twenty-eight inches 
apart, using about ten pounds of seed 
to the acre. 

This proved to be a heavier seed- 
ing than was necessary, so when the 
Plants were about six inches high, 
they were thinned with a hoe, to about 
eight or ten inches apart. They were 
cultivated similar to corn. 


They made a very rapid growth, and 
about the middle of September were 
far enough advanced to be put into 
the silo. It was found that where the 
plants were quite thick, the stalks 
were spindling, and did not produce 
the tonnage; also where they were 
quite thin, the stalks were very 
coarse. 


Much depends upon the richness of 
the soil as to the amount of seed re- 
quired to the acre, as light soil would 
not be expected to produce as many 
plants as the rich heavy soil. 

The crop can be cut with a corn 
knife or a corn binder. ‘The best si- 


HT STAGE 


lage is obtained when the plants are 
in the milk stage when cut, as the 
stalks become woody very rapidly 
when ripening. 

No more difficulty was experienced 
in running them through the silo filler, 
than when peas and oats or corn are 
used. 
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About the middJe of November the 
silo was opened and feeding com- 
menced, The first few days, the cows 
did not seem to relish the silage, but 
did not object to it any more than 
they would to any other silage that 
they were unaccustomed to. 
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The cows were gradually worked up 
to thirty pounds a day, and fed in this 
way until the silage was all gone. 
Then they were fed pea and oat silage. 

Having but the one silo, we were 
unable to put on comparative experi- 
ments but expect to be able to do so 
another year, as plans are made to 
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carry on the work more extensively 
next year. 

Practically no difference could be 
noted in the milk flow from the herd, 
when fed on either pea and oat silage 
or sunflower silage. 

Several trials will be made in differ- 
ent parts of the state during the com- 
ing season, in order to test out the 
crop in as many different conditions as 
is possible. 

From results so far obtained by ex- 
periment stations, we find that sun- 
flowers can be successfully grown far- 
ther north than corn. They produce 
a greater tonnage than either corn or 
peas and oats, and have nearly an 
equal feeding value. They produce a 
cultivated crop to use in crop rotation, 
which is very necessary in eradicating 
weeds and quack grass. They stand 
light frost, that would seriously in- 
jure corn, without any injurious ef- 
fects. 

It seems, therefore, that the sun- 
flower is a valuable addition to the 
crops of the northern states and if fu- 
ture experiments continue to prove as 
successful as those of the past, it is 
probable that a really satisfactory sub- 
stitute for corn—at least insofar as 
silage is concerned—has been found. 
It certainly is already evident that 
sunflowers can be successfully grown 
on northern farms. 


DON'T WASTE 
ALFALFA SEED 
ON SouR SOIL 


Years Ago. 


ED’S FARM IN THE CUT-OVER COUNTRY 


By Ri A. RIDGUBY. 


“also were tougher than he had antici- 


a OME farm knowledge, consistent 
work and $300 were my assets; 
today I have a farm.” 

Ed Burdick lives in the cut-over 
country. He has a family of three, 
tucked away in a neat frame house; 
he has a mighty nice basement barn, 
seven good cows, three horses, a fliv- 
ver, a comfortable income—and inci- 
dentally’ a camera and a fishing rod, 
both of which he finds time to use, 


Seven years ago his “farm” was 
buried under a tangle of brush; a year 
later it grew ferns, mostly, and new 
brush-sprouts that pushed  lustily 
through the ashes of his first fire. 
Five years ago he had a good deal of 
hay, some potatoes and a little corn. 
Today he is well along toward a dairy 
farm and feels that he is over the top. 


When he began, his visible collat- 
eral was $300 in cash. Wives are not 
ordinarily listed as assets. In Ed’s 
case the wife looms up at several hun- 
dred thousand times the worth of the 
$300. Mrs. Burdick was, and is, an 
enthusiast. Her enthusiasm, like Ed’s, 
is of the subdued kind, evidenced in 
plain, logical thinking, and in consist- 
ent work. Neither Mr. or Mrs,. Ed 
claim genius; they just see what must 
be done and they do it. 


Ed Burdick and his family are com- 
posites. They are the portrait, re- 
sulting from seven North country fa- 
milies, superimposed one upon an- 
other. All of them lived in the cut- 
over districts. All of them have been 
successful, All of them started with 
small capital—averaging $300. Their 
experiences have been alike and thetr 
methods are similar. They are there 
fore ‘‘types” typical of one form of 
success. 


Seven years ago Ed left the old 
farm, down near the Missouri line. 
He was. a very young man—is yet, 
for that matter. He had heard of 
the cut-over country and had read 
everything he could obtain -concern- 
ing it. He was a farmer by instinct 
and by training. He knew farming 
from the ground up. He did not know 
cut-over farming. 

He had $300 in cash when he landed 
at Randall Junction. The Junction, like 
many Northern towns, was the center 
of a lumbering operation. Ed had 
carefully and deliberately selected the 
Junction. This he did because the 
long-range study of soils, which he 


. was able to make, indicated that he 


would find here about what he wanted, 
He had then visited the Junction and 
walked over miles of logging roads. 


“Goa Little Farther North and You Have the Same Conditions That Prevailed Farther South a Hundred 
The Future for This Cut-over Country Is no Different—It’s a Natural Dairy Country.” 


Next he had ascertained. ownership 
and made a land contract for 160 
acres. Under this contract he was 
not required to make any cash pay- 
ment; he WAS expected to “brush” 
five acres, and to actually plow at least 


one acre. This arrangement prevailed |, 


for five years. Then actual money 
was required. Ed figured he could 
do it. 

The preliminary investigation, in- 
cluding railway fare, ate up most of a 
$100 bill. In other words Ed actually 
started with $400 and he actually ar- 
rived at his brush-covered farm 
with $300. 

Of this sum he left $250 with the 
local banker. Before he made the de- 
posit, he talked to the-bank’s presi- 
dent and its other officers. He frankly 
explained his plans, his prospects as 
he saw them, and the methods he ex- 
pected to use. He listened attentively 
to the advice given him. 

He next paid cash for a supply of 
grub and carried $40 worth of it to 
his farm. 

With the help of woodsmen who 
transported him, he erected a shelter, 
made from saplings found on the 
place. It was a crude thing. In it he 
lived alone through the first summer. 

He began by burning the brush. He 
did this in early spring. The snow 


was hardly off the surface nor the - 
frost out of the ground. It is not | 


always possible to run fires through 
brush land at this season. ‘Ed ac- 
complished it after a. period of clear 
weather and high drying winds. He 
followed the fire with a brush hook, 
working on a five-acre tract. Later 
he managed to borrow, at the Junc- 
tion, an antiquated spring tooth 
harrow, 


He scratched up ‘the brush land as 
best he could and attempted a light 
seeding, with a. pasture mixture in- 
cluding some clover. He found that 
the clover growth which followed was 
out of all. proportion to the ‘amount 
of seed used. In other words, there 
was a natural growth of this crop, 
which is indigenous to the North 
country, The five-acre tract was by 
no means cleared. The. brush was 
simply hacked and broken down and 
pulled aside. 

In the meantime, Ed worked in- 
tensively on a single acre near’ his 
shack. He used dynamite on the 
stumps. There were fewer of them 
than he had expected to find. They. 


Most of his work was done by man 
later he hired a 
team from the lumber company at the 
Junction and pulled up what he could 
not handle with crowbars. 


“It was mighty hard work,” he said, 
‘many of the stumps blew out in 
chunks too big for a man to handle. 
Others remained in the hole—were 
simply broken up without actually 
rising out of the ground. But with the 
block and tackle and a team I man- 
aged to get the acre into fairly tillable 
condition after a month of effort. 
Sometimes I worked fourteen hours a 
day and had just pep enough left to 
reach my bunk and drop into it.” 

Next he plowed the acre with bor- 
rowed tools and hired horses. - 
planted it to late patatoes. 
expect to get much of a crop. Wild, 
new land is an uncertain thing. It is 

_usually_rich enough but there is some- 
thing about it that does not equat 
cultivated acres. 

Nevertheless, Ed harvested a goodly 
supply of potatoes, though they were 
not of first quality. 
marketable at the lumber aren, and 
yielded him $78. 

. ‘The net result of that ° first year’s 
effort was a. five- -acre tract fairly -well 
brushed, and one acre under plow in- 
which. a. cultivated crop had been. 
. grown—and this acre was, therefore, ‘ 

- in. good condition to take a: new crop ° 
next spring, i 

As the summer RES aE die five 
“acres. of brushed. land took on an 
.ever better symptom of cultivation. 
Ed kept ‘after it, grubbing out the 
small stumps and dragging away the 
trunks and branches. . 
larger. part of this tract was ready — 
for plowing between the stumps. aes 

Before frost came Ed had laid a 


‘power—his own; 


- while Ed-again worxed in the wo 


But they were 
-for the purchase of a team, a cé 


“minor. tools. Horse and cow 


In. fall the 


S The house was also comple 
The stone was. picked up and mor- 
tared with the help of two men who — 
.spent three days with him. They also 
laid the sills, purchased from the Tam: 3.4 
ber company at the Junction. 
ed moved to the Junction. 
- job with the lumber company. That and a good start on another fiv 
kept him busy all winter at $4 a day, | 
and doubled his capital. 
back to the farm in Spring accompa- 
. nied by two men from the lumber com- 
I With them. he finished the 
“frame for his house. They also helped 
him ee ee a.few of the larger. ceeds from. .potatoes. 


stumps and drag them into piles f¢ 
burning. 

The rest of the work on his | 
acre tract presented only minor ¢ 
culties. With borrowed implemi 1 
and hired teams he had half 
ready for the plow on the fir 
June. He had corn and pot 
planted before he began finishin 
the other half, In mid-summer h 
seeded about three acres to a pai 
mixture and that fall he harv 
not only potatoes and some corn 
also six tons of good hay—la 
clover. 

He also had roughly brushed ¢ ve 
another five acre section. This ne 
tract was of course by no means: 
but a very fair start had’ been” 
When Fall came his gross 
amounted to $192—including pot 
corn, corn stalks for fodder ee 

That Fall Ed made a burried tr 
Missouri and married the girl 
was waiting for him. He brought 
back to the Junction and they live 
two rooms over the general § 


His capital at this time was 
thing like $600, deposited at the I 
He had seen to it that his ban 
knew just what progress he had n 
In Spring he arranged with the: 


‘spring tooth harrow, a plow and ¢ 


given the roughest kind of shelt 
the shed made largely of sapl 
“But they began paying for ne 
almost at the outset... 

-Ed found it much easier to 
few neighbors to help him 
could promise them a. MAN and 7 
in) return. 

‘The. second five acre tract we LS 
“aly cleared up and was plowed 
the help. of. two lumber, com 
teams. Potatoes again wees he 
-erop to go into this new ground, 
Six acres ‘previously cultivated 
used for corn and for oat and pea 


‘Spring. When he got thro gh 
‘found himself without capita 
$900 in debt.. He owed part of tl 
‘the bank and part of it to the lw 
company. — ‘His assets, however, 
a good house,: eleven acres und i 


tract of brush land. -Furtherm or 
$600 deposit remained in the bal 
his use—even though it no lon 
strictly his.. 

When ° ‘Fall ‘came pee 
‘amounted — to $270, largely 


le stock and needed his oat and pea 
ly, his corn stalks and his corn for 
| own use. He also harvested from 
is new five acre tract enough clover 
4d mixed hay to help carry him 
ough the winter. 
?erhaps it is needless to go further 
ich Ed’s story. 
|The way to succeed in this coun- 
, as I see it, is to follow the obvi- 
3 methods. Work hard and consist- 
+:ly and invest money only when it 
jneeded. Then you must use the 
ilities around you. If you can tie 
i with a good bank, do so. If there 
4 lumber mill near by, get acquaint- 
+ with it and its owners. Stay on 
:farm as long as you can profitably 
wrk it; then leave it and go else- 
sere to get your profits. Never 
sste time on the farm when you can 
ter be in a lumber camp—but be 
yzhty certain not to get into the 
op when you ought to be on the 
7 mae? 
his is the way Ed summarizes the 
sips toward success as he sees them. 
Dd is a type. That simply means 
Jt his methods are typical of one 
dd of endeavor which has lead to 
iievement. 
“here are 
y.ny other 
jes. For 
rtance: 
ld Man 
f>ynolds 
¥3 foreman 
fa printing 
yint in a 
ge city. 
| reared a 
imily, de- 
i2d to one 
ither, and 
hinterested 
} farming. 
>,ctical ex- 
)rience 
iivever, was 
rly Jack- 
1 So Rey- 
ds did the 
imsible 
hig. He re- 
nned fore- 


man in the printing plant and bought a 
tract of cut-over land out of his earn. 
ings. He paid $18 an acre but very 
little of it in cash. The family helped 
him economize to the point of rea) 
sacrifice, 

Then his oldest boy went to the 
farm, lived there, and began develop- 
ing it. The younger boy, two daugh- 
ters and Reynolds himself kept right 
on working in the city and sent the 
necessary money to buy supplies and 
equipment. The second son followed 
in the next year. When a house was 
built the rest of the family moved; 
but Reynolds still remained in the 
print shop. His income was largest 
and therefore the best anchor to wind- 
ward. 

Meanwhile, two young men, backed 
by such money as they needed, nat- 
urally made rapid progress with the 
farm. In less than two years Rey- 
nolds himself quit his job and found 
that a large impression had been 
made on the wild country that was to 
be his home. 

Reynolds is a second type. There 
are many like him. His process in- 
sures more rapid carving out of a farm 


from the wilderness, because money 
is consistently being poured into the 
new acres. Nevertheless the funda- 
mentals are the same in both cases: 
consistent work of the right kind, and 
utilization of the facilities around the 
new farm. . 

In both these cases live stock did 
not reach the new farms until after 
the second year. Live stock is a valu- 
able asset when there is land enough 
to support it. It is a distinct liability 
when there isn’t. 

But this matter of live stock of 
course can be viewed from another 
angle. The cut-over acreage offers 
some immediate  pasturage. The 
man, therefore, who already possesses 
such live stock, sometimes takes it 
with him to good advantage. If he 
does, he must market it in the Fall of 
the first year. He can not possibly 
feed it through the first winter from 
the proceeds of his own acres. Of 
course he can buy feed if he can af- 
ford it. However, in that case he’s a 


capitalist—not the type of unfinanced 
American within the purview of this 
proletarian discussion. 


‘% 


Perhaps these comments, as voiced 
by Ed, best summarize the opportuni- 
ties on cut-over acreage: 

“As I look at it, this land is no dif- 
ferent from any other land—in Mis; 
souri, Iowa, Illinois or Southern Wis- 
consin. Go back far enough and most 
of our states were covered with for- 
ests. Then there was a time when 
the forests were cut away and brush 
took their place. Men came and 
cleared it off and made farms. Today 
we see fine fields and say that ‘it’s a 
wonderful country.’ Go a little further 
north and you have exactly the same 
conditions that prevailed further 
south a hundred years ago, The soil 
is no different, and the future is no 
different for this cut-over country— 
it’s a natural dairy country. Maybe 
parts of it are grazing country. Any- 
how, all you need do is roll back the 
blanket of brush and stumps, and you 
expose land that will grow crops. If 
you can figure out how to sensibly and 
cheaply roll back the blanket, you suc- 
ceed; if you can’t, you don’t—that’s 
all. 

“T don’t see that there is anything 
much to it except horse sense and 
darn hard 
work. You’ve 
got to figure 
on hard work 
for four or 
five years. 
That’s what 
¥0 WU Spay 
whenyou 
buy $200 land 
for $20. After 
five years it 
comes easier. 
You’ve got 
your start. 
You keep 
working in 
units of five 
or ten acres 
—or as much 
you can 
handle — un- 
tly Joust 


(Continued 
on page 48) 
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Livestock Is a Valuable Asset When There Is Land Enough to Support It. It Is a Distinct Liability When 
There Isn't. It’s Fine If a Man Can Feed I¢ Through the Winter from the Proceeds of His Own Acres. 
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mid-morning. <A young 


T was 
woman, in a rather worn tailored 


suit, alighted from the train at 
Reedsburg. She found herself 
alone upon the station platform. 

Then a sway-backed horse, draw- 
ing an antiquated buggy, slowly 
rounded the building. The young 
woman stepped doubtfully toward 
hoe 

Without changing his position, 
the man in the buggy achieved a 
sort of chuckling “whoa!” 

“Could you tell me 
where I might find a hotel, 
or—,” the girl hesitated. 
“or perhaps a room, 
where I might live?” 

The man tilted far back 
in the buggy-seat, watched 
her out of half-closed eyes 
that seemed to smile. 

“Alone?” he asked. She 
nodded. 

“M’m—.” <A _ period of 
silence followed, during 
which the keen eyes 
seemed to look deep into 
the girl’s mind. Slowly a 
flush overspread her fea- 
tures; then her lips tight- 
ened and the tilt of her 
head became _ stubborn. 
Before she could speak, 
however, the man said: 


“Now, let’s see. There’s 
old Missus Hubbel, an’ 
Miss Parsons. H’m—no,” 
he looked at the girl 
again, “no, neither’ll do. 
Better take this street, Nae: 
turn to yr left at th’ am 
fourth corner, an’ stop at | 
the second house. Jes’ §& 
say Judge Fairhope sent jf 
you.” Yé 


He clucked to the horse 
and the old vehicle moved 
away. The girl watched it 
disappear, the hard lines 
slowly leaving her face. 
Then she impatientiy 
dabbed her brimming eyes, 
and started resolutely 
down the = street. She 
turned at the fourth cor- « 
ner and stopped at the 
second house. 

A man answered her knock. He 
was a youngish man, whose dark hair 
was lightly streaked with gray. 

“Can I get a room here—to live? A 
man said I might.” 

The young man’s face assumed a 
threatening frown. The girl went on, 
wearily: 

“I’m very tired. I 
much recently.” 

A whimsical smile, rather pleasing 
the girl thought, flashed momentarily 
and then became a hard, synical sneer. 

“And who,’ he said gruffly, “was 
the man who said you might live 
here?” 

“Judge Fairhope.” 

“Oh—that’s different. Come in?” 

The girl found herself in a plainly 
furnished house; it was obviously a 
man’s house, where the disarray of 
masculine order prevailed. The man 
showed her to an upper bed room that 
overlooked the street, and against 
whose windows the just-budding trees 
tapped softly. The early spring sun 
filtered cheerily through the tracery 
of branches and cast dancing shadows 
on the floor. 

The girl seemed to breathe a little 
quivering sigh of relief. Then she 
turned to the man and said briefly: 

“Thank you. I’m Lucy Sammond.” 
It was obviously a dismissal. 

“T’m Chester Worth.” He closed 
the door, leaving her, and stalked 
grimly from the house. 

He found Judge Fairhope in his 
swivel chair, feet cocked on the win- 
dowsill, an open letter spread on his 
knees. 

“Knew you'd come, Chet. Sit down.” 


haven’t slept 


Illustrated by WALTER COHN .| 


“Judge, if 
any other 
mam. ad 


sent that girl 
to my house I’d have— 
have—” 

“Yea—I know; hap- 
pen’s I had a purpose. 
How long you lived in 
Reedsburg, now, Chet?” 

“Eleven years.” 

“Don’t like Reedsburg any too well, 
do you Chet?” 

Chet sank his hands into his pock- 
ets and walked to the opposite win- 
dow. 

“You know I don’t dislike Reeds- 
burg, Judge. But you also know how 
I hate the petty way Reedsburg looks 
at things. I hate its pinch-penny 
ways o’ doing business; I hate its 
little, narrow, warped minds; I hate 
its hypocrisy—I hate folks who oc- 
cupy front pews on Sunday and have 
no charity for a neighbor on Monday. 
I hate—” 

“You hate prutty well, don’t you, 
Chet,” said the judge, softly. 

“Yes—I know; hate and am hated, 
judge. But I love, too. I came to 
Reedsburg because I loved the coun- 
try—the great, broad, big country all 
about us here. I came because I 
thought small-town folks were like 
that—big and generous and kindly— 
like the country. But I found—” 

“Ves, I know, Chet. Now about the 
girl. What’d you say’s her name?” 

“Lucy Sammond.” 

“Lucy Sammond,” the judge repeat- 
ed the name absently. ‘Well, it’s a 
good name—most’s good ez any other. 
Now then, Chet, I want that you keep 
Lucy. I don’t b’lieve it best to send 
her to Missus Hubbel’s, ner yet to 
Miss Parson’s. You jest said some- 
thin’ *bout front pews on Sunday an’ 
no charity on *Monday. It mebbe, 
Chet, that there’s somethin’ in what 
you say. It mebbe that that’s my rea- 
son for sendin’ Lucy to you. If mebbe 


that the time’s comin’ 
when you kin set an ex- 
ample in charity fer the 
benefit of Reedsburg.” 

The judge watched the young man’s 
face out of half-closed eyes. It was 
characteristic of Chet that he should 
neither question further, nor offer 
comment. His eyes may have nar- 
rowed a bit, and his face may have 
hardened: Perhaps the judge saw 
grim lines settle momentarily about 
the mouth, as Chet considered his 
problem. Then he turned: 

“All right, judge. See you later,” 
and he was gone. 

Reedsburg wasn’t long in learning 
of Lucy’s coming. Nor was Reeds- 
burg’s indignation slow in developing. 
It spread from Chet’s neighbors to 
the women’s clubs, and thence to the 
church. 

The idea—that girl living in Chet 
Worth’s house! Not a woman about, 
and those two—well, it was scandal- 
ous! Something ought to be done 
about it! 

Meanwhile Lucy remained much in 
her room. She walked daily, under 
the fast-opening leaves, and squarely 
met the scornful glances that were 
her only share. She made no ac- 
quaintances; couldn’t have, had she 
wanted to, for there was no woman 
in Reedsburg who would accept Lucy, 
nor give her friendship. 

As for Chet—the first man who ad- 
dressed him on the subject of Lucy 
had winked. He was promptly 
knocked down. Since then none had 
ventured questions. But her coming 
hadn’t helped Chet any in Reedsburg. 
He never had been popular. 

Chet returned from his work well 
toward sun-down, and spent most of 
his evenings at home. Reedsburg saw 
little of him. He, in turn, saw little 
of Lucy. Sometimes he met her re- 
turning from a walk as he came in. 
On these occasions she nodded re- 
servedly. They rarely spoke beyond 
this greeting. 

Then both Chet and Reedsburg saw 
her less and less frequently. Chet, 
when he came home at night, could 


- much to criticize up to Chet’s ho 


hear her moving softly alt 
in her room. Or he sensed 
presence, even though 4 
heard no sounds. Finally, 
neither met nor heard her | 
several days. 

Meanwhile Reedsburg’s }. 
dignation crystalized. Te 
men, for the most, refused 
be. actively concerned. Ty 
listened to gossip; some)f 
them engaged in it; most )f 
them just smiled knowin; 
Deacon Cyrus Wattles, hy 
ever, developed a stubborn} 
termination to wipe the jj 
from Reedsburg’s good na3 
The deacon found himself ay 
supported by the Ladies’ ]). 
ity League . That org} 
zation for civic rectitis 

avpointed a commilie 

with Mrs. Wattles 
its head. And go ] 
band and wife, bacd 
by three determid 
s-inste’s, expresid 
public opinion we 
the district attory 
listered. But the coun's 
7Trovtecutor wasn’t to ¢ 
rushed into precipitate? 
tion. He asked a lotif 
pointed questions @ 
then wanted time. 

No one in Reedshg 
saw a matronly won 
leave the Chicago-Rit 
ville northbound trainit 
midnight. Nor did i 
one see Judge Fairho's 
sway-backed horse in fit 
of Chet’s house in 
early morning hours, 

But three days lit 
there was no one in Reedsburg 10 
DIDN’T know that a baby had ceé 
to Lucy. So, when the indignant cr 
mittee called on Judge Fairhope Ir 
self, it is probable that that asile 
jurist was not without some sucht 
pecetation. 

Mrs, Cyrus ‘Wattles took the fir 
almost’ before the judge’s door d 
closed: 

“It’s time, judge,” she began. “iit 
the law and order of Reedsburg we 
upheld. It’s time that officers of ¢ 
law did their duty. This girl—} 
Lucy woman—been livin’ with Gt 
Worth.” 

“At Chet’s house, you mean, dit 
you?” asked the judge. 

Mrs. Wattles sniffed. | 

“Perhaps,” she said, “anyy 
there’s a baby. It’s scandalous, ¥ 
with respectable folks tryin’ oe 
up children here in Christian dei 
That girl should be driven ov 
town—.” 

“Think that’d be just th’ right it 


ett 4, 


o’ Christian decency?” asked @ 
judge. a! 
Mrs, Wattles bristled. § 


“That ain’t neither here nor the” 
she snapped. ‘We're here to - } 
justice be done.” 

There was silence while the jue 
gazed out upon Reedsburg’s street 

“Ladies,” he said at last, ~ 
young woman has quietly com 
Reedsburg and hez hired a 


room in Chet Worth’s house, 
appear that we, nor anybody | 
Reedsburg, knows much more’n # 
agin’ her.” 

The committee sniffed. 
appear that there’s been 
been pretty straight-going, them 
hain’t they?” 

“But,” he continued, witho t W 


“it may be thet there’s been a bre? 
o’ the law. That remains to 
But before we git too fur alo 
the judge directed himself 


(Continued on page 23) 
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(Concluded) 


TAHE FRUITS of that sporting, en- 
[ieerise were bitter; the trader 
won his bet but he never cashed 
in. Somewhere out on the high 
arrens a storm swooped down upon 
je travelers. To one who has never 
aced an Arctic hurricane it seems 
heredible that strong men _ have 
lied within call of cozy cabins or 
ave frozen with the lashings of their 
‘leds but half untied. Yet it is true. 
he sudden awful cold, the shouting 
rind, the boiling, blinding, suffocat- 
fag rush of snow; the sweaty clothes 
hat harden into jointless armor! the 
itiff mittens and the clumsy hands 
inside—these tell a tale to those who 
“now. 
| The two mail-carriers managed. to 
‘et into their sleeping-bags, but the 
tale, instead of drifting them over 
‘vith a protective mantle of snow, 
‘coured the mountain-side bare to the 
Lrittle reindeer moss,and they began 
lo freeze where they lay. Some twen- 
y hours they stood it, then they rose 
md plunged ahead of the hurricane 
ike bewildered cattle. The strongest 
nan gave up first and lay down, bab- 
ling of things to eat. His companion 
huried him, still alive, and broken down 
he surrounding willow-tops for a land- 
nark, then he staggered on. By some 
‘niracle of good luck, or as a result of 
some unsuspected power of resistance, 
re finally came raving into the 
rooked River Road-house. When the 
vind subsided they hurried him to 
Nome, but he was frightfully maimed 
ind as a result of his amputation he 
‘ay gabbling until long after the spring 
>reak-up. 
| Folsom did not write again. In fact, 
when no word came from Lois, he bit- 
‘cerly regretted the letter he had writ- 
en. He heard indirectly from her; 
ew-comers from Nome told him that 
‘she was well, but that was all. It was 
2=nough. He didn’t wish to learn more. 


Spring found 
him with barely 
enough money to 
pay his way back. 
He was blue, bitter, disheartened, but 
despite the certainty that his wife had 
forsaken him he still cherished a 
flickering hope of a _ reconciliation. 
Strangely enough he considered no 
scheme of vengeance upon the other 
man, for-he was sane and healthy, and 
he loved Lois too well to spoil her at- 
tempt at happiness. 

It so happened that the Arctic ice 
opened up later this spring than for 
many seasons; therefore the short 
summer was well under way before the 
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questions asked. 
and no- favors 
granted. 


When there was 
less than fifty miles to go the steamer 
broke her shaft. There was no particu- 
lar reason why the shaft should break, 
but break it did, and for eighteen 
hours—eighteen eternities to Folsom 
—the ship lay crippled while its en- 
gine-room crew labored manfully. 

Folsom had been so long in the soli- 
tudes that Nome looked like a big city 
when he finally saw it. There were 
several ships in the roadstead, and one 
of them was just leaving as the Kobuk 
boat came to anchor. She made a 


first steam-schoon- splendid sight as 
er anchored off she gathered way. 
the Kobuk. Fol- The returning 
som turned his SYNOPSIS oad lesa SEP 9 Qy paces rhea 
back upon the poet ashore in the first 
wreck of his high dory and as he 
hopes, his mind Folsom, a ‘“‘sour-dough’’ in Alaska, stepped out upon 
solely engaged embittered by reverses and an Over- the sand a friend 


with the problem 
of how to meet 
Lois and ascertain 
the truth without 
undue embarrass- 
ment to her and 
humiliation to him- 
self. The prospect 
of seeing her, of 
hearing her voice, 
affected him pain- 
fully. He could 
neither eat nor 
sleep on the way 
to Nome but paced 
the deck in rest- 
less indecision. He 
aad come to con- 
sider himself 
wholly to blame 
for their misunder- 
standing, and he 
wished only for a 
chance to win back 
her love, with no 


wrought imagination that ‘‘the other 
man’ had crossed the threshold of 
his door, decided to bury the past 
with a plunge into the Dexter Creek 
district, the most remote and inac- 
cessible region above the Arctic Cir- 
cle that held the lure of gold to the 
most daring prospector. Repentant 
over his abrupt departure and the 
manner in which he had left his wife 
in Nome, Folsom wrote letters at 
different times to her, expressing his 
feelings, but each time fate inter- 
vened and none was delivered. Dur- 
ing the long, weary months he re- 
ceived no word from Lois. He did 
not know that his letters were un- 
delivered, and his conclusion that she 
had forsaken him became a convic- 
tion. 

Two volunteer mail carriers, en- 
trusted with the last batch of mail 
from Candle Creek for Nome for the 
winter, started on the long journey 
on a wager they could break the 
record for the trip. They left in a 
threatening storm, heedless of ad- 
vice, and fate so shaped the affairs 
of Folsom that his final conciliatory 
letter to his wife was in this batch 
of mail the gamblers with death had 
undertaken to deliver in Nome. 


greeted him: 
“Hello, there, old 
3ettler! Where you 
been all winter?” 
“T’ve been tothe 
Kobuk,” Folsom 
told him. 
“Kobuk? I hear 
she’s a bum.” 
““Bum’ is right. 
Maybe she’ll do to 
dredge some day.” 


“Too bad you 
missed the ‘Ore- 
gon’; there’ she 
goes now.” The 
man pointed sea- 
ward. 

“Too bad?” 

“Sure! Don’t you 
know? Why, Miz 


Folsom went out 
on her!” 

Folsom halted; 
after a momentary 


11 
fl Ln 
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pause he repeated, vaguely, “Went 
out?” 
“Exactly. Didn’t you know she was 
going ” 


“Oh yes—of course! The ‘Oregon!’ ” 
Folsom stared at the fading plume of 
black smoke; there was a curious 
brightness in his eyes, his face was 
white beneath its tan. ‘She sailed on 
the ‘Oregon’ and I missed her, by an 
hour! That broken shaft—”’ He be- 
gan to laugh, and turning his back 


upon the sea he plodded heavily 
through the sand toward the main 
street. 


Folsom found no word from his wife, 
his house was empty; but he learned 
that “the man” had also gone to the 
States, and he drew his own conclu- 
sions. Since Lois had ordered her life 
as she saw fit there was nothing to do 
but wait and endure—doubtless the di- 
vorce would come in time. Neverthe- 
less, he could not think of that broken 
shaft without raving. 

Being penniless he looked for work, 
and his first job came from a small 
Jewish merchant, named Guth, who of- 
fered him a hundred dollars to do the 
assessment work on a tundra claim. 
For twenty days Folsom picked holes 
through frozen muck, wondering why 
a thrifty person like Guth would pay 
good money to hold such unpromising 
property as this. 

The claim was in sight of Nome, and 
as Folsom finished his last day’s labor 
he heard bells ringing and whistles 
blowing and discovered that the town 
was ablaze. He hurried in to find that 
an entire block in the business center 
of the city had been destroyed and 
with it Guth’s little store, including 
all its contents. He found the Jew in 
tears. 

“What a misfortune!” wailed the 
merchant. “Ruined, absolutely—and 
by a match! It started in my store— 


(Continued on page 26) 
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A Warning 


HE United States post office has re- 

zeived twenty thousand answers to 
questionnaires forwarded to farmers. 
The answers have caused a gasp at 
Washington. 

The farmers are practically unani- 
mous in warning the government that 
it must adjust industry. The farmers 
say they have attempted to feed the 
nation without adequate labor; with 
increasing high prices for everything 
they buy; and without compensating 
returns to themselves. 

While they have been toiling the 
workers in the cities have been strik- 
ing; demanding fewer hours and ever 
higher wages. Middlemen have been 
buying farm products at comparative- 
ly low prices and selling at unprece- 
dented profits. The gap between pro- 
ducer and consumer has been widened 
rather than bridged. 

The farmers Warn Washington that 
unless means are found for turning 
back an adequate number of men to 
cultivate the farms, and unless the 
cities increase their labor hours or re- 
duce their rates of pay, thousands of 
American farmers will be forced to re- 
strict acreage to their own bare needs, 
or will actually stop farming and move 
to town. 

All this comes from a new voice in 
the social Gonglomerate. Heretofore 
the farmer has said little; has con- 
tinued to cultivate his acreage, pro- 
duce food, take the prices that were 
given him and meet obstacles quietly 
and uncomplainingly. He now begins 
to recognize that if labor gets un- 
dreamed of wages for five or six hours 
of work then farm help will gravitate 
to the cities. The men who harvest 
the wheat crops will prefer the fat 
weekly pay envelope of the factory; 
the men who produce milk and butter 
and those who plow and plant will 
leave for the allurements of the city. 
He sees that with this labor dearth 
he cannot continue to produce the na- 
tion’s food. 

The farmers are not unsympathetic 
toward either capital or labor. They 
favor a square deal for both, but they 
recognize the inevitable—either bring 
wages and prices- down or pay much 
higher prices for farm products so 
that the farmer may in turn pay high 
wages for his labor. Only so can he 
hold it. And only so can the nation 
be fed. 

It remains for the government to de- 
cide which alternative it prefers. There 
is a lot of complaint about high prices; 
but whether the nation as a whole suf- 
fers under them is questionable. The 
man who buys bread at five cents, 
and earns only that five to buy it with, 
is no better off than the man who buys 
bread at ten cents, but finds it just 
as easy to earn that ten. 

However, if revision downward is 
wise, it certainly IS possible. Prices 
CAN be forced down—slowly, steadily 
and without bringing on industrial 
danger. But they can only be pressed 
to lower levels by the voluntary acts 
of manufacturers and merchants. The 
margin of profit must be cut—perhaps 
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for a time to unduly low levels. That 
first step must be voluntarily taken; 
labor must follow—first of all by stop- 
ping its endless strikes; next by real- 
ly producing instead of loafing even 
while it is upon the job. If a down- 
ward pressure is exercised, lower lev- 
els will soon be re-established. If it 
isn’t, then lack of farm production will 
finally force it, and that’s bad. It will 
mean disturbance, failures and a lot 
of unemployment. 


A Misguided Senator 


HEN postal officials recently read 

to a Senatorial investigating com- 
mittee some twenty thousand com- 
plaints made by farmers against pre- 
vailing conditions, one badly warped 
Senator remarked: 

“Sounds as though this came from 
a lot of Bolsheviks.” 

There is a type of mentality ram- 
pant in the United States today which 
blatantly cries, “Bolshevik,” at those 
who oppose its own views. 

The Cloverland Magazine has em- 
phatically declared its position in the 
matter of radical agitators and politi- 
cal puddin’-heads who would reorgan- 
ize society on a celestial basis where- 
under big returns and no work is the 
share of mankind. 

But, the straight thinking. American 
is not going to tolerate the growth of 
another type of opinionated autocrat 
simply because he will have nothing 
to do with the first set. 

The farmers of the United States 
are entirely justified in plainly voic- 
ing their objections to existing indus- 
trial conditions. If they feel that 
profiteering prevails, at their expense 
and at the expenses of the consumer, 
they would be poor Americans indeed, 
if they didn’t say so. It is time that 
certain Senatorial highbinders hear 
the real American voice grumbling 
from the throats of the real American 
people. 

There isn’t the slightest chance for 
Bolshevism or any other of the “isms” 
in the United States so long as these 
American voices continue to freely 
express their convictions. 

Incidentally, it seems almost time 
to ask, “Who is the real American?” 

Is he the Senator in Washington 
who would muzzle the American 
press; who would curtail free speech; 
and who yelps “Bolshevik” whenever 
an opponent appears? 

Or, is he the man back home who 
tills his acres and loves them; who 
builds his home and raises his fam- 
ily, and loves them; who fills his gran- 
aries and his lofts, feeds his cattle and 
produces the foodstuffs upon which a 
nation subsists? 

Is he the man who agrees with ev- 
ery foamy utterance that comes out 
of Washington, or is he the man who 
would make his home and his busi- 
ness—and, therefore, his nation—a 


just and honorable and sound and 
sane nation? 
During the war, there may have 


been good cause for checking the ex- 
pressions of certain opinions. War 
brings situations that require diplo- 
matic and carefully considered speech. 


War is a period of great danger and. 


during such periods, we are justified 
in using emergency measures even 
though such measures may, in times 
of peace, be fundamentally wrong. 
But once the vital danger of war has 
passed, we must be quick to go back. 
to the wholesome practices that are 
the heritage of a free people. Among 
them is the freest expression of opin- 
ions and the freest of press. 

If the farmers of the United States 
have voiced protest, of any kind, it 
behooves Washington to analyze that 
protest. The farmers are slow to 
speak. Slow speaking men usually 
are thinking men. They turn matters 
about in their minds; they look upon 
them from every angle; they weigh 
and balance them and measure them 
this way and that. Having done SO, 
they speak at last. Such speech had 
best be listened to. To blatantly call 
it Bolshevism indicates nothing—ex- 
cept a shrunken mentality and a vis- 
ion that doesn’t reach far beyond 
Senatorial noses. 


**All Wool” 


UST as deceit in preparing food for 

market had to go under provisions 
of the “Pure Food and Drug Act,” so 
must deceit in the manufacture of “all 
wool” fabrics be eliminated by the en- 
actment of the ‘Truth in Fabric Law” 
now before Congress. The “rag pile 
millionaires” and the shoddy manufac- 
turing interests have no _ defense. 
There is no logical or honest reason 
why all fabrics should not be labeled 
ou the selvage of the goods, and manu- 
factured garments bear a similar label, 
telling exactly the content of shoddy, 
of jute, of feathers, of wood fibre, of 
hemp, of cotton, of virgin- wool, the 
cloth contains. It is right and fair that 
the buying public should know exact- 
ly what is purchased. 


Shoddy is re-worked wool—that is, 
woolen yarns manufactured from wool- 
en rags collected like garbage, the 
clippings from garment factories and 
tailor shops, but principally from old 
woolen rags. The manufacturer 
“truthfully” labels the fabric “all 
wool,” but it has no tensil strength, no 
wearing quality. The buying public is 
thus deceived and defrauded, for it is 
misled into the belief that the garment 
is all “virgin wool,” wool direct from 
the sheep’s back, and has the wearing 
quality of the true woolen fabrics on 
the markets a few years ago. 


The harm done by this deception 
does not end with the innocent pur- 
chaser. The shoddy interests are kill- 
ing off sheep husbandry, because vir- 
gin wool is placed in direct competi- 
tion with rag pile wool. By using 
shoddy and selling it for pure wool in 
the fabric, the price of virgin wool is 
forced downward to meet the price of 
woolen rags. 


While this practice of deceiving the 
public and killing off the sheep indus- 
try is going on, the shoddy interests 
are clamoring for sales of foreign wool 
in United States markets free of duty. 
The woolen warehouses are filled to 
capacity now, yet foreign wool auc- 
tions are being successfully urged 
upon this administration. Thus the 
whole scheme of fraud and deception 
makes the rag pile millionaire richer 
and richer while the sheep grower 
and consuming public grow poorer and 
poorer. 


Retail merchants, jobbers and 
wholesalers, unless directly interest- 
ed in the manufacture of shoddy, are 
innocent victims of this unfair deal- 
ing. It is doubtful if any clerk, or 
store manager, or store proprietor, can 
detect shoddy from virgin wool in the 
manufactured garment. There is no 
way of detecting the fraud until the 
garment is actually worn. Shoddy 
makes itself known very quickly 
when worn, for no matter how artfully 
the garment may be tailored, it will 
soon become mis-shapen, baggy and 
out of form, the finish of the cloth will 
disappear, as if by magic, and the tex- 
ture will pull apart. 

There was opposition to the “Pure 
Food and Drug Act” and loud warn- 
ings that the law could not be en- 
forced. The law has been and is be- 
ing successfully enforced. The “Truth 
In Fabric Law” will work in spite of 
the lone defense, “it can’t be done.” 


All congressmen and senators are 
being urged by the deceived public, by 
the wool growers, by honest mer- 
chants, by everybody wanting a square 
deal for the dollar that has shrunk to 
half its former size, to vote for the 
“Truth In Fabric Law.” This support 
of the measure ought to obtain its 
prompt passage by unanimous vote. 


The Periodical Pinch 


OMEBODY has said that 98 per 

cent of all of the country boys who 
went into the army, stayed in the 
cities after the war. 


Somebody else has said that this 
“back to the land” notion is all rot. 


The two statements don’t jibe. Even 
if we discount the first figures by 
about 50 per cent—that still means 
that something like 49 per cent of the 
boys didn’t come back to the farm. 
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And if they didn’t the farms are miss 
ing them. a 
' In the meantime there isn’t a city 
in the United States that has house 
enough for its population. Byery. 
where people are packed away, two or 
three in a room, and everywhere—in, 
the cities—the cry goes up for more 
homes. 4 
All this can mean only one thing: 
Farm effort is going down; city effort 
is going up. And that, in turn, means 
that more persons are using and eating 
the products of the farm every aay, 
ing 


while fewer persons are produ 
them. 4 
Viewed from one angle that’s a good 
thing for the farmer. It means a big. 
demand for his produce. And, unless. 
the market can be artificially con-| 
trolled, it ought to mean mighty high 
prices for farm-stuffs. | 
Usually the market is artificially 
controlled. Usually there are middle- 
men who manage to buy at low prices, 
and sell at higher ones—a good deal 
higher. So, though the _ increasing 
population in the cities must, and is 
ready to, pay well, the farmer doesn’t 
get the increased profits. 4 
That’s been unfortunate—for the| 
city people. The farmer hasn’t com- 
plained much. But today we witness 
the result. The boys who are normal- 
ly farm boys have said to themselves; 
“Why work like a nailer on the farm, 
when I can get as big a return, for 
less work, in the city?” 
And they have gone to the city. — 
The situation always brings a show- 
down, sooner or later. Theoretically, 
the city must pay or starve. But, of 
course, it doesn’t come to that. It 
simply means that as farm production 
goes down so city folks feel the pinch. 


Among those city folks, are the boys. 
who were farm boys a few years ago. 
When the pinch gets to them it starts) 
a new “back to the land” movement.) 
A lot of young chaps begin to think’ 
that maybe the old farm was a pretty 
good place after all; they begin to 
think of the Sunday dinners and 
mother’s pumpkin pies. And then,| 
some morning, they pack up, and that 
night they’re back with the old folks. 


So, though farmers have never yet 
received prices that are high enough 
in proportion to city prices for city 
products—the cities have always paid 
dearly for withholding them. They 
have periodically brought about ex: 
actly the situation that prevails A 
day: Refused to -help make farming 
really profitable, until the boys lett 
the farm; then periodically ran into 
a period of starvation in the cities. 


It isn’t reflected in actual shortage 
of food—because it never gets that far. 
But it is reflected in what is known, 
as “industrial depression.” 4 


And the cities have prepared just 
such a depression for themselves 
again. It must inevitably come. It 
will be marked first by jobbers, who’ 
will suddenly find that their orders. 
are actually being filled by the manu: 
facturers, They'll promptly trim sail, 
stop ordering or actually cancel. The’ 
manufacturer will feel the cance la 
tions. Then the retailer will beg 
wonder; he’ll find that it’s no longer 
troublesome to get his orders filled. 
He’ll begin to trim. Maybe he’ll have 
to go to the bank. He’ll find that 
others have been there before him and 
that the bankers are chary. And then. 
prices will fall, employment will be 
curtailed, and men will want jobs. 
Then there’ll be those who’ll think 
back of the old farm, and who'll hike 
back to that farm hurriedly. 


While the farmer, therefore, doe 
get what’s really coming to him in 
matter of money for his produce 
is compensated by being always on 
the safe side when these periods of in- 
dustrial depression hit the cities. 1 

The old farm isn’t such a bad plé co 
after all. 


A good banker is the farmer’s 
friend; an unscrupulous one may 
his worst enemy. Since banking 
pends in large measure upon farm 
—the fundamental industry and 
old source of true wealth—it is 
banker’s duty, and his best busines 
to see that his relations with 
farmer are mutually satisfactory. 
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FARM ANIMALS 


“heir Care and Some of Their More Common Ailments 


Peete DRYANT, D.V; M. 


Hog Cholera 


- 0G CHOLERA is an acute febrile 
disease, very contagious, accom- 
~“~ panied by a very high death rate 
nd may be in two forms—chronic 
r acute, generally the latter, and al- 
"ays caused by the same germ. 
While the actual cause is a germ, 
vere are many things that predispose 
| herd so that infection is readily 
‘ken, 
_ Any condition that tends to lower 
te vitality of the animal, such as 1m- 
sroper feeding, dirty pens and feed 
-oughs, dirty drinking water, cold, 
‘amp, poorly ventilated sleeping quar- 
ers, over-crowding or poor drainage, 
ander the herd very susceptible to 
1e disease, and chances of infection 
exposed, are well-nigh certain. 


In case of a cholera outbreak in 
our neighborhood, immediately iso- 
te your herd. Keep them away from 
\l1 public roads and running streams. 
,eep visitors away, and keep away 
urself from any infected areas and 
samediately have your herd vaccin- 
ved. 


Be careful when purchasing new 
ock; isolate your purchases for 
pme time before turning into your 
wn herd. 

Although all good stockmen wilt 
oserve these precautions, the only 
jire preventive is “vaccination” or 
\mmunimizing”’ by the injection of 
og Cholera serum, either by the 
>ingle” or “double” method. The 
‘ngle method or treatment provides a 
»mporary immunity only and may 
2 used when chances of infection are 
ight and your herd will be ready for 
varket within a few weeks. The 
ouble method, or the simultaneous 
ethod, is the most reliable and pro- 
“des practically a permanent im- 
‘unity. This method consists of in- 
icting the anti-serum into the hog 
id at the same time virus, or cholera 
voducing blood, is also injected. In 
vis way a very mild form of the dis- 
ise is produced which is overcome 
7 the previously injected anti-serum 
ad products produced by it within 
.e animal’s body. 

_The only drawback to the double or 
‘multaneous treatment, is in the man- 
-r of administration. Great care 
ust be exercised and although the 
eatment is effective and is recom- 
ended, improper administration will 
use death—so pick your veterinarian 
ith care. 


VETERINARY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


‘Cloverland Magazine: Could you tell 
= any way to prevent milk fever cases 
my dairy herd? I have been troubled 
arly every spring with a case or two. 
have been very careful to thoroughly 
Ik the cow and I am careful of feed, 
‘t still I am troubled. 


J. eC. Hurley, Wis. 


‘Try “drying off” your cow about 
< weeks before calving. Eliminate 
2 feeding of rich foods. Provide all 
® exercise possible, plenty of water, 
me laxative food stuffs and a roomy 
E oe of ventilation. Also 

10t m the cows completely dry 
ving the first three days. Allow the 
lf to feed and if it does not seem to 
*e enough milk follow by milking 
ough more to relieve the full- 
the udder. If, with these pre- 
ons, one of your cows has milk 
er you have done all that was pos- 
le to prevent it. Therefore, call a 
erinarian as soon as you can get 

_ The percentage of recoveries, 
cases when the animal is pros- 


With this treatment some hogs may 
go off their feed and appear quite sick. 
But they recover quickly, leaving no 
ill effects. The immunity is for at 
least a year and probably longer— 
possibly for life. 


The double treatment for sows well 
advanced in pregnancy is not recom- 
mended. 


In case of an outbreak of cholera the 
first thing noticed will be that some 
of the hogs are off their feed, appear 
sluggish, tend to hide in the bedding 
and are not inclined to move. Later 
there is weakness, the hogs appear 
stiff, and may be constipated, though 
later they show diarrhea. A cough 
may develop and eyes become in- 
flamed and watery. This discharge 
later becomes thick and sticky and 
may even glue the eyelids together. 
The temperature is very high—even 
up to 105 or 106 degrees. 

If the animal is examined, reddened 
or even purplish spots are seen in the 
skin on the inside of the legs, abdomen 
and around the neck and ears. For 
your own information, hold a _ post- 
mortem on some of the first ones that 
die, care being taken of cuts and 
scratches on your own hands. A\l- 
though hog cholera is not communic- 
able to man, many other things are. 

Lay the carcass of the hog on its 
back and beginning at the throat, 
make a cut along the chest and belly 
through the skin and underlying fat, 
the entire length of the body. Skin 
the chest so that the ribs are exposed. 
Cut the ribs (using a small saw) an 
inch or so from and on both sides of 
the breast-bone. Remove the breast 
bone entirely. Make cross cuts in the 
skin, so it may be laid back, exposing 
to view the thoracic and abdominal 
cavities and its organs, being careful 
not to injure these organs. 

The lungs when healthy are pink, 
soft and filled with air; but in cholera 
the surface shows numerous small 
red spots of varying sizes. These 
spots can not be washed off. Portions 
of the lung may appear solid, heavy, 
will sink in water and be gray to dark 
red in color. Although the heavy dis- 
colored area is not always character- 
istic of cholera the red spots are. 

The heart is next to be examined. 
Remove it from its sack or covering 
and examine the surface for spots 
similar to those formed on the lungs, 
these spots are quite characteristic of 
the disease. : 

There will be no marked changes in 
the liver although it may be darker. 


trate, is nearly 100 if prompt and ef- 
ficient treatment is given. 


_Cloverland Magazine: I have trouble 
every year with my horses’ legs around 
the feet. They have what is called 
scratches. What can I do to prevent this 
and can I cure it myself? 

J. DeS., Elgin Ill. 


The trouble, I am sorry to say, is 
quite a common one and is due en: 
tirely to neglect and carelessness. 
Keep the horse’s stall clean. Manure 
which accumulates in the horse barn 
probably causes the trouble. Always 
clean and dry the horse’s pastern 
when returning from a wet and muddy 
trip. Clip the long hair from around 
the fetlock, and to cure the scratches 
avoid all grease or salves. Thorough- 
ly clean around the foot and use a dry 
astringent powder. Equal parts of 
tanic and boric acid will do. This 
should be dusted on the afflicted parts. 
Observe the above rules and you will 
have no further trouble. 
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The spleen, 
lying slightly be- 
low and to the 
right of the stom- 
ach, is large, soft 
and very dark. 

The kidneys 
should be removed 
from the body, 
their thin covering 
be taken off care- 
fully, so as not to 
injure the organ’s 
surface. The kid- 
ney of a _ healthy 
hog is light brown 
on evenly colored. 
Cholera infected 
kidneys will be 
found to be covered 
with numerous 
small dark _ red 
blood spots. Be 
sure and examine 
both kidneys. 

The stomach 
should be opened 
and the contents 
washed out with 
water. The lining 
of a healthy stom- 
ach is pink and 
wrinkled, but in 
cholera may show 
areas that are high- 
ly inflamed. 

The small intes- 
tines may and probably will, be cov- 
ered with small blood spots similar to 
those formed on lung, heart and kid- 
neys. 

The large intestines are a continu- 
ation of the small and in cholera cases 
may show blood spets on the outside 
and in cases where animals linger 
some time before dying there will be 
formed on the inside surface charac- 
teristic yellow, hard, round, ulcers 
generally called “button” ulcers, vary- 
ing in size from very small to the 
size of a quarter. 

Lymph glands are found in various 
parts of the body and if normal should 
be of a light gray color; in cases of 
cholera these glands are enlarged and 
dark in color. 

The inguinal iymph glands are 
readily found just under the skin, 
midway between the hind legs, the 
small lymph glands (mesenterie) are 
found along the intestines and in 
cholera cases will be swollen and dark 
in color. 

So, if some morning, when doing the 
chores and on coming to the hog pens 
to feed, some of the animals are off 
their feed, are stiff, are hiding in their 
bedding and have a high fever—better 
call some veterinarian and place the 
entire case in his hands. You prob- 
ably have hog cholera in your herd. 
If you don’t do this, and the next 


day more of the animals’. are 
completely off their feed, have 
diarrhea and a high  tempera- 


Cloverland Magazine: i> aim >in. the 
dairy business and have been selling my 
calves to a stock buyer, who, in turn, 
butchers them and gets good prices. I 
am thinking of doing this myself and 
taking this extra profit. What is the 
best age to slaughter and what laws are 
there concerning this? How old must 
calves be when offered for sale as food? 

J. C., Gay Mills, Iowa. 


The best age for the slaughter of 
calves for food depends upon circum- 
stances. If you have the time to feed 
them, if you have a supply of feed and 
if the market for milk is not good, 
then it pays to keep the calves for at 
least four or six weeks. Nothing will 
put on weight more quickly than a 
suckling calf or a calf getting whole 
milk as its ration. When the high 
price of veal is considered there are 
lots of inducements to keep the calves 
for some time in order to get this 
added weight and the increased price. 
However, if you are short handed, 


‘when fitting a collar. 
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ture and possibly one or more are 
dead; if on post-mortem you find the 
above mentioned changes, then you'll 
know darn well that you have cholera! 
Post a notice on your farm to warn 
your neighbors and beat the authori- 
ties to it. Isolate your sick animals, 
and then go out behind the barn and 
kick yourself for not having had your 
entire herd properly vaccinated weeks 


ago. 
A Horse’s Neck 


There is probably no part of the 
horse’s body subjected to so much 
neglect and abuse as the neck—which 
is the collar seat. And yet nothing is 
more easily remedied by the mere ap- 
plication of “horse sense” plus care. 

A horse with a sore neck is out of 
business and becomes an item of ex- 
pense on the farm.. The collar seat 
and neck should be carefully studied 
This collar 
should be just large enough without 
being too large. While a collar that 
is too large is bad enough, it will not 
cause the trouble that one which is 
too tight will accomplish. The latter 
may entirely ruin the future useful- 
ness of a horse. 

The collar should fit the shoulder 
well all around and be just large 
enough so that the cpen hand may be 
freely passed between the animal’s 
neck and the collar. The hames should 
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a 
have a good market for your milk and 
the calf is in good condition, it can be 
placed upon the market in about three 
weeks. The government regulation 
on age is three weeks. Many cities 
have increased this age limit to four 
weeks and a few eastern cities have 
a six weeks clause. So it depends on 
the locality in which you live. When 
you dress a calf for market see that 
it is clean outside as well as inside. 
This will add to the selling price. 
Another very important thing to re- 
member is to thoroughly cool the car- 
cass before shipment and thus avoid 
what is called “souring” of the meat. 
This renders it unfit for food and if it 
occurs means a total loss. Get the 
weight of the carcass before shipment 
and then ship to a reliable comgnis- 
sion house, unless you are in a posi- 
tion to deal directly with some retail 
market man, 


CHM 


WILL $30 A MONTH BUY FOOD FOR TWOr 


YOUNG woman asks the ques- 

tion. She wonders whether she 

can possibly buy food enough for 
two people—to keep them in proper 
physical health—with thirty dollars. 

At present prices it hardly seemed 
possible when I first considered it, but 
I wrote to this young woman, after a 
good deal of figuring, and offered her 
something that at least approached 
the limit she has fixed. 

Not so many years ago it wasn’t 
very difficult for me to do just this 
thing. The foodstuffs which I was 
then buying, for two, did not cost 
more than*the specified figure. Today 
I am doubtful. I confess that I am 
not doing it myself. Whether it act- 
ually can be done can only be proven 
by actual experience—and the experi- 
ence must extend over more than just 
one month. In any event, the ques- 
tion is an interesting one. It affects 
every household. 

Perhaps some of my readers can 
answer it better than I have; perhaps 
they can point out where my sugges- 
tions are impractical. Perhaps they 
can substitute something else that 
will help this particular young woman 
and hundreds of others situated as 
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21k Woman and the Home 
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THE LEGER 


“Would it be asking too much for a menu for two grown peo- 


ple, moderate eaters. 


I wonder if it is possible to have a well bal- 


anced menu which will come not to more than $30 a month. I 
realize how frightfully high food is, but would like to come within 
the $30 limit for two people. Perhaps it isn’t possible, but can you 
help me? We have potatoes, fruits and pickles in our larder. I am 
a young housekeeper just “launching out,” with a limited income. 


Our rent is $30 a month. 


My husband says a $30 a month food bill 


is almost impossible, but I think by a little sacrificing it can be made 


possible. 


We like meat once a day and are both fond of milk— 


which is twelve cents a quart here.” 


she is. I should be glad to hear from 
my readers on this question. It must 
be remembered that farm experience 
and town experience will be a little 
different. There usualy are foodstuffs 
put by in the farm larder that are not 
available in town. However, here is 
my answer: 

“ I think you are right—two people 


CAN manage on $30 a month even at 
present prices. It will, of course, re- 
quire clever housekeeping on your 
part, careful economy, and perhaps a 
little adjustment in tastes. 

“In submitting a grocery and meat 
list I find that the total is $38.55. An 
explanatory note under the meat list 


will, I think, indicate how this can be 


. 


promptly reduced. | 
“Tam assuming that neither you nc 
your husband are engaged in heay; 
outdoor work. If I am mistak 
this, then you will have to subs 
heavier dishes for the fruit and t 
lighter rations which I bave provi 
“My figures, of course, cover 
stuffs alone. They do not in 
other household necessities, like 
cleansers, brushes, matches, ete. 
“TI have used prices as I find tk 
at retail here. These may differ som) 
what in other places. » | 
“You will, of course, use your jud; 


changes. I suggest, however, | 
you carefully study the menus b 
making changes—because I have trie 
to use, with each meal, what shoul 
be left over. from previous meals. Yo 
must also remember that if your Sw 
day roast, for instance, should proy 
unusually appetizing, and you shoul 
therefore eat it all on Sunday, yo 
wili not have a proper balance left fc 
your Monday dinner. In other word) 
one form of sacrifice will lie in “fillin 
up” with potatoes, bread, or othe 
less tasty, but equally nutritiou 
parts of each meal.” 


i 


| | 
SUNDAY MONDAY | TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY : 
er aes | pare | Prunes nite Le ae f 
Grapefruit (1) Prunes Trenc as’ ; | Preserved Fruit 
Sourmilk Pancakes Oatmeal eae rete SGE®) Toastea Smee Bread | Deter ree ig ga Corn-meal Muffins | 
S ' 9 oS ae | Oatmeal 1 
with Syrup (2 eggs) Toast Coteat with Wile OF Coffee Pancakes (cold or toasted in 
Coffee Coffee ereal Wi 0, s Toast oven) 
Preserved Fruit yrup Coffee 
Coffee Coffee Coffee 
Hash (left over meat 
(Pork See Veal) Seep a Sapa | with potatoes and = ae ; ae 
‘ork, Beef, Vea cold or hea onions) Bal B i ew—from . le vi 
(4 ibs., $1.60) (leftover from Corned Beef (2 Ibs.) Baked Potatoes. peer et om ee cpm ee | 
Mashed Potatoes Sunday) With Cabbage Cabbage in Vinegar Mashed Potatoes Bacon (1/3 Ib.) ’ , 
Stewed Tomatoes Boiled Potatoes : (% head) Pickles Fried Parsnips veal—cooked with car- 
or Corn (1 can) Scalloped Tomatoes (% head) Gelatine Dessert Bread and Oleo Pickles rots, potatoes, and 
Pickles or Corn Boiled Potatoes with Preserved Fruit . * onions 
Apple Pie Pickle | : | | Lemon Pie Lemon Pie . 
PP S |  Gelatine Dessert Tea ice. (Rude 
Tea Apple Pie Tea Tea Rice Pudding 
Tea Tea Tea 
Creamed Codfish ‘ | 
An evening mneal, con: Pole Beet ; | é eT Boiled Rice Oysters ew (1 pint) - 
sisting of nothing but otato Balls egg Hot Potato Salad F with gravy from roast rackers | eg. 
bread and milk is a | with Bacon (% Ib.) (1% Ib. Wieners) Fried Baked Potatoes Siroad or Foast Cocoa Potato Saas 
wholsome way to end Milk Bread Hot Muffins Pickles Baked Apples Hot Corn-meal Apple Sauce 
a lazy day. Prune Cake (2 eggs) | Milk Prune Cake “\rilk Muffins. Milk 
i 


nounced prizes of $50.00, $25.00, and 

$10.00 for the best improvement in 
farm home surroundings. 

The contest has awakened so much in- 
terest and has brought so many inquiries 


I: the last issue of the Magazine, I an- 


that I want to outline the conditions once 
more, 

_ First, I want to reassure those who live 
in towns, and even in cities, that every- 
one is eligible. Many seem to think that 
the contest is restricted to the actual 


ee 


Beautify Your Home Surroundings and Win a Fifty Dollar Check 


farm home alone. This is not the case. 
Improvement in gardens or yards around 
town or city homes is quite as important 
as improvement around farm homes. In 
any case, these improyements mean 
greater cheer and greater family happi- 


ness. They mean attractive and 
tented home life. They distinctly 
the children who may live in these 
and, therefore, the Magazine wan! 


(Continued on page 16) 
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There's a Pca Meat 
for every meal 


THE delicious flavor of Council Meats and the ease with which they are 
prepared have made many thousands of Council enthusiasts. Never 
before have packaged meats made so many friends. 
Make room for a Council shelf in your pantry. Council Meats can be 
served hot or cold—for the substantial meal, the light lunch or the unex- 
pected guest. They are all meat—no waste. 
COUNCIL CORNED BEEF HASH—Browned for breakfast! Crisp— 
something to start a day right. Just open a package—turn it into the fry- 


ing pan with a little fat—brown slowly—that’s a great breakfast! Write 
for free cook book, “Appetizing Suggestions.” 


4 INDIAN PACKING GORPORATION 


; General Office—Consumers Bidég., Chicago 


“All the Taste Without the Waste” 


Vienna Style Sausage Corned Beef Hash Sliced Dried Beef 
Corned Beef Hamburger Steak and Onions Veal Loaf 
- Lunch Tongues Potted Meat-Products Sausage Meat 
Roast Beef O'l Mammy Hash Ox Tongue 
Genuine Deviled Ham Tripe Genuine Deviled to - } 


Oven-Baked Pork and Beans 


aS \ 


MEATS. 


INDIAN -PACKING sooner" fl 


BAY , WISCONSIN 


‘Fresh from Sunshine 
and Pure Air 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Heat Your Entire House 
From One Register 


SIMPLE — WARM — COMFORTABLE 


Just this one large register. The hot air comes up through the center 
circle and the cold air goes down the other compartment between the 
circle and the border. It’s right over the Quaker Pipeless Furnace. 


More heat—and just where you want it—always ready. To 
warm that cold room, just open the door. The 


Quaker + Pipeless 


Furnace x 
has no pipes, no bulky cold air poet 


Your walls are ff Y) 
not torn up, no cellar is too sma tus 

Will burn any fuel. Particularly adapted to soft coal. 
Special humidifier keeps the air always moist. 

The furnace is built of heavy boiler plate steel, no 
cemented joints to leak gas, dust or soot. Fire pot lined 
with high-test fire brick, capable of withstanding 3400 
degrees of heat. An abundance of clean, pure warm air 
sent to every room. Simpler than a stove to operate, 
cleaner, more saving oi fuel, and much more healthful. 

Sends heat to every room in the house. Ventilates as 
well as heats. Changes and purifies the air to every room. 
Keeps the cellar cool for fruit and vegetable storage. 


Write MARSHALL-WELLS CO., at Duluth, 


for advice as to size to use; price will be quoted and order handled 
through your local dealer. 


as 


Vf 


Arrows show direction 
of air currents 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blena- 
ing by coffee experts. 


UE 


SL 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


ROASTED and PACKED By 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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GROCERY LIST 


Quantity 


for 1 week for 1 month per unit 


Coffee 


Eggs 
BIOUTs «i sis eiasss wPawumsicsies else e 6 lbs. 


Brine: Aerolent viene Terevele ecapeee reer civne 1 lb. 
RICO ateresite sais a saris. aiehet ote epaaate % Ib. 
Rita begassn vos ieee tage eres st 2 lbs. 
ROSEN gi See aa Pane 
TUD io. oe clone we vis cise dws ce cewe Za 5 
tf a Beg elton Roya lai Stearate ore Mea svelovershe % Ib. 


Tea 
Vegstabien! other than ae 
Salt, Spices, ete. 


MEAT 
FROGS Etre let ss excrete aio’ s ste tipceme tetanic 4 lbs. 
Corned Beef or substitute....2 Ibs, 
BACON «eons tre een choketone ce nieerars lees Y% lb. 
Wieners...... co etele vie eae aenroe ovale % Ib. 
Cod fish 5%. -tratetviebe sc co dteeereh tata te % Ib. 
POt) ROaStbe serie cies caiseistetraraiare 2 Ibs. 
Veal or substitute........... % Ib. 
OYSteETS San cieiseewt ie ecpdetertelerster ce 1 pint 


Quantity Cost 


2 pks. @50c 
4 lbs. @12%c 
1 pkg. @25c 
4 heads @20e 
1. can @30c 
4 cans @18e 
11/3 lbs @10e 
2 lbs. @60ec 
1 1/3 Ibs. @10c 
1 doz. fresh @75c 


3 doz. storage@60e 
25 lbs. 


4 pkgs. @12l%c 

8 @75c per doz. 

2 Ibs. @38e 

8 @36c per doz. 

31 qts @12¢c 

3 lbs. @10c 

5 lbs @40c 

2 lbs @8e 

ie Ub: @25c 

8 lbs @5ic 

4 lbs. @30c 

38 lbs @20¢ 

8 lbs @5c 

10 Ibs @20¢ 

1 can @25¢ 

1 lb @70e 

4 lbs @5e 

LIST, Cost 
er lb. 

16 lbs $ .40 

8 lbs. 25, 

2 lbs. 60 

2 lbs. 20 

2 Ibs. 20 

8 lbs. 25 

2 Ibs. 25 

2 qts. 60 


Total $14.10 
Grand Total $38.55 | 


HIS meat list provides for ten 

pounds of meat and one pint of 

oysters per week. If I am cor- 
rect in my assumption that yours is 
not an outdoor family, then this meat 
supply is almost too liberal. 

About one-half pound of meat per 
person, per day, should be enough. By 
careful management you may, there- 
fore, be able to cut down this weekly 
allotment. In fact, you MUST cut it 
down if you want to remain within 
your $30. The combined meat and 
grocery list, as you have noticed, ag- 
gregates a total of $38.55. This, I 
think, is due largely to the small- 
quantity purchases which I have used 
to figure a weekly consumption. I feel 
sure that after two or three weeks 
there will be small accumulations 
which will reduce future purchases. 

Apples are an excellent and an in- 
expensive fruit. We ought to use 
more of them—either baked, as sauce, 
or in pies. 

I have included cereals in your 
breakfasts solely to provide variation. 
Grapenuts, crumbles, corn flakes, or 
anything else you may prefer, can be 
used. 

I have included corn, because it is 
an excellent vegetable; you can vary 
it with tomatoes, and possibly some 
other kinds of canned goods. How- 
ever, canned goods are very expen- 
sive just now. It is for this reason 
that I suggest the use of rutabagas, 
carrots, cabbage, and similar storage 
vegetables. I would buy them when- 
ever possible, rather than canned 
goods at present prices. 

Cornmeal is inexpensive and noth- 
ing is better than cornbread or corn 
muffins. They require eggs, however, 
which, of course, brings the cost up. 

Your coffee allowance under these 
menus, is rather low. Remember, 
however, that coffee, if poured from 
the grounds and kept in the ice-box, 
can be reheated and used the next 
day. There need not be an ounce of 
waste in the matter of coffee. 

Gelatine makes an _ inexpensive 
foundation for many kinds of desserts. 
It can be served with fruit, with vari- 
ous sauces, with a chocolate dressing 
made from cocoa, and with fresh 
fruit. 

Grapefruit is a luxury. The fruit 
has, however, distinctly beneficial ef- 
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fects upon the digestive tracts. | 
these menus I am suggesting that uw 
serve one-half grapefruit for each! 
you twice during the week. 

I am providing thirty-one quarts{ 
milk, but no cream. I am assumis 
that you will skim the milk, and {Is 
get cream for your coffee, and tll 
you will be willing to use milk on ) 
oatmeal rather than cream. Reme: 
ber that skimmed milk is very slig- 
ly under whole milk in NUTRITI) 
value. We usually get all the fats’? 
need with our meat, and with our b- 
ter or oleomargarine. 

Oleomargarine is used through 
these menus rather than butter. I il 
afraid that with butter at presi 
prices you will exceed your $30 lit) 
if you tried to use it. Good Oleo (al 
I prefer it uncolored) makes a vé 
gocd substitute, and really calls ‘ 
very little sacrifice. 


Prepared pancake flour not “or 
makes excellent cakes, but is vai 
able because it does not call for eg 

Prunes are a much under-estimat! 
fruit. If you dislike them you ouf: 
to cultivate a taste for them. Th! 
are comparatively inexpensive, a 
fill an important place*in the . | 
menu. 

Oatmeal is one of the best oft 
breakfast foods. If you like it, use’ 
even more frequently than provid 
for in these menus. 

Fruit is an important adjunct, hel 
to conserve health, and _ balan¢ 
menus that include starchy foods. 


(Continued from page 14) | 


woman who may be interested, 
hesitatingly send in her name. 
The conditions are very simple; 


its immediate surroun 
Send this to the Women’s Hdito 
July ist, take a second picture, 4 
October 1, take a third. Mark the 
tures carefully, and send each 0 
to me as soon as they are dev 
The home that shows the best im 
ment, the greatest amount of t 
and attention, and care, will recei 
first prize—a check for $50.00. Th 
ond best will receive a check for 
the third best, a check for $10.00. 

Remember, the home which is 
extremely unattractive is likely to 
the greatest contrast. The sim 
or town home is quite as likely to V 
prize as the home of unlimited mé 

In fact, it is not the Magazine’! 
pose to award big expenditures. = 
want the prizes to go to the farm 1 
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Hard Work Tires 


rho has ideas and makes improvements species. Lilacs ought to be clustered 


rithout poner Bhs A ie Hie Ie kept in a definite section of 
Now, how to begin: irs all, in- 1e border, 1 d 

ue@ the men-folks to plow up a border. I strongly advise thé amateur garden- MuSC es ary ner V es 9 
‘his ee tei cers ee i ae ne Gs fo: pee away from fancy strains of 

ard, ext, get a he shru ssible a ieeaGetother of our common flow. d { +, + 

ito the back half of this border. If you ering shrubs. The Persian Lilac, for in- an hen O wt LL hem 
ve upon a eg cee Mle Acly ee en Biante, may be superior in the hands of 2 ’ 

ye necessary shrubs in the C a highly skilled gardener. My own ex- th L heh iF t 

a Mearby woods. If you can afford to perience is that the health and vigor and Wi CO ee 9 Wi 1F S 
uy ery. ne Site ome ree, flowering Wuaiities cof tlie. Common : jay 

se first of a ne artarian = Wiseki haveubeen bred. out. of tt mon a ff 

uckle. This shrub, in good soil, grows fined strajns.’ pao, 2° rug Ca e1ne, makes 


> a height of twelve or fifteen feet. It The Japanese Barberry makes a ver 

orms an excellent background. But do satisfactory low growing shrub to plant a bad matter W Orse ° 
ot plant it in rows. Group 7 Sieegh in in front of those already named. 
jbunches’” and cluster it into Or Cre Be sure to select the Japanese variety 


intervals alone order. x 
Se acinar sheab that will and not the so-called Common Barberry. 


ri { Experts tell us that the ‘common’ Bar- 
rove valuable. It does not grow to quite ae ee 
1e height of the Honey-suckle,-and can perrya verbore re pores of Black Rust— ; 
nerefore be planted in front of it. so ruinous to the wheat fields and other 
One of the most satisfactory of all Brain crops. Personally, I rather doubt 
larubs is the Spirea or Bridal-wreath. the scientists; I rather feel that Black 
- ‘ Rust spores will find a new host if we 


f I had to choose one shrub from among Aertel 0 
hany hundreds, I think it would be the “gabe the Sides Barberry; but the 
lridal-wreath. Its beautiful, compact “kg termi epee Soper a h Bre, Pext in- 7 ; 
rowth, its wonderful flowering qualities, tain wos v again nis d de fi 

nd its easy culture, commend it in every Se Sete barberry—so use the Japanese 1S a TITY or workers 
lossible way. Properly grouped, bridal- Variety. 


“ a SoA ange In front of thi f r 5 
fremmmatone wil make/emy home beau eT nave a wall spaded step aye that contains no drug, 


| 
tieidal-wreath can be planted in front where from two to four feet wide in 


" Honey-suckle or Syringa, although in which Me a al a peer cathe a ae but furnishes a finely fla- 


5od soil it will sometimes grow to  Nials. 


eights almost equal to the Honey-suckle. ers along any railway track. i 
Syoula, therefore, prefer-to plant It be- It is hardly necessary for me to dis- vored. beverage, full-bodied 
ween the Honey-suckle clusters. cuss other flowering plants. Write to 9 


'The common Lilac is another_ shrub any of the seed companies whose adver- 
iat fills a place in the border. Do not tisements you will find on another page, 


‘Nant it indiscriminately, S  eeeys a pee weer their pore tae. ErOpeny. ee and robust, pleasin: to 

> E: a i cted, ou can ) 2no : ° 

eal Bes bates eeueciaily if the make the porder a mass of ‘bloom tntoagh forr els coffee ari CTs, 
irub is scattered about among other the entire summer, for a dollar or two. 
Rickrack Braid and Various Ways of Using It Two sizes At grocers 
The old fashioned rickrack and ser- pretty bedroom curtains. White rick- Usually sold faut 25¢ & 15¢ 


| 
lantine braids used years ago by our rack may be used on kitchen or pan- 
‘randmothers, has again come forth try curtains. 


i 
, 


i 


style. Pillow slips may be cut with a Made by 

'For wearing, these simple flat pointed edge and rickrack applied q - 
‘raids will usually last longer than with a simple crochet edge to finish Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich > 
ie material they are used on. them. 

For children’s dresses, nightgowns, Band trimming may be made of rick- 


ad undergarments, there is no trim- rack crocheted on both sides and ap- 
ing more simple and durable than’ plied to both sheets and pillow slips, = 
1e scalloped braids. Feather stitch- for the guest room. 

ig, fagoting or the darn stitch, used Are the table linens going to pieces? 
bright colors with the braid, also Tray cloths, napkins for the children, 
dds to the charm of the dresses. or luncheon doilies, may be made from 
Thite curtains made of dotted swiss, the still good parts. Tray cloths and 
jith hem applied and edged with pink, doilies may be edged with rickrack in 
ue or yellow rickrack makes very white, blue, or pink. 


_ Boys’ and Girls’ Puzzle Problem Dainty Suggestions 


b 


~ 
i} 


| (ARANDFATHER gave a children’s party at which 20 little guests were i| r NEMPTING Tid-bits, ‘‘Chocolate”’ 


il present. The old gentleman had prepared a surprise for the chil- : i, - 
| dren, each of whom was to receive a live canary. But when the time dipped, as only JOHNSTON” 

came to present the canaries, it was found that many of them had flown. 

og host sent out for others to replace them, saying to the messenger: Hi knows how. The best that money Cal 
. “Bring back as many and half as many—that is, one and a half times as 
‘many as there are left in the cage, and two and a half more.” | buy. ALRY THEM. The smack of sat- 
When the messenger came back with these there were enough birds ° . . 

isfaction is sure to follow. 


to £0 round, making 20 in all. How many canaries flew away? 
SS 


di A “ey aks of $5 will be given the boy or girl who is first to send to 
overlan agazine the correct answer and the best solution of the ° ° 
problem. All others sending in a correct answer will be given free a one = Chocolate Tutti Frutti 
| year subscription to Cloverland Magazine. Address, Puzzle Editor, Clov- hi Chocolate Virginia 


erland Magazine, Menominee, Michigan. 
| ri Chocolate Eclair 
|[“HE ANSWER to the Boys’ and they would have gotten for the other Ye Chocolate Angel Food 


third. Twenty-five cents is contained in 
Chocolate Fig Cake 


} 


‘ * ’ . 
iL @nd Girls’ Puzzle in the February 59, 200 times. ‘Thus, one-third of the 


|__ number is 600 seats. seats equals 200 seats. Then three-thirds 
The winner of the cash prize of $5 of the seats equal three times 200, or 600 


| Arthur A. Sehlin. R. F. D. : seats in the hall. : 
,Redtop, Minn, “Honorable mention Ts is the way Ellen Blomquist 


given Ellen Blomquist, of Metro- solved the puzzle: 


: One-third of: th rere sold at 50 T. inion of thousands of satisfied customers 
‘litan, Mich. and Farnham Boose, each, If the eta, oulasnase; been sold he ObIp 


23 Newberry A i t 25¢ h, twi é r two-third } ; ? 

a tue; * Marinetic, 2 25 fhe seats" in’ the hall would have | is that JOHNSTON’S SWEET BISCUITS 
t the first prize with their solutions piaee scliine ailthe seats In the hall at \|| i 

d promptness in returning correct 25¢ each, then by gelling one-third at 50¢ || a CLASS BY THEMSELVES 
Swers. Arthur Sehlin and Ellen ¢&2¢h, $50 was one-third of the income, 


5 which was $150. $150 divided by 25¢ 
omquist solved the puzzle by arith- equals 600, or the number of seats in the 


3tie, while Farnham Boose used al- hall. i 

bra. Many answers were algebraic Following is the solution in algebra ROBERT is JOHNS | ON ( 10 

lutions, but more than half the an- submitted by Farnham Boose: ° . 

fe mod failed to show the process . X Equals Rumer of ‘seats in hall; 50¢ . iF for Bi 45” 

solution. The answers were given ‘8 Price per seat; if 2b¢ were price per “Famous for Biscuits 
. seat, X seats would have be filled; - 

st and then a proof submitted, stead, only 1/3, OF x/3 wore filled; if 


lereas the solution required detail price were 25¢, the receipts would have 
Owing the manner in which the  Peen, $50 more, or X/3 times 50¢ plus $50 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
oblem was solved equals X times 25¢; multiplying, X times l 
F Se 50¢ plus $50 equals X times 25¢; dropping me MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
ollowing is the winner’s solution: etens, - times 50 plus 6000 equals X times . 

5; multiplying, 0X plus equals 
Ine-third of the seats at 50¢ each would 25X; transposing, 25X equals 15000; divid- 
re in as much as two-thirds of the ing, X equals 600. 
its at 25¢ each. Fifty dollars ig what Therefore, there were 600 seats. 
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Suggestions for Spring Home Dressmaking 


JS\ASTER, this year, arrives early in 
April. We will look through our 
Spring and summer clothes of a 

year ago, and find that many new 

things are needed. 

This year, because of the continued 
high prices, many of us will have to 
combine and make over materials. 
How many mothers have been at 
tending pre-inventory sales and pick- 
ing up remnants of voiles, ginghams, 
chambrays, organdies, lawns — and 
even odds and ends of silks—say in 
two, three, and four yard lots? 

These pieces will be less in price 
now than the new goods that come 
later; and this material and style are 
just as good when used with old ma- 
terial. 

One of the new materials shown this 
season is printed sateen for children’s 
wear. The fabric has rather a cheap 
sound, along with that of practicabil- 
ity, but good sateen is not cheap in the 
sense of ante-bellum prices. 

The colors are mostly dark with 
white figures, and for that reason they 
combine prettily with white pique, 
organdie, linen, or cotton ratine, that 
has been found on the remnant count- 
er, or some dress left over from last 
year. 

In last month’s issue, we planned a 
few simple things for the mother, as 
her own dressmaker, to try and make. 
We feel sure that she succeeded. 

Below I am illustrating a few simple 
dresses to be made of old and new ma- 
terial for little girls. 


FIG. I: This dress can be made of 
new material for the slip-on skirt and 
old material of last year’s dress for 
the guimpe. Plain blue combined with 
blue and white check, is pretty for a 
child from two to six years. The 
skirt part requires two yards of thirty- 
inch width, and one yard, thirty-six 
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inches wide, for guimpe, for a child 
of four years. 


FIG II:In this plain little dress for 
a child from four to eight years, we 
can use an old silk skirt of mother’s 
for the slip-on part, with a few self- 
covered buttons for trimming. For 
the guimpe, a remnant of white voile 
or organdie, bought on sale, can be 
used. 

An old silk or net waist of sister’s 
can be used for the guimpe, also. 


FIG. III: In this little dress for a 
child from two to six years, we can 
use our new material, printed sateen, 
and white linen for the guimpe. 

Note the cuff of sateen and band of 
white linen on pocket, also the bloom- 
ers of same material, for which just 


one and one-fourths yards more of 
material are required. 
How sensible is this outfit for 


school or play! 


FIG. IV: For an older girl of eight 
or ten years, comes this practical, 
dress made of cotton ratine or crepe, 
with a white lawn waist. 

Little lace ruffles are used on collar 
and cuffs, the darn stitch for trim- 
ming the slip-on, and two bands of 
black velvet drawn through slots for 
a belt makes a very neat dress for 
Easter wear. 


FIG. V: And this spring, the little 
girl must have a new coat. Materials 
for these garments are very high, so 
we surely have some old garment that 
can be used, 

The new materials used for these 
little coats are broadcloth, duvetyn 
and velvet. 

Now if mother or sister have a 
broadcloth or French serge skirt, per- 
haps worn at the hips, why not com- 
bine with some velvet or sateen and 


Se” 


develop the smart little_-coat. 

A small hat of the same material 
should be made to match the coat. 

We must not forget the school-girl 
this month. There is little change in 
styles this spring for her, but still 
many of theold garments of last year 
may be too small for her. While the 
skirts of last year were tight and nar- 
row, this spring there is more fulness, 
and much trimming for the hips. 

We may possibly be able to widen 
the skirt for a girl of fourteen to six- 
teen years, if she has not grown too 
tall, by drawing the skirt up, until it is 
full enough about the hips, then let 
out the hem or put on a false hem of 
new material. Pipe the top of the hem 
as is is set on the skirt and it will 
resemble the ‘‘cuff” that is now worn, 

If new material is used for false hem, 
also put on pockets and make a new 
belt. If the last year white skirt can- 
not be used as a skirt, let’s use it for 
a Russian blouse, a style which is al- 
ways worn by the school-girl and very 
good this spring. 

If skirt does not furnish enough 
material for sleeves, cuff, collar, and 
belt, new material may be used. 

There are so many different styles 
to choose from for the blouse, that I 
am only illustrating one. 


FIG, VI: This blouse would be very 
pretty made from an old dark blue 
middy skirt. There is plenty of ma- 
teria] for the body, and sleeves, in the 
skirt, and white linen or ratine- could 
be used for the collar, belt, vest, pock- 
ets and cuffs. Buttons are used for 
trimming on one side of vest and but- 
ton holes on the other. 

The cross stitch in dark blue floss 
is used on vest, pockets and collar. 

These little blouses may also be 
made from the skirts of thin dresses, 
which are too small for the growing 
girl this year. Made from pretty fig- 


ured lawn or voiles and trimmed with 
plain white, they can be worn with the 
heavy white skirt. S .|) 


FIGURES VII and VIII: For Easter 
Sunday the mother in the home feels 
she would like a new dress, but there) 
were so many things that the chil- 
dren must have this spring and ma- 
terials are so high, that the mother 
always feels she must wait. Look 
over your old silk suit or dress, and 
see if by adding a little new material, 
one of these dresses cannot be made. 
In the one to the left, the old silk suit 
can be used to very good advantage 
with one and three-fourths yards of 
new plaids for trimming. If the skirt 
is gored, raise it four or five inches, 
and lay in folds for the tunic. The 
same may be applied to the waist) 
made from the coat. s 

In the figure at the right, an old 
silk skirt may be used for the plain 
part of the dress and two and one- 
half yards of pretty foulard for the 
figured part. A plain white organdie 
or sateen collar finishes the nec 

In making over old material, one 
thing must always be remembered— 
it must be thoroughly cleaned 
pressed and no worn parts used. 
judgment must always be used in | 
bining materials or the wearer 7 
soon tire of the garment and, lay it 
aside, thereby wasting time spen 
making and also new mate 
bought. 

A very good bulletin has been issued 
by the Extension Service of the 
lege of Agriculture of the Univ 
of Wisconsin, on “New Cloth 
Small Cost.’ Copies of this bu 
will be sent free to residents of Wis 
consin upon application. Resident ) 
other states may have copies by sel 
ing five cents in stamps to the mailing 
room, College of Agriculture, Madis0 
Wisconsin. 
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information rendered as to their value 
for grinding purposes. ; 
- Ground limestone may be used in 
several grades. Although the coarse 
form is cheaper, the finely ground 
product brings more immediate results 
with smaller applications. Generally 
from two to four tons to the acre are 
required, but the amount used should 
be gauged entirely by the fineness of 
the limestone and the results obtained 
with the soil acidity test. Better use 
too much than too little, as an excess 
does no damage and makes the appli- 
‘cation last much longer. 

Marl is an excellent form of lime 
but is generally difficult to buy. Waste 
limes such as airslaked lime, and lime 
‘refuse from sugar beet factories and 
lime kilns, are good if bought right. 
As these by-products are often stored 
‘outside and are thus exposed to rain, 
it is important to know the moisture 
content before purchasing in any con- 
siderable quantity. This may also 
hold true with ground limestone. 

Lime should always be applied to 
the surface of the plowed soil and then 
harrowed in. It may be applied in the 
fall, winter or spring. It should never 
‘be plowed under. Sandy soils are best 
limed in the spring, before seeding, 
as there may be some loss by leach- 
ing if such soils are limed in the win- 
ter or fall. Lime can be spread with 
a shovel directly from the wagon box 
‘on a still day. Lime refuse and other 
forms of damp lime are very con- 
veniently spread in this way. Where 
large amounts are to be handled, lime 
spreaders are used to good advantage. 
The manure spreader, too, can be 
used for spreading lime. The apron 
needs to be covered with a few inches 
of manure or barnyard chaff and the 
machine set at the lowest speed, so 

-as to distribute about four loads to 
the acre. The lime is then spread on 
this layer and enough hauled in each 
‘load to make the desired application. 

As a top dressing ground limestone 
has not proved effective except on 
loose, open, sandy soils where the 
lime will work its way down where it 
is needed. In such cases it can be 
applied in the fall, winter or early 
spring. With heavier soils, lime ap- 
‘plied to a plowed field and worked in 
‘when the seed bed is prepared gives 
-more profitable results than lime ap- 
plied as a top dressing any time after 
seeding. _ 

Alfalfa is a new crop in Wisconsin, 
“Michigan and Minnesota. Where al- 

_falfa has not been previously grown, 
‘the soil frequently requires the intro- 
‘duction of special bacteria before a 
‘successful stand can be obtained, In- 
oculation is the process of adding 
these bacteria to the soil or seed. 

When the bacteria are present in 
the soil in limited numbers, the plants 
that are not acted upon by them often 
‘become weak and winterkill. This is 
‘especially true of poor soils low in 
nitrogen. In some sections of the 
state the ground is sufficiently sup- 
plied with alfalfa bacteria so that in- 
oculation is not necessary, but there 
are many localities where the bacteria 
are present in such Jimited numbers 
that it seems impossible to get a good 
‘stand to survive the first winter. 


Sweet clover, formerly regarded as 
‘an ordinary roadside weed in nearly 
all of the southern and eastern coun- 
‘ties of the state, is one of the alfalfa 
bacteria distributors. Fields may be 
Successfully inoculated by scattering 
upon them one ton of soil from an old 
ag field or from land upon which 
Sweet clover has grown. 


A much more convenient method of 
‘inoculation is now possible since the 
bacteriology department of the experi- 
‘ment station has been furnishing 
farmers with cultures at the cost of 
preparation. One bottle is sufficient 
to treat the seed for one acre. Excel- 
lent-results have been obtained with 
the culture and farmers over the en- 
tire state are taking advantage of this 
helpful service. 


A good scheme to get the entire 
farm inoculated for future crops of al- 
falfa is to use two pounds of inocu- 


lated alfalfa seed an acre with every 
grass and clover seeding. The scat- 
tered alfalfa plants serve as distribu- 
tors of the alfalfa bacteria in the soil 
and at the same time improve the 
quality of hay. 

The principal factor in getting land 
ready for alfalfa is to have a firm seed 
bed with the lumps on the surface 
well broken up. Faljl plowing for 
heavy soils gives time for the land to 
settle and develop the proper firm- 
ness. Alfalfa sown on spring plowed 
ground, and especially on loose sandy 
soils that always require spring plow- 
ing, is benefited by rolling with a cor- 
rugated roller. Rolling aids clover, 
also, and brings better yields of grain. 
In general, no farm implement helps 
to prepare a better and more eco- 
nomicaJly prepared seed bed than does 
the corrugated roller. 

There are many ways of growing al- 
falfa but the outstanding method used 
in Wisconsin, Michigan and Minn- 
esota is to spring-sow with grain. 
The greatest dangers which at 
tend this method are that lodged grain 
will smother the seeding, and severe 
drought following the removal of the 
grain crop may ruin the stand. These 


. difficulties are effectively overcome by 


cutting the nurse crop for hay just 
after it is headed out, an important 
precaution where summer drought 
causes loss to clover or alfalfa seed- 
ings. It gives the alfalfa a good grow- 
ing start before the dry weather ap- 
proaches and enables it to withstand 
the attacks of summer drought and 
grasshoppers later on. Where grain 
is allowed to ripen, early maturing va- 
rieties should be used, such as Kher- 
son oats (Wisconsin No. 7) or pedi- 
greed barley. Avoid spring wheat or 
late oats as these grains remain on the 
soil too long. Grains should be sown 
at the rate of not more than one bush- 
el an acre to avoid crowding the al- 
falfa too severely. ; 


Canning peas make a very desirable 
nurse crop for alfalfa, primarily be- 
cause of their very early harvesting 
period. The particular advantages of 
sowing alfalfa with a nurse crop come 
from the prevention of soil washing, 
the checking of weed growth, and re- 
turns from the soil in the form of 
grain or forage the first year, 


Winter wheat and winter rye are 


sown in September, which is too late. 


for alfalfa. These grains may be used 
as nurse crop with some degree of 
success by sowing the alfalfa early the 
next spring before the frost is out of 
the ground and preferably on top of 
the last snow. When clay or loam 
soils thaw out they become honey- 
combed with cracks and small crev- 
ices which later close up and cover 
the seed. On lighter soils this does 
not occur so effectually, and harrow- 
ing in the seed is necessary, a prac- 
tice in no way harmful to the growing 
rye or wheat. While alfalfa seed, like 
clover, is not injured by being seeded 
on snow or frozen ground and ger- 
mination occurs with the onset of 
warm weather, this method seems to 
give much better general success with 
clover than with alfalfa. 


One of the surest but most expen- 
sive ways to sow alfalfa is to put the 
soil through a careful weed-killing 
process by disking and harrowing at 
frequent intervals and seeding alone 
in May or June. If the soil is ex- 
tremely weedy the cultivation should 
be continued until early in July. 
Where danger of soil washing is seri- 
ous this method should never be used. 
While this plan involves elaborate 
soil preparations it has its advantages 
in eliminating the weed difficulty and 
in giving time for such soil treatment 
as liming, manuring and fertilization. 
On sandy soils, where there is not too 
much danger of soil blowing, it is an 
ideal way to get a good stand. The 
average sandy land will not produce 
sufficient growth of alfalfa when sown 
with a nurse crop to withstand the 
summer’s drought unless the nurse 
crop is cut for hay and only two or 
three pecks of seed used to an acre. 
The principal value of a nurse crop 
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F you only knew how care- 

fully every shoe is made and 
what steps we take to make sure 
of unvarying quality, it is certain 
you would promptly become a 
wearer and booster for 
Mayer Honorbilt Shoes. Pf 
Right now it is essen- : hie j 
tial that your shoe = 
dollars should buy the 
utmost in value. You can 


always depend onHonorbilt 
values. 


Men’s and Women’s Fine Shoes 
Honorbilt Fine Shoes formen and women can be had in all the 
very latest styles. Neat and graceful, correct in detail, per- 
And the wearing quality never 
Honorbilt Shoes are built to last, 


Work Shoes 


Honorbilt Work Shoe leather is dou- 
ble tanned to resist the alkali in the 
soil, as well as barnyard juices. 
They are soft and easy on the feet, 
yet long wearing and will not get 
hard when wet. Honorbilt Work 
Shoes will give double the wear of 


ordinary shoes. 


Children’s 
Shoes 


You can’t blame the children if they 
scuff out some shoes in a hurry. But 
that doesn’t happen to shoes that bear 
the Mayer Honorbilt trade-mark. They 
are made of honest leathers and are 
sound and solid—School Shoesand Fine 
Shoes—built for comfort for growing 
feet. They wear like iron, = 


fect fitting and comfortable. 
fails. 


Buy Honorbilt Shoes for your 
wholefamily. Leading dealers 
sellthem. Look for the trade- 
mark on the soles. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Northern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Economics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 


Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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for alfalfa on sandy soils is to pre- 
vent soil blowing. 

Crops like early potatoes and can- 
ning peas are harvested early in the 
summer and the soil can be disked 
(not plowed) and harrowed in good 
shape for July seedings of alfalfa with 
excellent chances of success. This 
seeding practice, however, nearly al- 
ways fails with grain crops, which are 
harvested so much later. They dry 
out the soil and quite generally 
drought follows their harvest, making 
almost impossible the seed bed prep- 
aration with disk or plow. 

Late summer seedings are always 
risky, If abundant rains and warm 
growing weather occur, seeding the 
last of August may prove successful, 
but this would be exceptional. Alfalfa 
should have a growth of from six to 
eight inches before freezing weather 
occurs, which means that it is always 
safest to sow alfalfa not later than the 
month of July. 

Seeding alfalfa in corn at the last 
cultivation has given success in many 
instances, and yet it can hardly be 
termed a safe way to sow the crop. 
With abundant rainfall and ideal soil 
conditions it gives excellent success. 
An inter-row seeder can be used, or 
an experienced sower can spread the 
seed by hand or with the use of a 
whirling seeder. Unless care is taken 
the latter two methods may result in 
an uneven stand. The corn is cut for 
silage or fodder and unless the stub- 
bles are harrowed down the following 
spring they may cause considerable 
trouble with the first cutting. 

With all due credit to alfalfa as a 
weed fighter it must be stated that 
during the first six months of its 
growth it is helpless in controlling the 
too numerous common weeds of the 
farm, such as foxtail, pigweed, and 
lambsquarter. A thin growth of these 
common weeds. during August need 
not cause concern but a heavy, tall 
growth may crowd out the alfalfa. In 
the latter case, clip with a mower or 
binder as close to the ground as the 
height of the alfalfa will warrant. In 
other words, cut as little of the alfalfa 
and as much of the weeds as possible. 
Haul the clippings off before they 
smother the plants beneath. Attend 
to this in August. Late fall clipping, 
cutting or pasturing are dangerous to 
a new stand of alfalfa and bring on 
winterkilling, 

A light application of fine, well-rot- 
ted manure is desirable for the first 
year’s growth. Ten tons of rotted ma- 
nure to the acre as a topdressing to a 
plowed field and disked in will do 
much to insure a good stand of alfalfa, 
but ten tons of straw manure applied 
to a new seeding of alfalfa the first 
fall may smother out some of the 
plants and thin the stand. After al- 
falfa has passed its first winter it is 
not so sensitive to smothering, how- 
ever, and applications of six to eight 
tons of rotted manure an acre will 
prove a wonderful help to the next 
year’s yields. 

The amount of seed required for a 
good stand is dependent upon the 
quality of seed, the care with which 
the seed bed has been prepared, and 
the condition of the soil in regard to 
lime, inoculation, drainage and fer- 
tility. Where alfalfa is easy to grow, 
less seed is required than where diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting good 
stands. Under our humid conditions, 
which give weeds and blue grass more 
than a fair start, heavy rates of from 
15 to 20 pounds of high-quality alfalfa 
seed may be required. This is very 
well shown by a co-operative experi- 
mental test made by 180 ‘Wisconsin 
farmers, members of the Alfalfa Or- 
der, who for a period of three years 
compared 10- and 20-pound rates of 
seeding. Highty-one per cent of these 
practical farmers reported that blue 
grass and weeds gave much more 
trouble with the 10-pound rate and 
that the 20-pound seeding gave a larg- 
er yield of finer-stemmed alfalfa and 
consequently a hay of much better 
quality. 

In answer to the question, ‘“Which 
is the best rate of seeding on weed- 
free, not acid, inoculated, and care- 
fully prepared soil?” these replies 
were received: 
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47% declared for 20 Ibs. an acre | 
386% declared for 15-tbs. an acre | 
17% declared for 10 Ibs. an acre 


Even under excellent soil conditions, 
the farmers’ verdict is in favor of the! 
15- and 20-pound rates, but when 4]. 
falfa was seeded for the first time, un. 
der average farm conditions and with 
the seed bed fairly well prepared but. 
somewhat weedy, the replies were de. 
cidedly for the heavy seedings: ‘= 

91% declared for 20 Ibs. an acre 

7% declared for 15 Ibs. an acre 
2% declared for 10 Ibs. an aere 


Naturally, the farmer would prefer, 
the 10-pound rate because of the lower 
seed cost, but in spite of this his 
judgment is for double the amount, 
especially for those beginning alfalfa | 
growing. This should not convey the 
impression that a few extra poundg of 
seed will make up for a poorly pre 
pared seed bed, but it does mean that, 
weeds and blue grass _ necessitate 
heavy seeding for the farmers of Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Minnesota. 

Sometimes alfalfa and clover may 
contain a high percentage of seed| 
which, because of their hard impene- 
trable surfaces, do not sprout quickly, 
This condition is quite effectively | 
overcome by a process of scratching | 
or scarification which frequently en. 
ables the seed to germinate immed} 
ately. Scarified seed usually costs 
more than an identical lot not-scari- 
fied, but it is worth more. ‘ 

Four years’ experience and experi-. 
ment have demonstrated the value of 
sowing alfalfa mixed with one-fourth 
timothy. Under ordinary conditions | 
this would mean a mixture of 5 pounds: 
of timothy and 15 pounds of alfalfa 
per acre. If a good stand is obtained, 
the first cutting in the year following 
the seeding will be mostly alfalfa, 
with a uniform sprinkling of timothy | 
just heading out. At this early stage | 
timothy has a fairly high protein con- | 
tent and good palatability and feeding 
value, especially when grown in com-| 
bination with alfalfa. The second and) 
third crops will be pure alfalfa, as the 
timothy makes little recovery in 
growth after the first cutting. ° 

The chief advantage of the combina- 
tion is evident when winterkilling oc- 
curs. Instead of letting weeds and | 
blue grass take the place of the dead | 
plants where the alfalfa is thinned out 
badly, the timothy thickens and! 
spreads out quickly, growing remark- | 
ably well on the decaying dead alfalfa 
roots. | 

In a four-year old plot of alfalfa and 
timothy on the experiment station 
farm over 50 per cent of the alfalfa 
killed out the second winter. In the 
two years following these plots aver- | 
aged 6,850 pounds an acre in two cut-| 
tings. There was absolutely no trouble | 
with blue grass, the much hardier 
timothy having taken the place of pe | 
dead alfalfa plants where the alfalfa 
was seriously winterkilled. On the 
upper end of the plot where winter- | 
killing was not so serious, the timothy 
was less and the alfalfa much more 
abundant. Thus, the two crops are 
ideally adapted for combined growth. - 
Where alfalfa thins, the hardier timo-| 
thy thickens, but where the alfalfa 
remains thick the timothy keeps thin. 
This is one way of solving the winter- | 
killing problem. | 

Alfalfa, like clover, winterkills. It 
is not necessarily the cold winters 
with extremely low temperatures that 
do the damage. It is the open winters 
with little or no snow for protection 
against alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing, which may cause heaving of the 
plants or fatal injury to the crowns, 
or both. Oftentimes the crown and 
root tissue are only partially killed, 
in which case the stand may not be 
seriously thinned but the feeding sys- 
tem of the plants becomes so weak- 
ened that the field has a sickly yellow 
growth and poor yields are obtained. 
Under these conditions the second and 
third growths may be much healthier 
and more vigorous than the first cut 
ting because the roots and crowns 
have had time to recover from the | 
winter injury. This is particularly 
true if favorable growing weather 0c: 
curs during the summer months. 

A poor, sickly, yellow growth of | 
falfa is often said to be due to 
proper soil conditions, whereas 
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‘rouble may be due entirely to the 
severity of the previous winter. Fiat 
ands are affected worst of all. On 
them the water from melting snow or 
spring rains accumulates, and when 
sold weather comes smothering ice 
sheets put an end to the alfalfa plants 
yeneath. These are discouraging facts 
vyhich apply not only to alfalfa but to 
sJover and our winter grains, wheat 
ind rye. The best remedy is to avoid 
ate fall cutting and pasturing. 

Some winters are so favorable that 
sven with late fall cutting or pastur- 
ng alfalfa may not be seriously in- 
ured, but this is the exception rather 
han the rule. Alfalfa should ha’ 
sight inches of fall growth to hold 
he snow for winter protection. In 
riew of the frequency of killing win- 
ers it is poor policy to take a chance 
m cutting or pasturing alfalfa after 
Jeptember 10, as this practice makes 
‘\Ilfalfa liable to winter injury. 


} 


_ But it still remains true that even 
vhere every regulation for growing or 
uandling alfalfa has been carried out 
tt may winterkill. Where this is of 
requent occurrence the only solution 
yf the difficulty is to use seed of the 
aardiest known varieties. 

There is all the difference in the 
vorld between various kinds of al- 
alfa. Strains such as the southern 
Peruvian are very sensitive and will 
dll out with our mildest winters, 
vhile other varieties may weather 
he hardest winters and be ready for 
»vusiness the following spring. This 
‘oes not mean that any variety of al- 
alfa is absolutely winterproof, but it 
oes mean that there are some kinds 
ar superior to others in their ability 
o withstand severe open winter 
veather. 

,_Most of the alfalfa seed used in 
Visconsin, Michigan and Minnesota 
3 of the common purple-flowered, 
vestern-grown variety generally swld 
,s Montana, Kansas, or Dakota 
‘rown, depending upon the state in 
vyhich it was produced. It is an ex- 
‘ellent variety, fairly hardy and a 
_ood producer, with an erect and up- 
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right habit of growth which is de- 
sirable. There is a preference for 
common alfalfa seed from the north- 
ern states becaus® northern strains 
are claimed to be hardier. In a meas- 
ure this claim is true. 

Tests conducted with sixteen sam- 
ples of common seed from growers in 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California 
show conclusively that common seed 
produced in these states is, on the 
average, decidedly less hardy and 
more liable to winterkilling when 
grown in Wisconsin than Kansas seed 
or common seed produced farther 
north. 


On the other hand, trials made with 
forty samples of Kansas- and Ne- 
braska-grown common seed in com- 
parison with twenty samples of Mon- 
tana- and South Dakota-grown seed 
practically indicate that they are 
about equal in hardiness. It must be 
borne in mind that these tests have 
plainly shown a distinct variation in 
the hardiness of alfalfa from seed pro- 
duced by different growers in the 
same state and even in the same lo- 
cality. For example, we find an oc- 
casional grower in New Mexico whose 
common seed produces alfalfa that is 
much hardier than that of another 
grower in the same locality. Like- 
wise, we find an occasional grower in 
Montana whose common alfalfa is 
much more tender than that of the 
average for that state. 

These facts should in no way en- 
courage Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota farmers to buy high-priced 
common seed with a fancy name at- 
tached and for which special claims 
of hardiness are made. Some strains 
said to have originated from very old 


fields in the west often command an 


extra premium in price. Our trials 
with these strains have, with a few 
exceptions-been unsatisfactory. 

The most winter-resistant alfalfas 
thus far found for Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Minnesota conditions are the 
Grimm, Baltic and Cossack. Experi- 
ence and experimental evidence is 

(Continued on poge 25) 


SQUARE 


| Corner Ogden Ave. and Main St. 


UR occupation has been of furnishing the homes of a vast 
| population for more than 25 years. That we have performed 

our task well has constant verification in a review of our sales 
The analysis shows that many of our present-day 
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and analysis. 


PEOPLE 


| P. M. PETERSON, President and Manager 
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MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


COME IN AND LOOK AROUND—AN UNUSUAL STORE 


customers are the children and grand-children of our first 
| Patrons; the reiterant nature of a record of successive purchases 
is the proof that we serve in a manner that causes them to seek 
again and again the advantages and the accommodations that 


may be found in our store. 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
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“Crop Insurance 


The very best “Crop Insurance” 
may be had by buying clean seed 
of high germination. The Mil- 
waukee Seed Company conducts 
its own seed testing department 
and seeds bearing Krop-King 
trade mark are dependable crop 
producers. Demand of your 
dealer Hardy Wisconsin grown 
Medium, Mammoth, Alsike AI- 
falfa, Timothy, Seed Corn, etc. 
Be sure you demand sacks bear- 
ing the Krop-King trade mark. 
It is your protection. 


Milwaukee Seed Co. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


BADGER BRAND SEEDS 
ARE INDISPENSABLE 


A timely advice. 


Sow only the best 
Seeds. 


Many farmers in 
the older cultivat- 
ed parts of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin 


are now paying the 


penalty of having 


sown inferior seeds. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


SELECTED 


SEEDS 


PURE & RELIABLE 


Begin right. Don’t 
makethesame mis- 
take. Sow the best 


BADGER 
BRAND 


SEEDS 
are the best. 
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L.TEWELES SEED COMPANY 


Established 1865 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
AT NP IS A ES WS 


UNUSUAL USES OF COTTON — 


SK the average woman to name 

articles of women’s wear made 
of cotton and she will doubtless men- 
tion a good many “things to wear” in- 
cluding possibly some things ofttimes 
referred to as “unmentionables,”’ but 
there are a great many articles of 
women’s wear made of cotton that she 
will never think of naming because 
she does not even suspect that cotton 
has any part in.their manufacture. 

Among these latter articles are so- 
called shell spectacle frames, um- 
brella handles, hair barrettes, “shell” 
hairpins, ornamental combs including 
side and back combs, novelty buttons, 
belt buckles, bracelets, coverings for 
shoe eyelets, covering for Cuban or 
Military heels and for French heels, 
“shell” tops for handbags, etc. 

The manufacturing processes em- 
ployed in making these articles from 
cotton are complicated and interest- 
ing. The cotton is first converted 
into fine white tissue paper. This is 


Sweet Clover 


The Northwest Experiment station, 
Minnesota College of Agriculture, at 
Crookston, strongly recommends the 
growing of sweet clover on a more ex- 
tensive scale than heretofore. A re- 
cent statement issued at the branch 
station says: 

“Sweet clover is not only one of the 
greatest soil enrichers, but is valuable 
feed for livestock. It adds humus to 
the soil because of the depth to which 
the roots penetrate and the ease with 
which they decay. Land that has been 
cropped with sweet clover which has 
been inoculated will grow a _ better 
stand of alfalfa without further inocu- 
lation. 

“Sweet clover is commonly sown 
with a nurse crop. It is more easily 
plowed up than alfalfa. It is a cash 
crop when grown for seed and should 
be tried at least on a small scale by 
every farmer.” 


Get This: Be 
Seed: Book Src 


FOR 33 years Olds’ 
Catalog has been 
the farm and garden 
guide of thousands 
of people. 


It has 

been responsible for 

the success of gardens, large and 

small, as well as field crops every- 
where, It lists only carefully 
tested and selected seeds. It leaves 
no room for guesswork, for 


Olds’ Catalog Ts!!s the 


It makes no extravagant claims. 


c Every state- 
ment is based on fact. 


You positively cannot 
make a mistake when you order garden, flower 
and field seeds, plants or bulbs from this book. 
Every packet of Olds’ seeds is backed by 83 years 
of seed experience. All seeds conform to thestrict 
Wisconsin seed laws. When you buy Olds’ seeds 

s you buy with certainty and assurance of good & 
crops from the seed standpoint. Why take chances? 

SEND FOR THIS BOOK IT’S FREE 
A per eard brings it by return mail. Start 
right with right seeds. Send for this book now. 


L. L. Olds Seed Co., Drawer C69, Madison, Wis. , 


EEDS 


We Specialize in Pure Bred Seed Grain, 
Pedigreed Oats, Barley, Wheat, Corn \\) 
and Potatoes. Soy Bean Headquarters. ‘ 


Alfalfa That Won’t Winter Kill. 
Red Clover, Alsike, Sweet Clover, Rape, 
Sudan Grass, Red Top, Orchard and Blue 


Grass. Timothy Seed, 99'/ Per Cent 
Pure, 6.30 a Bushel. 

Send for Free Samples and Valuable 
Information: How to Grow Alfalfa, Sweet 
Clover, and Soy Beans. \ 


WISCONSIN PEDIGREE SEED CO, 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN ig 


FROZEN FISH 


Large round Herring 414, dressed 544, Round Pike 14, 
Round Pickerel 744, Dressed 9, Large Bayfish 5, Whit- 
ing or Sea Pike, 5, Skinned and dressed 13, Salmon 13, 
Halibut 15, Codfish 11, Sablefish 10, Dressed Perch 10. 
10 lb. basket Smoked Bluefins 1.00. Write for $75.00 
prize offer and complete list of frozen, smoked, salt and 
spiced fish. 


BADGER FISH CO., Dept. F, Green Bay, Wisc. 
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threaded, dried and dusted; then im. 
mersed in a mixture of nitric and sul. | 
phuric acid. This causes a chemica] | 
change which renders the cotton solu. | 
ble in camphor and alcohol. The wat. | 
er is then pressed out of the materia] © 
which is then ground and, in ground 
form, mixed with certain stabilizing | 
materials. This dough-like mass ig 
next kneaded between huge rollers, 
then molded into cakes under hydrau- | 
lic pressure. The cakes are sliced into 
sheets and hung up to season. 

Sharp dies then cut the materia] | 
into final form after which any nee. 
essary shaping, finishing, polishing 
and drilling is done. 

The varying colorings seen are the 
result of adding dyes of desired 
shades when the material is in plastic — 
form. Possibly the most common ¢ol- 
orings are the imitation tortoise shel] 
pearls and imitation ivory in the nat 4 
ural tint. a 

7 
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Barley for Hogs ~ 


A bulletin recently sent out by the 
bureau of agricultural research and 
economics of Armour and Company 
calls attention to the promising results 
which can be obtained by using barley 
as a substitute for corn in hog raising, 

Recently the Wisconsin experiment 
station conducted a test under which 
twelve lots of pigs were refed, using 
ground barley in the rations. 


The return per pig over the cost of 
the feed was $14.38 for the barley-fed 
pigs and $12.38 for the corn-fed pigs, 
which showed a marked difference in 
favor of barley at present feed prices. 

It was brought cut that barley might 
be used in various combinations, one 
being barley and whey, which netted 
a handsome return, due to the quick 
gains made. 

Barley is a sure crop in Cloverland 
and always produces a heavy yield. 
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Do It Now! 


Get your order 
in and be ready. 


Mi 


See Field Barbed 
and Smooth Fence due 
to mill conditions will be 
hard to get. 


We have only a limited 
amount to sell. However, 
we cannot recommend our 
fence too highly for quality, 
strength and durability, and — 
you are assured of years of 
perfect satisfaction. 


Write for prices on your 
requirements of Fence. 
Nails, Staples, Etc. 


Logging Tools and Car 
Wire, Wire Stretchers, 
Etc. 


Wholesale Jobbers 


Long Distance Telephone 400 


Mich. 


Menominee, 
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Vattles. “it might be charitable to 
onsider the girl’s side o’ the matter. 
pose this girl’s done wrong, an’ hez 
ome here to Reedsburg—mebbe hop- 
n’ fer a good woman t’ befriend her. 
she’s young I understand, an’ she’s in 
_ strange town. Does it seem right t’ 
lirive her out—just now?” 

The committee’s course had been 

redetermined. Mis’ Wattles bris- 
led. © ; 
_ “After her livin’ brazenly there in 
‘thet’s house! Why didn’t she look up 
+ woman t’ befriend her when she 
\irst come here?” 

“Mebbe you're right. Mebbe you’re 
ight,” mused the judge. “P’rhaps if 
‘he’d come t’ the women o’ Reedsburg 
‘n’ told her story, they’d have shel- 
lered an’ protected her, Think they 
lvould, Mis’ Wattles?” 

' “The women o’ Reedsburg don’t 
nave no truck with such as her,” 
napped that lady. 

“No—I s’pose not.” The judge 
razed out of the window. Without 
‘urning, he said abruptly: 

} ‘Better send Cyrus up t’ see me.” 

_ The committee seemed to experi- 
once no difficulty in finding Cyrus, for 
yhe judge had but fairly settled back 
‘n his swivel chair when the deacon 
\dged into the office. 

| “Sit down, Cyrus—want to talk t’ 
tou.” 

' Cyrus squared an obstinate jaw and 
vrapped lean fingers around aggres- 
ive whiskers. The judge’s half-closed 
‘yes regarded the deacon kindly: 

' “Cyrus,” he began, ‘I un’erstand 
vou’re interested in riddin’ Reedsburg 
’ a girl who seems to hev made a lot 
” trouble fer herself, an’ perhaps hez 
yaused some little stir among a num- 
ver o’ Reedsburg’s citizens?” 

, “Right-thinkin’ citizens, judge; 
ight thinkin’ Christian citizens, who 
-on’t propose to allow no loose goin’s- 
,n t’ corrupt th’ youth o’ this town 
“or outrage a decent sense o’ respec- 
ibility.” 
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JUDGE FAIRHOPE INTERVENES 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Yes, Cyrus, I know, P’raps, 
though. we’d better c’sider this ez 
men. Girl’s got a baby up there, I 
hear. \Ain’t alone t’ blame fer that. 
Woman never is. Seems like—.” 

“You’re right, judge—an’ I b’lieve 
it’s time thet this here Chet Worth,” 
the deacon rubbed his hands, “with 
his high an’ mighty independence, 
were made t’ pay th’ debt fer his 
wrong-doin’.” 

“Chet Worth!” the judge expressed 
mild surprise. “Cyrus, ez fur’s I’m 
informed Chet Worth’s done no more’n 
shelter the girl in his house. B’t 
then, mebbe thet remains to be seen. 
As I was sayin’, Cyrus, seems t’ me 
thet mebbe, ez men, we’d oughta go 
sort o’ slow an’ charitable like with 
this girl, Usu’lly some man’s more t’ 
blame ’n the girl, in these cases.” 

Cyrus’ jaw came forward agegres- 
sively. 

“Can’t see it thet way, judge. Good 
riddance t’ bad rubbish, sez I. An’ 
it’s time the law acted,” and Cyrus 
slapped his knees in emphasis. 

The judge’s eyes, already half 
closed, narrowed to just perceptible 
slits. 


“All right, Cyrus.” he said, very 
softly. “I’m jest the judge o’ this cir- 
cuit, an’ it ain’t fer me to say how ye 
must proceed. If ye make a case 0’ 
it, Cyrus, an’ it comes before me I'll 
try in my own way t’ mete out proper 
justice. So if ye feel it’s right, Cyrus, 
I don’t see no way oO’ preventin’ ye 
from swearin’ t’ a warrant fer the ar- 
rest o’ this girl an’—,” the judge 
paused. “an’ anybody else, Cyrus, 
again’ who ye think ye got just cause. 
But, Cyrus, I’d think it over pretty 
careful—ez a man, Cyrus. Goo’ bye.” 

The deacon departed. He found no 
difficulty in moving the district attor- 
ney when he called next day. He 
swore to warrants against both Lucy 
and Chet Worth. Both were issued 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Seeds 


Careful selection, based on purchasing standards that protect 
Kellogg customers, coupled with extremely thorough cleaning 
and grading, assure quality seeds that mean satisfactory crops. 
Our complete stocks of fresh, clean field and grass seeds offer 


you a reliable source of prompt supply. 


! Alsike Red Clover Alfalfa 
| White Clover Timothy 
= 


Sweet Clover 
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Ask Your Dealer 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


Wholesale Field and Grass Seeds 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Clean, 
Pure Seed 


LOBE and PINE 
TREE Brand of 
Seed, Highest Quality” 


Each bag is tagged, showing 
Purity and Germination test. 


Many carloads of Globe and 
Pine Tree brands of Seed are 
being shipped into Clover- 
land this Spring. 


Most dealers can furnish 
these brands, but if your deal- 
er is not supplied have him 
write us. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
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Lauerman Brothers Department Store, Marinette, Wis 


Modern 


Business Service 


Ww want Cloverland grazers 


and farmers to look at this 
store in that way. We are here 
to serve you carefully, courteously 


and whole-heartedly. 


The Marinette Store 


Whose Perfect Service by Mail 
Reaches Your Very Door 


————————————————————————_ __. 


You can purchase by mail just as satisfactorily 
as if you were in Lauerman’s Store in Mari- 
Your 


goods are shipped same day order is received. 


nette, doing your buying personally. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, FREIGHT 
AND MONEY BY SENDING IN 
YOUR MAIL ORDERS TO US. 


It will be of Great benefit to you to have your name on 
our mail-order list and receive price lists and quotations 
on whatever you need. 
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Chet, grim and silent, arranged the 
preliminary details for both himself 
and Lucy. She did not appear, nor 
did Reedsburg see her again until 
Chet helped her from his car at the 
courts. But then all Reedsburg saw 
her, for all Reedsburg was there, The 
court room was packed. Chet and 
Lucy sat to the right of the crowded 
benches; Cyrus and the ladies’ \com- 
mittee opposite them. Cyrus seemed 
to enjoy his prominence and the whis- 
pered comments about him, Lucy 
shrank from them. Her eyes were 
troubled and sought Chet’s when hints 


-of hostility came vaguely over the rail 


from behind them. As for Chet—he 
defiantly faced the roomful. His face 
seemed a little white under the tan 
and his teeth were set. He softened 
once, when he smiled down at Lucy— 
a smile of encouragement. 


Silence settled over the whispering 
throng when Judge Fairhope entered. 
He took the bench, the gavel fell, and 
the district attorney opened the case. 


The judge turned to Chet and Lucy: 

“Are the defendants represented by 
counsel?” 

“T will represent myself—and—the 
—other defendant,’ Chet replied. 

Cyrus took the stand. 
mony was delivered in high pitched 
voice that penetrated every corner of 
the court room. It adduced no facts 
not already known to Reedsburg— 
Lucy’s coming; her residence at 
Chet’s house; the birth of her baby. 
He dwelt upon her secretive move- 
ments, upon Chet’s surly refusal to 
discuss Lucy with Reedsburg’s peo- 
ple, upon the indignation among 
Reedsburg’s women and upon the un- 
selfish efforts of the Purity League to 
purge their city of the pernicious in- 
fluences. 

He spoke vehemently, and neither 
the judge, the district attorney nor 
Chet interrupted him. He obviously 
impressed the crowd and if there was 
any remnant of sympathy for Chet or 
Lucy it was dissipated when he fin- 
ished. 

Lucy’s head drooped when the baby 
was mentioned. Under the shelter of 
the table Chet’s hand found hers, and 
so they sat until Cyrus left the stand. 

Members of the ladies’ committee 
followed him, They told of the gossip 
among neighbors, of the effect upon 
the young people of the town, and of 
their own high purpose in bringing 
the defendants to justice. 

Chet dismissed each of them with- 
out cross examination. When the 
last had finished even the district at- 
torney was puzzled. The defense 
didn’t seem to make an effort even— 
didn’t dispute anything. 

“That’s our case, your honor; the 
state rests,” he said, a little doubt- 
fully. 

Chet found Lucy’s hand. He 
squeezed it, and she looked up at him 
bravely. Then he called her to the 
witness stand. 

Lucy faced the crowded room. There 
was an expectant hush as she raised 
her hand. She seemed very young 
and helpless. Her eyes held Chet’s 
as he recited the oath: 

‘the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, so help you 
God.” 


_terruption came from the bench ak 


His testi- - 


thet’d have 


She sat down. Chet began or 
with the formal question: 
“Your name is Lucy Sammi 
“Ye—no—ye—,” Lucy faltered 
“the truth, the whole truth 
nothing but the truth, so help 
God.” 
The oath pounded at her tem 
A flush mounted to her forehead, { 
faded out and left her dead white 
“Oh, please—,” she began, wher 


her, Judge Fairhope’s voice dre 
softly into the whispering clamor 
every voice was stilled, 

“The court’s goin’ to intervene 
this here case, at this point,” he s 
“Call Mrs. O’Brien.” 

There was a bustle at the door 
the judge’s chambers. Then-a 
tronly woman, carrying a bundl 
white quilts, made her way to 
stand beside Lucy. 

“Lucy’—and the judge looked do 
over his glasses, “‘is that your bab 

Again Lucy’s head drooped. — 
blindly raised a hand to the bun 
where tiny groping fingers found. 


clasped it. Then a soft, fierce Ii 
grew in the girl’s eyes. She rai 
her head: : 


‘Tt is,’ she said steadily, 
“H’m,” the judge turned to Oy 
and the committee. 


“Three—four months ago the co 
got a letter. B’lieve mebbe it’d B 
be read. Here ’t is: 


Dear Abner:—My little girls 
trouble—terrible, awful trouble. 
one has told me. But a mother’s 
tuition—Oh, I know, Abner; I kn 
She’s gone. She left her little sch 
house three days ago. Nobody kni 
where. ‘You’ve got to find her, Abn 
You are the only one I can turn to. 
was John’s dying wish: ‘If trow 
comes, go to Abner.’ Now it’s co 
My little girl—she’s just a child, 7 
ner. You won’t blame her. I shoule 
have left her—all alone teachi 
that faraway school. It’s all my 
But I’m helpless in my wheel chi 
How could I go to her? And 
afraid—terribly afraid, I don’t kn 
what she’ll do. But something ft 
me she’ll go to Reedsburg. We w 
to talk about Reedsburg so 
John and I, when she was little m 
than a baby. So something tells 
she’ll go, blindly, to Reedsburg. L 
out for her, Abner; be kind to 
she doesn’t come—oh, what can I di 

The judge stopped. The dead s! 
ness of the room was broken by a. 


sob. At the sound Chet stepped 
Lucy's side, helpless agony in 
eyes. His hand clumsily patted 


bowed head, The judge blew his m 

“Hz plaintiffs,’ he said t 6 
again to Cyrus, “you sh’d know | 
the girl came to Reedsburs—ezi 1 
here heartbroken mother thoug 
mebbe she would. Happened It 
is, the court, seen her when she g 
here. Happened she asked me 
court, I mean, where she might 
Couldn’t jest think, right off, o 
right-thinkin’ respectable fan 
her. No—couldn’t | 
think o’ nobody in Reedsburg thet ¥ 
hankerin’ to take in this mother’s 
tle girl—an’ be kind t’ her. Thi 
mebbe Chet ‘Worth might. 1] 
thought mebbe Chet’d find room in 
house fer her—quiet there an’ owl 
the way. An’ kinda trusted C 


» 5 ae 

he’d be pretty good t’ the 

haps ’s good ez most any wom- 

‘think of jest then.” 

He paused and turned abruptly. 
cy,” he said, not unkindly, 


‘Luey’s face blanched and _ the 
juckles showed white where her 
jnds gripped the chair. But a great 
jppiness shone in her weary eyes. 
‘xe judge adjusted his glasses. 

“Luecy—is thet the truth?” 

“No, sir. He has lied,” she said 
ry softly. 

“Thought so, Who, then—,” the 
jige waited. : 

“Hiram Wattles.” Lucy’s whisper 
<onded through the hushed stillness. 
(rus staggered to his feet. His wife 
{lowing him. 

‘“Bh—what’s that? What’s that! 
lram—my boy Hiram? It’s a lie. A 
jack lie!” His hands clawed at Lucy. 

\“You—you—.” 

“Jest a minute, Cyrus!” The judge’s 
sice seemed to drawl softly, but 
;mething in it instantly stilled the 
]bbub and checked even Cyrus’ out- 
Irst. 

“Happen’s I had a little ’vestigation 
jade—over’n Fern county, ’round the 
{ringdale school house way. Friend 
mine uster be sheriff over there; 
fe two fisted sort o’ man. Asked 
Im to kind o’ look into things. He 
‘n across your boy Hiram. Kind 0’ 

rsuaded him t’ talk, I guess. Sent 

13 this confession, a little while back. 
‘abbe y’ best read it, Cyrus—might 
«nvince ye.” 

‘The judge turned abruptly to Chet. 
js squinted over his glasses, 

“Chet,” said the jndge, “b’lieve you 
d sort o’ be kind t’ Lucy, after all 
fis? B’lieve mebbe y’ c’d shelter ’n 
jotect her a little mite longer?” 
"Yes, sir!” 

‘Lucy, d’ trust Chet, ’n believe in 
]m?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Think mebbe you two c’d be sort 
¢( contented ’n happy together—sort 

( permanent?” 

“Yes,” two voices responded simul- 
tneously. 

“Jest you two hold hands a minnit,” 
¢d the judge peered over his glasses. 

“Now, Chet an’ Lucy, I pernounce 
}u man an’ wife.” There was a pe- 
id of astonished stillness broken at 
lst by the judge himself. 

“Guess mebbe that'll clear you, 
{\et, 0’ any charge o’ perjury in the 
latter o’ that there baby. Guess 
ie you got a plain right to be his 
¢ > 


The judge looked down at Lucy. 
$e sank wearily into Chet’s arms. 
luppy tears filled her eyes, The 
jlge blew his nose. 

a) adjourned!” he said stern- 


“Alfalfa—Spring Seeded 
| (Continued from page 21) 


lich more abundant on the superi- 
(ity of Grimm and Baltic than it is 
\th the Cossack, but our tests with 
t2 latter variety have, so far, been 
fyorable. Grimm is by far the most 
\dely grown and the seed is more 
lidily obtainable than that of either 
: Cossack or Baltic alfalfa. How- 
€er, the acreage of Cossack is being 
1idly extended t) the seed producing 
vtions of the West. The only char- 
éieristic which makes these alfalfas 
, verior to the common is their ex- 


Ie permanent in stand than com- 
1m alfalfa and better yielders where 


Iden days Don Quixote, full of 
and excitement, valiantly bat- 
h a windmill. Today we have 
trict dry chiefs, who lead 
kpeditions to quell “whisky re- 


will keep finding new ways of 
Is of themselves.  F'rin- 
ere’s them that gets all het 
sky rebellions” an’ sich. 
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Red Clover 


A Wonderful Yielder of Finest Hay, a Soil 
Improver and Profitable Seed Crop. 


[tt pays to plant red clover. This dependable, 

all ’round clover is a very nourishing feed for 
all stock and is also a wonderful soil improver. 
You can harvest two large crops of red clover a 
year—one of which may be cut for hay and the 
other harvested for seed, cut for hay or plowed 
under for fertilizer. Crops following a growth 
of red clover are sure to be larger and of better 
quality. 

For best results you should rotate your 
grain crops with red clover every three to five 
years. Clover chokes injurious growths and 
keeps your fields free from weeds. 

This year, especially, you should plant red 
clover. It is an economical feed for milch 
cows and other stock. It will enable you to 
use less of higher priced feeds and to increase 
your production of dairy products and meat. 

It pays to plant the best red clover even 
though its first cost is more than for cheaper 
seed. Inferior clover seed does not produce as 
good a stand nor as much hay. What is worse, 
it may infest your land with weed seeds. 

Sow red clover—and sow the best red clover. 
Northrup, King & Co.’s red clover is carefully 
selected, thoroughly recleaned and tested for 
purity and germination. It is backed by thir- 
ty-five years of fair dealing. 

Your dealer can supply you if you place 
your order with him immediately. 


FREE-- Surprise Package 
‘ Novelty Reputation 
OSHKOSH “ Flower Seeds 


FARM SEEDS # Sent with our record-breaker 


he be: daf b e ; 
Peatced Se eoinianis wich ahs iy dollar collection vegetable 
stringent provisions of Wisconsin's 


Seed Laws. Because grown in your own cli- and flower seeds. Real value 
mate they are unexcelled for hardiness and % 


germinating qualities. i $2.00. Write 


: Always Better Than 99% Pure oy 
B Sond e Povtal eGitrdon Seed Catloge DULUTH FLORAL CO. 
| OSHKOSH SEED COMPANY || Dept.B. DULUTH, MINN. 


Pa Reb ett 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Get matchless bargains and sure yields 
pantiag ADAMS’ QUALITY SEEDS, cleaned, 
graded and tested by special machinory in our . 
model seed plant—sold subject to approval 
and state college tests — World’s Standard 
Grass Seed, Seed Grains, Seed Corn, Vegetable 
Seed, Flower Seed, etc., — the varieties that 
f will produce Rieu in your latitude. Samples 
and expert advice on crop growing FREE. 


MONEY-SAVING CATALOG 
jum 7 fescsriertann ns pes FREE 


= Bi t book we've everissued--profuses 
bond ly lyillustrated, interesting--quotes wholesale 

Q r ¢ ranteed goodness. 
rite for it and learn how and wh “a 


can save you on sure-growing sceds 
bigh purity and germination test. 


The Adams Seed Co. Box 7 Decorah, Ia, 


Siac, Sue li on - qielilinatitiadin tb vk ai A ina at, re "= i | ESTES Gs cae ae ie ha Se ss & 
ee ¥ Sui Le ome ark os S es e ay Drs Ae nig Ps rm . 
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a, BOY, My sel See 
ef 18-30 Farm Tractor 


Super-Strength 
in a Tractor of Quality 


It is the reserve power in the tractor you use that 
keeps operating costs down and boosts results. 
The Allis-Chalmers 18-30 is a farm plow tractor 
that operates at less than three plow cost—35 
cents to the area is a demonstrated plowing cost 
—turning over 1.64 acres per hour. 


In all other heavy farm work the 18-30 shows the 
same low cost. 


In the 6-12 General Purpose, the one-man type 
of tractor has reached its highest development. 
The operator rides over the implement or on the 
implement seat. 


It will pull up to two 12” bottoms, cultivate with 
261% clearance at the lowest point; takes any 
standard implement that does not require over 
1,000 lbs. pull at the draw bar. 


In these two models, every farm requirement is 
met. 

And in the manufacturing reputation of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., known with its 
predecessors for 65 years as one of the largest 
manufacturers of quality machinery in the world, 
you have your guarantee of satisfaction. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


My MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


6-12 General Purpose 
Farm Tractor 


my little girl, you understand? And 
now, all gone!” He tore his beard and 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

The little man’s grief was affecting, 
and so Folsom inquired more gently 
than he intended, “I’m sorry, of course, 
but how about my money for the Lulu 
assessment?” 


“Money? ‘There’s your money!” 
Guth pointed sadly into the smolder- 
ing ruins. “Go find it—you’re wel- 
come to anything I have left. Gott! 
What a country! How can a man get 
ahead, with no insurance?” 


Folsom laughed mirthlessly. His 
hard luck was becoming amusing and 
he wondered how long it would last. 
He had counted on that hundred dol- 
lars to get away from Nome, hoping 
to shake misfortune from his heels, 
but a match in the hands of a child, 
like that broken propeller shaft, had 
worked havoc with his plans. Well, 
it was useless to cry. 

To the despairing Hebrew he said: 
“Don’t lose your grip, old man. Buck 
up and take another start. You have 
your wife and your little girl, at least, 
and you’re the sort who makes good.” 

“You think so?” Guth looked up, 
grateful for the first word of encour- 
agement he had heard. 

“It’s a cinch! Only don’t lose your 
courage.” 

“I—T’'ll do what’s right by you, Mr. 
Folsom,” declared the other. ‘I’ll deed 
you a half interest in the Lulu.” 

But Folsom shook his head. ‘I don’t 
want it. There’s nothing there except 
moss and muck and salmon berries, 
and it’s a mile to bed-rock. No, you’re 
welcome to my share; maybe you can 
sell the claim for enough to make a 
new start or to buy grub for the wife 
and the kid. I'l] look for another job.” 

For a month or more the lonesome 
husband ‘“stevedored,” wrestling 
freight on the lighters, then he disap- 
peared. He left secretly, in the night, 
for by now he had grown fanciful and 
he dared to hope that he could dodge 
his Nemesis. He turned up in Fair- 
banks, a thousand miles away, and 
straightway lost himself in the hills. 

He had not covered his tracks, how- 
ever, for bad luck followed him. 

Now no man starves in Alaska, for 
there is always work for the able- 
bodied; but whatever Folsom turned 
his hand to failed, and by and by his 
courage went. He had been a man of 
consequence in Nome! he had made 
money and he had handled other men, 
therefore his sense of failure was the 
bitterer. 

Meanwhile, somewhere in him there 
remained the ghost of his faith in 
Lois, the faintly flickering hope that 
some day they would come together 
again. It lay dormant in him, like an 
irreligious man’s unacknowledged 
faith in God and a hereafter, but it, 
too, vanished when he read in a Seat- 
tle newspaper, already three months 
old, the announcement of his wife’s 
divorce. He flinched when he read 
that it had been won on the grounds 
of desertion, and thereafter he 
shunned newspapers. 

Spring. found him broke, as usual. 
He had become bad company and men 
avoided him: It amused him grimly 
to learn that a new strike had been 
made in Nome, the biggest discovery in 
the camp’s history, and to realize that 
he had fled just in time to miss the 
opportunity of profiting by it. He 
heard talk of a prehistoric sea-beach 
line, a streak of golden sands which 
paralleled the shore and lay hidden 
below the tundra mud. News came of 
overnight fortunes, of friends grown 
prosperous and mighty. Embittered 
anew, Folsom turned again to the wil- 
derness, and he did not reappear until 
the summer was over. He came to 
town resolved to stay only long 
enough to buy bacon and beans, but 
‘he had lost his pocket calendar and 
arrived on a Sunday, when the stores 
were closed. 

Even so little a thing as the loss of 
that calendar loomed big in the light 
of later events, for in walking the 
streets he encountered a friend but | 
just arrived from the Behring coast. 
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The man recognized him, 
beard and his threadbare m: 
and they had a drink togethe 
“T s’pose you heard about tl 
Beach Line?” the new-comer 
Folsom nodded. ‘Well, they 
it up for miles, and it’s ju 
vard of solid gold. ‘Cap’ © 
it big, and so are the O’Brie 
Old Man Hendricks. They’ 
with pay.” -% 
“T did the work on a tundra 
said Folsom; “the Lulu— 
“The Lulu!” Folsom’s frie 
at him. “Haven’t you hear 
Lulu? My God! Where 
anyhow? Why, the Lulu’s” 
Guth is a millionaire and 
all without turning a finger 
Folsom’s grip on the, bar. 
ened until his knuckles we 
“I’m telling you right, old ma 
the luckiest Jew in the coun 
let a lay to McCarthy and O 
they took out six hundred 
dollars, after Christmas.” 


“Guth offered me a—half inte 
the Lulu when his store burned 
I turned it down. He’s never pi 
for that assesment work.” — 

The Nomeite was speec 


amazement. “The son-of- C 
said, finally. ‘Well, you can 
now. Say! That’s what he 


when he told me he wanted to s 
Guth was down to the boat w 
and he says: ‘If you see Ft 
river tell him to come ba 
something for him.’ Thos 
very words. That little Je 
pay you a rotten hundred so 
sue him for an interest. B 
wouldn’t take it! Id go bac 
make him do the right thing. I 
him. Td bust him in the 
half interest—in the Lulu! > 
The speaker gulped his dri 

After consideration, Fol 
“He'll do the right thing. 
a bad sort.” ts 

“No. But he’s a Jew; tr 
-get his.” 

“T wouldn’t ask him to do. m 
pay his debt. You see ‘ ‘Te 
offer:”” a 

“What of that? I’d give t 
anyhow, and see if he wouldn’t 
There’s lots of lawyers wot 
your case. But say, that’s th 
est tough-luck story I ever 
You’ve sure got a jinx on you.” 

‘Tm going back, but I wor 


Guth. I’m sick of Alaska;> 
licked me. I’m going out to 
country.” 


Folsom indeed acknowled 
self beaten. The narrow m 
which he had missed rewa 
work and his hardships br 
such hatred for Alaska that 
ly changed his plans. He ha 
perversity had killed his co 
exasperated him beyond a 
to recall what little things hi 
had hinged upon, what straw 
turned his feet. A moment 
with Lois, a broken piece | 
match, a momentary whim w. 
offered him payment. It wa 
he did not know what part 
played by his quarrel with 
that wet muk-luk, that vi 
dog, and the storekeeper’s 

Folsom carried cord-wood 
a deck passage down river. 
covered en route that Guth 
tried to get in touch with hin 
fact appeared greatly conce 
his failure to do so, for at 
received another message, a 
at St. Michaels. He wai 
amused at the little Jew’s 
yet it sorely offended him — 
that any one should conside: 
a welcher. He had no inte 
causing trouble, for he k 
no legal.claim against the | 
he doubted if he posses 
moral right to share in 
riches. To play upon th 
fears, therefore, savored 
Nevertheless, he was in no- 
frame of mind when he a 
destination and inquired fo 

The newrmade million 


“ofice; Peon Ke 
aS es 
“ok 


popiated. 
: nge, they 
, for the lit- 
ith what ap- 
uberant Beeareetations 
y he cried.’ “You have 

got my letters, eh? Well, 
ou everywhere, but I was in 
$y thought you must be 
aad what had become 


r Mesage in Fairbanks.” 
rd about the Lulu, 
e's a dandy.’ ; 
can hardly believe it. So, 
; Well, I congratulate you, 
ean use that hundred.” 
uckled. “Ha! You will have 
eh? But the Lulu is no 
Some, we will go to the bank; 
them to tell you how much she 
y led. You'll blame me for 
er, but how was I to know 


eh? 


should I blame—” Fol- 
at the speaker. “It’s none 
business what the Lulu has 


Rene. ‘pause, then he 
, ‘I'm a man of my word.” 
suddenly saw black, the 
nD to spin, he passed his 
“Wait! Let’s 
straight,’ he whispered. 

all very simple,” Guth told 
e are equal partners in the 
Rore-b been, ever since the 
burned. It was a little 


lame me, "gave me new heart. 

think I’d renig?” When Fol- 

found no answer the other 

d slowly. “I see. You prob- 
« 


ie up if he can.‘ Well, I am 
s, and I am nest of it; but 
1onest man, too, like you.” 

turned to the wall and hid 
the crook of his arm, but 


fF r six’ years. 


= ol 


iborhood, | 


with his other hand he groped for that 
of the Hebrew. 

The story of the Lulu is history 
now; in all the north that mine is fa- 
mous, for it made half a dozen for- 
tunes. In a daze, half doubting the 
reality of things, Folsom watched a 
golden stream pour into his lap. All 
that winter and the next summer the 
Lulu yielded wondrously, but one of 
the partners was not happy, his 
thoughts being ever of the woman who 
had left him. Prosperity gave him 
courage, however, and when he dis- 
covered that Lois had not remarried 
he determined to press his luck as a 
gambler should. 


When the second season’s sluicing 
was over and the Say had frozen 
he went outside. 


The day after he sailed Lois ar- 
rived in Nome, on the last boat. She 
was older, graver! she had heard of 
the Lulu, but it was not that which 
had brought her back. She had re- 
turned in spite of the Lulu to solve an 
aching mystery and to learn the why 
of things. Her husband’s riches—she 
still considered him her husband— 
merely made the task more trying. 

Advised that Folsom had passed al- 
most within hailing distance of her, 
she pressed her lips together and took 
up her problem of living. The pros- 
pect of another lonely Alaskan winter 
frightened her, and yet because of the 
Lulu she could not return by the ship 
she had come on. Now that Folsom 
was a Croesus she could not follow 
him too closely—he might mfsunder- 
stand. After all, she reflected, it mat- 
tered little to her where she lived. 

Guth called at her cabin, but she 
managed to avoid seeing him, and 
somehow continued to avoid a meet- 
ing. 

Late in December some travelers 
from Candle Creek, while breaking a 
short cut to the head of Crooked River, 
came upon an abandoned sled and its 
impedimenta. Snow and rain and 
summer sun had bleached its wood, 
its runners were red streaks of rust, 
its rawhide lashings had been eaten 
off, but snugly rolled inside the tar- 


T was back in 1913 that Joseph Wargin, 

whose address is R. F. D. 1, Box 101, Du- 
luth, Minnesota, bought his International 
tractor. 
when it was shipped from the great Har- 
vester Tractor Works what lay in store for 
it, as the story-writers would say. 
ready to begin its life work—to help clear 
‘the farm tucked away in the pine forests of 
northeastern Minnesota, making a place for 
agriculture—and to thresh 
crops of neighboring farmers whose land 
had already been cleared. But tragedy, too, 
was waiting for this tractor. 
of his tractor Mr. Wargin said, in a letter 
received last spring: 


And little did this tractor know 


It was 


the thriving 


In speaking 


“We: bought our tractor in the year of 1913, and have used it ever 
: This tractor was a great help to us. 
Du d not. have improved our farm as we did, and every fall when it 
threshing time we went out threshing for the farmers, as there 
ag O° other person that had an outfit like ours. 
- $700.00 in about three weeks, threshing for farmers in the 


Without it, 


Every year we made 


n we had nothing else to do we pulled stumps and cleared 
ith this tractor. The cost of pepe for it wasn’t much until 
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paulin was a sack of mail. This mail 
the travelers brought in with them, 
and the Nome newspapers, in com- 
menting upon the find, reprinted the 
story of that tragic fight for life in 
the Arctic hurricane, now almost for- 
gotten. 


Folsom’s three letters reached their 
destination on Christmas Day. They 
were stained and yellow and blurred 
in places, for they were three years 
old, but the woman read them with 
eyes wide and wondering, and with 
heart-beats pounding, for it seemed 
that dead lips spoke to her. Ten min- 
utes later she was standing at Guth’s 
door, and when he let her in she be- 
haved like one demented. She had 
the letters hidden in her bosom, and 
she would not let him see them, but 
she managed to make known the 
meaning of her coming. 


“You know him,” she cried, hysteri- 
cally. ‘You made him rich. You’ve 
lived alongside of him. Tell me then, 
has he—has he—changed? These let- 
ters are old. Does he still care, or— 
does he hate me, as he should?” 

Guth smiled; he took her shaking 
hands in his, his voice was gentle. 
“No, no! He doesn’t hate you. He 
has never mentioned your name to 
me, or to any one else, so far as I 
know, but his money hasn’t satisfied 
him. He is sad, and he wants you. 
That is what took him: to the States, 
(nm. sure.’ 


Lois sank into a chair, her face was 
white, her twisting fingers strained at 
each other. “I can’t understand. I 
can’t make head or tail of it,’ she 
moaned. “It seems that I wronged 
him, but see what ruin he has made 
for me! Why? Why—?” 

“Who can understand the ‘why’ of 
anything?” inquired the little Hebrew. 
‘T’ve heard him curse the perversity 
of little things, and rave at what he 
called the ‘malice of the north wind.’ 
I didn’t dare to ask him what he 
meant, but I knew he was thinking of 
the evil which had come between you 
two. Who was to blame, or what sepa- 
rated you, he never told me. Well, 
his bad luck has changed, and yours, 


of 
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too; and I’m happy. Now then, the 
wireless. You can talk to him. Let 
us go.” 

An hour later a crackling message 
was hurled into the empty Christmas 
sky, a message that pulsed through the 
voids, was relayed over ice and brine 
and drifted forests to a lonely, brood- 
ing man three thousand miles away. 

The answer came rushing back: 

“Thank God! Am starting north to- 
morrow. Love and a million kisses. 
Wait for me.” 

Folsom came. Neither ice nor snow, 
neither winter seas nor _ trackless 
wastes, could daunt him, for youth 
was in his heart and fire ran through 
his veins. North and west he came by 
a rimy little steamer, as fast as coal 
could drive her, then overland more 
than fifteen hundred miles. His record 
stands unbroken, and in villages from 


Katmai to the Kuskokwim the Indians - 


tell of the tall white man with the 
team of fifteen huskies who raced 
through as if a demon were at his 
heels! how he bored headlong into the 
blizzards and braved January’s fierc- 
est rage; how his guides dropped and 
his dogs died in their collars. That 
was how Folsom camé, 

He was thin and brown, the marks 
of the frost were bitten deep into his 
flesh when, one evening in early 
March, he drove into Nome. He had 
covered sixty miles on the last day’s 
run, and his team was staggering. He 
left the dogs in their harnesses. where 
touey fell, and bounded through the 
high-banked streets to Lois’s cabin. 

It was growing dark, a light gleamed 
from her window; Folsom glimpsed 
her moving about inside. He paused to 
rip the ice from his bearded lips, then 
he knocked softly, three times. 

As he stood there a gentle north 
wind fanned him. It was deadly cold, 
kut it was fresh and clean and vastly 
invigorating. There was no malice 
in it. 

At his familiar signal he heard the 
clatter of a dish, dropped from nerve- 
less fingers, he heard a startled voice 
cry out his name, then he pressed the 
latch and entered, smiling. 

THE END. 


You Seeriher that terrible forest fire! 
as the flames swept through miles of tinder-dry forests, leaping roads 
and streams, licking up millions of dollars’ worth of property, including 
the farmers’ crops. Scores of people lost their lives—some were trapped 
by the flames in their homes and others burned to death while trying 


to escape through the forests. 


This tractor was one of those that remained at home. 
fire advancing through the forest; saw Mr. Wargin and his family flee 
for their lives; saw the hungry flames consume the farm buildings— 
but let Mr. Wargin finish. He simply says: 


“The tractor is in bad shape. 


barn and was badly burned, but we are going to have it repaired again, 


because WE CAN’T BE WITH- 
OUTFIT.” 


Six years of faithful service— 
through the big fire—and ready 
for further service! 


What better recommendation 
can any tractor receive?—‘We 
can’t be: without it.” Those five 
words express the unanimous 
opinion of thousands of farmers 
who have learned the value of 
International tractor power on 
the farm. 


International Harvester kerosene Tractors are built for eco- 


A Tractor Story of the North Woods 


It 


nomuical, long-time, efficient service. 


10-20 and T5-30 h. p. May we send you descriptive pamphlet? 
Write to the nearest branch house listed below. 


International Harvester Company 


Chicago 
SAGINAW _ DETROIT, MICH. 


’ 


Of America 
(Incorporated) 


GREEN BAY EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


USA 
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The whole country gasped 


It saw the 


was standing alongside of our 


Made in three sizes—8-16, 
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Users Boost 
cAmazon Quality 


The goodness of upper Amazon 
River rubber vigorously asserts 
itself in the long life of Amazon 


tires. 


Buyers of Amazon tires become more than converts to 
their use—they become ardent boosters. 


This indicates the service Amazon tires give users. It 
tells the real story of the native goodness of Amazon 


rubber. 


Buy Amazon tires for the low cost of the high quality 


that goes into them. 


NORTHERN HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. 


Menominee, Michigan 
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RED CROWN 
GASOLINE 


It starts easily, even in 


the coldest weather. 


And it will develop all 
the power your engine 


was designed to develop. 


For Sale Everywhere 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


(INDIANA) 


ILLINOIS 


POOLING WOOL 


By H. R. BAKER 


HALL Northern wools acquire a 

name for themselves on the mar- 

ket of the country or shall our 
fleeces continue to go, unannounced 
and in piece-meal fashion, into the 
wool buying channels?” 


Wisconsin sheepmen, for several 


years, have been asking that question. 
Now they are finding the answer—it’s 
co-operation. 

Last spring a few communities pre- 
scribed pooling as the remedy for 
their ills. The results of the treat- 
ments were so satisfactory that they 
are recommending its use by the wool 
growers of the state. 

The ills of Wisconsin’s wool mar- 
keting methods as diagnosed by some 
of the leading flock-masters have 
been: 


1. Producers have been uninformed 
concerning the grading of wool; 

2. Little or no attention has been 
given to marketing methods, good and 
poor wool being “lumped” at the same 


| price; 


3. There has been a general lack 
of information concerning values of 
the different grades; and 

4. A year’s supply of wool has often 
been dumped into the hands of the 
speculator in one or two months. 


Last spring, due to the suggestion 
of the Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association and the Wisconsin Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, several com- 
munities decided to. pool their clips. 
Incidentally, they learned of the suc- 
cess of the pools which had been 
formed the year before in Iowa, IIli- 
nois and Ohio. 

Two communities—one in Buffalo 
and the other in Dane County—lead 
Wisconsin in pooling their 1919 clip. 
Following are reports of these pools 
furnished respectively by James Dil- 
lon of Mondovi and W. F. Renk, of 
Sun Prairie: 


DETAILED REPORT OF MONDOVI WOOL POOL 
Grades Weight oe Amount 


Fine and fine medium staple.. 227 i e $ 165.71 


Fine and fine medium ae 181 .59 106.79 
Half blood staple 412 73 300.76 
Half blood clothing.. . 824 63 204.12 
Three-eighths blood 4,573 65 2,972.45 
One-fourth blood staple... 4,871 60 2,922.60 
Low one-fourth . .......ccccccsscssseee 371 52 192.92 
Medium clothing . woe 164 61 710.04 
Medium D1ack ........cccssssessseeese 84 -50 42.00 
COUT cect pacences Rote tcataecatensoenck 118 40 47.20 
Deadak- 3. mh G, 48 27.36 
Damaged ........... HE sf -40 22.80 
Burry and seedy 2 6 52 3.12 
TASB Mttrecesicetees 65 24 15.60 

510 $7,733.47 


12, 
Average per pound, 61 8/10 cents. 


DETAILED REPORT SUN PRAIRIE WOOL POOL 
Grades Weight a Amount 


Fine and fine medium et 678 $ ee $ 372.90 
Half blood staple .... 864 

Half blood clothing 
Half blood clothing .... . 4 F 
Half blood clothing.............0. 157 62 97.84 
Three-eighths blood staple......1,681 .60 1,008.60 
Three-eighths blood staple...... 603 -61 367.83 
Three-eighths blood staple...... 181 65 117.65 
One-fourth blood staple.......... 848 61 517.28 
One-fourth blood staple.. é 

One-fourth blood staple. 
Medium clothing 


Medium black .. 30 .50 15.00 
TEAS sesecteansscvavass 12 48 5.76 
Burry and _ seedy.. - 328 52 170.56 
WEQED © ccauicvstttcnss cdbecdtisgsctuaen seven 27 .24 6.48 


6,679 $4,066.09 
Average per pound, 60.9 cents. 


Similarly satisfactory reports have 
come from Ohio where _ 2,000,000 
pounds were pooled; Iowa with 1,250,- 
000, and Illinois with 500,000. This ex- 
perience demonstrated to wool grow- 
ers the fact that the wool of a state or 
region can be handled to advantage in 
a collective manner so that it may be 
graded into well-established commer- 
cial grades. 

Experienced sheepmen in this and 
other states rate 1919 as one of the 
most significant years ever known in 
the marketing of wool grown in the 
“fleece”? wool states. W. C. Coffey of 
the University of Illinois characterizes 
it as “a year of progress in marketing, 
a year of enlightenment concerning 
the conditions under which wool gets 
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from the sheep’s back to a man’s 
It has been a year of vindication | 
rapidly increasing number who be 
that farmers’ organizations can } 
strumental in solving problems 
local and national. And it has b 
very uncomfortable year for 
time wool dealer who was acc 
to pay about the same price f 
clip, irrespective of grade, quali 
condition.” 
Mr. Coffey names two moveme 
prominent in bringing about this 
ress. One has been the co-o 
selling of wool by organiza 
sheepmen who were moved to 
cause they felt that the condit 
der which they were being fo 
market their wool were intol 
There have been such organizat 
Canada, and scattering ones in ] 
braska, Kentucky, Missouri, and e] 
where. 
In Mlinois, as in Wisconsin, por 
were sent to a warehouse and st 
company which handled the clip: 
commission of two and one-ha 
a pound. ‘Hach farmer’s woo 
graded and complete returns 
weights, grade, shrinkage, and 
were sent to the county advisor 
county from which the pool can 
cases where a grower wanted an 
diate advance of money for his 1 
75 per cent of the estimated 
his clip was returned to him 
ceipt of his wool at the warehou 
he was charged seven per cent 
money until his wool was sold 
charges were made for insuran 
for shortage after the wool had b 
the warehouse for four months.’ 
perienced Illinois sheepmen 
placed in the warehouse while | 
from that state were being 
and graded. : 
After a season’s experience 
wool pooling Mr. Coffey is co 
that “wool will never be satisfact 
marketed until the old-time de 
entirely brushed aside and 
sell on their merit in an open I 
“What the dealer wants is a lo 
ing price and a high selling pri 
his best chance to realize h 
tions lies in the privilege of — 
under conditions known only to 
self and the man who buys of 
In Wisconsin this all lead 
holding at Madison in Decembe 
informal conference called by 
vision of Markets to discuss im 
ments in wool marketing me 
Those attending the conferen 
sented the Wisconsin Sheep B 
Association, the Wisconsin 8 
the American Society of Hati 
Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ . 
ciation, the Wisconsin State G 
the county agents and the 
Institute workers. 
The men invited to this confe 
went over very carefully the 
Iowa and Illinois plans which fe 
most part are identical. After 
ough discussion of the entire Di 
it was felt that there was a need} 
single organization to work of 
problem as it needed the back 
every sheep man in the stat 
this in mind the following reso 
were adopted without a diss 
vote: 


1. RESOLVED, that the memb 
this informal gathering recomme! 
collective rather than the individua 
entation of Wisconsin wools. 


2. RESOLVED, that through th 
operation of the Wisconsin Sheep 
ers’ Association, the Wisconsin bré 
the American Society of Equity, th 
consin State Grange, the Wisconsli 
sion of Markets and the Wiscons 
Stock Breeders’ Association, 
formed the Wisconsin Wool Gro 
sociation to direct the marketing 
consin wools, each of the orga 
being given representation on the 
of Directors of the Association. — 


3. RESOLVED, that the growers 
wool-producing districts be urged | 
existing agencies for pooling, — 
themselves into community or | 
associations to assemble and ship 
wools to a central point to be desi 
by the officers of the Wool ona 
ciation. 


4. RESOLVED, that the D 


e 


= 


the wool men of the state to at- 
such meeting, 


1 present should consult its board 
directors to get its assent to the 
sneral plan of combining all of the 
| forces of the state for the common end 
| of getting a better marketing system 
‘for Wisconsin wools. 
“A satisfactory market for wool,” 
s W. F. Renk, secretary of the Wis- 
| in Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
| “is one of the greatest incentives for 
continued sheep production. Owners 
of small farm flocks producing a su- 
-perior grade of wool are entitled to 
-lreceive for their product the full mar- 
‘| ket price less reasonable charges for 
grading, storing, insuring and selling. 
When, over a period of years, they do 
not receive such returns the tendency 
‘is for them to quit raising sheep. 
“Too often in the past buyers visit- 
ing farm flock owners about corn 


planting time have purchased all of 
4 the wool of a community at the same 
price. Some fleeces are bound to be 
better ‘than others. Some fleeces are 
from sheep which are better bred and 
have had better care. Some growers 


_ feed better and have no burrs in their 
fields. Some shearers know how to 
put up a fleece in good order. But too 
often quality in wool has had little to 
_\do with prices paid. And this market- 
jing condition has retarded the sheep 
_ industry of Wisconsin. 
i “But there is light ahead. Early in 
the spring of 1919 reports that farmers 
were already selling their clips for 
prices much below the actual value of 
their wool suggested the possibility of 
“pooling” shipments. The Wisconsin 


® 

4 

Live Stock Breeders’ Association sent 
~~ 

4 


a representative to Chicago to visit the 
officials of the wool storage company, 
30me of them owned and managed by 
wool growers. He secured from them 
their plan for handling pooled ship- 
nents, and this plan was laid before 
the sheepmen of the state. 

| “Briefly, the procedure was as fol- 
ows: Individual shipments of wool 
vere packed into carload lots as far 
Bis possible. Every farmer’s wool was 
jacked separately and sacks plainly 
_ oarked. This was shipped to the Stor- 
ge company who contracted to handle 
_|he wool upon its arrival, store, insure, 
grade, sell and ship out to the buyer 
or two and one-half cents a pound. 

_ “Results were away above expecta- 
ions. While only a few communities 
ooled their wool the prices received 
vere so far above those offered by lo- 
(al buyers that the organization of 
ome sort of machinery to spread this 
_ystem of marketing all over the state 
jas suggested. 

_ “Aecordingly, early in December, 
_epresentatives of the Wisconsin Live 
_ tock Breeders’ Association, Wiscon- 
_ in Sheep Breeders’ Association, Amer- 
_ an Society of Equity, Wisconsin State 
ange, the State Marketing Commis- 
_ jon, and the College of Agriculture 
_ let to consider the pooling system of 
bs aad Wisconsin wool and began 
le organization of the Wisconsin 
_ V0ol Growers’ Association. 

_ “Wisconsin is a great sheep center. 
ur climate is ideal for the production 
_ ‘superior fleece. Our sheepmen have 
1e breeding stock. The introduction 
+ Co-operative marketing of our wool 
ould result in making a still better 
ame for our fleeces and the adoption 
_. approved methods should cause the 
leep population to rapidly increase. 
his is a farmers’ movement. Every 
ool grower’s support is necessary, in 
4 der that this very important industry 
jill receive the impetus it deserves. 


“uality and quantity are the points to 


) emphasized. Every sheep raiser is 
| 0 co-operate,” 


CHAMPION BIDDY 
Susan Waxler, of Travis, Tex., 
0 have the most profitable hen 
orld. According to her records 
made a net profit of $18.50 in 
on eggs and chickens sold. 
is a cross between a Rhode 
@ and a White Leghorn. Dur- 
she laid 103 eggs, and set 
hatching 73 chickens of 
er 62 were raised. 


Pome |: 
aructearto call a conference ;~ C—O 


ree ge 
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CASE Steam Tractor, 8 Sizes 


CASE 
Kerosene 


f 


[Dy y Jail_ Fees ‘ 


TL 


A Case Thresher— 
The Tractor’s Faithful Working Mate 


Many a tractor owner could materially increase his profits by the purchase of a Case j 
Thresher, of suitable size. 


Case Threshers are built to exactly meet the requirements of the farmer who threshes 
as part of his farming, or the thresherman who wants a rig of greater capacity and 
efficiency. There are six sizes, ranging from the 20x 28, suitable for the large farm ora 
group of small farms, to the great 40x62 the climax of the thresher achievement. Case, 
Galvanized, Steel built, Grain Saving Threshers are made in the following sizes: 20x28, 
22 x 36, 26 x 46, 32x 54, 36x 58 and 40x 62. 


All sizes of Case Threshers may be equipped with Case Self-Feeders, Wind Stackers 
and Grain Handlers. All will thresh, separate, clean and save all grains and seeds. And for 
each size of Case Thresher there is a Case Tractor as-a dependable and durable source of 
power. Three sizes of Case Kerosene Tractors and eight sizes of Case Steam Tractors 
offer choice of requirements for all conditions and localities. 


seen enseesucesnenuseneuacnawensceustanensu, 


Send for booklets giving detailed information regarding Case Threshers Case Kerosene 
Tractors, Case Steam Tractors, Case Baling Presses, Case Silo Fillers, etc. i 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc., Dept.CM-3, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
; Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 


To avoid pony 
The Jol CASE 
THRESHING_MA- 
CHINE COMPANY 
desires to have it 
Known that it is not 
now and never has 
been interested in, or 
in any way connected AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
or affiliated with the 

J. I. Case Plow 

Works, or the Wallis 


POWER (2) FARMING | 

ae. . i 

Tractor Company, or : 2S Sie 

the J. I. Case Plow Look for the H 

fale MACHINERY ase, | 
Our Trade Mark 
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Be 
Ready 


for the Spring Rush 


Make arrangements 
for your stock early 


Wecarry all sorts of 
big and little supplies 
suchas general hard- 
ware and mill supplies 


ITH the World once 

more at peace we see 
in the vast amount of re- 
construction work to be 
done and in the huge tasks 
at home, business to make 
the coming year the’ most 
prosperous in history. 


We would welcome} in- 
quiries and orders for 


Steel Bars 
Chain 
Wire Rope 
Pipe and Fittings 
Pumps 
Hoists 
Block Tackle 
Dynamite 
Blasting Caps 
Blasting Fuse 
Blasting Wire 
Belting 
Barn Door Fixtures 
Stalls and Stanchions 
Litter Carriers 
Roofing 
Galvanized Sheets 
and 
General Hardware 


for Spring delivery. 


We don’t want to sell 
you anything unless we 
have what you want and 
what you need. We believe 
our stock will cover your 
requirements. 


Write for Prices 


Northern Hardware 
& Supply Company 


Wholesale Jobbers 


Long. Distance Telephone 400 


Mich. 


Menominee, 
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THE SHEEP 


HO ever ventures into the sheep 

business should have his eyes 

open. 
That this industry can be made prof- 
itable is a sure thing, but do not for 
one minute think that you can bring 
in a train load of sheep—any kind of 
sheep—and dump them anywhere on 
a piece of cut-over land, and watch 
them double their weight. It simply 
doesn’t work that way. 
This is the story of a sheep ranch 
started by a company that used 
“horse sense” in the sheep business, 
and is making money. When “horse 
sense” is combined with good busi- 
ness judgment you have a combination 
hard to beat. This judgment consist- 
ed of buying good sheep on a good 
market, putting them on good pas- 
ture, and at the same time raising 
enough feed, and providing good shel- 
ter for the winter. 
The sheep were purchased by a vet- 
eran sheep man, William Hagaboon, 
who has been uniformly successful in 
the sheep business. He found what 
he wanted at Billings, Mont. 
Sixteen hundred and fifty strong, 
two year old ewes were purchased. 
The breeding was a cross of Ram- 
boulett and Cotswold. These animals 
were shipped direct to Price County, 
Wis., and the good judgment of the 
buyer is shown by the fact that not a 
sheep was killed in transit or even 
down in the car at the end of the jour- 


ney, 


On reaching the ranch located at 
Lugerville, about ten miles from Phil- 
lips, the sheep were unloaded and— 
they found—not a bunch of brush, but 
plenty of good pasture. The ranch 
consists of about 4,000 acres, of which 
3,000 acres are fenced and cross 
fenced. Two seasons had been spent 
in preparing the ranch, burning and 
seeding to clover immediately, fol- 
lowed by men brushing and piling. 

W. K. Parkinson, manager, said: 

“The growth of clover was so heavy 
that the 1,650 ewes could not make a 
dent in it. Next season this ranch 
will pasture several thousand more 
sheep, and we expect to offer pastur- 
age to sheep men at a moderate rental. 
“Pasturing upon cut-over land before 
first fencing and making reasonable 
preparations for feed by burning, 


ON’T go too fast in the busi- 
ness,’ was the advice given to 
a class of coming herdsman by 

Axel Hansen, the man who made the 

world butterfat record with the Hol- 

stein cow, Duchess Skylark Ormsby. 


“Feeding dairy cows, especially high 
producers, requires lots of personal ex- 
perience and practical work,” said Mr. 
Hansen. “To become a successful 
feeder one must first find the likes 
and dislikes of each cow before it is 
possible to know what to feed. The 
idea that cows must be very fat at the 
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The Pasture Must Be Prepared by Piling the Brush, Burning and Seeding. 


S@By H. J. RHAMLOW | 


County Agent, Price County, Wisconsin 


seeding, and brushing is a mistake. 
Sheep men will make more profit, and 
may avoid calamity by pasturing on 
assured pasturage, properly fenced, 
than by turning the sheep into un- 
prepared, cut-over land.” 

The sheep were pastured until the 
first of December, when they were 
rounded up and driven to the com- 
pany’s farm adjacent to the giy. of 
Phillips. 

“What do you consider the essen- 
tials of good wintering?’ Mr. Parkin- 
son was asked, 


“Plenty of good feed, and proper 
shelter. The shelter need not be 
warm but should be dry overhead and 
underfoot. Plenty of fresh air, ale 
light, and water must be provided. 
am a crank on sunlight and fresh ae 
Kindness and attention will add to the 
net profits. 


“We never close the doors! of the 
shed. The sheep instinctively go into 
shelter when necessary. We believe 
in giving plenty of room. Excepting 
in stormy weather they are fed in the 
open air.” 

The company firmly believes that 
sheep can be wintered profitably only 
after enough land has been cleared to 
raise the necessary feed. In this case 
sufficient clover hay, pea and oat hay, 
oats, both for grain and straw, corn 
and sunflower silage, and rutabagas 


were raised to take the sheep through © 


the winter. 


One important feature was noticed 
in the construction of the buildings. 
In a convenient place is a large room, 
warmly built, to be used as a living 
room by employes during lambing 
time, and as a combination work room 
and hospital. This room is well heat- 
ed, and a water tank supplying all the 
drinking water troughs is enclosed in 
the room. This water is always at 
the right temperature for the sheep 
to drink freely. 


Water is pumped into a tank by a 
gas engine. Both engine and pump 
are located in the heated room, a great 
convenience to the men in cold weath- 
er. A root cellar in which the ruta- 


FEEDING THE DAIRY COW — | 


time of freshening is wrong. A fat 
cow will be lazy and dainty about her 
eating and if she does go off her feed 
it will be a hard job to get her back 
again. If the cow is a little hungry at 


calving time and not overly fat, the 
danger of getting her off feed is not 
nearly so great nor is there so much 
danger from milk fever. Go slow with 
the grain for two or three days after 
calving; in the meantime feed mashes 
and avoid protein feeds, for they will 


cause a rush of milk to the udder with 


the resulting danger of milk fever. 


freshening during the heat of 


the cow is. un oeaee ou 
work against i 


bagas are stored, is located under j 
room. it 
The most commendable feature 
the whole proposition is that 
this writing, less than one-half of 
per cent of the sheep had been |] 
When the writer visited the wiz 
quarters the latter part of Ja 
not a cough was heard nor a si 
seen. The air about the bar 
fresh and dry. : 
The building is in the shag 
square horseshoe, with a high 
fence across the opening of th 
This makes an enclosed yard 
the sheep are kept at night. 
this yard doors lead into th 
which surrounds it, so that the 
may go into shelter if they wish, 
stormy days they are fed in t is y 
as well as in the barn. ; ] 
After lambing the sheep 
transferred to the pasture 
where they will have an abund: 
summer feed. ote 
“From my experience,” said 
manager, “there are great oppo 
ties for profitable sheep rais 
both large and small band) 
proached with the same degr 
business judgment as is used in 
other successful business ventw e. 
it has its dangers and is not 
proof. One must not expect a 
of sheep will do well on the ave} 
cut-over land, where no prep 
has béen made for suitable p 
and without regard to the k 
quality of sheep. But large — 
may be developed from cutove 
with comparatively small expe 
is a question of allowing the. 
shine on the ground. This, ho 
must be done first. Sheep ar 
useful in clearing and_ estab 
pasture, but they need man a 
er. 
When the late Col. D. Bure 
of the highest authorities on 
wrote in his publication, the 
ican Sheep Breeder:” “This 
district (Cloverland) forms as 
an ideal sheep country as am 
writer has seen in a quarter 
tury of almost constant travel be 
the Great Lakes and the 
Ranges, and from Manitoba so 
to middle Texas,” he’ knew whe 
he spoke. 


— 


“Breed right to have cows 
between Oct. 1 and April 1. 


are feverish and nervous an 
seem to get into such fine sha] 
big production as those calving in 
weather. .° 

“Tf milk fever should attack 
there is no need to worry abou 
her. The chances for a big rect 
gone, but if proper treatmen 
she will recover immediatel: 
attempt to give the air treat 


A PRODUCT OF 


THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Built in all sizes From 34-1 Ton to 5 Ton Capacity 


he City of Negaunee, Mich- 
igan, has three big GMC 
Trucks. 


ul 


They are used for road build- 
ing and many other duties. 


paeat 


This Upper Michigan city has 
added one new GMC each year 
for the past three years. 


i 


ii 


“ 


ODAY, there are tens of 
_- thousands of GMC trucks 
‘In service. 


oe performance is positive 
__ Proof of what they can.do for 
you. 


ae 
‘ 4 : ; THESE CLOVERLAND DEALERS WILL BE GLAD TO TELL YOU ABOUT GMC MOTOR TRUCKS 
en Taton Auto Co., Eau Claire, Wis. Merrill-Buick Co., Merrill, Wis. J. A. Rummele Auto Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
La Crosse Motors Co., La Crosse, Wis. A. C. Homan Auto Co., Menasha, Wis. Raab Motor Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Service Sales Co., Green Bay, Wis. Hathaway-Buick Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Johnson Motor Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
ALG. Jennings Motor Sales, New London, Wis. Munising Motor Co., Munising, Mich. Auto Supply Co., Plymouth, Wis. 
Highway Service Garage, Marathon, Wis, V. L. Lipsett, Pickford, Mich. Farm Power & Equipment Co., Lancaster, Wis. 
J.T. McCann Co., Appleton, Wis. V. L. Lipsett, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Graham & Pecard, Bessemer, Mich. 
Cloverland Garage & Machine Shop, Manis- Larson & Asplund, Ashland, Wis. W. F. Beilke, Wausau, Wis. 


mie phase one hes Bingham Motors Co., Janesville, Wis. 


_ GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Distributors for Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 
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What a Wool Market Means— 


A place where you will have no difficulty in 
disposing of your fleeces year in and 
year out. 


A buyer who will always pay for your wool 
at the standard rate, and who will be in- 
terested in keeping your flock healthy 
and large. 


Wool-weaving industries which will pro- 
duce clothing near-at-home at the low- 
est prices, and thus help you as well as 
your farm. 


We have been pioneers in work of this sort for 
the Cloverland region, and in buying our product 
you are not only getting full value in woolen 
clothing—you are enriching your farm and en- 
larging your prospects. | 

| 

} 


Patrick-Duluth Wool Products 


Bigger-Than- Weather” H 


Made by 
F. A. PATRICK & CO i} 
DULUTH 


Paints 
Brushes 
Muresco 
Varnishes 
White Lead 
Linseed Oil 


Wholesale Distributors 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


GREEN BAY HARDWARE CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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By GEORGE M. BRIGGS 


OYBEANS increase the farmer’s 

supply of rich protein feed and add 

fertility to the fields upon which 
they are grown. Farmers have planted 
them a number of seasons with satis- 
factory returns. What practical farm- 
ers have found by experience and what 
has been demonstrated in the station 
experiments will aid farmers who are 
extending the planting of this profit- 
able crop. 

Here are ten good reasons why farm- 
ers in many sections of Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota should try a 
limited acreage of soybeans: 


1. A majority of farmers in these 
states are having good success with 
them. 


2. Soybeans are just a common 
crop for common people. It is not nec- 
essary to have a soil free from acid 
for good yields. 


3. The best annual legume for me- 
dium to light soil is the soybean. It 
yields best on fertile soils, yet yields 
on light soils where other legumes fail 
to catch. 


4. It is an annual plant—sureness 
of crop is a certainty. 


5. The soybean is the dual purpose 
member of the legumes—an annual 
used as a green manure, silage, hay, 
seed and pasture crop. 


6. In feeding trials soybean hay is 
equal to alfalfa. 


7. Soybeans take no more moisture 
when planted with corn than do weeds 
and the leaves make rich silage. The 
labor of caring for soys with corn is 
no greater than for corn alone. 


8. Properly cured the crop is rel- 
ished by all stoek. 


9. Soybeans are easy to grow, as 


‘| they are not attacked by any serious 


diseases. 


10. Being a legume, the soybean 
builds up soil by adding nitrogen. 


There is a place for everything, in- 
cluding soybeans. These are sugges- 
tions which help in putting the crop 
in its place: 


1. On light soil where clover kills 
out, causing a shortage of leguminous 
hay, grow soybeans; yield depends on 
fertility of soil. Yields of 1 to 1% 
tons am acre can be expected. 


2. If the regular hay crop is light, 
cut early, plow and plant soybeans. 


3. Ifyou are a dairy or beef farmer, 
to get the most out of your stock plant 
soybeans with your corn for silage. 
Protein content of silage is increased; 
therefore less high-protein feed will 
have to be purchased and greater pro- 


| fits result. 


4. If you are a sheep or hog farmer, 
to get the most from your farm busi- 
ness, plant a medium-maturing variety 
of soybeans with your corn for hog- 
ging-down or sheeping-off. -Good re- 
sults are being realized by farmers 
who follow this practice. 


5. If you are feeding corn fodder to 
livestock, plant soybeans with corn. 
Cut and shock with corn and in favor- 
able years with the right variety of 
soybeans excellent results will be 
realized. 


6. When potatoes fail to grow large 
enough to be sold, when land is so poor 
that white beans won’t grow, and you 
must have some cash crop, plant soy- 
beans. 


7. If you raise field peas for can- 
ning factory, after first cutting, plant 
soybeans. Plowed under in late sum- 
mer they add a large amount of fer- 
tility. 

8. If you have some drift sand on 
your farm, plant soybeans and plow 
them under. 


Wisconsin farmers and station work- 
ers who have had experience with soy- 
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~ weather sets in. “dl 


beans recommend that they be plante¢ 
about corn-planting time or a little 
later. Like corn, soybeans do best : 
warm weather. 


How to Plant Soybeans 


Planting depends largely upon the 
use which is to be made of the crop 
Here are good methods of planting: — 

1. For seed, % to 1% bushels is re. 
quired for an acre, depending upon the 
method. | 


| 
(a) Drill in rows by pairs from 2 to 
4 inches apart in the row, leaving cul-| 
tivating space between rows; plant | y 
corn-planter or grain-drill with some 
holes stopped up; seed % to1% bush- 
els to the acre. ee 
(b) Grain drill or broadcast | 
mended only on clean soil. A few farm. 
ers report success by planting with 
drill, leaving every other spout open 
and dropping beans 2 to 5 inches apa 
Seed 3% to 1% bushels to the acre, 


(c) Corn-planter at regular width o 
narrowed up; % bushel seeding. 


(d) Corn-planter at regular width, 
then straddle rows; seed % to 1 bushel 
to the acre. ¢ 

2. For hay, plant same as for seed 
(possibly thicker), seeding % to 1% 
bushel an acre. * 

3. For silage, or hogging-off with 
corn, one bushel soybeans will plant 8 
to 12 acres with corn, depending on 
size of bean and thickness of planting. 


(a) Use corn-planter. Use large 
plates so as to drop corn at regular 
rate and soybeans extra. Mix 2-3 corn 
and 1-3 soybeans and keep stirring, 


(b) Use separate attachment on 
corn-planter. 4 


(c) After planting corn, go over 
same rows with corn-planter and plant! 
beans. * 

(d) If field is marked off in squares, 
use a small hand-planter. Some 
farmers report best success planting 
between hills, 3 or 4 beans to a hill, 
after the first cultivation of corn. Most} 
farmers, however, plant in the hills. 


(e) If corn is drilled in, use hand- 
planter to plant soybeans in same 
rows. Z| 

(f) Some farmers prefer planting 
corn by the usual method, plantin 
soybeans in a separate piece, to be cut 
at time of silo filling. 


The soybean crop is put to three 
main uses—seed, hay, and silage. Cy 
methods of caring for the crop or’ 


1. When soybeans are planted 
seed: 


(a) Cultivate with cultivator or | 
weeder if planted in rows. 

(b) If broadcasted, no special care| 
is needed till harvest time. Harvest) 
the same as in rows. 

(c) Cut with bean harvester. TI 
method has been tried out on a small 
scale in Wisconsin with only fair 
cess. Or, 


| 
(d) Cut with mower with side de- 
livery, or let man follow mower with’ 
fork. Or, . 

(e) Cut with scythe. Or, | 

(f) Cut with grain binder before too. 
ripe. This method is all right where 
varieties grow tall enough. Shock and 
care for same as any other grain cr 

(g) Cutting with old-fashioned rea 
er is recommended by some farme 
Many leaves are saved by this method. 

(h) To cure, let dry in swath for 
short time, put in small bunches 
dry, then stack and thresh later. 

(i) Thresh direct from small bun 
with bean thresher or threshing 
chine which is run by experie 
bean thresher man. Some farmer 
port best success threshing after 


2. When soybeans are grown 
hay: + ae 
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\(a) Cultivate with cultivator or 
seder. ; 

(b) Cut at any time after pods form 
d before stems get too woody and 
fore leaves turn yellow and drop. 
(c) Cut with mower after dew is off, 
ing side attachment; let dry in 
ath for short time; then put in small 
nehes. Water seems to bother less 
an in clover curing. If weather is 
d it may take some time to cure. 
wn part of bunch up few hours be- 
-e hauling. If weather continues 
ry bad it may be necessary to stack 
ans with alternate layers of dry hay 
4 straw. As with clover, the less 
ndled the better. 

(d) Planted with corn which is to 
used as dry stover, few farmers re- 
rt excellent success with the soy- 
fan. Cut and shock with corn. 


3. Where soybeans are uscd for 
age: 

(a) If with corn, no extra steps be- 
le the regular care of corn are nec- 
sary. 

(b) If planted separately for silage, 
t at time corn is cut for silage. Put 
th corn into silo at rate of two loads 
corn to one of soys. Every third 
id can be soys, or haul a load up to 
2 silo, then occasionally put some 
rough the ensilage cutter with the 
rn. No. set rule for mixing. Use 
2 easiest method. 


As with every other crop, there are 
vrtain things to be avoided in soy- 
an production. Here are specific 
rnings: 


1. Don’t plant any seed which is of 
ubtful germination. Test before 


2. Don’t plant too deep; in heavy 
ils not over one inch and on light 
lls slightly deeper. If weather 
juld continue cold and damp poor re- 
Its follow. : 


3. Don’t plant too early; cold 
-ather will give poor results. 


4. Don’t give up if you fail. Re- 
smber, you have to get acquainted 
th this crop. 


5. Don’t fail to inoculate. Liquid 
yeulation can be secured from the 
‘periment Station at cost. Good re- 
lts can be secured from inoculating 
th soybean soil. 


i 


Don’t plant the wrong variety. 
r seed Wisconsin No. 8 or Wis- 
insin No. 25 corn will mature, 
ant Harly Black. In localities where 
ver King or Golden Glow corn ma- 
ves, plant Ito San or Manchu. Other 
rieties that will mature are Early 
ack, Black Eyebrow, Medium Early 
een, Early Brown, Medium WHarly 
llow. For hay or silage tall-growing 
rieties such as Ito San, Manchu, 
dium Early Green and Early Brown 
3 proving very satisfactory. Mam- 
th Yellows and Black Beauties have 
oved successful in some localities. 


1. Don’t fail to be a booster if you 
live good success. Pass your soybean 
i/ormation along to your neighbor. 


8. Don’t fail to get Northern-grown 
sed if possible. Make your plans early 
ithe year. See your county agent. 


), While many farmers report fav- 
Gible results from planting soybeans 
\th corn as silage, this method is 
sll in the experimental stage. On 
T-dium light soils more favorable re- 
sts are reported from planting soy- 
fans with corn than on heavy soils. 
ist why unfavorable results are ob- 
(ned in some localities is yet unde- 
(mined. Poor germination, depth, 
41 time of planting, and variety used 
4» factors which have to be dealt 
vh in solving this problem. 


‘Silage has been found to be par- 
jularly well adapted to the feeding 
¢ dairy cattle, but it is nota com- 
‘pte feed because of its bulk, its high 
‘Iisture content and its lack of pro- 
fn and mineral matter. In combina- 


alanced grain ration,’ says R. 
dairy specialist at Purdue 
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HAT a difference Electric 
Light makes in life on the 
farm! No more dim and splut- 
tering lamps and lanterns. In 
their place, bright, clean, far- 
| Fem reaching light that makes the 
co || If; ] hs entire house inviting and enables 

Seopa’ necessary “after dark” work to 
be done quickly and efficiently. Decide now to have a 


AUTOMATIC — 
TRADE MARK 


Electric Licht and Power Plant 


Ape one made for your farm, whatever your needs may be—and it’s 
the only one that “runs itself,” starting and stopping automatically, 
preventing any battery abuse, and requiring no attention, except for 
water, oil and gas. Made in 15-50-100-250-500 and 750 lamp sizes — at 


| 
$395 to $6,000 
\ 


DEALERS:—Farm lighting and power is the 
coming Big Business. Get into it now with 
the MATTHEWS, the o Jy full automatic 
plant. Write at once for our dealer sales 
co-operation plan, and available territory. 


Murphy Supply Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
QUALITY and SERVICE 


MATTHEWS Exclusive Full Automatic Features Pre- 
vent over-charging or under-charging of Batteries. 


te 1919 faportatien NG a Exhibition 


I know 22 men in four states who 
ceased Striving — began Thriving 


WHY? Because they found an easy 
and profitable way of marketing their 
spare hours for CASH. 

As subscription representatives of 
Cloverland Magazine they are earn- 
ing, in spare time, from $1.50 to $4.00 
an hour. You can do likewise if you 
fill out the coupon below and send it 
in today. 


We are pleased to announce the safe arrival of an unusual collection of 
fine registered sheep. They represent many years of skillful improvement 
in the hands of master breeders. There are four breeds— 


CHEVIOTS, SHROPSHIRES, SOUTHDOWNS, HAMPSHIRES 
A cordial invitation is extended to everyone interested in good sheep to 
visit our farm. We offer for sale over 1,500 head of all ages and both sexes. 


$150,000 FLOCK TO SELECT FROM 


One of our rams will bring fresh blood and improvement to your flock. We 
are specialists in fitting sheep for exhibition and can turn you out a show 
flock ready to win. Come if you can—if not, write. 


(Cut on this line) 
Cloverland Magazine, 
Circulation Department, 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 

Tell me, without obligation on my part, 
all about your spare time money-making 
plan. I have some spare time to sell for 


GLIMMERGLEN FARMS, Inc. 


Importers and Breeders, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


cash, 


W. T. HYDH, Pres. BE. BE. GIFFORD, Mer. 
INAINGE ach sc anseisie a sie c's ose scic Grae spatsthp ereote eave 
Cooperstown is on the Delaware 22d Hudson Railroad, 92 miles southwest of Albany. PO See. chee 
States Fi weds Nese ere CRN er ewdnet asses eee 
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Farm Buildings 


Good farm buildings mean buildings 
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FARMING MARSH SOI] 


By A. R. WHITSON and H. W. ULLSPERGER 


IVE factors determine largely 
whether or not it will pay to drain 
and farm marsh land. These are: 
(1) the cost of thorough drainage, (2) 
the cost of clearing and breaking, (3) 
the chemical composition of the soil, 
(4) the danger of frost during the 
growing season, and (5) whether the 
farm is all marsh or partly upland. 
Thorough drainage usually costs 
from $20 to $35 an acre. Clearing and 
breaking cost between $5 and $25 an 
acre, depending largely on whether 
the marsh is open or timbered. 
Marsh lands vary greatly in their 
chemical composition — some need 


well planned, well placed and built of £A 


good, lasting lumber only to be drained to grow good crops 
rAchst) : 


while others require special treat- 


Nobody but you can place yourbuildings $ Spe , | ment. 
to suit you, but the place to go for the 3 j 
lumber is to your local dealer, because he 
sells ‘Old Faithful’? Hemlock; and for 
the plans if you want them, for he has 
or can_get for you FREE any of the 27 
sets of full-size working plans which we 


Marsh soils are subject to frost, 
which lessens their adaptability to 
corn and potatoes in the central part 
of the state and prohibits success with 
these crops in the northern counties. 

When a farm is all or nearly all 
marsh it is imperative to drain thor- 
build of good ‘‘Old Faithful’? Hemlock oughly a portion of it, if not the en- 
lumber—the farmer’s standby for a full Jp tire acreage. On many farms having 
300 years. é Fea comparatively small marsh areas 
Write us for a book on the kind of build- drainage is often overlooked because 
ings you are interested in. We have nine there is sufficient upland to meet the 
of them, all different, and each book cropping needs and the marsh is left 
contains coupons good at your lumber as pasture. Whenever the returns of 
dealer’s for the plans— ALL FREE. such pasture lands are carefully con- 
sidered, it becomes plain that they 
would prove much more profitable if 
made to grow “tame” crops of high 
feeding value rather than wild grasses 
of low feeding value. 

In the southern part of the state it 
will pay, as a rule, to drain all mucks 
and shallow peats having clay sub- 

: soils. Well-decomposed peats under- 
“i bbs Wired gu De lain by clay are much better than raw 
ty ’ peats. Raw peats underlain by sand 

are of less agricultural value. 

In managing marsh soils four im- 
portant factors must be considered: 
(1) drainage, (2) preparation of the 
seed bed, (8) use of manure and other 
fertilizers, and (4) selection of the 
proper crops. 

The first step in the development of 
any marsh land is to drain it. In case 
of extensive areas large main ditches 
requiring the use of a dredge must be 
dug. For this purpose it is necessary 
that land owners co-operate by or- 


have prepared for the assistance of all who 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 
(of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan) 

Offices, 312 F. R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 

We spread the Bood news about ‘‘Old Faith- 


ful'’ HEMLOCK, but we do not sell it. Get it 
from your LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. 


x : 
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Popular Potato Planter = Popular Price 


My] *o< Keystone Hand- 


Peliable—well made and 
finished. Does splendid work — 


s:mple— moderate priced. Will 
plant from four to five acres per day. 
Price within reach of farmers who plant 
cut a few acres and could not afford a 
1r ore expensive machine. 


Opens the furrow to the proper 


depth, drops the potatoes, 
covers them uniformly. 
The open faced adjustable 
wheel that follows the 
runner presses the earth in just 
the proper manner to hold the 
moisture and insure best results 
In sprouting. Depth of plant- 
ing perfectly regulated. Easy 
to operate, no complicated 
mechanism to get out of order. 


It Does Not Bruvse the Potatoes 224 you can be sure 
_ sen Es —— —— every piece containing 
an “eye”? will sprout. \_ waste of expensive seedor high priced land 
with this machine. Its cork always pleases the user. Secure catalog 
for complete descripticn and testimonials. 


A.J. PLATT, Mfgr. :: STERLING, ILL. 


ce 
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ganizing a drainage district or by hi 
ing the county drainage board ta) 
charge of the work. In case of sms) 
er areas it frequently can be done : 
mutual agreement between two 
three adjoining owners. } 
Sometimes the construction | 
ditches around the edge of a mar 
tract will reduce the wetness of t) 
marsh so that crops can be groy 
without further ditching. Where ty 
offending water is seepage a de 
rather than a large, drain is necessa) 
and in such cases tile are cheap 
than open ditches. These cut 
drains carry away the water from t) 
surrounding higher land, and th 
prevent it from reaching the mar; 
Usually both ditches and tile are ni 
essary on the marsh itself. | 
When the surface soil is peat | 

1 

{ 

q 


muck three feet or less in depth a 
underlain by sand, small open ditch) 
eight rods apart will sometimes gi 
sufficient drainage for most crops. EB 
when the subsoil is clay the later; 
must not be more than six rods apa| 
and in some cases less, to give th) 
ough drainage. Under these con| 
tions tile should always be used sin 
they give better drainage than t}) 
open ditches. Another advantage | 
tile is that they are covered so th) 
they do not interfere with the tila 
of the land. In cases where the pe¢ 
or muck is three and a half feet ! 
more in depth, tile should be used a) 
should be placed quite deep—frc 
three and one-half to four and oneh! 
feet. This is done for two reasons 
the settling of the surface will 1 
bring the tile too near the top of t| 
ground, and a wider strip of land ¢| 
be drained by each line of tile. 


The use of tile makes it possible) 
do away with open ditches, and mak 
the land easier to cultivate, Becau: 
muck and peat lands usually shri 
and settle considerably when drain 
it is often desirable to use op. 
ditches for three or four years. The) 
may, in some instances, be left 1) 
surface drains, or they may be fill” 
when new ditches for the tile are d; 
beside them. Experienced draina) 
men usually prefer digging mn 
ditches to cleaning out old ditches {) 
the purpose of laying tile in them. d 

Generally drainage is of the gre: 
est service in a marsh in the spril, 
since at that time the free water | 
the cultivated soil needs to be » 
moved by deep drainage to allow te 
roots of crops to go deep into the sv 
soii and become well established. _ 

Sometimes during dry summé 
crops planted on poorly’ drain 
marshes actually suffer for want H 
water. This condition leads many 
infer that drainage has been harmf| 
The real fact is that when crops 4) 
planted on poorly drained marshes +l 
roots establish themselves in the s) 
face area, which soon dries out duri! 
a dry period. Strangely enough, t) 
lowering of the water table during 
wet spring actually increases t! 
amount of water available to ti 
plants later in the season. This! 
due to the fact that the early dra’ 
age develops a deep root system. | 

In most drainage districts only t 
bonds, which constitute a lien on t 
land and must be paid during the f 
lowing fifteen or twenty years. Co! 
plete drainage must be installed lat 
district, therefore, should determi) 
the full cost of its complete draina 
as well as its state of fertility a’ 
crop adaptation. 


outlet ditches have been put in a 
these are paid for by the sale 
by the owner. The man who is thir 
ing of purchasing land in a draina 
Clearing and Preparation 

of Seed Bed~ { 


The native growth of trees on mar 
lands must be removed. Ordiné 
their shallow root systems make th 
clearing very simple. There are al) 
eonsiderable areas, especially i 
northern portion of the state, on 
there is a very deep growth of s 
num moss. Other marshes sup 
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evy growths of grass. It is usually 
jcult or impossible to plow sucb 
uiis properly before this growth has 
€1 removed. 

‘he easiest way to remove deep 
1s and thick grass growth is to 
11 it. Ordinarily it is not consid- 

| desirable to burn marshes more 

1 is absolutely necessary, but in 

1 cases it cannot be avoided. There 
sauch less objection to burning on 
11sh lands than on uplands, provid- 
ra as much of the surface is 
ried as is necessary to permit of 
ci breaking. Indeed, the ash from 
h shallow surface burning increases 
ritly the productivity of these lands 
9 the first few years. Where the 
1's has considerable depth and on 
czy marshes, burning is possible 
7 during a dry season. In the hot 

mer months great care must be 
4m to prevent the spread of the 
r 
‘he summer and early fall are the 
«©. times for the plowing, whether 
wiing is necessary or not. Where 
h soil is mucky a good stubble plow 
a generally be used with success. 
Vere the soil is peaty, however, a 
cl breaking plow with very long 
,dboard must be used, and the 
iar the plow the more successfully 
a the furrow-slice be turned. On 
ui lands a tractor is usually better 
nior power than are horses. The 
yzht of such a plow helps in com- 
acing of the peaty soils doubtless 
a-ens its rotting, hastens the neces- 
ar chemical decomposition to es- 
aish fertility, and greatly improves 
tstilth. Often a disk plow does ex- 
e2nt work after the first breaking. 

‘his, of course, must not be under- 
td as meaning that marshlands 
vyich are merely wet clay soils and 
o-ain considerable well-decomposed 
rinic matter should be compacted 
nhis way. When these soils are too 
opact and “tight” as is often the 
a», they should be plowed with a 
icse plow and left undisturbed after 
irnage and plowing (if plowed in 
h fall) so as to allow the action of 
h frost to produce the granulation 
1eé2ssary to good tilth. 

‘uring the following spring the peat 
yrnuck breaking should be harrowed 
h:e or four times with a cutaway or 
u disk harrow to secure a good seed 
96 Nearly all grain should be plant- 
.dwith a drill about two or three 
nies deep, in order to secure a good 
uoly of moisture. Small seeds such 
iszlover and timothy, which cannot 
‘ole their way through much soil, 
shuld be planted about one and one- 
1¢ inches deep. The compacting of 
h surface soil even after seeding is 
véy important in case of small seeds. 

Then the original sod has been 
sc pletely decomposed through culti- 
yaon and cropping, peats and mucks 
isally become very loose. It should 
2«-emembered that looseness or mel- 
Oness is not the only condition indi- 
cang a favorable seed bed. Aside 
iro having a certain degree of mel- 
lioness, a good seed bed should have 
a /ertain degree of firmness or com- 
petness as well. Thus, when a peat 
or nuck becomes too loose, it should 
berolled, even before planting. Roll- 
a after planting is also recommend- 
Ad Vg 

marsh soils are to continue in 
thr present state of productivity, 
me thorough and better methods of 
ciivation must be practiced, A small 
tr:t of marsh land properly managed 
al tilled will give a larger net re- 
tui for the amount of money expend- 
le a larger acreage poorly culti- 

j2d. 

|. order that we may understand 
cli rly the fertilizer needs of marsh 
lais it is necessary that we discrim- 
ine between the different soils in- 
cliied in the term “marsh soils,” and 
th: we know their physical and chem- 
. characteristics. Three distinct 
tyes of marsh soils are recognized— 
pét, muck and “marsh-border soils.” 

peat is a soil high in organic 
ter, usually running from 75 to 95 

4 cent, but occasionally as low as 
yer cent. The difference between 
per cent of organic matter and 100 

P4 cent indicates the amount of silty 
Olearthy material in the soil, The 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Yes 


THE NATIONAL SEXTET IS BUILT IN FIVE CUSTOM BODY STYLES 


It has taken us twenty years to pro- 
duce the National Sextet Motor. We 
believe it to be the finest six cylinder 
engine that has yet been produced. 
And there are many experienced mo- 
torists who concur with us thoroughly 
in that belief. 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Twentiets® Se---- fad Lear 


J. H. VERNET COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


EEE e ree eee errr weeecceececeeee 


I know 22 men in four states who 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
EDGER 
CONCAVED 
LATH 
SIDING 


SAW 


ceased Striving — began Thriving 


J eer WHY? Because they found an easy 
and profitable way of marketing their 
Menominee Saw Co. | ee 


Menominee Michigan 


As subscription representatives of 
Cloverland Magazine they are earn- 
ing, in spare time, from $1.50 to $4.00 
MANUFACTURERS OF an hour. You can do likewise if you 
fill out the coupon below and send it 


GANG in today. 
MITRE (Cut on this line) 
GROOVING Cloverland Magazine, 
CROSS CUT Circulation Department, 
DRAG 5 Michigan. 
yentlemen: 
Fully Warranted MILLING Tell me-without obligation on my part, 
all about your spare time money-making 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS plan. I have some spare time to sell for 
cash. 
pkey) Agro eetoS Teer an SnoMEperomiae Tc 
1 BI is rin cr CIO Oe On IID UGUD OCC ei 
State ..cceesecsereceersereesectecseaasens 
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COOPERATION © 


It began among the smaller producers of cattle, 
hogs and sheep in a humble way. It has grown 
marvelously, and in its relation to the shipping 
business is now a very large factor. It illustrates 
both the power and practicality of united action. 


It is, and always has been, one of the working 
principles of our organization—cooperation between 
salesman and assistant, between yards and office, 
between individual workers, to the end that the 
shipper’s interests might be best served. 


COOPERATED SERVICE IS 
THE ACME OF SERVICE. 


CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. © 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


CHICAGO, ILL. SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. KANSAS CITY, MO. SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, JA. DENVER, COLO. SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. EAST BUFFALO, N.Y. 
EAST ST. LOUIS; ILL. FORT WORTH, TEXAS EL PASO, TEXAS 


Service that Satisfies 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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) Feeds For Young Chicks: | 


Peel EL tniversity of Minzeanee ene 


IVE sharp, dry sand as soon as_ greens and animal foods must be pro- 
(; hatched. Feed the healthy ones vided, and chicks compelled to exer- 
thirty-six hours after hatching, ©1se. If too closely confined, it is al- e 


hours later. most impossible to grow chicks at a 
viker ones twelve profit, even with the most constant 
and faithful care. 


ARTIFICIAL REARING—Chicks in 


First Period Expert knowledge 


or two or three days, feeds may be brooders should be kept very warm. 13 not required to 
yor a combination of the following Do not govern the temperature by the clear land and dig 
~ons, one only at a meal: (1) eggs thermometer, but by watching your : 
ed hard, or mixed with crumbs of chicks. Are they comfortable? If so, ditches, or plant 
e bread; (2) stale bread crumbs _ they will spread out when resting like 4 
7 sweet milk; (3) pinhead or steel- hens on a warm day, but if cold they trees with 


1 oatmeal, dry; (4) finely cracked will huddle together closely. If very 
vl-seasoned corn, dry; (5) a good cold, they will huddle so closely that 


<imercial chick-feed, dry. Feed some will be smothered. Keep the 
ii tly and often, and keep chicks ac- pbrooder so warm that some of the 
i. Feed chick-feed, or finely cracked chicks remain outside at night, or at 


sjins in a fine, dry, light, et ae least show their heads. 
y weeks old. If stale bread, cracker 
a4mbs, milk (sweet or sour) are WHITE DIARRHEA—Much of the Red Cross Dynamite 
dy, feed occasionally for variety. so-called white diarrhea would not oc- 
7d greens from the start; short cur if brooders were kept sufficiently 


ass on the sod is best, if not on warm at all times, and suitable foods Specially designed for ¥ 
age. Out of season or if confined, were supplied by proper methods. Farm Work, it come 
1; cabbage, lettuce, mangels, fresh That is, in most cases, if chicks are bines in a rare degree 
an clippings, apples, or clipped ends properly cared for, white diarrhea is h : gr 

7 of sprouted grains. avoided. me ee hres 
‘ry Mashes — Gradually accustom : : of Salety, Kconomy,an 

Si velne Chick to dry mashes. Un. | NATURAL REARING—With this Efficiency, 

<lterated bran should be the base method most deaths are caused by al- 

fall mashes. Begin by dropping lowing the chicks in wet grass, usual- If your project ware 


ly early in the morning. Coops should 


Fi , A f s 
Be eek will eat in ee minutes be made so that chicks can be shut 


rants, we will send a 


i ish. The 
i ai sie _ ae in until the ground is dry. Chicken demonstrator to show 
{i enough to satisfy the appetite of COPS should be large enough so that you the easiest and 
h chick should be given, because the hen may be comfortable. Uncom- cheapest way todo 
hee will in that case be no way to fortable coops irritate the hens, and your work, 
co pel it to exercise sufficiently. losses of chickens result. When built 
| without floor, they should be moved 

| often for sanitary reasons, and should 

| Second Period always be placed on high ground so See Your Dealer 


that rain water does not run in. There 
| is danger from drowning unless a lit- . 
RAIN AND SEEDS— Only the tle higher than the surrounding Any farmer anywhere 
yetest and soundest grains are fit ground. can learn how to put 


‘ro to six or eight weeks of age). 


Sirens puock Any moldy, bin- LOCATION OF CHICKEN COOPS the Giant Farm Hand 
at, or tainted feeds will result in ; Tp ; t kf, hi b 
i losses. Cracked corn and whole Place the coop in a spot which is O work tor him by 
vlat are among the only grains com-_ reached by the earliest rays of the writing for our free 
aily raised on the farm that are 54 4 Provid “ ° 
Wable for chicks. Grains with ‘®U2 never in the shade. rovide Handbook of Explosives” 


h-p, tough hulls are not suitable. If Shade, but let the chicks seek at their 
vy] at is not allowed, cracked corn be- pleasure. Chicks are more healthy 


oes the staple. For variety use when coops are placed in the sun. 
O mercial chick feed of larger size 
hi for the first period or hulled oats. 


RY MASHES — These should be 
rrvided and are essential to the best 


Olitions of health and most rapid ; 
lie. They may consist of corn- Baby Chicks 
n\l or hominy, bran, middlings, sift- 


dor finely ground oats, 5 per cent by iA 
vezht of sweet, clean beef scraps, 10 rom 
e cent of bone-meal for lighter 


reds and 5 per cent for the larger Cloverland eee ee 


rds. Supply clean water and milk 


Se ct ee ee: || S.C. W. Leghorn Chicks THE MUNSON-KENNEY CO. 


nic by- avai ; 
ic by-products are not available. from a 200 e ge strain of MAKERS OF 


| Third Period Range Raised Fowls, six- CANVAS COVERS 


(Hight weeks to Maturity). teen each prepaid to “WE FOOL THE SUN” 
> 


iis is the period of cheapest pro- TENTS : AW NIN G S FLAGS 
uion. Economy should be practiced your address. 


noth labor and feeds. 


DO IT NOW! 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


Our service and price will warrant your giving us your business 
W. SAUL LEE LSA os ELI MSS GS “hae hh ELL EAA NSA BSS HRs 


N FREE RANGE—Both grains 


2 oe eee) bepted in hop- 918 South Broadway, De Pere, Wis. 460 BROADWAY MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Grains: Cracked corn or com- 
ste scratch feed. Mash: Bran, 
vlat middlings, corn-meal or hom- —————E———————— 
a) ground oats, equal parts by 
yvecht. One-half pound of salt to 100 
olds of mash; 5% by weight of 
‘meal; 5% to 10% by weight of 
_ beef scraps. Milk in any form 
g00d substitute for beef scraps. 


OAK RIDGE PA ||| THE MORTON HOUSE 


Pure bred and high grade 


f ipid growth is desired, feed beef s 1 Pure bred 

lps ina separate hopper or box. A | purceyersey hoes, lots of size A Comfortable Hotel GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Oitant supply of both milk and dry and quality. Grade Hampshire 

ei Scraps tends to rapid growth. sheep. 

ti ble fields make excellent feeding We occasionally offer a pure Headquarters for Northwestern Visitors 

tnd for chicks, but feed in hop- bred bull calf or high grade 


©; as directed; otherwise weight in Grand Rapids 


be acquired slowly. 


NFINED QUARTERS increase | WILLIAM J. WESTON, Prop. 


héamount of work required to raise 
‘s. If attempted, the care differs Are by MIGHIOAN 
that of range chicks, in that 


heifer. 


EUROPEAN PLAN J. BOYD PANTLIND, President 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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“Grand Hotel ‘Mackinac Island, Mich. 


Mackinac Island 


The 


Summer Resort 


of America 


be 


61 he art work of nature, Indian legend, and panoramic scenes 
that have made history in time of war and in time of peace all 
blend in harmonious welcome to tourists entering Cloverland 
through the southeast gateway, or bid adieu to the traveler 
after a sojourn at the wonderful Mackinac Island. 


The island is justly famed for its scenery. The heights 
command views of sea and shore, ever changing, with the vary~ 
ing lights and shades of the hours and the movements of pass~ 
ing ships. Well kept roads — thirty miles of them—lead in 
various directions from the village, through the woods, amid 
curious rock formations, now along, the edge of the bluff with 
vistas of the lake, and again to some open outlook, whence the 
panorama is bounded only by the limitations of vision. There 
are glens and ravines innumerable; open spaces which were 
the ancient gardens of the Indians; and delectable parks, whose 
clumps of shrubs and trees are so effectively arranged that one 
at first thought credits the artistic effect to the skill of the land- 
scape artist rather than to the caprice of nature. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


GRAND HOTEL COMPANY 
MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. 


LOGAN BALLARD, President CHARLES A. HOLDEN, General Manager 


iz 
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Conducted by A. N. WALLACE 


OR the sportsman who loves to 

follow the baying hound, on the 

track of fox, coon or rabbit; or 
he who prefers to hunt the marshes 
and creeks in search of wily old mal- 
lards, should at this time give serious 
thought and study to the purchase and 
training of the dog that will be needed 
next season. 

Using a good dog and a well trained 
dog is half of the fun in hunting. How 
many of us have gone through season 
after season without a dog, or have 
used such dogs as we can buy on short 
notice; and, not being acquainted with 
the dog or his ways, we did not know 


how to handle him and get the best - 


results—often returning him as un- 
satisfactory? In some cases, no doubt, 
the dog was not adapted to our style 
of hunting. This is especially true of 
dogs bought from southern kennels 
and tried out in the northern states, 
where climatic conditions are so dif- 
ferent. 

Every sportsman that really wants 
a good dog to shoot over for a number 
of seasons, must, in order to train him, 
buy the dog when he’s a pup—then 
train him in the way he should go, 
and teach him the way he should hunt. 

This is the time to begin the train- 
ing. The pup should be from four to 
six months old. I prefer one of this 
age because it will make him about a 
year old when the’ season opens next 
fall. As soon as he’s found, begin 
training him. First he must be house- 
broken; then he must be taught to 
mind and at the same time not to be 
afraid. Then he must be taught to 
know, and love, the sound of a gun so 
that he will not be gunshy. This is 
mighty important. Many young dogs 
learn to hunt but never hear the re- 
port of a gun. And then they are 
spoiled for all time when the first shot 
is fired. They just naturally beat it! 


O AGAIN I say, this is the time to 
begin, if you want a good dog 
next season—one that will hunt in 
your way, or that will prove why you 
should hunt his way. 

The training of a hound or bird dog, 
(a retriever) is one of life’s really in- 
teresting adventures. Personally I 
prefer to handle hounds and the large 
field type of cocker spaniel. We have 
not used fox and coon dogs in recent 
years—mostly because there haven’t 
been any foxes or coons to hunt. Re- 
cently I’ve seen signs of these two 
animals—more this winter than in a 
number of years. I’ve been almost 
tempted to train a dog to hunt them. 
I told Bill about it. He just said:“You 
let the fox and coon alone for a few 
years. Then maybe we'll have enough 
of ’em around here again to make 
hunting worth while. Train a dog 
now, anu go out with him next season, 
an’ every pot hunter in these parts ’ll 
get himself a dog, an’ enough trained 
hounds ’ll be imported to provide a 
pack for every fox an’ coon in the 
state.” 

So I dropped the idea right away. 
Bill is about right. He always plays 
strong for a square deal for the wild 
things. 

But about that dog—some of us hunt 
the open fields and woods for rabbits. 
We will, of course, want a hound of 
some kind. Others hunt the marshes 
and creeks and want a retriever. 
There are a lot of breeds to choose 
from. It is my belief that the sports- 
man that wants a good rabbit dog can 
not do better than choose a pup from 
a good hunting strain of the beagles. 
Beagles for rabbits every time, is what 
the owner of a beagle will say. Some 
prefer the larger type of hound and 
have good reasons for so doing—but 
in all of the years that I have hunted, 
I find that the man that owns a beagle 
always brings home his share of game. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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OR MARSH and creek hunting ; 
retriever is needed. It is hard ti 
advise on breed; there are so man 
of this type and all of them are gon 
if properly trained, but one is fa 
better off without a retriever tha) 
with one that is not staunch and tru, 
and ready to obey the slightest com 
mand. 


The most popular breeds hereabout 
are the Irish water spaniel, cocke 
spaniel, Chesapeake Bay and airedale 
I have never owned or shot over thi 
last two breeds but know that th 
spaniels are both very easy to trai) 
as retrievers, and will work out a 
well even when they are quite young 

The best way to teach a spaniel pu; 
to fetch things is to give him a rubbe 
ball to play with. Begin by rolling j 
about the floor and getting him t 
fetch it back to you. Then throw i 
out in the grass, where he has t 
hunt for it. Later take him to som| 
pond or stream and get him to fetc) 
the ball from the water. 


I remember the first dog that 
trained as a retriever. He always ha! 
a rubber ball to play with. The firs 
thing he would do when I came hom 
was to bring his ball and place it a 
my feet. One thing I taught him wa 
never to give the ball to anyone bu! 
myself. Later, when I used him i 
hunting, he followed this course wit 
birds. The first season that I worke 
this dog, I started out one stormy afi 
ternoon for a marsh that was full a 
wild rice and rushes, also haying | 
small pond nearly in the center. Th 
rushes and rice were so tall it was a 
most impossible to find a bird unles 
it fell into the open water. On arri\ 
ing at this pond I found several shoo! 
ers already there. They all reporte 
having killed several ducks but wer 
unable to find them. ‘| 

TOOK up a position about twent 

rods in the rear of the rest—I’m no 
any too fond of shooting at close qua: 
ters with gunners who are stranger 
to me. I had just nicely gotten locate 
when three old greenheads came i 
without even circling. They had thei 
wings all bowed, ready to light in th 
pond ahead of me. I waited until the | 
were right over me, and then cut loos 
with the pump. I got ’em all. The 
fell between me and the pond. Th 
dog was off after the first duck th 
moment I fired. He brought in eac 
of the birds and again starved in th’ 
same direction. I just waited. I 
about five minutes he came back wit 
a big black mallard hen and it sur 
was a beauty. That dog made fou 
more trips, and each time he cam ~ 
back with a duck. So I had a real, i 
undeserved bag when he got throug] 


It just shows the need of a retrieve! 
I don’t know who killed those duck — 
but I do know that they never woul — 
have found them---and neither would — 
if it hadn’t been for the Jog. 


Think of what a slaughter of bird 3 
would be saved each year if mor 
hunters were able to get all of th 
birds that they knock down in suc 
marshes as this one Hunters ofte’ 
say that they never find one-half 9 
the birds they bring down; and thes 
same hunters always come home wit 
a good killing—often with the limit. 


So make up your mind what bree. 
of dog you want and buy it—payini 
a fair price and getting sumething tha 
is good. Then spend your spare 1 
in teaching him to do the things yo 
want him to do. Next fall, when th 
season opens, you will be ready 
also be repaid many times fo 
pains you have taken in makin 
your style of doz. 


Marsh, 1920 


The Lure of 


Cloverlands a 


Torests SStreams™ 


| SFORE the snow is off the ground 
‘Dpluebirds get back from the South. 
't is usually not long before the mar- 
ins follow them. Often you will see 
these birds perched on a limb or wire, 
);till ice-covered. 

At about the same time wrens be- 
zin to appear. You hear them some 
‘morning bubbling over with a song 
-hat begins suddenly, like an alarm 
lock, and runs as impetuously. 

These birds—martins, wrens, and 
\luebirds—are an asset to the farmer 
ind to the country, but are not always 
iuppreciated. All of them are insect 
saters. Bluebirds, particularly, prefer 
o live in orchards. There they will 
-lestroy thousands of larva and in- 
sects that no spray can ever reach 
Martins take their food on the wing. 
‘They live almost exclusively on in- 
jects, and it is said that they prey 
harticularly on mosquitoes. Wrens 
seout around through brush piles and 
into nooks, and seek out the insects 
jhat are hidden away there. 

_ These three birds have, in common, 
habit of living’in holes. That is, in 
‘heir natural state they find hollow 
‘rees and build their nests within 
hem. Under our more or less arti- 
‘icial conditions, they live in bird- 
.ouses or bird-boxes. This makes it 
sasily possible to acquire them as 
‘egular spring neighbors. 
| Every boy can make a bird house 
hat will suit the needs of these feath- 
red friends. He will get a lot of 
jleasure out of watching the family 
‘ife of these birds, and he also will 
.cquire, in them, something of real 
enefit to the farm. 

BLUEBIRD house should be built 
‘A for a single pair of birds. The 
ouse should be fairly deep, and the 
‘ntrance should be about one and one- 
ourth inches in diameter. 
| Martins, of course, live in colonies. 
‘my number of families will use the 
‘ame house. Each expects its own 
,jompartment, but beyond that wants 
jompany. Martin houses, therefore, 
hould have at least two tiers, and 
here can be from four to ten com- 
»artments in each tier. The entrance 
\hould be at least one and three- 
‘ourth inches in diameter, since the 
nartin is a large bird. These birds 
vill use a house placed within a few 
eet of a human residence. There- 
ore it is possible to have a colony of 
aartins in the back yard or on the 
ront lawn. The house should be 
ighteen feet from the ground, and 
iay be as much bigger as desired. It 
3 said that a martin house placed on a 
slegraph pole proved very successful. 
lighteen or twenty-five feet is a bet- 
er height, and it is easier to observe 
he birds. On the first page of this 
ssue of the magazine a typical martin 

Ouse is illustrated. 
| Wren houses are the simplest to 
‘onstruct. The entrance should be the 
xact size of a quarter—that is exactly 
jne inch in diameter. The wren is 
ery small, and this small entrance in- 
‘ures her against attacks by sparrows 
nd other larger birds. 
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Ff we are to attract birds to the 

farm, we ought to protect them. The 
foremost and worst enemy bird life 
has is the ordinary household cat. 
This statement wont bear any kind of 
qualification. Every cat hunts birds, 
There is no use fooling ourselves 
about that. There is no use claiming 
that the old family cat is well fed, 
and is always around the house and 
never would think of bird hunting. 

Edward H. Forbush, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
spent long years in studying birds, and 
incidentally kept an accurate record 
of their destruction, by cats. He is 
very conservative and yet he finds 
that the mature cat kills on the aver- 
age of fifty birds a year. A. C. Dyke 
informed Mr. Forbush that his family 
owned a cat which was well cared for, 
and a particular pet. They watched 
it through one season and found that 
it killed fifty-eight birds, including 
the young in five nests. Nearly a 
hundred correspondents, scattered 
through the counties of Massachusetts 
reported to Mr. Forbush that the cat 
is one of the greatest of bird enemies, 
Mr. Forbush says: 

“The number of birds killed by cats 
in this state is appalling. There are 
two cats to each farm in Massachus- 
etts. We have in round numbers sev- 
enty thousand cats, killing seven hun- 
dred thousand birds annually.” 


R. FORBUSH, of course, points 

out that on some farms there are 
no cats; on others, however, there 
are a great many more than two—in 
one instance he found thirteen. 


So if we want birds around our 
farms the first thing we have got to 
do is to kill off the cats. The two 
wont mix. Just about the time we get 
interested in a bird family the old 
cat comes along and wipes out that 
family, 


We generally think of birds as par- 
ticularly attractive to children. Mr, 
Forbush suggests that they do a lot 
for older folks as well. He says: 


“Possibly the greatest boon that 
the study of birds can confer upon 
man is seen in the power of the bird 
lover to keep his spirit young. Years 
roll on, youth passes, the homes and 
woods of our childhood disappear; 
the head becomes bowed with sorrow, 
and frosted with the snows of time; 
the strong hand trembles, the friends 
of youth pass away. But with each 
returning spring the old familiar bird 
songs of our childhood come back to 
us, still unchanged by the passing 
years. The birds turn back for us 
the flight of time. Their voices are 
voices from our vanished youth. 


“Let us then teach our children to 
love and protect the birds, that these 
familiar friends of their childhood 
may remain to cheer them with song 
and beauty when, toward the sunset 
of life, the shadows grow long upon 
the pathway.” 


AN UNNECESSARY LOSS 


| One of the principal reasons for 
jie high price of leather and every- 
ling made from leather is the great 
pss from imperfect hides. 

' Branding and barbed wire fences 
\re the cause of many imperfections, 
\ut probably the greatest source of 
8S are the injuries caused by grubs 
nd ticks*during the life of the ani 
ial. Ticky hides make leather of low 
rade, while grub holes limit the area 
f sound leather obtained and the 
ses to which it can be put. Yet it 
%sts as much to tan and finish as 
vather from good hides. 


When it is fully recognized by cattle 
men that a creosote dip will eradicate 
these parasites at a cost of a few 
cents a head, there will be little ex- 
cuse for adding this needless expense 
to leather manufacture. 


a 


An automobile or a good driving 
horse is a sound farm investment—not 
because either of them are worth 
much in the field, but because they are 
a means whereby the men, women, 
and children of the farms can get to- 
gether. 


. 
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Take Advantage of this Offer Now 


Renewal of Subscriptions 


THE LABEL on the cover or wrapper indicates the month and year YOUR SUBSCRIP- | 
TION EXPIRES. Look at it and then read our offer for renewals of subscriptions. Then | 
renew your subscription at once, even if it does not expire with this issue. It will pay you, | 
as rates may soon be advanced on account of the extremely high cost of paper, especially 
the quality of paper used in CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE. Your subscription will be ex- 
tended from any date on this offer. Other publications are raising the price and it is only a 
matter of time until CLOVERLAND may be forced to do likewise. Just now, however, 
we are in a position to make you a very attractive CLUBBING OFFER, if you will renew 
your subscription now. 

Of course, you do not want the service CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE is giving you in- | 
terrupted, so it is a matter of double importance to you to watch for the expiration date | 
of your subscription. | 

You already have noted the many new features and departments that were added to 
CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE with 
the first of the year. These are 
only shght indications of what the 


SERSESSURGRREREEERRREERRRE ERM i yeayine will be in the future, as 


pee $1.25 SEND IT IN TODAY 


the publishers ar i - 
READ These Remarkable Offers pub el ogbeli ie ie 
Ch y Goh by Neneh pense to make CLOVERLANDS | 
amas Chega er MAGAZINE the equal to any pub- | 
No- ls National Potato Magazine, 1 year... °2.00 lished, no matter how big or how : 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year......... 1.00 Pps? 4 hide $1.75 : | 
$3.50 expensive. | 
No. 2. National Potato Magazine, 3 years.... $5.00 We have been fortunate mM club- 
Cloverland Magazine, 3 years........ 2.00 nie aaa $3.50 bi ith fi tj 1 
af tor tne ing with five national magazines, | 
No. 3. American Poultry Journal, 6 months, $ .50 each covering a particular field of | 
Cloverland Magazine, 3 years......... 2.00 Our price $2 25 3 q = | 
saeo [10% the two : vital importance to every resident | 
No. 4. National Potato Magazine, 1 year.... $2.00 of Cloverland, and we are able to 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year:........ 1.00 Our price $1 50 ; | 
Srp f £08 the two , make you some decidedly attrac- } 
No. 5. American Sheep Breeder, 1 years..... $1.25 oe tive offers in clubbing rates on re- ! 
: verlan lage . fotos : ur price . | 
Be) Sore, 61.60 newals if you ACT AT ONCE. 
No. 6. American Poultry Journal, 6 months, $. Pen , 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year......... <a \ Pte Rd ea $1.25 ; | 
No. 7. ane Cores Bee eset on 1 year.... con 6 ' cee eee ee ee ee . 
overlan agazine, 1s years.. sass g ur price gl 
sa] oR 8150} TA OT NOW mane COUPON 
No. 8 The Dairy Farmer, 1 year............ $ .50 ! Money ae 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year.......... 1.00 } 


$1.50 
No. 9, The Dairy Farmer, 3 years........... $1.00 a 1 CLOVERLAND MaGazine, Circulation Department, 
overian agazine, VOAISs cc cess sien 4 ur rice 
a fetke too. Pane Menominee, Michigan. 
No. 10 American Sheep Breeder, 1 year..... $1.25 l Ivam enclosing the: sim Of) $ch. ccs oe eee in pe 
National Potato Magazine, 1 year.... 2.00 for my renewal of subscription to Cloverland M i inclu } 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year...¢..... 1.00 ig ley $2.25 | infyour special clabenteae < bas aes « 
° $4.25 
No. 11. American Poultry Journal, 6 months, a .50 | N 
American Sheep Breeder, 1 year. 1,25 ELIE) ass/s:re- gratin tae Gia “wuohetule MRT AINTaT Ss [61 «ST 0lls/ 4 0) ee, aigtae taco henna ee 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year......... 1.00 Feat cee $ 1.80 | 
$2.75 | Post. Office, .s:.30) emia age 
GRAND PRIZE OFFER | 
No. 12. ME MOhEL Dotere hae Pais ese seus Street and Rural (Route <).. .. strc oc ©oe cleente sss « eee 
te ona Sicha yale ee Leyearei. si 1.25 Our price i 
e Domestic Bee Keeper, 1 year.... 1.00 4 
American Poultry Journal, 6 months,  .50 for the six 4.20 [ as" Be sure and write your complete address plav 
e Dairy Farmer Veaitacnisiaeceaten -50 
~~ $6.25 | 
SS Please mention briefly what you like about Cloverland Magaz! 
eae Re eee tr P| perry TTY ; 
Renewal.to CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE only—One yr. $1—Three yrs. $2—Five yrs. $3 | 
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FARM ANIMALS 


(Continued from page 13) 


| not be too tight at the top as this 
may pinch the withers. They should 
| be so adjusted that the tugs are in 
proper position (just above the point 
of the shoulder). This permits the 
. maximum amount of unrestricted 
movement. 

| For the grown horse a good leather 
‘collar is probably the best. Pads be- 
come sweat-soaked and dirty and 
| thereby cause sore shoulders. How- 
ever, if you have a sore shouldered 
horse the stuffing can be removed 
from the pad over the sore place and, 
| with proper care, the horse can be 
| worked while the scre is healing. A 
pad that fills out a poorly fitting collar 
'and makes a better fit is beneficial. 
|Examine the horse’s shoulders fre- 
quently during the spring work and 
thoroughly clean and wash every night 
with clean water. Plain salt water or 
a wash made from oak bark and water 
ean be used with good results. The 
‘inside of the collar also should be 
'cleaned every night and if pads are 
-used they should be thoroughly dried. 
By observing these precautions you 
_will avoid a good deal of ‘“‘grief”, not 
_only for your horse but also for your- 
self, and you will find that you can 
do not only more work with your ani- 
|mals but that they will remain in 
better condition. 


, 


Azoturia 


Azoturia—commonly called black 
/water, or Monday morning sickness— 
is a disease that usually attacks well 
fed horses that are accustomed to 
regular work and then have been idle 
for a few days with no reduction in 
their grain ration. 

The trouble comes on suddenly soon 
jafter Jeaving the stable, or at least 
within a few hours, and is character- 
ized by a sudden weakness of the hind 
‘quarters and a stiff, staggering gait 
accompanied by profuse perspiration, 
Some times when the first symptom 
is noticed and the animal is stopped at 
once, it will not go> down; but more 
often the horse goes down, and al- 
though attempting to rise, and even 
‘getting back on its feet, it cannot 
‘stay up for any length of time. The 
horse should immediately be freed 
‘from the harness; it should be blank- 
jeted well, and kept quiet. It may be 
‘removed on a well bedded stone-boat, 
to a comfortable box stall. Never at- 
‘tempt, after noticing the symptoms, 
to drive or walk him to a stable. 

After getting the animal comfort- 
ably housed, call a veterinarian at 
once, 

Although this disease is quite com- 
‘mon and generally fatal it is easily 
prevented by reducing the grain ration 
and providing daily exercise while the 
forse is idle. Follow this simple rule 
an the only cases of azoturia you will 
see will be your neizhbor’s. 


Water Your Horses 


Every one of us knows how “blamed 
ood” a drink of clear cold water 
astes at times. Undoubtedly our 
lorses feel exactly the same way 
Meg it. Unfortunately we do not al- 
‘Vays give them the necessary drink 
vhen they most need it. 

_ A good plan to follow when working 
our horses is to water them when- 
ver you take a drink yourself. Many 
armers work the horses in the field 
rom morning until night, watering 
nly at noon. In the meantime these 
ame farmers probably take several 
ou perhaps many drinks. During 


oth the forenoon and afternoon the 
orses probably are just as thirsty and 
erhaps more urgently in need of wa- 
er than the men who are working 
vith them. 
Lack of water during these working 
eriods causes the animals distress 
nd often results in drinking to ex- 
€ss at noon and in the evening, when 
hey finally are given the opportunity. 
Vater should be taken to the field for 
horses especially during the hot 
‘jeather. It is good business as well 
mane, 
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Specialties for Sportsmen 


Double the pleasures of outdoor life by using only good reliable equipment. Marble 
Specialties are quality goods that induce genuine pride of ownership. They are used and 
endorsed by world famous hunters, fishermen, and outdoor people everywhere. The 
name Marble on a hunting knife, axe, etc., means as much as does “Sterling” on silver- 
ware. “Marble” is the “buy word” with sportsmen who know good equipment. 


Every article that bears our trade-mark is fully guaranteed. It will give you 


keen satisfaction and long service. 


If your sporting goods dealer doesn’t sell Marble’s Specialties send 
your order direct to us and we will see that you are supplied. 


No. 1—Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight. 
rigid, but is held by a spring, which gives, in case 
sight is accidentally struck. 
discs furnished—different sizes. $3.60. 

NOTE.—When ordering sights direct from us, al- 
ways mention make, model and calibre of rifle they are 


intended to fit. 


No. 2—Marble’s Improved Front Sight. 
gold bead—1-16, 3-32, or 1-8 in. Fine for running 
Used by many professionals who do 
$1.10 
No. 3—Marble’s V-M Front Sight... Gold face and 
Many experts prefere it to a bead 


or snap shots, 
fancy shooting. 


gold-lined aperture. 
sight. $1.65. 


No. 4—Sheard Front Sight. 


used. 
circular. 85c. 


Stem is not 
Prevents breakage. Two 


and furs. 
inches—weight 314 oz. 


Ivory or 


market. 


334 in.; aluminum tip; weight, 5 oz. 


cluded). $2.00 


est cutlery steel. 
Gold bead. Shows up 


well in dark timber—will not blur. Shows same color in., $4.00. 


on all objects. 
for many revolvers. 


Carbines. $1.65. 


No. 6—Marble’s Duplex Sight. 
coarse’ sights in one. 
The 1-8 in. white enameled bead folds down when the 
1-16 in. gold bead is being used. $1.65. 

No. 6A—Marble’s Duplex Sight showing enameled 


bead in use, 


No. 7—Marble’s Standard Front Sight with 1-8 in. 
Can also be furnished with 1-16 
$1.10. 

No. 7A—Marble’s Standard Front Sight with 1-16 
in. gold or ivory bead. 
3-32 or 1-8 in. bead. 

No. 8—Marble’s Waterproof Match Box needed by 
every soldier, hunter, camper. 


ivory or gold bead. 
or 3-32 bead. 


proof. 55c. 


No. 9—Marble’s Pocket Compass—Polished brass 
ease. Agate bearing. 
With revolving dial—$1.40. 

No. 10—Marble’s Coat Compass. 
side of coat or shirt. 
readily, direction can HS oe while walking. 

1.65. i 
No. 11—Marble’s Clincher Gaff,.. Humane—doesn’t No. 23—Marble’s No. 9 Camp Axe. 
Holds any fish 44 to 20 Ibs. 


With revolving dial, 


rip nor tear. 


scales. 
Carried in pocket. 


Type shown is for rifle. 
$1.65. 
No, 5—-Special Sheard Sight for Winchester 1894 in., $3. 


Always in sight. 


surer than landing net. 
No. 12—Marble’s Folding Fish Knife... Cuts, rips, 
Blade folds into handle. 
$1.50. 
No. 13—Marble’s Auxiliary Cartridge... Permits tar- 
get practice and small game shooting with big game 
rifles at little expense. 


Also made 
handle. 


Combines ‘‘fine and 
Makes snapshots, sure shots. 


guns, rifles, fishing reels. 
Never gums. 
less powders. 


Made for most all sporting rifles. 


No. 14—Marble’s Expert Knife. 
grade steel blade especially adapted for dressing skins 
Leather handle—aluminum tip 
(Sheath included). 

No. 15—Marble’s Woodcraft Knife. 
good features of all hunting knives. 
sticking, skinning, cleaning, slicing. 
Blade, 414 in.; laminated leather handle, 


No. 16—Marble’s Ideal Hilt Knife. 
Stag handle. 
5 in. blade, $3.25; 6 in., $3.50; 7 in., $3.75; 8 


No. 17—Marble’s Ideal Knife. 
(Sheath included). 5 in. blade, $2.75; 6 

.00; 7 in., $3.25; 8 i 0 
No. 18—Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil. 
Cleans, lubricates, polishes. 
Dissolves residue of all black and smoke- 
2 oz. bottle 25c. 
No, 19—Marble’s Rifle Cleaner. 
brass gauze, on a spiral spring core, which forces 


Write for 
Thin, keen, high 


blade 5 
$2.50. 
Combines the 
Adapted for 
Biggest value on 


(Sheath in- 


Blade of fin- 
(Sheath included). 


Laminated leather 


8 in., $3.50. 


Best for 


6 oz. can, 50c. 
Brushes of softest 


brushes to follow twist, rapidly cleaning out all lead, 


Can also be furnished with as a one-piece rod. 
$1.10. 
Lengths, 22 to 34 in. 


Guaranteed moisture ed. $1.10. 


No. 21—Marble’s No. 6 Safety Axe. 
Length, 12 in.; weight, 22 0z.; hickory handle. Lead 
Solid steel blade, 274x434 in. 
$2.00. 


Guaranteed accurate—$1.00. lined guard. 
Attaches to out- 
Balances so ed). 
$1.25. Lead lined guard. 
$3.00 
Quicker, in.; weight, 22 oz. 
$1.10. $1.25. 
20 in.; weight 28 oz. 


Locks when open. 
$2.25. 


.22 and .32 pistol cartridges | Sportsmen. 


copper, rust. or powder residue. 


ic. 

No. 20—Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod. Brass sec- 
tions—steel joints—swivel tip—wood handle. 
Jagged and slotted detachable tips 
Al calibres, .22 to .50. 
State length and calibre want- 


and canvas case included. 


carried in pocket or belt. 

No. 22—Marble’s No. 2 Safety Axe. 
Length, 11 in.; weight 20 oz.; Steel handle. 
Solid steel blade, 


Solid steel blade, 276x434 in. 

(Sheath 65c extra). 

No. 24—Marble’s No. 10 Camp Axe. 

Solid steel blade, 344x414 in. 

(Sheath 65c extra). 
Your Dealer Can Supply You. 

showing entire line of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for 


State calibre wanted. 


Solid 


(Guarded) 
Can be 
(Guard fold- 
23gx4 in. 


Hanae, 14 


Handle, 16 or 


Send for catalog 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 562 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


BRASS SECTIONS. STEEL JOINTS, SWIVEL TIP 
: MAIR BL: Emmens 
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THESPRING. TEMPER! 


Cloverland Magazine: Last spring soon 
after turning my herd out to pasture I 
lost two nice cows from bloat. It is hard 
for me to get prompt veterinarian serv- 
ice. Can you advise me how to avoid this 
trouble, or what treatment can be given 
if I have more cases? 


H. J., Pine Island, Minn. 


The cause of bloat or acute indiges- 
tion is due to taking large amounts of 
food, especially those mouldy or 
musty, drinking large quantities of 
cold water, and probably the most fre- 
quent cause is clover that is wet or 
covered with dew or frost. Avoid ex- 
cess feeding, water often, or better 
still, let the animals have access to 
water all the time. When first turn- 
ing them into pastures do so after 
they have been fed in the stable, and 


MARBLE 
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after the clover fields have dried off. 
Do not allow the animals to pasture 
for too long a time at first. Provide 
plenty of salt. Now if you get a case 
of bloat it may be so severe that you 
will not have time to telephone for a 
veterinarian. The animal will be 
bloated especially on the left side. 
Tap this swelling with the fingers and 
it sounds like a drum. The animal 
shows great distress, breathing is fre- 
quent and quick and the animal be- 
gins to stagger. When you find an 
animal in this condition it needs 
prompt attention if you are going to 
save its life. Tap with a sharp knife 
at the fullest point on the left side, 
pointing the knife blade forward and 
downward. Turn it slightly to allow 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


escape of the gases and insert a hol- 
low tube or quill to allow subsequent- 
ly formed gas to escape. Recovery 
is generally rapid. 


I had trouble in my dairy herd, some 
cows having indigestion and colic, and 
two have aborted. I am feeding silage, 
mixed timothy and clover hay, and some 
grain. The silage seems a little moldy. 
What do you think is the cause? 

BS) 


Hurley, Wis., R. F. D. 


If a balanced ration is fed and prop- 
er care is being given your herd, un- 
doubtedly the moldy silage is the 
cause of the trouble. We advise that 
you stop feeding it for a week or ten 
days and note results. Give the cattle 
plenty of water and salt them well to 
induce drinking. 


“ There's where 
I’m going in the Spring” 


COMMERCIAL CLUB of DULUTH 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


Perhaps you, like our friend Bill, for various 
reasons find it necessary to seek a new loca- 
tion in order to continue profitably in the 
cattle or sheep business. Why not come to 
Minnesota where large unbroken clear 
watered range lands are yet to be had? And 
where clover and root crops grow in amazing 


All of which can be had on 


very reasonable terms. 


abundance. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


| A letter from you will bring full 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Thousands of Western sheep were shipped to 
these lands last year, arriving in pitifully thin 
condition on account of the drought. Yet 
when shipped on to market, sixty days later 
brought top prices. . | 


particulars. 
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nually, each asking the same set 

of questions: 
“How can I acquire a farm?” 
“What is land selling at in the cut- 
ver country?” 
“How much cash must I pay?” 
“How much time can I have on the 
valance?” 
“Where ought I to locate?” 
“What is the nature of the soil?” 
The sales methods employed by the 
nd owners in the three states— 
ichigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota— 
“nswer most of these inquiries. 
| These methods differ widely. A 
‘ew men sell farms for cash. . More 
‘aen require a cash payment—per- 
aps one-third down—and the balance 
fter a period of years. Many offer 
heir lands on the most liberal terms. 
| One of these owners, whose com- 
vany is engaged in logging operations 
in both the Lower and Upper Michi- 
‘yan _Peninsulas, says: 
| “We have no worries about our 
jand. The average man going onto a 
jiece of cut-over land needs all the 
aoney he has for tools, to put up a 
hack, and to make improvements; 
'o we let him keep his money as 
vorking capital. We require only $25 
or $50 as earnest money. 
| “We don’t bother about a piece of 
‘ond efter it is sold on this basis. Ex- 
verience has taught 
‘is that these men 
ay the interest 
‘nd their install- 
‘aents some time. 
‘Ve never crowd 
‘hem and no land 
/as ever been re- 
‘urned to the com- 
vany. There have 
cea cases where a 
an has gotten sev- 
‘ral years behind, 
|e usually, instead 
f throwing up his 
oatract, he sold 
ut to somebody 
‘Ise and the new 
urchaser took up 
he payments 
vhe-e he left off. 
-)ometimes the buy- 
‘rs pay off every- 


H natty, ca of letters come an- 


dispose of our 

in this way be- 
se it is then off 
ands. We have 
's to pay on 


ose anything. 
the purchas- 
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® Of the Cloverland Maguzine 


Along the northern rim of the Great Lakes Basin—across the states of 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin—there is a great belt of undeveloped 


land. 


A few years ago it was considered worthless—just stump land, no longer 


good for lumbering, and therefore useless. 


Today this area Is recognized as 


the greatest frontier America has yet offered her people. 

Clover is indigenous—therefore this country has been called ‘“Clover- 
land’; but every other crop, native to the north-temperate zone, and every 
form of live stock, has been made to thrive in this new country. 

Today there are many settlers, many fine farms, many thriving towns, 


and wonderful cattle and sheep ranches. 


There is room, on some 30,000,000 


acres, for thousands of additional men and women, some of whom will surely 
achieve unusual success, and perhaps fortunes. : 

The Magazine is convinced that the Cloverland country has more real 
opportunities for farmer, rancher and business man than any other section 


of the United States today. 
soundly handled. % 


But these opportunities must be carefully’ and 


On the following pages you will find articles relating to this great cut- 


over country, known as ‘“‘Cloverland.” 
live in the country, and who know it. 
the views or expressions included in these articles, 


sponsibility for all of 


They are written by men who already 


The Magazine does not assume re- 


recognizing that sometimes as individual experiences though truthfully set 


forth, may not be applicable to every other similar situation. 


However, the 


Magazine accepts statements only from men of standing and responsibility 
and believes, therefore, that the following pages fairly reflect the conditions 
and probabilities of the North Country—‘‘Cloverland.” 


| fa COST OF CUTL-OVER 


Some Men Can Buy for a Dollar and a Half; Others 
Need Real Money—It Depends on Man and Method 


er insist on throwing back a piece of 
land we would be ahead, because the 
land would come back with some im- 
provements on it—more valuable than 
when we first sold it. In the meantime 
we have saved the taxes and drawn in- 
terest on the purchase price. We con- 
sider this enough. But this has nev- 
er happened in all the years we have 
been operating. 

“The other day I received a letter 
from a bank in Southern Michigan 
asking how much was due on an 80 
we had sold a long time ago. I found 
that the buyer had paid neither inter- 
est nor installments in twelve years. 
He owed us $200 on the principal and 
the interest amounted to $225. ’I 
wrote the bank and by return mail re- 
ceived the check for the full amount. 
The banker said that he wanted to 
close the deal because the farmer 
was making a loan of $1,800—which 
the bank was glad to make as soon 
as the title had changed. The bank- 
er said this man could have had $3,000 
if he had asked for it. You see, he 
went ahead with his improvements 
instead of paying us. He now has a 
fine house, barn, outbuildings and a 


cleared farm. But we got-our money 
out of it and we are satisfied. 

This method of land selling cannot 
be called typical of all operations in 
the cut-over district. However, a con- 
siderable group of owners look upon 
the problem in about that way. They 
feel that they cannot lose, and recog- 
nize that the incoming settler must 
not be deprived of his money. 

An owner located in one of the 
large cities in the Great Lakes Basin 
provides in his contracts for “no pay- 
ments down and no payments of prin- 
cipal or interest for a period of five 
years.” 

This owner, however, fixes an in- 
creasing value upon his property. 
That is, if the settler makes no pay- 
ment of any kind for the full period of 
five years, the price per acre will be, 
say, $50; if the settler elects to begin 
paying after four years the price will 
be $45; if he elects to begin paying 
after three years, $40; and so on down 
to the man who makes a full cash 
payment. In his case the price might 


be as low as $25 or even $20. In 
other words, this land owner gives the 
settler the benefit of iong time cred- 
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it, but makes him pay for the privi- 
lege. 

There is nothing wrong with this 
plan and it gives many a settler a 
chance to get started. It may, in fact, 
be one of the most satisfactory land 
buying arrangements from a settler’s 
viewpoint. It has the merit of being 
business-like, and being all down in 
black and white before the settler be- 
gins to develop his land. 

Several companies reverse the 
method of aiding settlers. Instead of 
asking the settler to keep his money 
and make improvements with it, the 
owners make the improvements but 
take the money. In other words, these 
companies supply the land, clear from 
two to ten acres, build a house and a 
barn, and then require a cash pay- 
ment of from $200 to $500. At least 
one such company gives even more; 
in addition to the house and barn, it 
supplies a cow, a horse, a small flock 
of chickens, a brood sow and some 
tools. The settler who buys from this 
company gets a “made to order” farm. 
After he has made his first payment 
which is something like $500—he 
doesn‘t need much except the clothes 
on his back to start farming. He 
moves his family and furniture into 
the house and begins plowing. 

There are certain great advantages 
in such an arrangement. It makes 
possible immediate 
production. That is, 
the settler who is 
able to make a $500 
cash payment 
starts out with a 
cow that produces 
milk, with a horse 
that produces work, 
with tools that pro- 
duce. cultivation, 
and with a limited 
number of acres 
that begin produc- 
ing crops from the 
very start. 


The man who 
buys wildland 
without improve- 


ment of any kind 
naturally can not 
produce anything 
to speak of during 
the first year. Nor 
can he produce a 
very large crop dur- 
ing the second year. 
Therefore, although 
he makes no cash 
payment, he usual- 
ly must use his 
cash to feed: him- 
self and carry him- 
self through this 
first year and part 
(Continued on 
page 50) 
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A DEPENDABLE RANGE 


is the goal of every stockman. With 
a dependable range he feels sure of 
success and secure against future ad- 
versity. A tract of select, cut-over 
land in Cloverland offers stockmen 
this opportunity. 


Tracts to Suit Needs 


We have several choice ranges among 
our holdings which we will sell to 
practical stockmen on terms that will 
be to his advantage. 


CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland”’ 


The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Treas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


i | 
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Brush and Stumps, Piled and Ready for Burning. 


LAND CLEARING 


How It’s Done, the Cost per Acre, and the Experiences o 
Men Who Have Successfully Gone Through the Mill 


By J.W.WESTON - 


Assistant County Agent Leader, State of Michigan 


OTATOES are now selling at $2.10 

P: bushel at the loading station. 

One acre of good hardwood land 

will produce on an average of 150 

bushels of potatoes per acre. Figure 

the potatoes at $1 per bushel; this is 
$150 gross income per acre. 

At the Upper Peninsula Experiment 
Station at Chatham, in 1917, a five- 
acre tract was cleared and the exact 
cost determined. The total cost per 
acre of removing stumps and plowing 
was $19.08 per acre. In. addition to 
this $18 per acre was expended to put 
the ground in shape to use farm ma- 
chinery with safety. Add to this the 
increased cost of man and horse labor 
at $8 per day for man and team, and 
the cost would total $45 an acre. 

The cost of growing an acre of po- 
tatoes as determined by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, takes a man 
944 days of 10 hours each and a team 


‘9% days of 10 hours each to do the 


work. This would make a total cost 
of $76 an acre. Add to this the cost 
of clearing the land, $45 an acre, and 
we would have a total cost of $126 
an acre. In return we receive $150 
for the potatoes, that would leave us 
a net profit of $24 per acre, 

Let us value this land in stumps at 
$25 an acre. Add to it the cost of 
clearing, $45 per acre, or a total of $70 
an acre invested. If the land would 
sell for this amount or more add that 
to the profit secured from the pota- 
toes and you have the net return for 
the investment in clearing the land. 
After the land is once cleared you are 
through with that expense and the 
other crops that will follow in the 
years to come would not be charged 
with the cost of clearing. 

Now, then, charge 6 per cent for 
your investment, 4 per cent for taxes, 


and 10 per cent for overseeing thi 
job, a total of 20 per cent overhead 
$70 plus 20 per cent, equals $14. Sub 
tracting this from the $24 you stil 
have a profit of $10 per acre and havi 
paid for everything and you have you 
land cleared. i 


Several stages of development havi 
passed before we reach this phase 0 
land clearing. The waste and smal] 
growth is first disposed of, or brushe( 
and burned. It then remains i 
stumps a few years, until the smalle! 
stumps have decayed, during whic} 
time it is pastured. In the final stage 
of which we speak, the stumps are re ’ 
moved. It is estimated that hard 
wood stumps decay so that they cai 
easily be removed within ten yea) 
after logging. 

Generally brush is cut in the lati 
fall or early spring. It should be cu 
close to the ground by a right ant 
left hand stroke of the axe so as no 
to have sharp points on the stubs tha 
might injure stock. The brush shoul 
be piled compactly and if piled it 
windrows run the windrows so tha 
the sun will strike both sides of thi 
pile sometime during the day and il 
line with the prevailing winds. Burn 
ing should be done at a time of th 
year when there is the least dange! 
of spreading and in most cases thi 
worthless logs and loose’ stump: 
should be burned at the same time 
After this work has been completed i 
should be seeded lightly. One is no’ 
warranted in spending over $2 ar 
acre for grass seed. It is recom 
mended that a seeding of two pound: 
of alsike, two pounds of June clover, 
and four pounds of timothy be seeded 
but on account of the cost of the seec 
and the fact that red clover is a bi 
ennial and very expensive, that the 
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Weighing 
the 
Evidence 


Northern Minnesota Climate and Ranching 


* OUR OFFER of trial on the land with my sheep 
or cattle without charge is fair enough, but how 
about the winter months?” asks a Wyoming rancher. 


Our_ Answer is just this: You will feed hay, perhaps a little more 
than you are accustomed to. But why not, you win at marketing 
time. Does it mean anything to have your sheep strong and in 
condition in the spring? And in the fall put your stock on to the 

, market in eighteen hours after leaving the pasture? Practically 
| no shrinkage. Your shipping shrinkage loss will buy a lot of hay. 
Then besides the increased value of your lands will make a hand- 
some profit. Write for the booklet giving the records of our 
climate for the past thirty years. 


aaa 


CLOQUET LUMBER CO. NORTHERN LUMBER CO. 
JOHNSON-WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. — Cloquet, Minn. 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to its cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


E offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 
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Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-knownwest- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


PUVUJUQUYUUU LEU ASTALIOAY HUA AMURSASEA DRADER 


_ J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


; GIRARD LUMBER CoO. 

2 J. W. Wells, President 

2 DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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seeding be made of alsike and timothy. 
After one or two years of reseeding, 
it will furnish excellent pasture and 
possibly hay in the open areas. Timo- 
thy can be sown in the fall but it is 
better to sow the clover early in the 
spring, just as the snow disappears 
and as the frost leaves the ground. It 
is then worked in so as to secure a 
good covering. As the weeds and 
sprouts are kept under control native 
grasses such as June grass (Kentucky 
Blue Grass and Canadian Blue Grass) 
establish themselves even if no seed- 
ing has ever been done. : 


Where this method has been fol- 
lowed, that of brushing, burning and 
seeding, then pasturing for several 
years by sheep or cattle, sheep being 
preferable the first two or three years, 
the green brush is entirely killed out, 
the roots and trunks of the hardwoods 
well rotted, and the cost of clearing 
then has been reduced to a minimum. 


It is often necessary for the new 
settler without any clearing to go 
ahead and clear several acres to pro- 
vide some winter feed for his stock 
and vegetables for the family. Plow- 
ing between the stumps for cultivated 
crops is all right in the case of the 
new settler, but the practice is labor 
and money wasted if followed up for 
any length of time. The new settler 
can afford to borrow money and plans 


a 


March, 


have been made by some bank 
special organizations to help this 
neer make this investment. 
It is demonstrated that it pays | 
clear land if money is available fi 
the undertaking. Some people are a 
vocating a State Aid Clearing Act; tl) 
State furnishing the credit. 
The Federal Land Bank of St. Pa 
Minnesota, will accept applicat 
for loans where the applicant h 
come well enough established to i 
sure an income from his farm gui 
cient to support his family, im 
his farm gradually and meet th 
ments on his loans. To meet 
requirements it is held that 
should be a small but comfo 
house and at least one barn. T 
should be about ten acres or 
under cultivation with fifteen 01 
acres of fenced pasture land, 
cows, a hog or two, and some p 
Wisconsin has a State Land 
gage Law that gives a chance for la 
development. The difficult perio 
development is when the beginn 


ment of his land. Interest and 0 
per cent is the rate of payment 
leasing his earnings and mak 
possible to obtain loans not exe 
55 per cent of the value of his fa 


development of the agricultural 
and Grazing opportunities of Cloverland. 


What helps any part of this Empixe 
of the North helps it all. 


Calumet 6 Hecla Mining 


Company 
JAMES MacNAUGHTON 


Vige-paecident and General Manager 


CALUMET 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Northern Minnesota 
Is Your Opportunity 


If you have energy without capital you can succeed. What others have done you 
can do. 

If you have energy and capital to add you can succeed more quickly upon the capital 
invested in Northern Minnesota than anywhere else. 


Dairying and Clover 

Natural advantages make the Lake Superior district the coming dairy section of 
the world. The dairy business has made remarkable growth in Northern Minnesota dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

Greater Cloverland is an appropriate title. Clover creeps everywhere, it is a weed 
of wonderful value. 

Grasses grow luxuriantly. The grazing season is weeks longer than anywhere else, 
longer than further north, longer than further south, the lake does it. 

The 1918 Grand Champion Guernsey cow of ten shows, including the Waterloo 
Dairy Cattle Congress and the National Dairy Show, is a part of one of the several 
nationally famous dairy herds of Northern Minnesota. The picture above is that of the 
Island Farm, the home of the nationally known Guernsey herd, including Imp. Bella II 
du Grand Fort, the 1918 champion Guernsey, owned by G. G. Hartley, of Duluth. 

The products of the dairy always command good prices and particularly so in this 
section. Later the dairyman may make cheese, but at present he cannot afford to dis- 
regard the local market for milk and cream. 

It is conceded that the opportunities afforded the dairyman are more certain in 
Northern Minnesota than any other line of agriculture, when everything is considered, 
soil, climate, crops and above all clover. Come and be convinced. 


Potatoes and Root Crops 


Potatoes are the settler’s first crop. Under ordinary conditions potatoes yield 200 
bushels to the acre. During the past year, exhibiting at all competitive shows in the 
Central West, St. Louis County took 125 prizes as against 113 prizes awarded to all 
competitors. 

All manner of root crops grow in amazing abundance, making market gardening on 
small tracts close to the consuming markets of the cities a highly profitable and inter- 
esting occupation. 


Sheep and Cattle Grazing 


45,000 head of sheep in bands ranging from 1,000 to 13,000 in size were shipped onto 
Northern Minnesota lands last year. The great amount of natural feed, present every- 
where, the large yield of clover running as high as five tons to the acre, and the ability 
to acquire large areas of good land at low prices is causing the Western grazer to look 
to these lands for the continuation of his industry. 


Why You Are Interested 


The country is adaptable to several classes of people, who for various reasons are desirous of 
making a change. First, the renter who finds the purchase of lands in older settled communities 
impossible and yet is anxious to secure a home of his own. He wants the rise in value of the 
land that has made his landlord wealthy. Second, the farm owner, who finding the high price 
of his land has made it practically impossible to secure more than a very meager net return on 
his investment, has sold his farm and now seeks a new location. Third, the immigrant who is 
looking for a new home. Fourth, the office man who sees nothing ahead but his salary and who 
is among the great multitude who want to break into business for themselves. Nowhere can 
this class of people accomplish more with their money. Fifth, is a great class of people who 
are overworked or unemployed who will find here a means of securing a living and rapidly 
develop into land owners. If you would like to know more about these lands, write 


F. D. SHERMAN, Commissioner of Immigration : State Capitol, St.Paul, Minn. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Attractive 


Opportunities 


To buy cut-over range 
and 


agricultural lands 


from an old, reliable lumber company at 
prices and on terms which are most attractive 


at this time, when 


GREATER 
CLOVERLAND 


is finishing a year of great success in sheep 
and cattle grazing on cut-over lands, and a 
year of unprecedented sale of and location on 
new farming locations in what Frank J. 
Hagenbarth says is “the greatest agricultural 
and live stock section in the United States, if 


notin the world.”’ 


| owe 


For full information address 


SAWYER-GOODMAN CO. 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Or 


GEORGE H. HEDQUIST, Supt. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO. 


GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


When writing advertisers, please 
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Ed’s Farm in the Cut-Over Country 


(Continued from page 9) 


whole 160 is cleared. 
“IT have yet to see the cut-over land 


that would not grow profitable crops. . 


Personally I haven’t had much trouble 
in maturing corn. They say it won’t 
grow in these parts. I find it will, dur- 
ing most seasons, if I get a northern 
variety and get my seed from the right 
people, , And if it didn’t that wouldn’t 
discourage me any. There are lots of 
things on a farm besides corn. When 
I get my silo up I’J1 try sunflowers, in- 
stead of corn. Then, too, oats and 
peas grow well and small grains cer- 
tainly mature nicely. 

“Watch the exhibits provided by any 
of the Northern counties in Michigan, 
Wisconsin or Minnesota and see for 
yourself what these counties can real- 
ly harvest. 

“TI would not advise men to try 
farming on cut-over land without some 
capital. I don’t think that my own 
start was necessarily a good one, in 
this matter of capital. Three hundred 
dollars is a mighty small sum with 


NEW 


(Continued from page 5) 


fence post yonder. An’ we sewed up 
the wounds ez slick ez you please with 
darning cotton. She come through 
fine,‘an’ never cost us a cent. No 
sense in these veterinary fellers if 
you're a little handy yourself!” 

Yes, they will come through some- 


| times—in spite of the treatment rather 


than because of it. But a valuable 
horse or cow is worth the four or five 


dollars that may be spent for qualified . 


knowledge, even if the humane side 
of it is not considered. 

When New Life comes to the flocks 
it comes in bunches. Usually lambs 
twos, and sometimes 
threes.. The handling of ewes is how- 
ever, a comparatively simple matter. 

They need shelter, of course. Above 
all else they need dry quarters. Separ- 
ation by pens is desirable. Ewes know 
lambs by smell, and will best 
remember, and seldom disown them, if 
the young are born away from the 
flock. 

Lambing may occur in the sheds or 
in the open pasture. The sheds are 
preferable. Cleanliness is essential, 
and pure air. A reasonable degree of 


_ ative. 


M arch, | 


—,” 
bet 


which to begin a business. Farm: 
on cut-over land—or anywhere els 
is a business. Five hundred dolla 
or a thousand, is a lot better. An 
can well use two or three thou 
and feel a little easier as he 
along. On the other hand, if a n 
understands farming, knows how to 
work hard and make the best use of 
his time, $300 is enough—and o 
course there are fellows who co 
begin with $1.25 and make a suce 
of it. 

‘JT do not advise ‘baching iva ‘Lane 
enough of that during my first tw 
years up here. One of two things 
sure to happen: either a man ta 
proper care of himself and feeds him 
self right, and thereby loses a lot of 
valuable working time; or he skimp | 
his meals, becomes slovently aroun 
his shack and undermines his health 
—and there’s no sense in trying to! 
carve a farm out of the wilderness 
when you are more than half sick 


LIFE 


warmth is desirable. Raw, cold winds 

or drafts, sweeping through the sheep 

shed will not aid the process any, 
Preliminary feeding should be sim 


cow—reasonably light and fairly = 


arate pen, where ample bedding is 
provided. <A six-inch board, fixed to 
all four sides of the pen like a shelf,| 
and about six or eight inches from th 
floor, will save a lot me pigs. he 


them, 

If we could provide absolutely natu- 
ral cond‘tions, New Life on the 
would know few complications. Sin 
dcemestic animals are noi natural we 
must provide against contingencies. 
The provision usually means little 
more than good, common sense. 


235,000 Acres of 
Cut-Over Lands 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, 


land, Michigan. 


Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
Northern 
Tracts of all sizes. 


THICTS: aor 


Bay de Noquet Co.| Oconto Lumber Co. — 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 


mention Cloverland Magazine. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


Clover- 


Wisconsin. 
Terms to suit. 
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Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


"Twi Northern Peninsula of 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Assembled Acreages in 


WISCONSI 


Are Now Ready for the Western Grazer or 
the Corn Belt Live Stock Farmer 


RANCHES OF ANY SIZE 


360,000 acres of the best grassed and clov- 
er-covered cut-over lands, all watered by 
streams and lakes, have been assembled 
in Northern Wisconsin, and will be ap- 
portioned out in solid blocks to suit the 


stockman. 


Get your location before the Spring rush is on 


Write to the 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


Athletic Club Building, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


an 
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THE COST OF CUT-OVER 


(Continued from page 43) 


of the second. The man who can 
get a place with buildings upon it is 
relieved of the bother and expense of 
erecting them; an if he can get a 
cleared tract, he can hope for some 
sort of crop when the first harvest sea- 
son comes around. But of course he 
pays for it. 


In the buying and selling of cut- 
over lands there is every gradation— 
from the full-cash-payment, to the no 
cash-payment. 

A good man can get a piece of cut- 
over land from some owners with no 
other assets than horse sense and 
good muscles—if he can make the 
owners believe that he will really use 
them both. 

Or, if he has $50 he can buy an 80, 
or even more with that! if he has 
$500, he can buy an 80 or more, plus 
a house and a barn; if he has $1,000, 
he can buy a partially improved farm, 
often containing 40 or more acres of 
thoroughly cleared land. Such a farm 
will, of course, be more expensive— 
that is, it is no longer a wild farm. 
The cleared acreage ought to be worth 
at least $70 or $80 and perhaps $100. 
Probably the average price of an 80, 
if one-half of it is cleared, will ap- 
proximate $50 per acre. If the build- 
ings upon it are in good condition 
their value will be added to the land 
price. 

“Cut-over farms” are everything 
from a piece of wild land, buried un- 
der brush, to a piece of cleared land, 
differing very little from an Iowa, Mis- 
souri or Southern Wisconsin farm- 
stead. 

It would be unwise, indeed, to rec- 
ommend any one part of the cut-over 
area—Cloverland so-called—as against 
any other part. As a matter of fact, 
the entire strip crossing the three 
states, has similar general charac- 
teristics. 

Where to locate is largely a matter 
of personal choice. A man who does 


Oneida Count 


Wisconsin 


Where 25,000 western sheep 
were pastured this season 


Some of these Stockmen are 
Wintering Here 


Range for thousands more. 
of good water, grass and clover. 
graze in Oneida County, Wisconsin, in 192 0, 


and then pick out your permanent ranch 


ADDRESS 


County Board of Supervisors ~ 
RHINELANDER, ONEIDA COUNTY, wis 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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not know the northern country mig 
almost as safely take a map, shut ] 
eyes and stick a pin into it, as ¥ 
any other method of selecting his 
cation. Before actually buying at ay 


If his pin hits the Upper Michi 
Peninsula, it would be wisdom for 
to call at the office of the Upper 
insula Development Bureau at — 
quette, Michigan. He will there 
given information concerning speci 
tracts and ownership and will Be t 
how to reach them. <a 

If his pin strikes Upper Wiscon; 
he might call on the Immigration © 
missioner of that state, whose offi 
are at Madison, Wisconsin. He wo 
find, in the commissioner, a ma 
sincere worth, who would advise 
to the best of his ability. 

If the pin hits Upper Minnesota 
might call at the Duluth Commere 
Club or on the Commissioner of 
migration of that state. He would | 
the right kind of guidance. 

But when all is said and done, 
selection is pretty much a perso}j 
matter—like the selection of a hop 
and one’s clothes. Every man ts 
personal tastes and inclinations. (€ 
man prefers a rolling farm, anoth 
level one. One man wants heavy ¢l 
another sandy loam. So, although 
prospective settler can get advic 
and ought to get it—before he ‘fin \é 
buys, he ought to exercise both 
eyes and his personal judgment. 

As for soil—the great Cloverl 
tract offers almost any kind of 
the farmer, may want. There 
sands that will grow mighty | 
crops; there are soggy, undrai 
clays into which one can’t s 
plow. And-those are the two 
extremes. Between them is a 
range, beginning with light sandy 
going through the various silts, 
ning into light clay loams, and 
on to the heavier clay loams, 


- 


Abundana 
Plan tc 


rent stages of decomposition; that 
it may be quite fibrous and brown 
, or it may be well-decomposed 
ack in color. 
k soils are those having small- 
ounts of organic matter and cor- 
dingly larger amounts of earthy 
er. For purposes of classification, 
er cent of total organic matter 
be taken as the lower limit and 
er cent as the higher limit in 
ks, so that the percentage of silty 
arthy matter varies from 50 to 
er cent. The organic matter in 
is usually much more fully de- 
mposed than that of peat and sel- 
m shows any vegetable tissue ex- 
tt that of recent growth. 
term “marsh-border soils” is 
0 apply to the soils which occur 
the border of marshes where the 
inge from marsh to upland condi- 
takes place, and which vary in 
nic matter from 5 to 15 per cent. 
organic matter in these soils is 
ally black humus, shallow in depth, 
e subsoil a blue or mottled clay 
nd. With them should be grouped 
“shallow marsh soils low in or- 
ic matter occurring along streams 
depressions in upland. 
commonly inferred that be- 
owlands are, or have been, wet 
ter-soaked, they are sour or acid. 
is not necessarily true. Many 
wet marsh soils have no trace 
ver of acid. In limestone areas 
nds receiving the drainage from 
‘surrounding upland containing 
e usually not acid, or are only 
1 acid. This is the case in the 
shes of the eastern and southern 
of the state. Marshes not in 
tone sections, like those of the 
al and northern parts of the 
re very acid, and some marsh 
the eastern and southern parts 
state are also acid. 
h of the types of marsh soil 
marked characteristics in regard 
ght and chemical composition. 
vhen dry, weighs but 12 to 20 
$s to the cubic foot. Muck soil 
rom 40 to 50 pounds, while 
‘marsh-border” soils often run 
60 to 80 pounds to the cubic 
The chemical composition also 
es, especially in regard to nitro- 
ich shows about the same vari- 
hat the organic matter does. 
to be noted that the nitrogen 
ts (pounds) of all marsh soils 
y high compared with upland 
Peats are exceptionally rich in 
en because they are composed 
entirely of organic matter. 
ts Ee as as a rule, are very low 
the mineral elements, potassium 
phosphorus. Mucks are _ better 
with these two elements, 
the potassium content is low 
oarison with upland clay or silt 


“marsh-border” soils are well 
d with both potassium and 
orus as well as with nitrogen, 
herefore have high cropping pos- 


eats and mucks are low in 

sment potassium, crops growing 

e soils are limited in yield or 

ntirely unless this element be 

ed in the form of potash fer- 
and manure, It is a striking . 
the lighter peaty soils con- 

on an average, only about 1-28 
a ount of potassium contained 

or silt loam, Mucky soils, 

‘more earthy matter, have 1-12 

} as much. Some light peats, 

“as low as 0.08 per cent po- 

, contain only about 1-150 as 

this plant-food element as is 

in a good silt loam. 

3 true, of course, that the large 
of potassium in the clay or 
D rtion of the soil becomes 
to plants only through a 

ss of chemical decomposi- 

theless, when there is a 


, it does not ordinarily 
tassium to permit the 
. The exceptions are 
of those plants which take 
amounts of the ele- 
wf o4 tes , 
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ment crops such as cabbage, sugar 
beets, tobacco, or potatoes, In the 
case of peat soils the total amount of 
potassium actually present would 
often suffice for only a few crops, even 
if every particle of it were available, 
which is never the case, of course. 

There are several kinds of potash 
fertilizers. Some of these are valu- 
able for their potash only, while oth- 
ers also contain phosphorus and, often, 
nitrogen. Fertilizers containing two 
or all three of the elements, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potassium, are called 
mixed or commercial fertilizers. 
Those containing potash only, such 
as the muriate and sulphate of potash 
and kainite, have been almost entire- 
ly imported from Germany and the 
supply has been cut off by the war. 
On marsh soils needing only potash 
they are, of course, the cheapest and 
best fertilizers to use when they can 
be had. High grade muriate and sul- 
phate of potash’ contain nearly 41) per 
cent of potassium and kainite con- 
tains from 10 to 12 per cent, 

Mixed or commercial fertilizers ordi- 
narily contain very small amounts of 
potassium, if any, but the fertilizer 
companies are beginning to manufac- 
ture mixed fertilizers which are espe- 
cially adapted for marsh soils and con- 
tain from 8 to 10 per cent of potash, 
together with phosphorus and small 
amounts of nitrogen. On marsh soils 
needing both phosphorus and potas- 
sium such fertilizers are very satis- 
factory, though more expensive than 
an equivalent mixture of a high-grade 
potash fertilizer and acid phosphate. 
The percentage of potassium in the 
fertilizer must be considered in deter- 
mining the amount to apply. There 
is as much potassium in 100 pounds of 
high-grade muriate of potash as in 
1,000 pounds of a mixed fertilizer con- 
taining but 5 per cent of potash. 

Dry, unleached hardwood ashes or- 
dinarily contain from 2 to 4 per cent 
of potassium. As the potash in wood 
ashes is very soluble it is important 
that they be protected from leaching. 
Ashes are sometimes allowed to accu- 
mulate near sawmills, especially. in 
the northern part of the state, and can 
be had for the hauling. The effect of 
ashes on some of the marshes in the 
north central part of the state, which 
are decidedly acid,‘has been so bene- 
ficial that the results obtained could 
not be duplicated by any combination 
of commercial fertilizer. The alKa- 
linity of these ashes evidently caused 
the peat to decay more rapidly, thus 
furnishing available nitrogen. 

The amount used depends largely 
upon the crops to be grown. Such 
rank-growing crops as beets and cab- 
bage should have a heavier application 
than the cereals and hay grasses. 
When these crops are grown in rota- 


tion it may be unnecessary to use the 


potash fertilizer in seeding down with 
a cereal, following a crop on which a 
heavy application was used the pre- 
vious year. 

On marshes underlain by clay and 
where the overlying peat or muck is 
from twelve to fifteen inches in depth, 
it frequently happens that there is a 
marked need of potash fertilizer or 
barnyard manure for a few years 
after it is first drained. After that 
time this need partly, or entirely, dis- 
appears. This is probably due to the 
fact that the settling of the peat or 
muck in draining and working per- 
mits the subsoil, which contains much 


larger quantities of potassium, to 
work up in the soil. 
A marked illustration of this fact 


has occurred on the Experiment Sta- 
tion farm at Madison, where about 
twenty-six years ago a tract of land, 
then distinctly marsh, was _ tile- 
drained, and for the first few years 
showed a very great deficiency of 
available potassium. Fertilizers con- 
taining this element would increase 
the yield three- and sometimes four- 
fold. During the last few years, how- 
ever, this marked need of potash fer- 


tilizers has largely disappeared. A 


part of the necessary potassium has 
become available from the _ subsoil 


while a need of phosphorus and nitro- 
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Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
markets. 


For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 
prices, terms to suit purchasers. 


For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


DOCK 
COAL 


CENTRAL WEST COAL CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


WE ARE CALLING 
. e e es s YOU e Ld ° e e 


LISTEN! 


Marinette County, Wis., and Menominee County, 
Mich. At the Gateway of Cloverland 
LEARN THE FACTS 


YOUR CARD will bring complete Cloverland information 


FARMS—AIl sizes, locations, and prices, with or without stock, 
tools and equipment. 

UNDEVELOPED LANDS in any quantity for farming, stock- 
faising, grazing or investment. 


MENOMINEE ABSTRACT AND LAND COMPANY 


Box 64, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


20,000 Acres SU7,0¥88 LANDS 


Abundance of timothy, clover und blue grass. Well watered with 
spring brooks. Unequalled for cattle or sheep ranch. z | 
| 


Price $7 to $10 an Acre ~ 


a 
Special price on first section sold. Write for further particulars and | 


map to 


E. L. STANFORD, Marquette, Mich. 


Improved [,A NDS Cut-over 
VAN ORDEN BROS. 


Houghton “Cloverland” Michigan 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Clover and Timothyp—nearly waist-high--on one of our_Oconto County farms. 


Ranchers: 


To fatten your sheep and cattle, 


on clover, timothy, succulent grasses; 
on the richest soil left in the United States; 


are you willing to burn brush, and wait a 
a year for your great success? 


If so—pick your permanent range in the Home 
Lands, Inc., 


Wisconsin; 


the sections too broken for farm lands—but the best grazing 
lands to be had anywhere. 


Areas of agricultural land go with them for raising winter feed. 


This is not only a range country. Winter feed can be bought 
from the many small farmers in this section. 


You get your ranch for a small first payment—with no 
further payments, not even interest charges—for five years. 


We will extend further credit to ranchers of merit—measur- 
ing up to the accommodation you get from your own banks. 


We are not interested in investors, or in the large rancher 
who wants 20,000 acres. We want the permanent grazer, and will do 
the most for him. Our minimum is a half section ranch. 


Write our Chicago office, and our Mr. Arnold L. Olson 
will call (his present address is at Twin Falls, Idaho). 
Mr. Olson, while county agent in Northern Michigan 
met many western sheep ranchers whe settled there, 
and KNOWS what YOU NEED and what WE HAVE. 


Send for our literature 
with full information. 


Home Lands, Inc. 


A.L.MORDT, Gen. Mgr. 


503 Manhattan Bldg. : 431 So. Dearborn St. : Chicago, Ill. 


This cut shows topography of some of our grazing lands. 
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(Continued from page 51) 

gen has gradually developed, so that 
a complete fertilizer, such as barn- 
yard manure, is now the most helpful. 
It should be understood, however, 
that this condition can only develop 
on peat and muck soils that are com- 
paratively shallow and underlain with 
clay. 

The phosphorus in marsh soils is 
generally high compared with upland 
soils. Analyses of these soils, as far 
as made in this state, show a varia- 
tion of from 0.053 to 0.26 per cent. 
When the extreme lightness of peat 
soils is considered, however, it is seen 
that the total amount of phosphorus 
occuring in them may be extremely 
small, in some cases not exceeding 
185 pounds in the surface eight inches 
of an acre of soil. Since good crops 


of grain or corn will remove annually © 


from eight to twelve pounds of phos- 
phorus, it will be seen that the total 
amount at present may not be suffi- 
cient for more than twenty to twenty- 
five good crops. Moreover, a consid- 
erable part of the phosphorus present 
in the soil may not be available. 

On the other hand, many marsh 
lands containing very much larger 
quantities of this respect compare fac- 
orably with upland soils. It is highly 
desirable, therefore, that before ex- 
pensive reclamation is undertaken a 
chemical analysis is made of each 
area. 


Phosphorus in Many Marshes 
Not Available. 


Experiments made on several dif- 
ferent marshes in this state indicate 
that not only is there a great varia- 
tion in the total amount of phosphor- 
us present in marsh soils, but there is 
even greater difference in the readi- 
ness with which plants can extract 
that which is in the soil. Experiments 
made at Marinette with phosphate fer- 
tilizers on peaty marsh soils, under- 
lain by sand, showed that phosphate, 
as well as potash fertilizers or ma- 
nure, must be used before maximum 
crops can be grown on that marsh. 

On this peat soil without fertilizer 
practically no crop could be grown. 
With the use of one ton of wood ashes 
to furnish potash, a yield of twenty- 
six bushels of barley an acre was 
grown, and when 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate in addition to a ton of ashes 
were used to the acre, the yield of 
barley was thirty-six bushels an acre. 
When 300 pounds of acid phosphate 
were used in addition to the ashes a 
yield of 196 bushels of potatoes were 
obtained. With only the ashes the 
yield was 142 bushels and with no 
fertilizers the yield was. sixty-six 
bushels an acre. 

Acidity is one of the most impor- 
tant factors influencing the availabil- 
ity of phosphorus in marsh, as well as 
other, soils. As a general rule, it is 
found that acid soils are low in avail- 
able phosphorus. The only exceptions 
to this rule are those cases where the 
soil is naturally acid but where the 
supply of available phosphorus is kept 
up by heavy applications of manure 
or other fertilizers. Since the marshes 
of the eastern and southern parts of 
the state are, for the most part, neu- 
tral or very slightly acid, the phos- 
phorus in them is usually more avail- 
able, while the very acid marshes of 
the central and northern parts, oc- 
curring in sandstone and granite re- 
gions, very commonly show marked 
deficiency in available phosphorus. 

Some marsh soils of the eastern and 
southern parts of the state, even 
though not acid, have shown a marked 
deficiency in the availability of their 
phosphorus content. 

It is true, of course, that where the 
total phosphorus is low, no matter if 
the present supply is readily available, 
it will be exhausted in time and a de- 
ficiency will become apparent. 


The best way to meet the deficiency 
of phosphorus in any soil is by apply- 
ing phosphate fertilizers, of which 
there are four principal kinds, acid 
phosphate, ground steamed bonemeal, 
raw rock phosphate and mixed fertil- 
izers. Acid phosphate contains phos- 
phorus in a soluble and available 
form, so that a smaller amount of it 
will give better results than in the 
other cases. It is the form which it is 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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definitely that his land requ’ 


safest to use until a farnier I 
phosphorus fertilizer. It is pro 
especially on marsh lands, that r 
rock phosphate may prove cheaper. 
the long run, but it does not give su 
marked results the first year or tw 
In many cases the use of just 01 
kind of fertilizer does not give the 
results on marsh soils. On many 
and mucks, particularly those of so 
ern and southeastern Wisconsin, pc 
ash fertilizers alone give excellent | 
sults, especially during the first fe 
years of cropping. But in many 
the addition of phosphates in great 
or less amounts, depending on con 
tions, is necessary for the most prof 
able yields. On all acid marshes be 
kinds of fertilizers must be used. ' 
facilitate application they should be 
mixed just before applying. Or 
commercial fertilizers containing 
potash and phosphorus may be 
These have some advantages ove 
homemade mixture of muriate of | 
ash and acid phosphate in that a fi 
or drier is used which keeps the mix 
ture in better mechanical condita f 
spreading. This makes the cost som 
what higher, of course. 
Two methods of applying ferti 
are in use. They may be spr 
broadeast on the plowed ground 
disked in before planting or see din 
or in the case of crops planted in drills 
or hills, they may be applied ne 
drill or hill by the use of planters 
rying fertilizer attachments. 1€ 
applied broadcast from 300 to. 40 
pounds of acid phosphate and 1] 
pounds of muriate of potash ar 
quantities best to use for all s 
crops, such as hay, grain, or corn. } 
truck crops such as cabbage, sug 
beets and onions, which make m 
heavier growth, these amounts she 
be increased from 50 to 100 per 
When applied in the hill or drill 
amount to the acre must be much | 
or there is danger of injury t 
young seedlings. The use of 
pounds of acid phosphate and | 
pounds of muriate of potash in t 
manner will often give nearly as | u 
increase in yield during the first y y 
as the larger application made bro 
cast, but yields on the land to whiel 
the larger application is made bro 
cast will be greater in succe 
years. When applying fertilizer 
hill or drill the planter used shoulc 
one which carries the fertilizer i 
separate box from which a sepa 
tube runs to the soil. In this 
some soil is allowed to fall be 
the seed and fertilizer. : 
When potash fertilizers, m 
wood ashes are not available, 
good results can be obtained by us 
a 0-10-10 mixed fertilizer applied 
the hill or drill with a fertiliz 
tachment at the rate of fro 
pounds (when dropped in the 
800 pounds (when dropped in 
to the acre. In case of truck 
300 to 400 pounds an acre of a 
fertilizer are often applied, broa 
in addition to 100 to 200 pounds 
plied in the drills. § 
On marsh soils where there is a 
ficiency of only phosphorus and } 
ash and almost an over-supply of ni 
gen, it does not seem wise to us 
ure, which contains considerabl 
gen and a much smaller amoun 
phosphorus and_ potassium, 
amount of phosphorus and po 
in ten tons of manure can be 
in the form of acid phosphate | 
meal and muriate of potash (a 
prices) at a total cost of $4.5) 
The manure can be used to be 
vantage on high land which n 
the elements manure contains, 
ticularly nitrogen. Neverthele 
often best to use fertilizers con 
1 or 2 per cent of nitrogen for 
planted early which must m 
quick start to be successful. — 


About 80 per cent of the 
producing crops in the Unit 
is now done by farm machin 
investment in all this farm ec 
represents more than 3 per 
total capital of the nation. 


Thé Michigan Fruit. 
change handled busines: 
$1,250,000 in 1919. 


-gitimate reason for the large per- 
~ cent of scrub sires that are now 
g owned and used. Practically, 
e is a very good reason why they 
here. . : 
ith cleared land fenced, and many 
ending upon the wild unfenced 
nd for their pasture, there has been 
tle incentive for a man to keep a 
ebred bull, as his chances for havy- 
his cows bred to that bull were 
ry poor. However, with the pres- 
high prices of feed and labor, it is 
ossible for any stock man to make 
money with anything but. good stock. 
There are five logical stages of de- 
pment to be considered: 


] Developing the attitude 

nong farmers for better stock. 
econd: Organizing live stock as- 

-sociations, and other means for buy- 
ng high class sires. 

hird: Enforcing the present State 

ib Bull Law. ; 

) : Better feeding and barn 

agement. 


th: Starting purebred herds and 


ter stock. This has been proven out 
time after time. 
This stage of development comes 
slower possibly, than any of the oth- 
ers, but it is safe to say that in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, there 
few communities at the present 
, in which the better farmers are. 
eating for the enforcement of 
th law, and through them quite large- 
; Laat attitude of the community, for 
etter stock will be developed. Coun- 
agents are doing a great work in 


e will take the work done by one 
Ounty agent, in a community where 

ub bulls ran at large. He talked 
th a few of the best farmers in this 
ular community, who wanted to 
ve their stock, and induced 
to organize a bull association, 
assisted them in purchasing a 
lass of purebred bulls. At their 
regular meeting, the matter 
up of how to keep their cows 
being bred by the scrub bulls 
n on the road. The outcome of 
tuation was that the sentiment 
Ss rapidly developed against the 
b bull, and they were eliminated 
out any hard feelings among their 
rs. Today they have every op- 
mity for rapidly grading up their 


st recently a man near this ex- 
ment station, has requested as- 
ance in purchasing eleven pure- 
uernsey bulls, to place among 
irmers. of this county. Similar 
orts are’ coming in from many 
ities of the Upper Peninsula. This 
the doom of the scrub bull, and 
mmencement of rapid develop- 
of live stock in those sections. 
resent corps of active county 
have given great impetus to 
Movement, and will continue to 
valuable assistance in the great 
it of follow-up work that will be 
ary, to enable the farmers to 
a” { 


-PURE-BRED SIRES 


By DUNCAN L.. McMILLAN 


Superintendent U. P. Experiment Station, Chatham, Mich. 


|that community have a desire for bet- — 


get the additional returns from their 
improved stock, 

A large number of our stables will 
have to be better ventilated, and bet- 
ter lighted, in order to insure health 
of the stock. New basement barns 
will be built, and a silo erected on 
every farm where much stock is kept. 

A better system of feeding must be 
studied out to enable the farmers to 
feed economically, while at the same 
time work their cows to full capacity, 
and a rotation of crops planned, so as 
to avoid the necessity of purchasing 
feeds, other than certain concentrates. 

There is no better reason for keep- 
ing a cow capable of producing 12,000 
pounds of milk a year, and only feed- 
ing her so that she can produce 5,000, 
than there is for buying a thirty-two 
horse engine for doing a ten horse en- 
gine work. All feeders know that it 
requires a certain amount of feed to 
maintain an animal, without work. 
Many scrub animals can not produce 
very much extra on the best of feed, 
while a good individual will take a 
large quantity of additional feed, and 
pay big returns to its owner. 


In the improvement of live stock in 
the community, the farmers should 
get together and decide on one or not 
more than two breeds, of each line of 
stock raised, such as sheep, dairy cat- 
tle, beef cattle, or hogs, that they 
think is best adapted for their condi- 
tions. Then buy the very best sires 
that it is possible to get. The as- 
sistance of a county agent or some re- 
liable breeder should be secured in 
picking these animals. After these 
purebred sires have been obtained, 
great care should be exercised in de- 
veloping their off-spring. 

A large percentage of dairy calves, 
that should make high producing cows, 
are ruined before they are three 
months old. It is almost impossible to 
develop a high producing cow, from a 
calf that has been stunted in its early 
life. Much of this undevelopment 
among calves, is due to over feeding 
of skim milk and allowing them to 
sleep on wet bedding. These condi- 
tions invariably cause scours or indi- 
gestion, which not only retards the de- 
velopment of the animal in size, but 
also impairs its ability to assimilate 
large quantities of food, after freshen- 
ing. 

The same principle holds true in the 
up-grading and improving of sheep 
and hogs, that work out with dairy 
animals, except that the improvement 
can be accomplished more rapidly. 

Lambs or pigs produced from a good 
type of purebred sire, reach maturity 
earlier, with the same amount of feed, 
and carry a form much more desirable 
to the butcher, and commanding bet- 
ter prices. 

When a farmer reaches the stage in 
his live stock management, where he 
can grow a grade heifer to maturity 
in good shape, has acquired ability to 
feed her so that she will produce to 
her maximum, has the feed and barn 
equipment, then he is qualified to be- 
gin raising purebreds, if he so desires. 

Many a farmer has lost heavily with 
purebred stock before he has mas- 
tered the art of live stock management 
sufficiently to make good grades pay 
out. 

Let us all do our bit to speed the 
day when none but good purebred 
sires will be used in our herds and 
flocks of this north country. 
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250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5 to $15 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, ete. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-Operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 


of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel C. 

Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, Asst. 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland. 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
N. Kor- 


OMicers: 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John 
pela, Asst. Cashier. 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 


Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. 8. Weidman, Jr., 

Vice Pres.; BE. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M, 

Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson, Cal- 

derwood, Mich.; J. 8. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek; 

E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, Bruce 

Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent Dodds, 
Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
fron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth 8. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 

United States Depository 

We invite correspondences 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; D. 
W. Powell, Vice Pres.; F. H. Begole, Vice Pres. ; 
FR. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, Asst. Cash- 
fer; BE. A. Brown, Second Asst. Cashier; J. a. 
Reynolds, Wm. G. Mather, Daniel W. Powell, A. 
T. Roberts, Austin Farrell, Dan H. Ball, R. P. 

Bronson. 
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First National Bank 


of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 
Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


| 
One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland | 
Warren 8. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 
Harmon, Cashier. 


Officers : 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People”’ 


invites correspondence from pros-~- 
pective settlers. 
mail with us. 


You can bank by 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
$200,000 
$200,000 


a 


Capital 
Surplus 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ler; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, | 
Asst. Cashier. | 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 


A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Raving’ 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell. 


on 


The Newberry State Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Houghton National Bank | |} 
$250,000 
D. Calverley, 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 

been interested in the growth and 

development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 


Officers: R. GQ. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 


Vice Pres.; Chase §. Osborn, Vice Pres.; EB. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and 


First National Bank 


Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers 


0. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier, 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.: 8. 
R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier: 
0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. 8. 
Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman, Adrisory 
Committee 


—— 


|Financial Departme: 


Farm Banking 


- NE of the first false notions to 
6) correct is the generally prevail- 

ing opinion that farming is a 
small business in which anyone can 
engage. 

“The facts are that the smallest unit 
of an average diversified farm is far 
bigger than the average city business. 
It is true that there are some farm en- 
terprises that require a comparative- 
ly small capital investment, but even 
these are bigger than the bakeries, 
cigar stores, and corner groceries of 
the city, and demand a higher quan- 
tity of business scale and experience.” 

The above statement is made by 
the Land Settlement Commission of 
the State of Oregon. The statement 
further says: “It is recognized that 
the trouble with the business of agri- 
culture is largely a matter of finance. 
In order to finance the business it 
must, of course, be organized on some 
practical plan of farm management. 

And in order to reach the greatest 
number of farmers the easy payment 
plan is needed, with a certain per- 
centage of the entire purchase price 
paid down, and the balance like rent 
until the farm and home are paid for. 

The commission tried to formulate 
some plan that would lead to an ad- 
justment, where adequate financial as- 
sistance could be demanded by the 
experienced farmer, and could be se- 
cured from the usual banking chan- 
nels, with the same ease that a man 
in business in the city can find ac- 
commodation.” 

In Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minne- 
sota similar conditions prevail. It has 
been recognized for some time that 
farms—especially on filed lands—must 
receive more adequate financial sup- 
port. Many plans have been suggest- 
ed; state subsidy or state loans, and 


The 


First National Bank . 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$3,250,000 


HE development and 

progress of Northeastern 
Minnesota has for 38 years 
been the interest ofthis bank. 
In the future of this commun- 
ity and in the success of its 
people we havea vitalconcern 


Talk your problems over 
with us or consult 
us by mail. 


First National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
tron Mountain, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
BE. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier;' J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
BE. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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federal loans were among them. Fi 
anciers have gradually disregard 
these suggestions. They ‘seem {1 
agree that the farm ought to be 
nanced by strong development cor 
panies or land agencies. They f 
that these agencies, since they op 
ate in a big way, can secure credit 
from the banks (federal and stat 
where the individual farmer cannot 
secure such credit. ai 
The federal farm loan is actually 
of mighty little value to the farme 
especially the new farmer. He can 
borrow, of course, but before he 
do so, he must already own conside 
able property to offer as security. By 
the time he has acquired this prop 
erty he has met the greatest of | 
difficulties. He needs banking su 
port or credit during his first years 
of operation. By the time he has ac 
quired a farm and paid for a larg 
part of it, and by the time he has 
managed io put up buildings, he 
“over the top.” 4 4 
Until something comprehensive has 
been worked out, it seems that 


banker. Banks must extend cre 
they would aid agriculture, and t 
by advance their own interests. Th 


moral risk rather than collateral 
other security. They must, either di 
rectly or through subsidiary financei 
companies, take larger chances V 
farm loan. oa’ 
The farm loan is a safer risk th 
most other financial transactions. J 
is primarily important that the mone} 
loaned is actually used for farm de 
velopment, and that the man usin 
has ability as a farmer. If rea 
able sums, for instance, are expen 
to clear land, the expenditure crea 
its own security. In other wor 
every dollar going into such lands 
creases its value by at least two d 
lars. . ja 
However, the banker must not le ®) 
upon farm financing as he does wy 
industrial loans. Farming is vital t 
the banker’s own future. It is vitalt 
the nation. Today’s statistics 1 
perhaps they are exaggerated—ind 
cate a dangerous trend toward 
cities. It is true that this moven 
has been going on for years. I 
also true that there seems to have bee 
sufficient production in spite of 1 
Certain statisticians recently Hav 
said that 98% of the boys, who é! 
listed from the farms, failed to retur 
to them. Among forty thousand 
plies to questionnaires received by th 
post-office, an overwhelming num 
of farmers. say they are about to 1 
duce acreage or move to town. Hye 
though there may be certain eXaj 
gerations in these similar statistic 
it is evident that any effort to aid 
cessful farming is meritorious. 
The farmer, therefore, who enj0)j 
his occupation but finds it difficul 
meet the demand, ought to consult 
local banker. The local banker th 
consulted, ought to free his attituc 
of mind from the extreme Ci 
that marks most banking operatior 
He must look upon his farmer ¢ 
with a degree of liberality that 1 
not be expected by the indus 
client. iy 


“A farmer came in to see me Ww 
other day,’ says H. N. Duff, executls 
officer of the Michigan Securities | 
mission, “and said he had invé 
$6,000 in Liberty bonds of variou 
sues. Then some crook came 8 
and told him he never would b 
to get dollar for dollar for his L 
bonds. Then he sold the old fe 
stock. No, I don’t know now 
the stock will be good. Itisa 
But I believe, from the numb 
propositions which come to this 
mission that the old farmer’s mo! 
He had it in the best 
in the world, bonds of the. 
States government. Now he ha 
oil stock which I believe is’ 


as 
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‘Speaking of Banks and Banking 


BANK ‘‘AD’’ means nothing 

unless there is behind it a 
REAL SERVICE that will help to 
build up YOUR business. The 
splendid growth of THE McCART- 
NEY NATIONAL BANK may be 
attributed to the fact that because 
of its service the business of its 
customers is made to grow. No 
bank can grow and prosper un- 
less its customers grow. So our 
first aim is to help our customers 
along the road to prosperity. 
Once a customer of this bank you 
become a member of the BANK 
FAMILY with its co-operation 
and sympathy in all your under- 
takings that are of a legitimate 
character. 


Capital and 
Surplus 
$600,000 


Come and see 


or write us. 


The McCartney National Bank 


Green Bay, Wis. 


F YOU LIVE at a distance from this 
Bank you can use Uncle Sam’s Mail 
Service to good advantage in your banking. 
_ By doing so you can save a trip to town 
when it is inconvenient to come in person. 
_And “Banking by Mail” is perfectly safe 
if the sender uses ordinary care in mailing 
his letters. Money can be sent in the form 
of a post office or express order, draft or 
check, and without being registered. Cur- 
rency should be forwarded by registered 
mail—always. 


You'll find our bank-by-mail service entire- 
ly satisfactory. 


First National Bank 
2 - MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


| DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


ans, Surplus and Undivided Profits $300,000 
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Money Grows by Sav- 
ing Steadily and 
Investing Safely 


HE banks provide a safe and convenient 

means for everyone to save. Nearly all 
banks pay compound interest on savings 
deposits. 

In the matter of investments always ask your 
banker’s advice. He is trained to judge the 
relative merits of the different kinds of securi- 
ties offered. He can help you invest safely. 


There is a good bank near you which will 
welcome your account and help you with your 
business problems. Make use of your local 
bank’s service. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


-Milwaukee.-.- 


ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 

cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing to assist 
them. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Trust Department 


Total Resources, September 12th, 1919 . - Over $20,000,000.00 


UR Certificates of Deposit afford a convenient 
and secure manner of investing any desired 
amount—with the principal always available. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 
of Duluth 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


A FINE FARM FOR SALHE—280 Acres, 

one mile west of Carney, Michigan, 
which has good schools and a creamery. 
150 Acres of this land is cleared; has a 
good house and hay barn and small or- 
chard, plenty of running water all the 
year. Uncleared land is well seeded to 
grass; the soil is clay loam. There is not 
an acre of poor land in the farm. Hasy 
terms. Address Box 68, % Cloverland 
Magazine. 


HAY—Write or wire us whenever in need 

of Clover or Timothy Hay, also Straw, 
in carload lots. Dafter Hay & Grain Co., 
Dafter, Michigan. 


CAN HANDLE several 60 to 100 acre 


farms if highly improved and well 

stocked. Also some partly improved. 
Walter Miller, 320 Brumder Bldg., Mil- 
waukee. 


FOR SALE—400 Feeding pigs, eight 

weeks old, at $9 each, delivered. Book- 
ing orders now for May delivery. Ernest 
Dutcher, Whitewater, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Guernsey bull, 

2% years old; Sire, Masher Rocking- 
ham; dam, Carilon Chosan, Price, $200, 
or will exchange for breeding ewes. Ad- 
dress Herbert Burrows, Emetta P. O., 
Lake County, Minn. 


FOR SALE—One fine 3,200 lb, team, 

bay geldings, 6 and 7 years oll; gentle, 
experienced farm team; includes heavy 
farm harness in A-1 condition; price $450. 
One grade cow, half Jersey, half Guern- 
sey, 8 years old, gentle as a lamb, milks 
14 qaurts when fresh, freshens in July; 
price $150. One 1918 Ford touring car, 
excellent mechanical condition, tires new; 


price . $450. One western saddle pony, 
rein broken, speedy, full of life, gentle; 
includes fine western saddle; price $60. 


Ten tons A-1l clover hay; 25 tons clover 


and timothy mixed; baled; at market 
price. Address, W. B. Wallace, Lake- 
wood, Wis. 


GET OFFICIAL INFORMATION regard- 
ing soils, climate and crops of Price 
County, Wisconsin, from the Representa- 
tive of the College of Agriculture and the 
S. Department of Agriculture. Im- 
proved, partly improved and undeveloped 
land $10 to $100 per acre in Price County. 
Most rapidly developing live stock, dairy 
and general farm county in the clover belt 
of Wisconsin. Write H. J. Rahmlow, 
County Agricultural Agent, Phillips, Wis. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 

cut-over lands in tracts to suit pur- 
chaser. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms 
reasonable. Address J. M. Longyear, 
Marquette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—We own grazing lands in 

the great open areas of Cloverland, 
where natural grass settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. 
Write for full particulars. Baldwin Cor- 
poration, Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 


over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, 
Menominee, Iron, and Gogebic counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 


20,000 acres in Forest and Florence coun- 
ties, Wisconsin. Any size tract on easy 
terms. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menom- 
inee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 

lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 
_ lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts 
at reasonable prices, terms to suit pur. 
chaser. Northwestern Cooperage’& Lum- 
ber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft coun- 
ties. For information write, Land De- 
partment, Charcoal Iron Company of 
America, Marquette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Any part of 100,000 acres 


stock lands or farms in Michigan 

or Wisconsin. Write for books and 
prices. Menominee Abstract & Land 
Company, Menomineé, Mich. 


IDBAL SHEEP LAND—Fertile soils that 
grow ccrn, wheat, oats, barley peas, 
vetch, clover, alfalfa, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, in 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 acre tracts, 
and smaller if desired. $10 to $15 per acre, 
easy payments, interest 6%. Easily clear- 
ed, well grassed and watered by small 
lakes and streams. Located in the heart 
of Lower Michigan’s clover seed belt. No 
cash payments required if responsible 
purchaser will grow annually 4 per cent 
of acreage to clover and apply proceeds 
from seed yield upon payment of land un- 
til paid for. Clover seed one year after 
another in Presque Isle County nets 
nee $100 an acre. John G. Krauth, 
illersburg, Mich. 


HIGH GRADE Holstein or Guernsey 
calves, either sex, 6 to 8 weeks old, $30 
each, delivered. Ernest Dutcher, White- 
water, Wis. 
FOR SALE—347-Acre farm located in 
North Central Wisconsin now being op- 
erated as sheep ranch and general farm- 
ing—have 400 sheep now, 120 tons good 
hay—necessary implements—horses, etc. 
—good soil for all grains and hay—raised 
200 bushels potatoes per acre this year— 
fenced and cross-fenced complete with 
woven wire, excepting 40 acres—new 
sheep sheds—other buildings in fair con- 
dition—approximately 50 acres under 
plow, 100 acres brushed and in pasture 
balance light growth of brush with excel- 
lent pasture—Land is capable of pastur- 
ing 800-1000 sheep—Large sheep raisers 
near by. Due to inability to live on farm 
will sell farm, live stock, hay, grain and 
implements as a whole or in part. Write 
for details. F. A. B., care Cloverland 
Magazine. 


FARMS FOR SALE—144 Marathon Coun- 
ty Farms we offer at a reasonable price. 

Write for list. Prehn Land Co. Office 

over 5c and 10c Store, Wausau, Wis. 


FOR SALE—$50,000.00 property in heart 

of booming city. Will take $25,000.00 
cash, balance cut-over land in Wisconsin. 
Fred Wegener, West Bend, Wis. 


AGENTS WANTED—If you are making 

less than $150 a month, write us today. 
We have no “get rich quick”’ plan, but if 
you are wide awake, honest and willing to 
work with us and give us at least part of 
your time, we can offer you an opportun- 
ity to make from $30 to $50 a week. Just 
drop us a postal card for complete par- 
ticular, free. -Box 123, Cloverland Maga- 
zine. 


FOR SALE—Several sections of best cut- 

over land, near railroad, on good roads, 
close to Superior, $20 per acre, easy terms. 
Also have a few good improved farms for 
sale. For information, write John W. 
Lake, Poplar, Wis. 


FLORENCE COUNTY, 


WISCONSIN LANDS 


for sheep and cattle ranches, in 

tracts of 320 acres up to 5,000 

acres. For full particulars, write 
PETER McGOVERN LAND CO., Florence, Wis. 
SPREADS ROR ISLAY SLOT SNE 
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EAT FISH 


We offer for Lent:—Fresh weather- 
frozen round Silver Herring at 5c per 
Ib. Make money orders payable to 
WANEK FISH CO., Box 125, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


Suggests Simple Remedy to Rid Hogs of Wor 


Worms are responsible for many un- 
thrifty herds of hogs, and often aid 
serious swine diseases to gain a foot- 
hold, says G. Bohstedt, of the animal 
husbandry department of the Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture. 

“To prevent worms feed the pigs 
well,” he urges, “especially young pigs. 
Do not throw the feed in the mud. 
Keep the lots pens clean and free from 
old. rubbish or filthy wallows.” 

A formula used successfully in the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station herd as 
a worm expeller includes: 


FOR SALE—$2,400. 160 Acres, 40 acres 

fall plowed, log house, log barn, well 
and wire fenced, four miles from railroad, 
one mile to school. $300 down, balance 
contract $100 per year, Timber cece on 
land to pay for same. Address, E. C. Vail, 
Alvin, Wis. 


Cloverland — Improved F armel 
Grazing Lands 


PRICE 


QUALITY 


Write me 


at MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


WHAT THE 


I. Stephenson Company Trustee 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


-—Choice of 400,000 acres of land at pricegy ranging from $20 to $30 an # 


for cut-over land. 


—A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and 
tral Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much advertised Mic é 


belt of Canada. 


—A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 
—Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 
—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities 


much of: their food. 


—Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride for fi 
products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of Indiana, Illino’ 


and Iowa. 


Fruit, Dairying and Live Stock, 


Truck Gardening, 


Grains, 
Root Crops 


SHEEP and CATTL 


Find the Best Grazing Lands in the 
world in Northern Wisconsin and the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


We offer great inducements. 


Write Us for Particulars 


When writing advertisers, please mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Santonin, 2% grains. 
Calomel, 2% grains. 
. Areca nut, 1 dram. ue 
Solium bicarbonate, % dram. 
This is a dose for a fifty poun¢ 
and may be used in propo tio: 
amounts for a larger or smaller 
The santonin and calomel are 
most important parts of the f 
and should be used if either of 
two be not readily available. — 
“Withhold feed eighteen hours 
vious to treating pigs,” advise; 
Bohstedt. “Give the medicine 
thin slop, if pigs are accustome 
slop, otherwise by the drench me 
See that each pig gets its share, 
peat after a week or ten days, © 
“A good method is to have 3 
druggist make up ten times a fori 
for a package so as to enable o1 
treat lots of ten pigs each.” — 


—An unsurpassed fruit country, pre : 
tected by 1.000 miles of shore line alon 
Lakes Michigan and Superior—a pra 
tical insurance againstfrost dama 
A choice of five lines*of farming. 
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Anchors Like a Rock! 


WE have used that phrase over and 

over in telling you about RED 
TOP Fence Posts. It isn’t just a catch 
phrase. It’s a fact. Note the illustration. 


The RED TOP post drives down into 
the subsoil. It wedges its way in with- 
out disturbing the soil. The anchor 
plate becomes solidly imbedded; i 
holds the post firmly in place. There 
is no frost heaving. 


Vern aan Rind sen eee Ee Peet ee 


The result is a strong, straight fence line that 
holds true year after year—a fence line that 
requires no replacements. That alone means 
a big money saving. 


And RED TOPS actually cost less in place 
than wood or concrete posts. The saving 
comes in setting the posts). RED TOPS 
drive like a stake. No holes to dig. Farmers 
have told us that it costs them one cent to 
set a RED TOP post as against ten to twenty 
cents for a wood post. 


Add to this the fact that RED TOPS will not bend, buckle, 
burn, break or rot—that they protect the stock from light- 
ning—and you can see why thousands of farmers use 


only RED TOPS; why it has become the standard post. 


Send now for booklet giving all 
the facts about RED TOP Posts 


If at any time your dealer can’t supply you, write direct to us. 


CHICAGO STEEL POST COMPANY 
210-B South LaSalle Street - Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: Preston, Ontario, Canada 


You take no chance. Any RED TOP past that 
breaks in the fence line will be replaced by 
your dealer without cost or argument. 

It is worth remembering that 
RED TOP is the oly 
guaranteed fence post. 
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The Transformation of Cut-over Land Into Valuable Farm Land. 


Gogebic County, Michigan 


Address, 
C. E. GUNDERSON, 


County Agricultural Agent, 
Tronwood, Mich. 


W. F. TRUETTNER, 
Chairman of Gogebic County 
Board of Supervisors, 

Bessemer, Mich. 

FRANK A. HEALY, 


Secretary Gogebic County Far 
and Agricultural Ass’n., 


Lock Box 75, Ironwood. 


A Never-failing Range 
That Is Never Overcrowded 
May Be Found In 

Gogebic County, Michigan. 


Offers YOU— 


Unexcelled clover and blue grass growing and farm lands are to be 
had here in large or small tracts. 


Several 1,500 acre, 3,000 to 8,000 acre tracts are available. 50 per 
cent of these lands are burnt over and 30 per cent of them are open 
with an abundance of pasturage for both cattle and sheep. 


Transportation facilities are good. The C. & N. W. and the D. 
S. & S. course the entire length of Gogebic County, providing ex- 
cellent unloading and loading opportunities. 


Nearly all tracts lie adjacent to the Cloverland Trail and other 
splendid roads. Plenty of clear spring water. 


Green Bay, Wis., St. Paul and Chicago, 200, 225 and 400 miles dis- 
tant from Gogebic County, furnish the markets. Shipping facilities 
good. 


These lands are rolling with little if any swamps. Small winding 
streams course through most of them. 


Good roads intersect at frequent intervals all through the county. 
Our school system is the best that we can make it. 


The local markets of Ironwood, Bessemer, and Wakefield and other 
smaller cities and villages furnish good markets for all farm prod- 
ucts. Our clay loam soils are highly productive. The proximity to 
busy, bustling mining cities of 20,000, 6,000 and 3,000 is a natural 
asset. 


Either of the undersigned will put you in touch with land owners 
or their representatives, show you the county and see that proper 
unloading chutes, etc., that you may desire, are ready for you upon 
your arrival. 


We believe in our lands and shall render you all the service at our 
command. A postal will bring you an answer to your inquiries. 


April, 1920 CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE April, 1920 
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Northern Minnesota 
Is Your Opportunity 


If you have energy without capital you can succeed. What others have done you 
can do. 

If you have energy and capital to add you can succeed more quickly upon the capital 
invested in Northern Minnesota than anywhere else. 
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Dairying and Clover 

Natural advantages make the Lake Superior district the coming dairy section of 
the world. The dairy business has made remarkable growth in Northern Minnesota dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

Greater Cloverland is an appropriate title. Clover creeps everywhere, it is a weed 
of wonderful value. 

Grasses grow luxuriantly. The grazing season is weeks longer than anywhere else, 
longer than further north, longer than further south, the lake does it. 

The 1918 Grand Champion Guernsey cow of ten shows, including the Waterloo 
Dairy Cattle Congress and the National Dairy Show, is a part of one of the several 
nationally famous dairy herds of Northern Minnesota. The picture above is that of the 
Island Farm, the home of the nationally known Guernsey herd, including Imp. Bella II 
du Grand Fort, the 1918 champion Guernsey, owned by G. G. Hartley, of Duluth. 

The products of the dairy always command good prices and particularly so in this 
section. Later the dairyman may make cheese, but at present he cannot afford to dis- 
regard the local market for milk and cream. 

It is conceded that the opportunities afforded the dairyman are more certain in 
Northern Minnesota than any other line of agriculture, when everything is considered, 
soil, climate, crops and above all clover. Come and be convinced. 


Potatoes and Root Crops 


Potatoes are the settler’s first crop. Under ordinary conditions potatoes yield 200 
bushels to the acre. During the past year, exhibiting at all competitive shows in the 
Central West, St. Louis County took-125 prizes as against 113 prizes awarded to all 
competitors. 

All manner of root crops grow in amazing abundance, making market gardening on 
small tracts close to the consuming markets of the cities a highly profitable and inter- 
esting occupation. 


Sheep and Cattle Grazing 


45,000 head of sheep in bands ranging from 1,000 to 13,000 in size were shipped onto 
Northern Minnesota lands last year. The great amount of natural feed, present every- 
where, the large yield of clover running as high as five tons to the acre, and the ability 
to acquire large areas of good land at low prices is causing the Western grazer to look 
to these lands for the continuation of his industry. 


Why You Are Interested 


The country is adaptable to several classes of people, who for various reasons are desirous of 
making a change. First, the renter who finds the purchase of lands in older settled communities 
impossible and yet is anxious to secure a home of his own. He wants the rise in value of the 
land that has made his landlord wealthy. Second, the farm owner, who finding the high price 
of his land has made it practically impossible to secure more than a very meager net return on 
his investment, has sold his farm and now seeks a new location. Third, the immigrant who is 
looking for a new home. Fourth, the office man who sees nothing ahead but his salary and who 
is among the great multitude who want to break into business for themselves. Nowhere can 
this class of people accomplish more with their money. Fifth, is a great class of people who 
are overworked or unemployed who will find here a means of securing a living and rapidly 
develop into land owners. If you would like to know more about these lands, write 


F. D. SHERMAN, Commissioner of Immigration : State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Weighing 
the 
Evidence 


When Shall I Come 
to Look Over the Lands of Northern Minnesota? 


¢ 


“or F WHAT you have said about the lands of Northern 
Minnesota in Greater Cloverland are true, and your 
free trial offer still holds good, I believe I will come 

soon and look these lands over,” says a rancher with 
whom we have been in correspondence. Nuff sed. Con- 
sider yourself invited. A man will be placed at your dis- 
posal to show you over the lands and help you in every 
other way to see all there is to be seen. But don’t wait, 
start now, get in early. Pick out the location on which 
you want to try out the country, and get your stock in be- 
fore the grasses and clover get too large. Don’t wait a 
day, now is the time for action. 


CLOQUET LUMBER CO. NORTHERN LUMBER co. 
JOHNSON-WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. — Cloquet, Minn. 


_ Send us your orders. 
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Ip the Spring the Feeder’s F ancy Lightly Turns 
to thoughts of — 


F you need Stockers or feed- 

ers send us your orders. It is 
a specialized, highly organized 
-part.of our business. 


Our men being always on the 
market know values and avail- 
able offerings and are therefore 
in a position to supply your 
wants to best possible advantage 


Something to Put on Grass 


We know we can satisfactorily fill them. 


CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA KANSAS CITY SOUTH ST. PAUL 
EAST ST.LOUIS SOUTH ST. JOSEPH SIOUX CITY DENVER 
EAST BUFFALO EL PASO FORT WORTH 
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General Motors Trucks — 


A PRODUCT OF 


THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Built in all sizes From 34-1 Ton to 5 Ton Capacity " is 


cAt Milwaukee, Wis.— 


%4-1 ton GMC Truck © 
in the service of the Wis- — 
consin Telephone Co. at © 
Milwaukee. This truck has — 
over 37,000 miles to its — 
credit and is good for many ~ 
years to come. Se 
Telephone companiesmust have _ 

‘ dependable and low-cost service. ‘ 
There are hundreds of GMC’s © 


in telephone service in all Pasi) 
of the United States. 


cAt Lancaster, Wis.— 


A 1%-ton GMC Truck, 
carrying a Samson Tractor 
—pboth the truck and trac- 
tor are products of the 
General Motors Corpora- 
tion. The owners of this 
truck and tractor have the 
largest industrial corpor- 
ation in the world back of 
their investment. 


These Cloverland Dealers will be glad to tell you about GMC Motor Trucks 


Union Auto Co.; Eau Claire, Wis. : Merrill-Buick Co., Merrill, Wis. J. A. Rummele Auto Co., Manitowoc, Wis. — 
Elsen & Phillips, La Crosse, Wis. i A. C. Homan Auto Co., Menasha, Wis. Raab Motor Co., Sheboygan, Wis. “4 
Service Sales Co., Green Bay, Wis. Hathaway-Buick Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Johnson Motor Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. ea 
A. G. Jennings Motor Sales, New London,Wis Munising Motor Co., Munising, Mich. Auto Supply Co., Plymouth, Wis. 
Highway Service Garage, Marathon, Wis, V.L. Lipsett, Pickford, Mich. Farm Power & Equipment Co., Lancaster, Wis. 
J. T. McCann Co., Appleton, Wis. Austin Lipsett, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Graham & Pecard, Bessemer, Mich. a4 
Cloverland Garage & Machine Works, Manis- Larson & Asplund, Ashland, Wis. W. F. Beilke, Wausau, Wis. 

tique, Mich. Bingham Motors Co., Janesville, Wis. 


OR WRITE TO eyes 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY OF WISCONSIN : Milwaukee, Wis. 


© DISTRIBUTORS FOR WISCONSIN AND UPPER MICHIGAN © 
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HEREVER there is plenty of 
grass and feed, which consti- 
- tutes the foundation of a beef 
~ industry, such cattle can be 
ete produced to support a 
ling business. 


is foundation, the industry will 
in accordance with the degree 
ch the farmers progress in their 
edge and practice of the two 
essential factors of successful 
oduction, namely; breeding and 


se factors are interdependent, 
aeither will give satisfactory re- 


by the other. The kind of 
animal possesses determines 


ling herd merits careful atten- 
This is of equal importance in 
ide or pure bred herd. Cows of 
roomy, vigorous type, having 
constitutions, as indicated by 
» deep conformation, with large 
and heart capacity strong clean 
m uzzle and large nostril, bright 
standing squarely on short legs, 
alert but gentle disposition, 
be chosen as foundation stock, 
of good quality, that do well on 
d feed rations, as indicated by 
miform fieshing, loose pliable 
ssy coat of hair, and in gen- 
imals which are not coarse or 
any respect should be se- 
for breeding purposes. If se- 
for a pure bred herd they 


Is. 
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American Hereford 


should adhere closely to all the breed 
characteristics of the breed to which 
they belong and if for a grade herd 
uniformity in beef type and an indi- 
cation of preponderance of the blood 
of one of the accepted beef breeds is 
desirable. 

Having selected the cows, serious 
consideration must be given to the 
purchase of a good bull. None other 
than a pure bred bull should be con- 
sidered for any herd whether of pure 
bred or grade breeding. Probably no 
man in this enlightened age will deny 
the importance of having a good bull 
at the head of his herd; but too often 
men lack the courage of their con- 
victions and hesitate to pay the price 
necessary to procure a really good 
bull. We _ often hear men_= say 
they would like to own a better bull 
but they cannot afford to pay the 
price. If these men would stop to 
consider, they would be forced to the 
conclusion that they cannot afford to 
use anything but a good bull though 
the price may be high. Any inferior 
bull is an expensive proposition at 
any price. To illustrate:—Pure bred 
calves by a good sire, when properly 
fed, will usually sell at two to three, 
or more, times the price obtainable 
for calves of inferior breeding. Ex- 
umples of this are evident in many 
pure bred herds all over the country. 
Suppose that by using a good bull we 
could obtain $25.00 per head more for 
our calves. It would take only a few 


‘calves to pay the difference in price 


between calves of the two classes and 


’ 


Breeders’ Association 


more often there would be a $100 or 
more difference in value. 

In case the farmer is not breeding 
pure breds the same principle holds 
true. Instances can be given of cat- 
tle which have won prizes at our 
leading fat stock shows whose dams 
were only grade cows, and which were 
dependent for their merit almost en- 
tirely upon their sires. Records show 
that practically all market topping 
steers are sired by good pure bred 
bulls. The work of Cassady & Son, 
Whiting, Ia., will illustrate the point 
in question. They have been using 
only good pure bred Hereford bulls 
on their herd of grade cows since 1889 
and have been raising baby beeves 
for the last fifteen years with which 
they have invariably topped the mar- 
Ket. They sold a load of nineteen 
head that averaged 1,120 pounds to 
Armour & Co., Chicago, last Decem- 
ber that brought $20.75 per cwt, Last 
year they sold their yearling heifers 
at $100 per head. 


The Hereford Has All the Characteristics Needful to Success Under North State Conditions, and 
Foundation Herds Can Well Be Started With a View to Future Profitable Beef Cattle Ventures. 


Hereford—Grass Cee 


The farmer who 
money out of cattle 
use a poor 
would pay 
borrow 
invest 
rather 
sire. 

The bull must not only be a good 
individual of pure breeding but must 
be prepotent to be able to persistent- 
ly sire good calves. In addition the 
cows must be prolific and regular pro- 
ducers to insure a large calf crop. 
Cows that prove to be shy breeders 
are a liability rather than an asset to 
the herd and should be culled out as 
soon as their fault is discovered. The 
calves need close attention at birth to 
avoid loss. Good care of the herd and 
close attention to the housing and 
comforts of the cows at calving time 


is to make his 
cannot afford to 
bull at any price and it 
him many times over to 
the money from his bank to 
in a bull of superior merit 
than to use a cheaper type of 


often means the difference between 
profit and loss. Then practical judg- 
ment should be used in selecting the 


best of the heifer calves to retain in 

the breeding herd and replace the 

cows that have grown too old or have 
(Continued on page 42) 


The Simple But Necessary Tools for Applying Formaldehyde to Kill “Smut” 


HE FARMER who buys a cow 
for breeding purposes demands 
of the seller a guarantee that 
she is a breeder. 

Does he demand the equivalent of 
his seed grain? 

Does he demand that the grower of 
the seed produce a certified state- 
ment as to the percent of the seed 
that will grow under favorable con- 
ditions? 

It is general observation that with 
nine farmers out of ten they do not. 

Is it important that a uniform stand 
be obtained in the grain field? Can 
you get as good returns from the field 
if only 75 per cent of the grain you 
sow grows, as compared to 95 or 100 
per cent? Recent experiments con- 
ducted at this station would indicate 
that in many sections seed oats and 
barley in particular are of only aver- 
age germinable quality. 

Of the samples of oats tested com- 
ing in from different sections of the 
state the average germination was 
92 per cent, with a range of from 72 
to 99 per cent. The seed oats test- 
ing only 72 per cent is entirely too 
low for planting. 

Barley gave an average test of 87 
per cent, with a range of from 75 to 
96 per cent. This would indicate that 
much of our barley is of poor germ- 
inable quality. 

With the high price of labor it is 
very essential that, after the neces- 


sary work and expense of getting a 
field ready, only the best possible 
seed is used for planting, otherwise 
how can we hope to secure maximum 
returns from fields? 

It makes no difference what kind of 
seeds you are planting, the following 
general rules will apply: 

Clean your seed thoroughly, using 
a good fanning mill with plenty of air 
so that all light, immature seed, will 
be blown off. It is true that some 
light seeds will germinate, but they 
will not produce the healthy, thrifty 
plantlet that will a plump, mature 
seed. 

After the seed has been thoroughly 
cleaned, take a composite sample by 
taking a part of the sample from all 
parts of the seed grain to be tested. 
Mix this composite sample thoroughly 
and count out 100 kernels. Now take 
an ordinary dinner plate, about ten 
inches in diameter and place in it two 
or three thicknesses of blotting paper. 
Wet the blotting paper so that it is 
soaked full of water. Then place the 
100 selected kernels on this plate of 
blotting paper and place two or three 
sheets of wet blotting paper over 
them. Turn a second plate over this 
in such a way as to make it as tight 
as possible. Set away in the kitchen 
or other warm room and water every 
day by sprinkling water over the top 
blotter. In about five or six days the 
test is ready to read. By using 100 
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kernels the reading is given direct, 
in per cent, each kernel representing 
1 per cent. If twenty of the kernels 
fail to germinate you have only 80 
per cent germination, and better seed 
should be secured if possible or the 
rate of planting increased to make up 
for the dead’ kernels. 

if desired, these 100 kernels can be 
soOWN iN an earthen box similar to the 
one used for starting tomato or cab- 
bage plants. By keeping it in a warm 
room and well moistened, the plants 
should be up so as to read in about 
ten days to two weeks. 

If we have taken the necessary 
steps to insure clean seed by use of 
the fanning mill and have run a ger- 
mination test and know that the seed 
will grow, the next important step is 
the treating of the seed for smut. 
Smut of oats, stinking smut of wheat, 
and covered smut of barley are very 
easily treated by means of formal- 
dehyde. This type of smut is charac- 
terised by producing balls of smut 
spores in the grain instead of produc- 
ing the normal kernel. These smut 
spores scatter over the grain and ad- 
here to the kernels. It is to destroy 
these smut spores that we treat the 
grain with formaldehyde. 

Mix one pint fresh formaldehyde 
with forty gallons of water. Clean a 
place on the barn floor and sprinkle 
with this solution. Spread the oats 
in a thin layer (four inches) and 
sprinkle with the dilute solution of 
the formaldehyde. Shovel over and 
over until every kernel is moist. Add 
layer after layer, sprinkling as _ be- 
fore. Two quarts of solution is 
enough to allow to a bushel. When 
all the grain is moistened, shovel into 
a compact heap, cover two hours with 
a blanket or canvas, then spread out 
to dry and air. Do not let the wet 
grain freeze, mould or sprout. 

The grain may be planted as soon 
as it is dry enough to run through the 
drill. Make allowance for the slightly 
swollen condition when planting. One 
pint of formaldehyde will treat from 
fifty to sixty bushels. 


G. W. PUTjINAM 


Crops Experimenter, Mich. Agricultural College 


- to this crop; and to think that 


‘ers carried on oat smut demons 


The treating of oats with forma 
hyde as a _ preventative of s2 
shows an increased yield per acre 
8.2 bushel, as demonstrated over 
period of seven years of-county 
work in thirteen different counties 
the Upper Peninsula where 1,448 


tions. a 

These demonstrations covered 
area of 14,427 acres. This actus 
made a profit to the farmers tre 
their oats, based on 75 cents a b 
for the oats, of $6.15 per acre, or 
total of $88,726.05. This in itself wor 
pay 6 per cent interest on an inye 
ment in land values of $102.50 per 
Deducting the extra amount of t 
needed to bind the bundles and 
extra amount needed for threshing 
grain, and the extra work in ca 
the oats to the granary, there y 
still be a net profit close to $6 
acre gain. It is estimated that we 
the Upper Peninsula annually g 
69,245 acres of oats. If all the ¢ 
planted were treated as has been ¢ 
onstrated by these fourteen hund 
farmers in the Upper Peninsul 
would mean an increase of $425, 


money which the Upper Peni 
farmer is losing every year can e 
be saved. 

Further information on tre 
grains for smut can be obtained 
by sending for a bulletin on the 
ject to the Director of the Experi 
Station, East Lansing, Michiga 

Many states are reporting that 
small grains are not of as high qu 
as they would expect. Cloverla1 
probably no exception, so it behooy 
every farmer who is planning on 
ting out any small grain this s 
to get busy and make sure of his 
supply. Every farmer who is not 
of his seed should get in touch 
his County Agent and secure his ¢ 
vice and help. If there is no Cour 
Agent in your County write dire¢ 
the Crops Experimenter, Upper P 
sula Experiment Station, Chatha 
Michigan. fs 
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\HE- general decting in hog- 
_ breeding throughout the corn 
belt, points to future profits 
for northern breeders. Wis- 
is the only hog producing state 
portance that has not cut down 
rk production. 
is estimated that there are 1,500,- 
ss hogs in the country than 
2 were last year. With the excep- 
airy cattle and mules, all live- 
s decreased; but the swine in- 
shows the greatest slump. 
y Wisconsin has the number 
and brood sows increased. 


lecreased her production by 15 
; since last year; Wisconsin 
d hers by 6 per cent during 
e time. Other pork producing 
f importance, including Indi- 
ois, Nebraska and Kansas, 


“States, which represents 
a consumption as that of all 
eats combined. Due to the 
rates of exchange, which 
oney so much more valu- 
Huropean moneys, foreign 
re buying very little pork 
_Exportations have been 
. If credit is extended 
- if rates of exchange be- 
ualized, it is certain that 
“make a tremendous de- 
e swine industry of the 
S 

k for pork production in 
ates is good. The corn 
less hogs than usual, 
ntinued favorable condi- 
be able to realize on this 
lump. Spring will be our op- 
t give the pigs the best of 


ime in the care and feeding 
=i = pore Te and just 


deat highly repaid. On 
r hand if great care is not 
re sure to be more or less 


ie before farrowing the 
uld be placed in a prepared 
z pen. The object of sep- 
from the others at this 
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Pork on the Hoof—Almost Certain to Prove Profitable Because Production Has Declined‘jin Every State 
Except Wisconsin, and Because There Is No Appreciable Decline in the World’s Demand For This Meat. 


Raise Hogs in the North States 


SCOTT 


College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 


farrowing pen should be light, well 
ventilated, clean, dry, comparatively 
warm and supplied with new, fresh 
bedding. The bedding should be well 
cut, and not too abundantly supplied, 
A pen that is six feet by ten feet is 
plenty large enough. Every pen 
should be equipped with fenders to 
protect the little pigs during and after 
farrowing. The fenders consist of 
two-by-eight inch shelves, built about 
seven or eight inches from the floor, 
along both sides of the corner in 
which the sow makes her bed. These 
shelves aid in preventing the sow 
from squeezing the pigs against the 
wall, or from lying on them when 
they are small. 

The farrowing pen should be well 
sprayed with some good coal tar dis- 
infectant before the sow is placed in 
it, and each week thereafter. This 
spray serves as a preventive measure 
against white scours in the little pigs, 
a disease which is contagious and 
which results in great losses each year 
to American hog breeders. 

The ration, just before farrowing, 
should be similar to that previously 
fed, but great care should be taken at 
this time to prevent constipation. It 
may be necessary to supply, in addi- 
tion to the ration at this time, such 
laxative feeds as bran and oilmeal, or 
in extreme cases a drench consisting 
of one-fourth pound epsom salts in a 
pint of warm water. 

Gentle treatment of the brood sow 
at all times, and especially at the 
time of farrowing, is of great impor- 
tance. The sow is often cross and 
bites or eats her pigs. This may be 
due to the lack of a balanced ration 
during the pregnancy period and, in 
order to satisfy her craving for pro- 
tein, she eats her own pigs. She may 
also have a feverish udder, a condi- 
tion which often follows constipation 
at farrowing time. A light applica- 
tion of kerosene, rubbed in well, will 
relieve the pain and pacify the sow. 
At birth pigs have long sharp teeth 
that are the cause of much discom- 
fort to the mother and which have no 
useful function so far as is known. 
They are also the cause of pigs 
scratching each other in fighting. 
These teeth can easily be removed 
close to the gums, with nippers made 
for the purpose that can’ be purchased 


at the hardware store. 

For twenty-four hours after farrow- 
ing the sow should receive no feed, 
but plenty of warm water. Her first 
feed should be a thin slop of bran or 
ground oats, ground barley and a lit- 
tle tankage. The amount which is fed 
to her should be gradually increased 
during a period of ten days. After ten 
days or two weeks the sow should be 
given al] the grain that she will clean 
up two or three times a day. The fol- 
lowing mixtures are good for suckling 
SOWS: 

1. 


40 pounds ground barley or corn. 
20 pounds middlings. 

30 pounds ground oats. 

6 pounds tankage. 

4 pounds chopped alfalfa. 


2. 


50 pounds ground barley or corn. 
35 pounds ground middlings. 

10 pounds oilmeal. 

5 pounds tankage. 


oH 
50 pounds ground barley, oats or 


corn. 
50 pounds middlings. 


Feed these rations with skim milk 
or buttermilk at the rate of two or 
three pounds to each pound of grain 
fed. The same mineral mixtures that 
are fed to pregnant sows should be 
kept before the sows and their litters 
at all times. 

Pasture crops, if used properly, re- 
duce the cost of pork production 20 
per cent. Good pasture for all pigs 
during the growing period is of the 
greatest importance. Put the sow and 
her litter out on rye or blue grass 
pasture as soon as the snow is off the 
ground and*growth has begun. Oats, 
peas and rape, or red clover should be 
used later—to furnish pasture from 
early June until a hard freeze occurs 
in the fall. Rape alone. and alfalfa 
are other pasture crops that are good 
during the summer months. 

Plenty of exercise is essential at 
this time for both the sow and the 
litter. It keeps the pigs from becom- 
ing too fat, 


and from developing . 


thumps, which kills and stunts large 
numbers of pigs each year. One of 
the big advantages of early pasturage 
is that it furnis shes exercise for the 
sow and her litter, 

A “creep” is a valuable piece of 
equipment for the feeding pen, and 
will provide a place in which the small 
pigs can be given a special, highly 
protein, growing ration. The creep is 
a small pen, connected with the pen 
occupied by the sows, into which onlv 
the smal] suckling pigs can enter. The 
pen will make weaning a simpler mat- 
ter and will provide protection for the 
little fellows against being hurt by the 
larger hogs at feeding time. If there 
ig not an abundant supply of skim 
milk or buttermilk, it can be fed to the 
pigs in the creep, where it will be of 
greatest economic value. 

The impression among many farm- 
ers of the northern states who have 
not tried raising hogs for market that 
the industry may not be profitable 
without plenty of corn is very erron- 
eous. Experiments conducted at the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture show 
that barley is a very good substitute 
for corn; in fact, barley was found to 
be more economical and the results 
were as satisfactory as with the corn- 
fed lot. Barley yields heavy crops in 
the north, so the feeding problem is 
only a choice of ration between corn 
and barley. 

Most farmers in the northern states 
keep a herd of cows, but not a suffi- 
cient number of hogs to consume all 
the skim milk. Where the ratio of 
hogs is not proportioned to the dairy 
herd, the farmer is losing a large 
amount of money each year which 
should represent clear profit in pork, 


Hogs of a strong type and good root- 
ers are also an asset to farmers liv- 
ing in those sections where a specified 
amount of land clearing each year en- 
ters into progressive farming. Hogs 
will do a wonderful job in helping 
dig out the roots and brush, saving 
time and money and considerable hard 
work with the grub hoe. Rooting 
gives the hogs good exercise while 
they gather vegetable and mineral sub- 
stance that makes them hardy. 


Breeds are a matter of preference, 
but the farmer should be guided in se- 
lection by the experience gathered at 
the northern agricultural experimental 
stations, and the advice of his county 
agent. 


BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP 


M... Nepks Oil 


Secretary Northern Minnesota 
Sheep Growers’ Association 


ERHAPS black sheep, or maybe 
black shepherds, have crept into 
the fold here and there, in the 
northern states. 

They aren’t black because they want 
to be. They were just made black by 
their surroundings. 

They mulled around in black places; 
they didn’t know just how to play the 
game. And before they got through, 
they came out of it all, a little shame- 
faced perhaps, and looking rather 
black to some of us who think we 
know and are sure 
we love, the sheep 
game as it is 
played in the 
North Country — 
and particularly if 
we play it on our 
cut-over tracts. 

Let me give you, 
and request you to 
use, if you will, 
some information 
about this game 
that I have gath- 
ered in my capa- 
city as secretary 
of the Northern 
Minnesota Sheep 
Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Let Ole Johnson, 
who lives within 
seventy-five miles 
from where I 
write, step to the 
stand. 

Ole says that it { 
is a fine thing to 
have some. sheep 
up in this country, 
for clearing land. 
He says that in his 
sheep pasture he 
cuts down the big- 
gest trees and in 
the summer the 
sheep take all the 
new sprouts that 
come up. In the 
winter he _ feeds i 
them corn fodder, 
hay, and bean 
straw. He says 
they ‘are just wild 
after the bean 
straw. Turnips and 
rutabagas are also 
good feed for them. 
Salt is handy and 
in the winter he 
keeps both water 
and salt near for | 
the sheep. He still 
has eighteen after 
selling twenty. He 
says he found that 
“tickle grass” is 
very injurious to 
them. 

Alright, Ole, you 
are excused. 

Will Alonzo W. Plaisted please take 
the stand and tell us what his experi- 
ence has been with sheep? 

Certainly! 

Started with seven ewes in the 
spring of 1917. Right off, the first 
spring, six of the ewes had twin lambs 
all of which did fine. With watching 
and care about every lamb can be 
saved after another spring. Don’t 
believe that is possible, however, 
when they are left to run in the pas- 
ture by themselves at lambing time. 
Glad I started with a small bunch as 
I’ve been learning from experience 
what a sheep needs. Have averaged 
about seven pounds of wool per sheep 
but have had some that go to ten and 
twelve pounds even. 

Roy Cook, please tell us your ex- 
perience. 

My sheep pay well. Lambs aver- 
age about one and one-third per ewe. 
The fleeces average eight pounds. 
Seventy fleeces brought $300. Sixty 
sheep and forty-five lambs summer- 
pastured on brush land well set with 


blue grass. After 
stacking time the 
sheep were given 
the run of the 
fields. Used a 
straw shed for shelter. Kept them 
on a separate lot from the other 
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stock. Had one spring, when I wasn’t 
careful to dip the sheep after shear- 
ing, and the ticks went to the lambs. 
Those affected went about twenty 
pounds underweight. 

Roy thinks he’ll dip them regular 


the average was 
eight pounds to 
the fleece and one 
fleece went to ten 
pounds. He has 
twenty-seven sheep. 

Now comes a man who has been 
raising sheep for twelve years. Fred 
Dorn, how about it? 

Sheep are the most profitable live 
stock on the farm. I have forty sheep. 
I provide only open sheds and pasture 
them on new and brushy pastures. 


The Picturesque Log Barn, First Shelter for the Settler's First Flock. 


after this. 

George Savoy, what about you? 

I’m in the second year of sheep busi- 
hess and find it is a good thing so far. 
I’ve had the best of luck. I let them 
run out all over the cut-over country 
just like the cattle. In fly time they 
stay in all day and go out to feed at 
night—no trouble at all. I have twen- 
ty-two old ewes, of which thirteen 
brought thirteen lambs; nine more 
are yet to lamb.. Oats in the bundle 
does better for the sheep than clear 
oats. My sheep were in better condi- 
tion on cut-over land than sheep I 
have seen on tame pasture, when I 
went out to buy some more. And get 
this—every farmer in the cut-over 
country is making a big mistake if 
he does not raise a flock of sheep. 

Now comes a man who will tell you, 
from his five years of experience, that 
sheep is the only kind of animal that 
can live on poplar timber land with 
heavy under brush. Peter Bliason fur- 
ther says that he has not kept close 
track of his wool yield, but one year 


Good care must be taken at lambing 
time to provide a warmer place. Brush 
leaves and weeds are eaten with great 
relish by the sheep. I lost more sheep 
from dogs than from all other causes 
combined. 

This one will knock your eye out! 
Lets hear J. J. Waffensmith: 

Started in 1907,- with two scrub 
ewes and from them have bred up to 
a flock of 100 of the finest. Sold last 
year’s wool for $436, and lambs for 
$856, making a total of $1,292. Listen 
—use cutover land for pasture. If the 
brush is small it is good but when it 
is too large they will not eat it. Ad- 
vise a man without previous experi- 
ence to start with a small flock. Have 
a shed which is not warm, but is dry 
and has no draughts. Fed wild hay 
and oats straw last winter and a little 
oats to help make stronger lambs. A 
good lamb crop is what we’re after. 
Gets about 150 per cent lambs to the 
number of sheep. What I’ve done any 
other man can do with sheep. 

Speaking of wolves, George L. Snell 


oF Da 


his sheep being in the thick 
and heavy brush, because h 
the wolves howling so much, 
fears were unnecessary. Th 
never bothered the sheep at 
started with six and now h 
seven. George suggests that | 
farmer ought to have a flock, so 
in the fall it would be easy tos 
in carload lots, which would h 
market at its origin. He lost he 

on his lam 

first, for th 

son that hi 

ters ( 


his place, ] 
erages one and 
third lambs 
ewe. He has 
shed and his_ 
are out every da 
all winter long. F 
has cut-over |, 
pasture and | 
seeded no — 
gerass in it, 
them wild hay 
straw in the wir 
ter—with oats add 
ed during 
breeding seas n 


says V. Came 
and then fin 
sheep pay 
than an 


He cuts ov 3y, 
land and th 
the sheep 
down an j 
seeds it to 
and timothy. 
them anyth hin 
happens to 
can get for t 
the winter. 
Take the kin 
sheep you. 
best, says Wil 
Pierce, after 
years of 
ence with t 
has fifty-five’ 
Lambs aver: 
more per e 


that keep cae 2 


Cut-over land- 
the brush and ‘ 
down and burn the brush—and 
sheep will keep the sprouts do 
only grass that will stand shee] 
native grass that will come 
again. Timothy they will 
short time. Before you mar 
lambs turn them into clover 
for about six or eight week: 
will fatten them in fine shap 
any grain. 

It depends more on the man t 
does on the beast, whether sh 
be successful or not, says 4 
son. He’s had them for fourte 
He always found it to be mor 
fault than anything else 
sheep were lost. Tells — 
summer he lost seven shee 
he was pumping water—ice ¢ 
the sheep when one of his n 
came up and asked ee Ww. 


e cold water on a hot day in the 
immer time now—any more—no, 
rree; and he keeps a bottle of pine 
‘r round handy, too—yes, sirree, he 
des that. He also found early lamb- 
ga loser. He has sheared as high 
, fifteen pounds of wool from one 
veep. He also made the discovery 
at to let the sheep run in the hazel 
jush all winter doesn’t pay. He got 
ily six pounds per fleece the spring 
ter he had done that. He might 
ive raised the average if he had im- 
orted some cotton pickers to pick the 
dol off the brush where it had pulled 
? the sheep. He uses cutover land, 
iseeded. 

“Gauge the size of the flock by the 
aount of feed you can get for winter- 
g them,” he says. “It’s easy to keep 
large flock in the summer, but do 
i try to keep more than you have 
ed for in the winter.” 

Joel Ellestad came to Northern Min- 
‘sota in 1914 and started with forty 
eep. He has 115 and says that no 
e should start on a cutover land 
rm - without a flock of sheep. They 
e the best property he has. He win- 
red the sheep two winters with noth- 
= but wild brush hay, with good re- 
Its. Had only a straw shed the first 
‘0 years, but now has a good sheep 
rn 

Why go on? I have a lot more such 
stimony. For twenty years I have 
iveled all over Northern Minnesota. 
| fourteen counties I have been on 
actically every trail on which it was 
ssible to drive a horse in the sum- 
x time. My business was soliciting 
‘d negotiating real estate mortgage 
ms. Without knowing positively, 
[t with very good reasons for believ- 
3 so, I think that for a long time I 
(ne in contact with more of the pi- 
cers at their homes in the forests 
{in any other man in the business in 
tthern Minnesota. I have slept on 


. 


’as secretary 


By and By They Earn Enough to Support This Type of Barn. 


They Become Regular Family Pets After Awhile. 


their floors and in their haylofts when 
other room was not available. Hun- 
dreds of them got their first loan on 
their homesteads through me. That 
may seem out of place for me to state, 
but I am stating it in order to qualify 
as an expert witness on my own ac- 
count. 

While going over in my mind the 
foreclosures — which were compara- 
tively very few—I can recall only one 
farmer who was also a sheep owner, 
whose farm was foreclosed. The fact 
that those who had a small flock of 
sheep seemed always to be able to 
meet their interest, stands prominent- 
ly out in my twenty years of work in 
the real es- 
tate mort- 
gage game. | 

Based on 
information I 
gathered in 
my capacity 


of the North- 
ern Minne- 
sota Sheep 
Growers’ As- 
sociation 
there were in 
1917 about 
1,600 sheep 
owners in 
fourteen 
counties in 
the so-called 
cut-over area 
in Northeast- 
ern Minne- 
sota. They 
owned over 
30,000. sheep. 
As may be 
seen by the 
few who test- 
ified, and who 
I selected at 
random, they 


Here the Farm Flock Is Housed in a Plain Board Shed. 


are almost uniformly successful. They 
recommend beginning in a small way, 
and generally speaking everyone who 
has sheep recommends the keeping of 
a flock of sheep, on lands in the cut- 
over area. They need very little at- 
tention except in lambing time and 
they need very little except a good 
shed to protect them from draughts 
and the cold, wet periods. They can 


find a living on the native grasses and 
brush, and if started on a small scale 
that is with a small flock—they will 
let enough sunshine in as time goes on 
to take care of the pasture for their 
own increase and for other stock as 
well. 


In that con- 
nection I 
have in mind 
aypyouneg 
Dane. Peter 
had a home- 
stead of 160 
acres. It was 
wild cut-over 
land. He built 
a modest set 
of log build- 
ings, such as 
any beginner 
who had only 
$14 to start 
with might 
attempt. He 
worked out 
in the woods 


during the 
winter and 
got a. little 


money— less 
than $250 as 
I remember 
it. He then 
bought twen- 
ty sheep and 
woven wire 
f,e.n ei nig 
enough to 


fence twenty acres. He managed this 
by using a chattel mortgage on his 
sheep and using his credit as far as he 
could with the local hardware dealer. 
The next year he moved his sheep 
into the next twenty acres, which he 
again fenced with woven wire. The 
first twenty acres had been opened to 
the sunshine’ to such an extent by the 
sheep that he seeded it to tame 
grasses and turned in two or three 
cows which he had bought. He kept 
buying calves and putting them in 
with the cows, used the brush hook to 
help the cows out, and in two or three 
years had a very elegant brushless 
tract of twenty acres. The third year 
he fenced off another twenty acres. 
His flock of sheep, after selling some 
and selling the wool, helped him along 
nicely to get his land cleared, in- 
creased the utility of the land for pas- 
ture for the cattle and just last year, 
I met him again. He had sold his 160 
acres—which he had owned about 
eight years—for $3,500. His sheep had 
brought him another $2,000 plus, and 
his cattle and machinery a little less 
than $3,500 more. In a little over eight 
years he had increased his capital 
from $14 to approximately $9,000. 
Peter had an idea that sheep had a 
place on a cutover farm. His farm 
was not on a main road. When I saw 
his place the first time it took more 
than ten mils of driving on trails to 
go the six mi'e3; which he ‘ived from 
town. 

What’s the program for cutover 
lands? Sheep on every farm! Not 
sheep only, but sheep. What my 
friend Peter Bart could do can be 
done by anyone else who is willing to 
work on a tract of cutover land. Peter 
was not a physical giant either. He 
was only a little fellow, weighing 
about 150 pounds and in poor health— 
in fact, that was one of the reasons 

(Continued on poge 43) 
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And a Few Years Later the Owner Builds With Concrete. 
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Getting At the Pep im 


Commercial Fertilizers 
By ROBERT AMUNDSON 


Agricultural Wisconsin 


Silage Corn on a Fertilized Plot 


OW long is a string? 
It is just as easy to answer that 
question as it is to say whether 
fertilizers pay or not. 

To use them just because they are 
labeled “Fertilizers” does not pay. 

Used for a purpose and with regard 
for the object to be attained they do 
pay—and pay big. 

By experiments and hundreds of ac- 
tual field tests the Menominee River 
Sugar Company has found that in the 
majority of cases, a heavy potash fer- 
tilizer gives returns far in excess of 
the money expended. It has been 
demonstrated that certain kinds give 
good returns when used on grains and 
meadows. 

Our experience with their use is 
limited largely to potatoes and corn, 
and for that reason we will confine our 
discussions to these two major farm 
crops: particularly the first—potatoes: 
“the settlers’ insurance—the farmers’ 
pay envelopes.” 


Agent Oconto County, 


Three essential substances— 
nitrogen, phosphorus and pot- 
ash—are the limiting factors 
of plant growth. No chain is 
stronger than its weakest 
link; and no soil is more pro- 
ductive than the least abun- 
dant of these is able to supply 
it with the necessities of life. 

Food, clothing and _ shelter 
are necessery for man to live 
in our climate. If he had a 
king’s palace, but no food or 
clothing, he would soon die; 
or if he had food alone, he 
could not survive. A plant, 
deprived of one of its necessi 
ties, soon turns sick and if 
does not die, it stands a livin 
example of lack oi “constitt 
tional vigor.” 

When the northern states 
were first settled by lumber 
men, it was not expected that 
crops like potatoes could be 
grown; as the country became 
cleared up and the sun hit the 
ground, and as it dried up 
earlier in the spring, it was 
discovered that potatoes did 
very well. After a time corn 
of the early varieties was tried 
out, and found to do fairly well, but 
was often caught with the first early 
frosts. 

Now conditions have changed. Corn 
is grown successfully, although even 
now the earlier varieties are preferred 
because of the “short season.” It is 
not so much a question of “short sea- 
son” as it is a question of “short ra- 
tions” for the corn. It is necessary, 
in order to get good corn, to keep it 
moving; and to keep it moving, it 
must have proper rations. Like an 
army “it moves on its stomach,” and 
will stand a lot more grief if well fed. 

It is questionable whether it is pol- 
icy to attempt to feed the corn on 
commercial nitrogen all through the 
season; but it does pay to put some of 
this available growth producing ele- 
ments where the plant can get at it 
when it starts off. 


“A job well started is half done.” 
This is true of the corn plant. Give 


Ph 


it a good start in the spring 
and half your troubles are 
over. The nitrogen in ‘a com- 
mercial fertilizer is like moth- 
er’s milk to a calf. 

Edward Cisar of Peshtigo, 
Wis., writes: ‘All through the 
growing season the fertilized 
corn looked as though it were 
planted two weeks earlier than 
the remainder of the corn.” 

Frank Wetzel, Gillett, Wis., 
says: “Corn matured 20-21 
days sooner than corn planted 
one day later without fertil- 
izers.” 

The phosphatus in the fertil- 
izers helps to fill the kernel 
and will make hard corn. 

Without a doubt when used 
at the rate of 300 pounds per 
acre, 150 pounds in the row on 
corn, a fertilizer with a high 
percent of phosphatus may 
make the difference between 
a crop and a failure. It is one 
of the things that makes good 
ripe corn possible. 

While commercial fertilizers 
help to ripen and make a plump 
corn, still more striking ex- 
amples are those of potatoes, 
grown with the use of this stock yard 
refuse. Potatoes, like root crops, de- 
mand an abundant supply of potash. 
While it is desirable that they keep 
growing after they are planted, the 
northern “short season” is not pro- 
hibitive for this crop. 

Francis Kerr, Oconto, Wis., used a 
3-8-6 fertilizer—which cost, in the 
spring of 1919, about $80 per ton—at 
the rate of 1,060 pounds per acre on 
six acres of early Ohios. With no 
other fertilizer, this gave him a yield 
of 150 bushels per acre. The potatoes 
were dug about Aug. 27 and put on the 
early market for $2.00 per bushel. He 
used the same combination on his late 
potatoes (Rurals) which gave about 
the same yield. At one edge of the 
field, where the fertilizer ran out when 
planting, five hills were dug and the 
potatoes held in two hands! 

Cota Bros., Oconto Wis., tried six 
dollars worth of potato fertilizer on 
six rows. Those rows when dug, 


Commercial Fertilizer Make These Po at 


yielded three bushels more p 
than the unfertilized. This, 
tatoes at $1.50 per bushel, ga 
per cent on the investment. 

J. I. Ethridge, manager of the 
Company farms, used 500 po 0 
3-8-6 fertilizer with potatoes on 
was considered a run out pie 
land. The potatoes were plant 
July 7th and yielded about 150 
per acre. Early Ohios from th 
field won first premium at the 
potato show in the individual 
He would not think of planti 
tatoes without it. ¢ 

O. B. George had one acre 
land. He had no manure, but » 
his hopes on 1,500 pounds of 
commercial fertilizers. The fi 
a trifle over one acre, gave a 
about 450 bushels. This was ce! 
and is now about all sold for : 
bushel, a gross return of oem 
from a single acre! 

(Continued on page 45) 


[4 HERE are two reasons for the 
ia great and rather sudden im- 
_ petus that has been given the 
beekeeping industry in the 
at Lakes basin, and these same 
) reasons are influencing commer- 
beekeepers of the east and the 
states to seek locations “up 
h” in a region that had long been 
ered so cold that bees could not 


in the last year Northern Mich- 
an, Northern Wisconsin, and North- 
‘mn Minnesota have sprung into al- 
ost national prominence as an “ideal 
se country.” A few commercial bee- 
xepers moved their yards into this 
‘gion last summer and fall, and thou- 
nds of new colonies will find homes 
the north this year. 
No matter what a country is, irre- 
‘ective of soil and climate, there is 
re to be found among the sturdy 
oneers men and women bent upon 
ying out one or more of the indus- 
fal activities that had been a more 
less important factor in their com- 
anity environments back home. So 
re and there in widely scattered 
jeas a farmer or his wife, or some 
son living in a small lumbering vil- 
Ze or mining camp, made an invest- 
ent ina colony or two of bees. Some 
lonies died during the winter— 
irved to death. Others came through 
excellent condition, multiplied with 
tounding rapidity and crops of honey 
‘re harvested that caused the owners 
| be amazed. 
Quite naturally, those who lost their 
‘onies pronounced the enterprise a 
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failure, never stopping to ascertain the 
cause, and scoffed at successes re- 
ported perhaps a hundred miles dis- 
tant. They declared “it can’t be done” 
and dismissed beekeeping from their 
minds. 

Few, if any, of the successful pio- 
neer beekeepers tried to analyze the 
elements that contributed to success 
—they merely bought additional sup- 
ers for their increase each year, and 
smilingly pocketed the increasing pro- 
fits each season. 

Thus beekeeping in the Great Lakes 
basin was maintained for a generation, 
few persons being interested in honey 
production, except in the fall of the 
year, and then they bought their win- 
ter’s supply at a bee yard, if there 
happened to be one in their commun- 
ity, or from a peddler living miles 
away who made annual house-to- 
house visits with samples of the prod- 
uct. As there was a standing market 
at home or nearby for honey, those 
who kept bees continued in the busi- 
ness, but there was comparatively 
little elaboration of the industry until 
the closing year of the world war. 

Beekeeping in other sections of the 
United States, although on a commer- 
cial basis, had not been a very allur- 
ing enterprise, with honey selling at 
18 cents a pound, until unprecedented 
demands for sugar to meet war re- 
quirements placed heavy restrictions 
upon the use of sugar. Honey being 
the nearest substitute for sugar agents 
for manufacturers of confections and 
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“hese Are Typical North-Country Apiaries, and Are Illustrative of the Success Where Basswood, Clover and Successive Flora Provide a Bountiful Supply of Nectar 


(PHOTOS BY COURTESY OF DEPARTMENT OF ENTOMOLOGY, MICHIGAN AGRIGULTURAL COLLEGE) 


cookies were sent scurrying over the 
country to buy up all the honey avail- 
able, and the price of honey began to 
move up. With advancing prices came 
a new interest in beekeeping, and the 
little white boxes in the orchards, 
back yards, and under the shade trees, 
assumed banking significance. Bees 
work for nothing, put in long hours 
without complaint, and rustle their 
living and that of their owners in the 
free air of America. Profits were big 
and colonies could double and triple 
each year. 

When a business demonstrates that 
it is profitable others want to get into 
it, and those already in it give it more 
care in order to increase profits. Bees 
were studied as never before, bee jour- 
nals and periodicals took on new life 
and their subscription lists grew while 
the texts teemed with expert informa- 
tion on beekeeping. Bee books that 
had burdened the shelves of book 
stores found purchasers. Bee statis- 
ticians got busy and to the amuse- 
ment of beekeepers throughout the 
country, it was learned that northern 
bees produced the most honey per col- 
ony of any in the United States. Many 
beekeepers in milder climates refused 
to believe the reports, but experts, 
knowing the figures to be true, set 
about diligently to learn the reason, 
or reasons, for the remarkable suc- 
cesses scored in districts that had 
never been heard of as a “bee coun- 
try.” 

‘The two reasons for the success of 


. WE ALSO KEEP A BEE 
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beekeeping in the north were found 
to be these: 

First, the long, steady winters. 

Second, the abundance of early flora 
that insured a successful brood-rearing 
season, Added to this early flora was 
a successive crop of nectar producing 
flowers, so that the honey flow was 
continuous until late fall. 

The reason the long, cold, steady 
winters of the north are more desir- 
able for successful beekeeping than 
elsewhere, is very plain to the prac: 
tical beekeeper. In climates where 
cold days are sporadic and warm per- 
iods intervene, the bees note the ris- 
ing temperature, become restless, and 
not infrequently move out of their win- 
ter quarters to the open air. Such 
moves are disastrous, and even if the 
bees do not escape, the continuous un- 
rest and agitation in the hives are 
dangers dreaded by beekeepers. 

In the Lake Superior district when 
winter arrives it remains until spring. 
At no time does the temperature 
reach a point where the bees will be- 
come uneasy and start a revolt against 
being kept in closed quarters. A con- 
stant temperature of about 40 degrees 
or even lower, will keep the bees quiet 
all winter. In fact, they are content 
to remain in an almost dormant state 
until the awakening with spring. 

Under these conditions, if properly 
fed and cared for, strong, vigorous 
colonies emerge from the bee cellar 
or winter quarters in the spring, phy- 
sically prepared for the brood-rearing 
season. They commence flying about 

(Continued on page 41) 
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BETSEY—Queen of the Northland | 


Just Cow—the Dairy Cow—Will Bring the Final Answer to That 
Oft-asked Question: “How Can I Best Succeed on My Cut-over Farm?” 


ATTLE will range the cut-over By F. W. LUENING 


country. They will fatten there, yak 


cattle. It need not mean regis 
cattle. The first cows need not 
essarily be thoroughbreds. — 


and will top the market— 
when men learn how to range 
cattle on cut-over land. 

Sheep will thrive in this same coun- 
try. They, too, will top the market, 
and their clips will surprise the sheep 
men of other places—when men learn 
how to handle large flocks in the cut- 
over country. 

But, whatever beef cattle and sheep 
may do, the ultimate answer to the 
oft-asked question, “How can I best 
succeed on my cut-over farm?” will 
come from the dairy cow. The dairy 
cow is the answer. 

Betsy is Queen of the Northland. 

When the settler has cleared the 
first five acres, his best insurance 
against failure is the dairy cow. As 
the acreage grows, so will the dairy 
herd. That herd will bring him an in- 
come every month, in one form or an- 
other. It may be cash, and it may be 
just milk—for himself and his family. 
In time, there will be cream _ ship- 
ments, there will be skim milk left on 
the place, and then there will be hogs 
to use the skim milk. Gradually, a 
dairy farm, with all its diversified side 
lines, will grow up. 

The dairy cow has brought success 
to the agriculture of Michigan, Wis; 
consin and Minnesota. The same cow 
has made Wisconsin the greatest 
dairy state in the union. Her prod- 
ucts run into billions, and take first 
place in the industries of the com- 


placed her in class B in the advanced 
registry, and this is surely a credit- 
able showing for a young cow. 

‘Dairy cattle can do as well in 
Northern Wisconsin and Michigan as 
they can in Southern Wisconsin—or in 
other words, as well as they do in Cli- 
mates generally considered a little 
warmer.” 

How dairying has crept into the 
north country, and how successful it 
is, might be illustrated by many repe- 
titions of experiences similar to this. 
It would, however, be needless repeti- 
tion. Dairying needs no illustrations, 
and no arguments, 

It is true that in unsettled sections 
the market for milk is not what it 
ought to be. That, however, is a tem- 
porary situation. When settlement is 
earried out in a colony wa¥, and when 
groups of families establish them- 
selves in any district, then markeis 
promptly follow them. Milk can be 
shipped long distances, and distribu- 
tors are constantly reaching out for 
better supplies, Creameries and 
cheese factories quickly follcw the 
supply. Co-operative creameries are 
successful if properly managed. 

It is, of course, true that the single 
settler, or the small group, away from 
the market, has difficulty at first in 
meeting the marketing situation. Hven 
so. however, it pays the settler to keep 
one or more dairy cows. Before he 
has built up a herd, the market will 


weakness in young chicks, or ducks, 
or geese, or turkeys. So, even when 
milk cannot be marketed, in its orig- 
inal state, it can be marketed in the 
form of pork or dressed poultry. 

In the meantime, the dairy herd is 
gradually increasing. As years go by, 
and markets develop, the herd 
achieves the paramount place in the 
new farmers’ activities. It begins to 
produce a monthly milk check—and 
nothing is better than a steady and 
regular income, upon which to con- 
tinue expansion, and development. 

This very check, too, makes dairy- 
ing itself a pleasanter occupation. As 
the herd grows, and the check grows 
with it, the farmer is enabled to pur- 
chase the improvements needful to 
successful dairying: the right barn 
equipment, first of all; then a milking 
machine, and then the other modern 
adjuncts to dairying to help take the 
drudgery out of the work. 

If there is an objection to dairying, 
it lies in the irksome task of milking 
regularly every day, 365 days a year, 
and twice during each of the 365 peri- 
ods. There is no Christmas holiday, 
no. Fourth of July lay-off, and no 
Thanksgiving rest for the dairy farm- 
er. But modern inventive genius has 
given him the milking machine, and 
has given him barn equipment, and 
utensils that minimize the work. The 
dairy herd has given him assurance 
that if he will sacrifice, the herd will 


_ ought, however, be good grades 
is just as easy, and only a litt 
expensive, to start with a 800 
“cow, aS with a poor scrub. 
turns will be greater from the 
And later on, as the 
creases, the farmer will not be 
to cull out, and practically hi 


Ina new country, it also is 
necessary that thoroughbred bu 
These bulls ought to 
chased by some sort of “com 
arrangement—unless, of cours 
-are one or more farmers willi 
make the expenditure for hi 


group of farmers to pool the 
sources and acquire one or mor 
oughbred bulls for the use of th 
It is very much beti 
cheaper, to do this at the ver 
ning—when the first dairy cow: 
coming into the country, an 
the first foundations of futur 
herds are being laid. 
time, that the tendency toward 
is the greatest. Someone buys 
simply because she se 
Others follow his example. | 
ly numbers of cheap scrubs hay 
into the country. 

In a short time the breed 
tion comes up, and perhaps_ 
buys a scrub bull at the nea 
The bull is used, ca 


monwealth. And what the dairy cow 
has done for the southern half of these 
states, she will do for the northern 
half. 

Sheep grazing will be successful in 
each of these states. Large flocks 
will range, and in a year or two large 
ranches will be in operation. Small increase. 
flocks already are extremely success- Often, too, these same products help 
ful. make the poultry flock successful, and 

Gradually, as more lands are spell the difference between vigor and 
cleared, and the brush line is pushed 
back, dairy cattle will be substituted 
for sheep. There will be men, of 
course, who will remain sheep grow- 
ers. They will be eminently success- 
ful, 

But, for the farmer and_ settler, 
taken as a whole, the dairy cow will 
offer the surest and final medium to- 
ward success. 

Beef cattle will be successfully 
ranged in large herds on many of the 
lands in the Great Lakes basin, but 
they, too, will be most successful in 
the hands of a few men, and they, 
too, will pave the way for the dairy 
cow. 

The north country ought to encour- 
age cattle and sheep grazing. It 
ought to point out the correct meth- 
ods to follow in these fields of live 
stock endeavor, but in the end, the 
north country should turn to the dairy 
cow. Dairying is the ultimate destiny 
of the entire Great Lakes basin. How 
well dairying works out, even in the 
newer sections of the basin, is illus- 
trated by many men who have at- 
tempted it. Up in Big Bay, Michigan, 
is the Bay Cliffs’ Stock Farm. Regis- 
tered Guernseys are bred there. Jay 
B. Deutsch is the owner of this farm. 
In January, he said: 

“Some months ago, I started a farm 
for the purpose of breeding thorough- 
bred Guernsey cattle. I have com- 
pleted the building of a large barn, 
and my herd at the present time con- 
sists of eighteen females and two 
males. Between now and next spring, 
I will probably increase this herd to 
forty head. Criterion’s Betsy of Bell- 
view, recently completed a year’s test, 
making 8,503.71 pounds of milk, and 
403.29 pounds of butter fat. This 


porn, they grow to maturity, 
prove to be even poorer serv 
their parents. The communit 
gles along, just manages to n 
meet, and individual farme: 
a surplus only after the gre 
sacrifice. Then gradually, © 
ize that they started wrong, 
they must begin all over again. 
cull out their herds, buy ne 
and after many years, get 
the basis that should have 
at the beginning. 
On the other hand, if ine: ib 
purchased are good grades, 
will be only a few dollars f 
Chen if a group of farmer 
gether, and buy a registered b 
needs will be adequately and 
inet for a number of year 
herds will be increased, an 
crease will be valuable stock- -I 
scrub stuff. 
In time, each farmer will 
herd sufficiently large to war 
seeping of his own sire. — 
reaches that state, he will 7 V 
sire himself—pure-bred ar 
tered. His foundation her 
bred up to a high standard 
lence, and the pure bred bu 
_ lhe acquires will rapidly place 
a, class with the best dairy 
It also is highly necess 

- berculosis-free dairy cattl 
used in a new country. 
heighth of absurdity to sta 
eased stock. When the fi 
purchased, the buyer shoul 
upon a test, proving that 
free from tuberculosis. If 
the herd, he should always 
that he is not adding diseas 
He should see that these ¢ 
kept in quarters where fr 
ways prevails. Fresh air - 
guarantee against tuberculo 
air will not cure the dise: 
the herd is free from it, 
away from foul, crampe 
the chances of contrac 
ease are reduced to a m 
As the herd grows, th 
should himself see that tl 
plied annually. ‘Tuber u 
start at pe time. 


make him successful, will pay for his 
farm, the comforts and luxuries that 
go to make a happy farm life, and will 
maintain the fertility of his soil for all 
time, leaving him richer acres each 
year, and a constantly increasing cap- 
ital in the form of producing cows. 
When the settler or farmer makes 
a beginning, it should be the right be- 
ginning. This means well-bred dairy 


have followed him. In the meantime, 
the products of the cow give him the 
best food he or his family can ever 
hope to use, and these same products 
of the cow make possible the feeding 
of one or more brood sows, and their 


Quietly They Are Building the Agriculture of the North—Following Close 
Upon the Heels of Sturdy Pioneer Beef Herds and Flocks of Hardy Sheep. 


in very rapidly go through the en- 
re herd. If testing is neglected for 
period of years. the dairyman may 
ake up, some day, to an infection 
‘at has taken hold of every animal. 
e may then lose his entire herd, to- 
other with all of the painstaking 
ork of years, in building up that 
ard, and a market for its production. 
Dairying then, is an aim toward 
hich every man in the northern 
tates can safely look forward. He 
ust, however, start with good grade 
ock. He must use thoroughbred, 
gistered bulls, and he must see that 
s new herds are free, and kept free, 
om tuberculosis. 

Dairying in the North Country is no 
fferent than dairying in anywhere 
‘3e, It should, as indicated, be start- 
.a small way, unless the settler 
Cleared land that insures an abun- 
mee of feed. Two or three dairy 
ttle can, of course, be kept in inex- 
nsive buildings. That is, little more 
‘an log sheds. are necessary. While 
‘rthern winters are rigorous, the no- 
m that temperatures are extremely 
wy, and that snow is piled high 
rough the wititer months is errone- 


a. 

‘The traveler who leaves Illinois, for 
ance, in mid-January, and travels 
‘the shores of Lake Superior, will 
d but little difference in climatic 
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¢(ditions. He will find almost as 
mh snow in IUinois as in Northern 
Wiconsin or Michigan. He will find 
ulost the same temperatures prev- 
alit in the two places on the same 
( Sa % 

iggestion and imagination play a 
ae part in our conception of cli- 
me, As men travel northward, they 
43ct colder weather and more snow. 
A; consequently they THINK the 
r is colder and the snow deep- 
\ careful study of weather re- 


a ‘southern states. It doesn’t dif- 
‘however, from the dairying of the 
uccessful and most prosperous 
sections in the United States. 
shelter must be provided, and 
, be warm shelter—a good tight 
1, with reasonably tight east, 
L south walls; but sufficient 

on to maintain the health of 
Ty cattle. The first building 
e inexpensive. As the herd 
3, and as new land is cleared, 
l be reason for increasing 
area and expense of the build- 
here will gradually come the 
airy barns of Southern Wis- 


consin or Northern Illinois. The 
helds, in the meantime, also are en- 
larging. Clover should be a standard 
crop. It is a natural crop in the north 
country. It is the best possible hay 
crop at this time. 

In future years, alfalfa may replace 
it. So long as the land is compara- 
tively new, clover seems to offer the 
dairyman the best and most reliable 
supply of roughage. 

Corn can be grown in almost every 
county. It will not always mature, 
since early frost sometimes prevents 
that. However, there are few sec- 
tions, indeed, that will not provide a 
corn crop adequate for silage pur- 
poses. In the meantime, experiments 
with sunflowers indicate that an ex- 
cellent substitute for corn silage is 
offered by this plant. Some northern 
dairy farmers also have made an un- 


feed. 


readily grown. Small grains also 
thrive, and can be used as ground 


It is well worth the money, to equip 
the growing dairy farm with a grind- 
er. This is especially true if tractors 
are used. The tractor is a power unit, 
and readily takes care of a grinder, if 
the right one is selected. Grinders, of 
course, require a lot of power. Never- 
theless, every good tractor will suc- 
cessfully operate a grinding mill, pro- 
vided that mill is the right type to use 
with the particular tractor. Ground 
cats and peas make one of the best 
grain rations procurable, if properly 
balanced with such other ground feed 
as can be secured, or balanced in the 
general rations. 

Marketing conditions will require 
further attention in the North Coun- 
try. A few men who have chosen 
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usually good silage with clover, cut 
at the hay stage, just before reach- 
ing full bloom, and filled into the 
silo to a depth of about two feet. On 
this they have filled about two feet 
of straw; then 
two teet of clover, 
and then more 
straw; and so on 
to the silo’s capa- 
city. They say 
that when the silo 
is opened for win- 
ter feeding, they 
are unable to tell 
which are the lay- 
ers of straw, and 
which the layers of 
clover — the whole 
mass has become 
ensilage, and all of 
it is equally succu- 
lated. Those who 
have tried this plan 
claim that the straw 
absorbs the excess 
moisture in just the 
right quantity. 

The method is not 
offered as fully tried 
out, under scientific 
experiment. <A few 
practical farmers, 
however, claim that 
it is successful. 

Root crops make 
a fine growth in the 
North Country. They 
of course offer many 
forms of feed for 
dairy cattle. There 
is some objection to 
their use because of 
the difficulty of 
preparation. Slicing 
roots takes time and 
their nutritive value 
hardly warrants the 
use of many of 
them. Soy beans, 


isolated locations have complained 
that dairying is impossible. They 
have had no difficulty in producing 
the milk, but a lot of difficulty in 
disposing of it. In such locations, 
time alone will 
remedy the _ trou- 
ble. In the mean- 
time, the farmer, 
if located away 
from any center of 
population, ‘must 
go into something 
other than dairy- 
ing, or must use 
his milk as a feed 
for other live stock. 
He can, of course, 
skim the product of 
his dairy herd, and 
feed the skim milk 
to hogs — although 
even this is not al- 
ways satisfactory. 

Therefore, al- 
though dairying is 
advised in the north 
country, it is not ad- 
vised on a hopeless- 
ly isolated location. 
It is not wisdom to 
select such a loca- 
tion in the first 
place. There is no 
real reason for get- 
ting entirely out of 
touch with markets. 
It is better to locate 
near a communiy or 
at least near a group 
of farmers. 

It also is import- 
ant to locate on a 
highway, or begin 
immediately to con- 
struct a highway. 
Furthermore, if a 


location must be 
chosen then the new 


however, as well as By and By They'll Be Yielding comer should see 
oats and peas, are Regular Monthly Milk Checks that a group of 


more or less remote 


friends locate with him. In one form 
or another, group settlement is the 
cnly right settlement in a new coun- 
try. This may mean that individuals 
buy wild land near established com- 
munities. It may mean that companies 
financially able, are organized to 
build communities. Or it may mean 
that ten or twenty families get to- 
gether and jointly build their new 
farms. The particular plan that is 
chosen may be unimportant. It is 
important, however, that the lone in- 
dividual keep away from wholly iso- 
lated areas. 

Successful dairying will depend 
quite as much upon proper location, 
therefore, as upon anything else. The 
prospective dairyman should study 
the various colonization plans. 

Those who have given the subject 
most thought are pretty generally 
agreed that “farm planning” is quite 
as important as city planning. This 
may or may not be true in old and 
settled communities. It certainly is 
true in new districts. And farm plan- 
ning will be well worth the thought 
of the prospective dairyman in a new 
country. The planning should begin 
with a view to making dairying suc- 
cessful, from a money standpoint. 
And it is certain that money will most 
cuickly be made in a neighborhood 
where numbers of men have the same 
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general ends in view. 

The dairy districts, therefore should 
be deliberately “planned.” And the 
best first step toward a plan is for 
the new dairyman to find others, like 
btimself, and with them begin his new 
venture. In other words, “group” the 
dairy farms. Thus grouped, the pro- 
duction becomes better worth the 
buyers’ attention; feed, if it must be 
shipped in, can be bought in larger 
quantities and at better prices; mar- 
kets can be developed; roads can be 
constructed; help can be given, one 
to another; and, if need be, a co- 
operative creamery can be created. 

The soil, the climate, and the op- 
portunity is there, in the new north 
country. A plan is needed, and con- 
sistent work. 

It has been demonstrated that 
where settlers are grouped all make 
better progress. They may help each 
other at harvest time, advise with 
each other on problems confronting 
them, and if they are not prepared to 
commence with pure bred dairy cows, 
they may collectively buy a pure bred 
bull for use in the community. When 
this bull has served his purpose in 
one community he may be traded to 
another community, and in this man- 
ner, good herds will soon be built up 
in each settlement. 
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Neighboring 


EN and women cannot live alone. 

They aren’t built that way. 

Enough lonesomeness warps the mind. 
Hermits usually go crazy. 

Humanity hasn’t consciously packed 
itself into cities. It has, rather, un- 
consciously sought company. One man 
wanted to be near another. The ten- 
dency is as intuitive as the flocking 
together of the birds. 

Folks on the farm need company. 
They need companionship. They need 
neighbors. Without them, they be- 
come mentally cramped. Something 
happens to their brains. They become 
silent, morose, unbalanced. Children, 
on farms that are badly isolated, are 
mentally stunted. They never know 
the wholesome influence of contact 
with others. 

Every American frontier might tell 
us tragic stories about men and wom- 
en who drifted too far into the wilder- 
ness. Sometimes the men come 
through with a fair degree of success. 
They have their work, and they com- 
bat with Nature’s forces, and these 
help a little to fill the void. But wom- 
en—pioneer women, far away from hu- 
man companionship, sympathy, and 
understanding—deserve the world’s 
compassion. 

In these days there is no longer need 
for isolation. In a new country, land 
owners and state officials ought to use 
their best efforts to prevent it. Neither 
individuals nor single families should 
be permitted to go too far from the 
bounds of civilization. If a wilderness 
must be penetrated, then let groups of 
people band together. Where new 
farms are in prospect, let groups 
rather than individuals work out their 
destiny. 

Success is much more likely where 
ten families settle on the same trail 
or road, and on ten adjoining tracts of 
land, than if these ten families are 
scattered, wide apart, and each in a 
lonely wiiderness of its own. 

Neighborliness is a mighty impor- 
tant factor in human success—espe- 
cially farm success. Even in settled 
communities, we find families who re- 
main much to themselves. It is in 
such families that discontent finds a 
place; a surly, dogged home life is de- 
veloped. Dissatisfaction sows seeds 
in the minds of such families’ children. 
As soon as these children are old 
enough, they get away from the de- 
pressing isolation. 

They seek the town or the city. 

There are many reasons why boys 
ieave the farm. It is true that hard 
work, and small returns are, perhaps, 
the biggest factors. But isolation has 
played a bigger part in the “back to 
the city’ movement. Many a farm 
boy would never have dreamed of the 
city life had he had a really complete 
country life; had he known his neigh- 
bors; met the boys; gathered now and 
then around the board in other homes; 
had he brought his friends to his own 
home, both in early youth and when 
he approached manhood. 

The happiest community life is rural 
community life—when it is properly 
developed. It offers all the whole- 
some influences of human contact, 
without the unwholesome factors that 
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creep into complicated city life. But 
only when broad, generous, thinking 
mien and women get behind the life in 
any community can its wholesomeness 
be brought to the surface and made 
to radiate into every life within its 
sphere of influence. 


Birds 


HE hard headed, practical farmer 
doesn’t waste much time on the 
bird life around him. 

During moments of leisure, we may, 
nevertheless, give these feathered 
friends of ours a passing thought. 

Ornithologists tell us that without 
birds agriculture would be impossible. 
In other words, destructive insects 
multiply with astounding rapidity. 
But because there are millions of birds 
to prey upon these insects, they are 
kept within bounds. They destroy 
crops here and there, and sometimes 
do immense damage. If, however, it 
were not for the birds, they would eat 
up every living green thing as soon 
as it showed above the earth’s surface. 

So the practical hard headed farmer 
owes the birds something more than 
he generally gives them credit for. It 
will pay the farmer to observe the 
work of the birds. 

During the winter the chickadees 
move through his orchards. They are 
digging out insect eggs, and larva. In 
spring, robins and bluebirds appear 
before the last snow is off the ground. 
They, too, find grubs, insect eggs, and 
the first adult insects to mature under 
the spring sun. 

So the birds begin their work of 
crop-saving before the plow turns its 
first furrow. Martins follow the robin 
and bluebird. These. birds take their 
food on the wing. They capture, in 
the air, the insects that the early 
spring sun has developed. Warblers, 
in great flocks, then move north across 
the country. These birds are among 
the most assiduous destroyers of in- 
sect life. They move almost silently 
across the trees, working from both 
the top and the bottom of the leaves. 
They collect thousands of minute crea- 
tures, that would, if allowed to live, ruin 
acres of growing vegetation. 

The tent caterpillar, and the tussock 
moth, have actually stripped entire 
forests of their foliage; and yet these 
terrifically destructive pests are suc- 
cessfully combated in _ territories 
where birds really abound. 

Birds, however, like other wilder- 
ness creatures, suffer terrific destruc- 
tion at the hands, or with the conni- 
vance of, men. Their natural nesting 
places are destroyed, as we clear our 
land and strip our fields of growing 
trees. Cats are sheltered on every 
farm, and each cat collects its quota 
of birds every summer. It is conser- 
vatively estimated that every cat ay- 
erages fifty birds a season. 

The farmer can well afford to re- 
duce the cat population, therefore, and 
let his boys set up a few bird houses 
to take the place of hollow trees, that 
have gone with the forests. He can 
afford to let hedge rows grow in con- 
venient places, and he can even afford 
to look up from his work now and 
then, and watch the birds as they de- 
stroy insects detrimental to agricul- 
ture. 


Work and Play 


ONSISTENT work and wholesome 
play are the only known roads to 
happiness. 

There are no short cuts. 

Certain peoples recently have tried 
to find other ways toward content- 
ment. Certain dreamers have outlined 
schemes that will abolish work, and 
make the world gloriously happy. 
With these schemes as a basis, gov- 
ernments have been overthrown, chaos 
has followed, and a lot of human blood 
has been spilled. 

Gradually, as the wave of excite- 
ment and the clouds of battle pass 
away, these same peoples recognize 
that they are not getting anywhere, 

They find that they have destroyed 
a lot of property. They find that no 
idealistic theory will rebuild this prop- 
erty. They recognize that nothing but 
work—the same old-fashioned hard 
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work—alone will construct buildings, 
till acres, sow crops, and maintain 
communities. 

In fact, thinking people among them 
recognize that they could not even 
have had their fling if others hadn’t 
remained at work. The theorist and 
idealist can eat only so long as some- 
body, at plain hard work, provides 
food. 

The food and most of the world’s 
hard work, during the past few years, 
has come from the American farmer. 
He has maintained the prosperity of 
his own country, and has made exist- 
ence in other countries possible. It 
was not the Liberty Bonds he pur- 
chased, nor the sons he sent to the 
front that kept the world moving. It 
Was just the plain hard work that the 
old man did, back on the old farm. 

While he worked, the old man didn’t 
always wave the flag, nor did he talk 
a lot about his own patriotism. Today 
in the minds of many an American 
farmer, there has grown a doubt about 
the sincerity of the follow who HAS 
been waving the flag, and who HAS 
been loudly announcing his own pa- 
triotism. 

Many an American farmer is won- 
dering about real Americanism—does 
it assay higher in certain patrioteers, 
who are all swelled out of shape, and 
who bubble over with words, but who 
show very few concrete achievements; 
or is there a fair amount of it back on 
the American farm, where sound, hard 
effort has produced the food and cloth- 
ing that provisioned the world’s 
armies, and that, ever since, have pro- 
visioned an upset universe? 

Who, now, is entitled to a period of 
wholesome recreation? Is it the con- 
versationalist, or is it the real worker ? 
Is it the manufacturer, who is paying 
half-million dollar surplus profit taxes; 
the organized laborite, who has been 
striking periodically; or the farmer 
who has been toiling incessantly? 

As a matter of fact, recreation is 
possible in but limited amounts. The 
world needs work more than it needs 
any other one thing. The farmer is 
continuing that work. Labor must 
similarly continue, and capital must 
likewise get down to plain hard plug- 
ging. When the three are working on 
similar bases—as the farmer is work- 
ing today—then matters will quickly 
adjust themselves, and every group 
will find time to play. 


Bogus Seeds 


HH average farmer carefully calcu- 

lates the returns the investment 
in an implement or tool will bring be- 
fore purchasing. His frugal wife tries 
to balance the receipts from butter 
and eggs with expenditures for staple 
groceries, dry goods, and a new piece 
cf furniture. Both are economists of 
wonderful versatility, planning out 
every activity and investment so that 
ends will not only meet but show a 
profit—except in one important item. 
That is in seeds. 

The agricultural colleges, the coun- 
ty agents, the scientific farmer, have 
preached seed testing for many years 
as the greatest insurance against crop 
failures, but the average farmer con- 
tinues sewing seeds because they are 
seeds without thought of what the 
harvest shall be. 

Bogus seeds may be gathered from 
his own granary or store house, and 
are still more apt to be purchased 
from seed concerns that make it more 
cf a business to sell seeds than pro- 
mote crop success. _ Weather condi- 
tions may have prevented proper ma- 
turity of seeds and they lack adequate 
germinative qualities to grow hardy 
tlants, although the seeds may appear 
healthy and sound, and to possess vi- 
tality to create new life. This defect 
may be determined only by testing. 
There are several simple, inexpensive 
methods of testing seeds, any one of 
which a farmer may use and accurate- 
ly determine the seed values before 
planting. The test pays big returns, 
for it insures against crop shortage, 
and often crop failure. 
test low in germination the farmer 
must use more to the acre—propor- 
tioned to the percentage of good seed. 
That is all there is to it. 

No matter how good the soil, how 
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If the seeds — 
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favorable the season, if seeds aré 
in germination, the farmer will 
have a good crop, and it may 
failure. A few minutes time ané 
tually no outlay of money stands 
tween crop success and crop faily 


The Farm Bureau 


HE farm bureau movement is f 
ing ahead as its usefulness is 
demonstrated. It has made constr 
tive progress, but the ultimate suee 
of the movement depends en 
upon the manner in which the n 
al, state and county organization 
menaged and conducted. So fa: 
farm bureau movement has just ¢] 
for public approval and if the pi 
inary conservative policy is adhe 
to both producer and consum 
farm products will be financially 
efited. 
No logical argument may be la 
against the present policy of th 
Bureau. The farmer does not 
a profit for what he produces 
lent to the profits manufacture 
business men consider necess 
maintain a sound business enter 
The farm should be on a sound 
ness basis, and if the Farm : 
can stabilize markets and establis] 
definite marketing system which 
benefit both producer and co: 
through its plan of business edue 
it will serve a great purpose and g¢ 
long way toward solving the 
economic problem now confron 
nation—the high cost of living. — 
The tendency of organizations ? 
this type is toward radicalism, 
radicalism lies the danger. | 
reform to a certain extent is 
times necessary to bring about 
and necessary changes, and it 
faculty of balancing the radica 
conservative thought that brin 
cess to movements for obtainin 
itorious adjustment. i 
As a rule such movemen 
launched and nourished by r 
and appeals to radicalism, but 
gratifying to note that the Farr 
reau has adopted a conservative 
icy in the beginning. It does ni 
pose to suddenly upset the whol 
od of marketing that has obtaiz 
years and bring about chaos bu 
tc educate the farmers along mark 
ing lines, so that they will noi 
when markets are glutted, or 
nothing to sell when markets ar 
In other words the plan is to s 
the markets the year round so 
will not be feast or famine, ove 
ply or shortage, at certain perio 
the year. What the Farm Bure 
poses to do is place market reg 
n the farmers’ hands rather tha 
it under the control of profiteers. 
will be a welcome innovation 
consuming public if it can be 
plished, and it can be accomplis. 
exercising sound judgment, a 
farmer will have a little more 
on the right side of the ledger a 
end of the year. i 
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The exceptionally early sno 
fall, followed by a long, stead 
has proven its value this spr 
ground was not frozen deep 
frost came out of the ground al 
with the passing of the snow, 
has made an early spring at 
farmers will have more time 1 
crease their plowed acreage as well 


get in their crops early. ig 


Try a few sunflowers this 
put them in your silo. A 
they have about passed the ¢ 
mental stage at the experim 
tions, and it is now up to the 
to try them out. 


Sheep blaze the way for the 
cow, and hogs follow the he 
stock rotation as important 
cess as the proper rotation of © 


The U.S. Department of Agri 
estimates that there are 21 
horses and 4,995,000 mules 
farms and ranches of the 
States. 
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The L.C.V. Treatment 


MEDICINAL treatment of live 
stock, by the stock owner, 
should be preventive and not 
as a rule. I knew a veteri- 
with a successful and extensive 
practice, who was being called 
farm owned by Bill Smith to 
all kinds of sickness. Although 
octor was successful in treating 
ar cases on other farms, Bill’s 
Is never seemed to recover as 
eras a firm believer in protect- 
> animals during cold weather. Con- 
tly he used to shut the doors 
stable was very warm—prob- 
o warm even for comfort. The 
s foul, and nothing that his 
arian had said on the subject 
to do any good. 
right sunshiny cold morning, 
loctor got a phone call from Bill: 
ce,” he said, “come out at once. 
ow the horse you were treating 


go come as soon as you can. 
ow, Doc, that is the best horse 
part of the country, and I sure 
lose her.” 
‘he doctor immediately went out to 
e sick animal. Bill met him, 
worried, and took him to a box 
in the stable, carefully closing 
oor before opening the stall. He 
ed that he was very careful not 
w any cold air to strike the 
On stepping into the stall the 
or pullcd the blanket from the 
w, so he could .examine the 
He found the animal with a 
mperature, rapid pulse, and la- 
| breathing. Turning to Bill he 
‘There’s just one chance of sav- 
her. We’ll try the L.C.V. treat- 
im 
Vhile I’m putting up some medicine 
yu clean up this stall, put fresh bed- 
ng into it, take the blankets off the 
indows and let the sunlight in; open 
1e, in the corner, so that there 
e plenty of fresh air here, with- 


s doctor, to impress Bill, and pos- 
each him a lesson, mixed a 
dose of colored water and gave 
e horse. He then issued strict 
o keep the stall clean, provide 
t fresh bedding, and allow lots 

air and sunshine to flood the 


ext morning Bill called the 
y, Doc, that horse is getting bet- 
hat must have been some pow- 
ope you gave her to get such 
oe 
” answered the doctor, “it was 
medicine—plenty of light, 
SS, and ventilation is all the 
she got.” 
did some hard thinking. Then 
it to the phone, called a carpen- 
| arranged for a ventilating sys- 
jm for the barn. 

light and fresh air were not so 
al, and were grown, or had to 
inufactured, there is probably 
that would have such a de- 
bring such a high price; but 
is on every hand, not much 
ce is attached to it. But just 
it is so plentiful, and can be 
> nothing, let’s get our share 
atch results. 


ecific cause of diseases are 
germs, or bacteria, of a vast 
of species and varieties, in 
ater, food, soil, and practic- 
here. They are so small 
e invisible except under 
wer microscope, having a 
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thousandth of an inch; or in other 
words, it would take twenty-five thou- 
sand of these germs, placed end to 
end, to cover a one inch space. 


Some of them are motile, and some 
of them are not. Certain conditions 
of temperature and moisture are most 
favorable to their growth. This growth 
or reproductive power, is wonderful. 
Some germs increase ‘at the rate of 
from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 in 10 or 12 
hours under favorable circumstances. 

These germs are spread around by 
many things, such as water, wind, 
food, sick animals, carcasses of ani- 
mals that have died of sickness, car- 
ried by flies and other insects, or by 
parasites, or by persons or animals 
carrying on clothing or body. They 
may cause an outbreak of disease 
which, if local, is called enzootic; if 
wide spread, epizootic. 

It is common knowledge that some 
disease germs are always present with 
the animal waiting for a chance to 
start trouble. Some live for long peri- 
ods of time in stable surroundings. 
The air is a very frequent cause of dis- 
ease, and the impurities of air may be 
organic and inorganic, the organic be- 
ing chiefly germs. Air is dangerous 
when the oxygen contents is lowered 
with a consequent rise of carbon diox- 
ide (CO2). Air containing more than 
one per cent of CO2 is rapidly fatal, 
causing decreased blood pressure, par- 
alysis of the heart, and death. There- 
fore proper ventilation is most import- 
ant, chiefly to renew oxygen contents, 
and remove the CO2 and other impuri- 
ties. By proper ventilation is meant an 
inlet for fresh air situated toward the 
ceiling of the stable, and an outlet for 
foul air near the floor. Impure air is 
heavier than fresh, and settles to the 
bottom, and if an outlet is provided 
with a chimney-like waste pipe, which 
creates draft, the impure air is drawn 
off and its place is taken by fresh air 
from the outside, through the fresh 
air inlet, 


So the first disease prevention is 
providing plenty of pure air in the 
stable by installing a proper ventila- 
tion system. 

The next thing of importance to give 
attention to is water. Too much water 
lessens the digestibility of food, causes 
indigestion, and increased waste. Too 
little water may cause impactions and 
lessens the elimination of waste mat- 
ter from the body. 

The time of giving water may be 
wrong. It should not be given in 
large amounts after a grain ration, and 
water should not be too cold, as cold 
water. in excessive amounts, given to 
a heated or tired horse, for instance, 
may cause serious sickness. The water 
should be pure and sweet, and the 
source of sunply should be protected 
from contamination. 

The same thing can be said about 
food—as relating the proper feeding 
intervals, balanced ration and good 
quality. 

Finally, let the sunlight and air in, 
for these are nature’s great disin- 
fectants. 

The average cow requires approxi- 
mately double the weight of air that 
it does of food and water combined. 
Just because air is plentiful, and can 
be had for the asking. too little im- 
portance has been placed on its value. 

So, when you build your new stable, 


he sure and install a proper ventilat- . 


ing system. 

Although the specific cause of dis- 
ease is germs, improper care, careless- 
ness in food and feeding and impure 
air are the predisposing causes, and 
you will find that if proper attention 
is given these things that you will 
have a great deal less sickness among 
your stock. 
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FARM ANIMALS 


= By H. H. BRYANT, D.V.M. 


Lameness 
in the Horse 


PLINTS, ring- 

bones, side- 
bones, curbs, and 
spavins are 
caused by inflam- 
mation of the 
bone covering due 
to--strai ns’ or 
bruises. 

Splints appear 
along the meta- 
carpal bones and 
vary in shape and 
size, usually be- 
ing small but 
more serious 
when the enlarge- 
ment is near the 
knee. Lameness 
resulting from 


splints is easily 


recognized— first 


by noticing the 
swelling and ten- 
derness on press- 
ure. Although the 
horse may walk 
soundly, if trotted 
on hard ground 
it goes lame. The 
lameness caused 
by splints is, as a 
rule, not serious 
as a horse tends 
naturally to. re- 


necessity. 


thereto. 


disinfect it. 


proper. 
covery. Aged 
horses rarely 
show lameness 


from splints. 

Ring-bones is 
an enlargement 
of some portion 
of the  pastern 
bone, and may be 
one spot, or extend entirely around 
this bone. It is of two types com- 
monly called high and low ring-bone. 
Juaameness caused by ring-bones is 
more serious, generally permanent, 
and may cause a stiff joint. 

Navicular disease is an inflammation 
of the navicular bone which causes an 
enlargement, followed by severe lame- 
ness, and is characterized by tender- 
ness and pain on pressure at a point 
between the lateral cartilages, and by 
the tendency of the animal to bear its 
weight on the toe. High heeled shoes, 
with no calk, may help. 

Side-bones are a hardening of the 
lateral cartilages and appear firm on 
pressure, which, at normal, should be 
elestic. These appear as hard swell- 
ings above the crown of the hoof on 
both sides just under the skin. The 
horse may be lame for some time, and 
then apparently recover, or lameness 
may be permanent. 

Spavin appear at the lower part of 
the hock on the inner and front side, 
and vary in size from very small to 
large. When small they are generally 
called jacks, and the large ones bone- 
spavin. There is also a concealed form 
where disease of the inner surface of 
the joint bones occurs, generally ac- 
companied by erosions of the articular 
cartilages. Lameness from spavin may 
gradually disappear, although the nat- 
ural recovery may take years. The 
bone-spavin is one of the most serious 
forms of lameness. A horse with spa- 
yin steps on the toe, the lameness 
gradually disappearing on exercise. 
By the spavin, or hock test, is meant 
the flexing of the leg sharply, holding 
in this position and then starting the 
horse quickly. If spavined the lame- 


death. 


paper. 


‘ness is much pronounced with the first 


few steps. Some old horses without 
spavins may show lameness following 
this test, so be careful in forming your 
opinion. 

Wind puffs are enlargements of the 
synovial sac, soft in nature, and are 
caused by hard driving, especially on 
hard roads. They are not serious in 
themselves. 

Bog spavin are enlargements of the 
synovial sac of the hock joint, soft in 
nature, appearing at the front and in- 
ner part of the hock, -Many horses 


carpet to keep out the drafts. 
may be hung in the peak. 
about eight or ten inches from the floor and about six or eight 
inches from the wall all around the inside of this building. By 


For Brood Sows 


A practical and cheap shelter for the brood sow is a farm 


The above picture illustrates such a shelter and its 
obvious advantages. 

The floor should first be built, using two by four sills taper- 
ing at one end like sled runners, the inner sills being provided 
with hooks so that a team may readily be hitched to the floor 
when the house is to be moved. 
quarters and changes of pasture. 

The top is simply set upon this platform—not fastened 
It may, therefore, be tipped back on sunny days al- 
lowing the light and air to get into it, dry it out and otherwise 


Such moving insures clean 


The base should be about three feet longer than the house 
A small window near the top allows for ventilation, 
but a shutter should be provided for cold weather. 
opening may be covered with gunny sack or a piece of old 


The lower 


During cold snaps a lantern 
It is wise to build a strong railing 


The building may be weather stripped or covered with tar 
Plans and specifications will be sent on application. 


seem predisposed to them. 

Thorough-pins are similar in nature 
to bog-spavin, are located at the back 
and upper part of the hock, are soft on 
pressure and may cause serious lame- 
ness. 


Curb appear at the back and lower 
part of the hock, and first appear as 
hot tender swellings, quite painful. As 
inflammation subsides, there is left a 
hard enlargement. Young horses with 
curb, given proper treatment, may 
practically recover, showing only 
slight enlargements. 


Capped hock is not a serious disturb- 
ance. It does not cause lameness or 
interfere with usefulness, but they are 
very unsightly. These respond to pro- 
per treatment. 


Sheep Scab 


HEEP SCAB, or rabies, is one of the 

oldest and most injurious of sheep 
diseases, causing marked decrease in 
wool yield, loss of weight of animals, 
and death, if not properly treated. 

Although the disease is highly con- 
tagious, and spreads with alarming ra- 
pidity, it yields readily to proper 
treatment. 

It is caused by a mite or parasite, 
called, technically, the Psoroptes ovis, 
measuring when full grown from one- 
fortieth to one-fiftieth of an inch in 
length. They occur on any portion of 
the body covered by wool, but more 
often where the pelt is the thickest. 
These mites may readily be seen, with 
the aid of a low power hand lens, if 
placed on a dark background. 

The life cycle of a mite is from 
twelve to fifteen days; that is from the 
time the female lays the eggs, until 
these eggs hatch, and the young reach 
maturity and are themselves laying 
eggs. It has been estimated by 
authorities that the sixth generation— 
which generally takes ninety days to 
develop—may number anywhere from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000, so one can see 
that, combined with its highly con- 
tagious nature, its wonderful breed- 
ing powers, and the destruction it 
causes, what a slight infection may 
develop into, and of what importance 


(Continuedfon page 24) 
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Cities of The North 


DULUTH 


By F. W. 


NCE upon a time—as all good 

stories begin—a bill came be- 

fore the United States Con- 

gress, proposing the construc- 
tion of a railroad into a little wilder- 
ness city called Duluth. 

There arose in the Senate, the Hon- 
orable J. Proctor Knott, brilliant Ken- 
tuckyian: 

“T was utterly at a loss to deter- 
mine,” he said, ‘where the terminus 
of this great and indispensable road 
should be until I accidentally over- 
heard some gentlemen mention the 
name ‘Duluth.’ 


“Duluth! The word fell upon my 
ear with peculiar and indescribable 
charm, 

“Duluth! ’Twas the name for which . 


my soul had panted for years. 

“But where was Duluth? Never, in 
my limited reading, had my vision 
been gladdened by seeing the celes- 
tial word in print. I asked my friends 
about it, but they knew nothing of it. 
I rushed to my library, but I could no- 
where find Duluth. Nevertheless, I 
was confident that it existed some- 
where, and that its discovery would 
constitute the crowning glory of the 
present century, if not of all modern 
times. 

“Then, thanks to the beneficience 
of that band of ministering angels who 
have their bright abode in the far-off 
capitol of Minnesota, just as the agony 
of my anxiety was about to culminate 
in the frenzy of despair, this blessed 
map was placed in my hands; and as 
I unfolded it, a resplendent scene of 
ineffable glory opened before me. 
There, for the first time, my enchant- 
ed eyes rested upon the word ‘Duluth.’ 

“This map, sir, is intended to illus- 
trate the position of Duluth in the 
United States; but if the gentlemen 
will examine it I think they will con- 
cur with me in the opinion that it is 
far too modest in its pretentions. It 
not only illustrates the position of Du- 
luth in the United States, but exhibits 
its relations with all created things. 
The fact is, sir, Duluth is pre-eminent- 
ly a central place. For I have been 


LUENING 


told by gentlemen who have been so 
reckless of their personal safety as to 
venture away in those awful regions 
where Duluth is supposed to be, that 
it is so exactly in the center of the 
visible universe that the sky comes 
down at precisely the same distance 
all around it. 

“T find, by reference to this map, 
that Duluth is situated somewhere 
near the western end of Lake Superi- 
or, but as there is no dot or other 
mark indicating its exact location, I 
am unable to say whether it is actual- 
ly confined to any particular spot or 
whether it is just lying around there 
loose. 

“But, however that may be, [ am 
satisfied Duluth is there, or there- 
abouts, for I see it stated here on 
this map that it is exactly 3,990 miles 
from Liverpool; though I have no 
doubt, for the sake of convenience, it 
may be moved back ten miles so as to 
make the distance an even 4,000. 

“Then, sir, there is the climate of 
Duluth—unquestionably the most salu- 
brious and delightful to be found any- 
where on the Lord’s earth. Now I 
have always been under the impres- 
sion that in the region around Lake Su- 
perior it was cold enough for at least 
nine months in the year to freeze the 
smoke stack off a locomotive. But I 
see it represented here on this map 
that Duluth is situated just exactly 
half way between the latitudes of 
Paris and Venice, so that gentlemen 
who have inhaled the exhilirating air 
of the one or basked in the golden sun- 
shine of the other, must see at a 
glance that Duluth must be a place of 
untold delights, 

“As to the commercial resources of 
Duluth, sir, they are simply illimit- 
able, and inexhaustable. I find with- 
in a convenient distance, the Piegan 
Indians, which, of all the many ac- 
cessories to the glory of Duluth, I 
consider, by far the most inestimable. 
I remark, sir, upon these vast ‘wheat 
fields,’ represented on this map in the 
immediate neighborhood of the buf- 
faloes and the Piegans. The idea of 
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™ And There She Hung, Tight and Secure Between 
the Walls, While the Waters Raged Behind Her 


there being these immense wheat 
fields in the very heart of a wilder- 
ness, hundreds and hundreds of miles 
beyond the utmost verge of civiliza- 
tion, may appear to some gentlemen 
rather incongruous. But to my mind 
there is no difficulty in the matter 
whatever. It is evident, sir, that the 
Piegans sowed that wheat there and 
plowed it with buffalo bulls. Now, 
sir, this fortunate combination of buf- 
faloes and Piegans, considering their 
relative positions to each other and 
to Duluth, as they are arranged on this 
map, satisfied me that Duluth is des- 
tined to be the beef market of the 
world. Here, you will observe, are 
the buffaloes, directly between the 
Piegans and Duluth; and here, right 
on the road to Duluth, are the Creeks. 
Now, sir, when the buffaloes are suf- 
ficiently fat from grazing on these im- 
mense wheat fields, it will be the 
easiest thing in the world for the 
Piegans to drive them on down, stay 


There, Dazzled_by:the Electric Glare from the Headlight of a Superior Street 
Car Were Two Bear CubsiPawing Vaguely to Clear Their Blurred Vision. 


i 
all night with their friends the Creek| 
and go into Duluth in the morning, 
think I see them now, sir, a vast he} 
of buffaloes, with their heads dow) 
their eyes glaring, their nostrils d 
ated, their tongues out and their tai! 
curled over their backs, tearing alo1 
toward Duluth, with about a thousaz 
Piegans on their grass-bellied ponie 
yelling at their heels. Ags they swet 
past the Creeks, they join in the chas 
and away they all go, yelling, bello’ 
ing, ripping along amid clouds of dus| 
until the last buffaio is safely penn’ 
in the stockyards of Duluth. } 

“Sir, I might stand here for hou 
and expatiate upon the gorgeous pre 
pects of Duluth, as depicted upon th 
map. But human life is too short al| 
the time of this heuse too valuable 
allow me to linger longer upon the d 
lightful theme. I think every gent] 
man on this floor is as well satisfi 
as I am that Duluth is destined to t) 
come the commercial metropolis 
the universe and that this road shou! 
be built at once. Nevertheless, sir, 
grieves my very soul to be compel. 
to say that I cannot vote for the graj 
of Jands provided for in this bill, 
the first place, my constituents ha’) 
no interest in the road; in the secon) 
these lands, which I am asked to gif 
away, are not mine to bestow, M 
relation to them is simply that 
trustee. Shall I betray that trus 
Never! Rather perish Duluth! a | 
let the freezing cyclones of the | 
Northwest bury it forever beneath t) 
eddying sands of the St. Croiz!”9 

Thus was Duluth introduced to 
Congress of these United States, Uj 
fortunately for the Kentucky senate 
his speech so amused the Senate th) 
his time limit was extended—a 


said a lot more about Duluth. Tat 
his own pet bills was killed, whi 4 
Duluth railway measure was appl 
Proctor Knott’s classic humor a 
gentle echos into Duluth, even i 
( 
them. Her Commercial Club has 4) 
tually perpetuated the Knott 
world to read. That is the spirit 
Duluth! 
situdes. Not so many years a 
headlight of a Superior stree 
jects. The brakes screamed, 
stopped, and motorman and 


he found that in the interval 

by Congress. 

And Duluth is big enough to 

in handsome printed form, i ae 
Duluth has faced other quaint v 

struck full upon two fuzzy mov 

gers piled out upon the metrop P 


pease ee” Me 
) var . 
. . iP 


. he. dazzled by the elec- 

were two bear cubs. The 

erness children sat up in the track 
pawed vaguely to clear their 

red vision, 

ng man yelled: 

3 go git em!” and started for- 


came, from the shadows, a 
hroated growl. With one warn- 
oof!” a long-taloned she-bear 
to the pretection of her off- 
> With many woofs—not to 
on Pasatnine shrieks—the passen- 
shed back to the protection of 
. The doors were slammed 
uw d the headlights snapped out. 
e mother bear, after soundly cuf- 
family, guided them into the 
somewhere just off Superior 


yet, Superior street isn’t so 
fferent from State street, Chi- 
r, for that matter, Broadway, 
ork. It’s a metropolitan high- 
where vehicles clang, sirens 
and pedestrians dodge for the 
However, Nature has 


th a huge mass of granite. 
| granite she has caused a 
> forest and underbrush that 
he creatures of the wild. And, 
at the base of this granite 
Duluth. Behind her rises a 
ock. She has climbed well 
ope, and Superior street is 
midway between the crest 
he sands of the inland sea. In 
Icwall is a cleft, where a deep 
comes down—a natural gate- 
from Metropolis to Hinterland. 


ind her family. 
during the same year it is said that 
i r forest creatures wandered 
‘ou the cleft. Deer found them- 
ve in the back yards of Duluth 
hues. A wolf met death in an alley- 
So what of Proctor Knott’s 
y: “I have been told by gentlemen 
4; ess of their personal safety as 
tiventure away in those awful regions, 
Nturalists, however, explain that 
phenomenon of animal move- 
aused this descent upon Du- 
Nay and Duluth’s own people were 
amused and astounded than the 
rit of the world by the unusual visi- 
tions during that winter, several 
it Z0.. 
i er winters, by the way, are another 
of ribald humor anent Duluth. 
Baca a traveling man out of 
| called on a New York friend. 
| how do you find the summers 
in Duluth,” asked the New 


really don’t know yet; I’ve 
there for eleven months.” 

and a hundred other such 
finally got under the skin of 
. Wherefore they prevailed 
United States weather bu- 
issue a statement on climatic 
ns. The report, compiled by 


years, the thermometer sank to 
eae below zero—that was on 


Ww, only six times in forty- 
embers; twenty-seven times 
even Januarys, and six times 
“seven Februarys. This is an 
of not quite once each winter! 
mest Chicagoan, if you can 
how often temperatures in 
each similar low levels; or 
e oracles of New England 
rom them what really cold 


temperatures are a liability 
, they become an asset in 
Duluth capitalizes the meta- 
. Her report says: 

ot a place where I could cool 


here is just such a place, 
E Place is Duluth, Minn., where 
ler temperature averages in 
€s—where the atmosphere 
vigorating, restful; and hot, 
ments are practically un- 


<  oh 
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» To avoid confusion, the J. I. CASE 

i THRESHING MACHINE COM- Look for the 

A PANY desires to have it known that it Our irade Mark 

K is not now and never has been interested 

in, or in any way connected or affiliated 

p) with the J. I. Case Plow Works, or the 

( Wallis Tractor Company, or the J. 1. 

D Case Plow Works Co. 

, Case 15-27 Kerosene Tractor 

N 

c 

| We Could Build a | 
Case ‘Tractors Cheaper— Case 10-18 Kerosene Tractor 
y 

| But They Would Cost You More 
c Built into every Case Kerosene the best that they can be built in- 
’ Tractor is a high degree of immunity stead of building cheaply and “‘pass- 
( from frequent repairs, replacements ing the buck”’ to you. 

i and undue wear. These items and Case Kerosene Tractors are built 
¢ the delays they cause are expenses _— jn g standardized design of three 
| you must add to the first cost of any sizes: 10-18, 15-27 and 22-40 h.p. 
; tractor designed and built less ex- respectively. Your proper choice 
, cellently than the Case. : depends only on your power require- 
, It would cost us less to use iron _ ments. They are uniform in depend- 
k castings in many places instead of ability, durability and simplicity of 
° the drop-forged steel we do use; but operation and adjustment. 

is ‘ coud per a aie Me ee Back of Case Kerosene Tractors 
: P amas sans ¢ Shah is the great line of power farming 
( mcg ; machinery built by the J. I. Case 
Vv _ We could save a lot byusing cast- Threshing Machine Co. Of this line, 
» iron open gears instead of cut steel —_ each unit is unexcelled in its class; 
" gears running in oil-tight housings; within this line is equipment for 
i but later on, you’d pay many times keeping a Case Kerosene Tractor 
\ the difference for extra parts, and profitably employed throughout the 
lose still more by delay. year. Write for free catalog de- 
ia! Thus, all through, in design, mate- scriptive of Case Tractors, and list- 
( rial, workmanship and equipment, ing our great line of tractor drawn 
: we build Case Kerosene Tractors or driven machinery. 

, J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO.,, Inc. 

k Dept. CM-4, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 
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Folded 
‘Towels 


This Is All the Equipment Needed for Docking Lambs. Re : 


LAMBS—Profit or Loss? 


By D. L. McMILLAN 4 


Superintendent U. P. Experiment Station a 


profit and loss from the farm 
flock is at hand. 


‘Are you planning to make the best 
of it? 


The next sixty days will determine 
very largely whether the farm flocks 
are going to yield big profits to their 
Owner, or a decided loss. This de- 
pends entirely upon the care given the 
ewes and lambs at this time. The 
care of the lambs for the first two 
weeks, determines quite largely your 
profit. It is a pleasure to note that 
a large percent of farmers have used 
pure bred rams this last year. 

Ewes should be given plenty of ex- 
ercise a considerable time before 
lambing, and a little grain, possibly 
one-half to three-fourths pounds to 
each, of oats and bran, barley ana 
bran, or even clear oats should be 
given for from two to four weeks be- 
fore lambing, as the lamb at that 
time is drawing heavily on the vital- 
ity of the ewe. It is the writer’s judg- 
ment that a little grain fed before 
lambing is worth more than grain fea 
after, as it insures a well developed 


ier critical time in determining 


lamb, and the ewe’s strength 
liver it successfully; also that s 
have milk to give it a start. 

If the lamb comes before 
grass starts, a laxative feed o: 
kind is very beneficial, either 
roots, or bran, with a little oil 1 

Lambs are very high price 
wool is also higher than it 4 
year, consequently every add 
lamb that is saved this spring, 
considerable extra profit, to the o 

Now is the time to get chummy 
the ewes, so that they will not 
all frightened when you are ha 
them. The closest attention 
be given the flock each day, s¢ 
the ewes that are about to lam 
be removed to a separate pen, 
there is no danger of the lamb; 
their mothers or the ewes diso 
them. Care should be taken 1 
that the pens are built close é 
so that the little lambs ca 
crowded out. wal 

It will pay any farmer with a 
flock to use an alarm clock freq 
if he is expecting lambs at 1 
Many times the ewe will need 
ance in delivering her lamb, 2 


Northern Paper 
cMills | 


Green Bay Wisconsin 


The Lamb Is Now in Position for Doc 


king. 


1e weather is cold, there is danger of 
ie lJamb chilling before it dries off, 
If a lamb is found chilled, even 
tough its muscles are stiff, if there 
any heart action at all, it can be 
sought back to normal condition by 
pping it into water at a blood tem- 
srature, and holding there for some 
me, then removing and massaging 
antly with warm cloths, and keeping 
wrapped until itis dry. A few drops 
'Jamaca ginger in warm water will 
sist in reviving it, or whiskey is 
stter if you happen to have it. 

As soon as it is dry, take it to its 
‘other and assist it to getting a good 
ed. If the mother owns it, then 
sur troubles are largely over with 
at particular lamb. 

If a lamb is dead upon arrival, and 
vu have any twin lambs, the skin can 
» removed from the dead one anda 
3d on one of the twins and that lamb 
ven to its foster mother. Often it 
necessary to hold the ewe if she 
jes not own it at once, while the 
mb sucks for the first few times. 
sien the ewe is almost sure to own 
| providing, of course, the ewe and 
mb are kept by themselves. 

It is well to keep the ewes with 
mbs in a separate pen from the 
ves that have not lambed, as they 
|ll need additional care. 

If the ewes have been properly win- 
red and care taken at breeding time, 
e@ farmer should not be satisfied 


The Lamb Properly Docked and Cared For. 
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The Heated Iron Answers a_Quick and Humane Operation. 


with less than a 100 percent lamb 
crop. 

Where the ewes do not give suffi- 
cient milk for the lambs, cows milk 
can be given in a nursing bottle to 
very good advantage, as it is very 
necessary tor the lamb to get a good 
start early in life. 

The work that is most often ne- 
glected, and in the writer’s judgment, 
the most important for the farmer 
that wants to realize the greatest 
profit from his lamb crop, is docking 
and castrating. 

This should be done when the 
lambs are from one to two weeks old, 
At that age it is perfectly safe to 
dock and castrate at the same time. 

There are two systems of docking, 
one with a hot pincher, heating it to 
a cherry red, and removing the tails, 
after drawing them through a hole in 
a board, similar to cut shown. 

If the lambs are left until the tails 
become large and fleshy, it is quite 
necessary to use the hot iron, but 
when the tails are docked at the prop- 
er time a sharp knife is just as suc- 
cessful, as a young Jamb from one to 
two weeks will not bleed much. 

When docking and castrating, it is 
well to have a bench or table to work 
on, with at least two sharp knives, a 
can of disinfectant, some pine tar, and 
a few strings six or eight inches long. 

The work should be done when the 
lambs are quiet, preferably in the 


Paints 
Brushes 
Muresco 
Varnishes 
White Lead 


| Linseed Oil 


Wholesale Distributors 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


GREEN BAY HARDWARE CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


USE 


RED CROWN 
GASOLINE 


It starts: easily, even in 
the coldest weather. 


And it will develop all 


the power your engine 


was designed to develop. 


For Sale Everywhere 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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CASH IN ON THE VIRGIN FERTILITY OF CLOVERLAND 
WITH RAINBO BRAND 


Quality Seeds 


Careful selection, based on purchasing standards that protect 
Kellogg customers, coupled with extremely thorough cleaning 
and grading, assure quality seeds that mean satisfactory crops. 


Our complete stocks of fresh, clean field and grass seeds offer 


Y 
! 


you a reliable source of prompt supply. 


Alsike Red Clover Alfalfa 
White Clover Timothy 


Sweet Clover 


Ask Your Dealer 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


Wholesale Field and Grass Seeds 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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BADGER BRAND SEEDS 
ARE INDISPENSABLE 


A timely advice. 
Sow only the best 
Seeds. 


Many farmers in 
the older cultivat- 
ed parts of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin 
are now paying the 
penalty of having 
sown inferior seeds. 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 


SELECTED 


SEEDS 


PURE & RELIABLE 


ooo 


Begin right. Don’t 
makethesame mis- 
take. Sow the best 


BADGER 
BRAND 
SEEDS 


are the best. 


L. TEWELES SEED COMPANY 


Established 1865 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


morning, as they will not bleed as 
much. 

One man can hold the lamb while 
the operator presses back the skin a 
little in severing the tail, about one and 
a half inches from the body. 


In castrating, the lower third of the 
scrotum is removed, as shown in the 
picture, using the same knife that was 
used on the tail, thus reserving the 
keenest edged knife for cutting the 
lining of the testicles, then removing 
them with the thumb and finger, or 
with the teeth, as desired. Many op- 
erators, when doing much of this 
work, prefer to use their teeth, as it 
is much more rapid, and there is no 
danger of slipping occasionally, as 
there is in using the thumb and finger. 

If the lambs are pretty well devel- 
oped, the cord should be scraped off, 
rather than cutting it, or drawing it 
out, in order to prevent excessive 
bleeding. Then the disinfectant 
should be applied to both incisions, 
and if there is any danger of flies, tar 
should be smeared to the wool around 
the cuts. If the tar is not used, there 
is danger of maggots developing from 
fly-blows. 

If after a reasonable length of time 
the tail continues to bleed, a string 
can be tied tightly around the stub 
and left there for an hour or two, Ex- 
treme care should be taken, however, 
in counting the number of strings 
used, and when removing them see 
that none are left on, as the stub of 
the tail swells severely and in time it 
will die and sluff off, up to the point 
the string is attached. 


Cutting Off the End of the Scrotum—in Young 
Lambs, a Very Simple and Nearly Painless Operation 


The Testicles Are Exposed, and Severed With a Sharp Knife 4 ci 


} 
P 
4 

If the ewes are lambing after th} 
flies begin coming, great care shou! 
be used in disinfecting the ewe to pr 
vent the fly-blows, as maggots al) 
liable to develop and do great a 
age, during hot moist weather, to 
lambing ewes. 

If the ewes lamb after they hay 
been on grass some little time, 1 
is usually very little difficulty exp 
enced, as the ewes single out d 
lambing, and, having plenty of mill 
seldom disown their lambs. 

The work of docking and castre| 
ing is so simple and inexpensive, | 
the returns from the work 50. gret 
that no farmer should overlook ey 
operation. 

On the big markets, tke dockel 
trimmed lambs usually sell for fr 
2 to 5 cents a pound above the u 
trimmed lambs, and the castrat 
lamb, at six months, usually ot 
weighs the uncastrated lamb sever 
pounds. by 

There is a good reason for € 
tra weight. The ram lamb at 
age begins to grow staggy, dev 
a heavier neck and shoulder, 
expense of the loin and leg. 
are also more nervous, which reta 


quietly, putting on flesh mo ] 
formly all over the body, develop 

the hind quarter and loin, which a 
the high priced cuts. 


It will be to the great advan 
every flock owner to see that hi 
and lambs have the best of care dl 
ing lambing time, and that his lam 
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docked and castrated at proper age. 
On the subject of rearing a lamb 
Frank Kleinheinz of the Univer- 
of WiSconsin says, “It has been 
find that a grain mixture consisting 
ag two pounds of wheat bran, one 
Hind of oats (whole oats will do, but 
¢ shed are better), one pound of fine- 
} ground cornmeal, and one-half 
nind of oilmeal has proved an excel- 
it grain ration for young lambs. 
cer in spring when the weather gets 
rmer the amount of cornmeal may 
‘reduced and the amount of oats in- 
ased. Fine second crop clover or 
alfa hay will furnish the best rough- 
a» for young lambs. If some roots, 
sh as turnips or rutabagas, are 
atilable, the youngsters will soon 
‘sh them. 
‘When the sheep and lambs go out 
‘pasture the lamb creep can be 
yed out with them and set up in a 
ner where the lambs will soon de- 
t it again. Some sheep breeders 
ny say that lambs do not need any 
era grain when they are out on good 
piture and are suckling their moth- 
. Experiments conducted along 
t]; line, have shown, however, that 
i{jays well to feed a little grain to! 
on summer long. Even if such 
s are held over for fattening in 
winter it has been learned that 
tl lambs fed grain during the sum- 
ic make more and cheaper gains 
lambs of the same breeding and 
| that do not receive any grain 
wile on pasture. If the lambs are 
{( well during their first year one 


* The Testicles and Adhering Cords Are Pulled Forward. 


can figure on a well-developed flock. 
There is no danger of getting them 
too fat; either for breeding purposes 
or for the butcher, if an excessive use 
of fattening grains is avoided. When 
well fed they grow so much that they 
do not lay on any surplus fat. 

“Many people have made a failure 
of trying to raise lambs on cow’s milk. 
Lambs may be successfully reared on 
such milk, however, if the proper pre- 
cautions are taken in feeding. Young 
lambs are easily taught to drink cow’s 
milk from a bottle with a rubber nip- 
ple attached to it, and after they have 
once tasted the milk they will quickly 
and freely run to the person carrying 
the bottle. They may also be taught 
to drink out of a dipper. The reason 
why so many people have been un- 
successful in raising lambs by hand is 
in most cases that they did not under- 
stand the difference between cow’s 
milk and sheep’s milk as regards rich- 
ness and fat percentage. People have 
a general idea that pure cow’s milk is 
too rich for lambs, but the writer is 
of a contrary opinion. He knows from 
analyses of sheep’s milk that cow’s 
milk is much lower in fat percentage 
than sheep’s milk. Some years ago 
a grade Dorset ewe showed in a week’s 
test 14.4 per cent of fat. Of course, 
her milk was richer than the average. 
It is astonishing to hear fairly well 
educated men say that one cannot 
feed cow’s whole milk to lambs be- 
ceuse it is too rich and will kill them. 
Such expressions of opinion seem 
laughable to the writer. 


‘THE BIG POWER 
FOR BETTER FARMS 


DICKINSON) 
DEPENDABLE 


ALK THE MAN 
‘THAT HAS PLANT- 


ED THEM 


Clean, 
Pure Seed 


LOBE and PINE 
TREE Brand 
SEEDS of QUALITY. 


Each bag is tagged, showing 
Purity and Germination test. 


Many carloads of Globe and 
Pine Tree brands of Seed are 
being shipped into Clover- 
land this Spring. 


Most dealers can furnish 
these brands, but if your deal- 
er is not supplied have him 
write us. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS Wholesale Only CHICAGO 
gees Good Seed AN Res 


TRADE MARK 
REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Makes Good Crops TRAD Eatapie., MARK 


BRAND 


REG US PAT OFF. 
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‘Crop Insurance 


The very best “Crop Insurance” 
may be had by buying clean seed 
of high germination. The Mil- 
waukee Seed Company conducts 
its own seed testing department 
and seeds bearing Krop-King 
trade mark are dependable crop 
producers. Demand of your 
dealer Hardy Wisconsin grown 
Medium, Mammoth, Alsike AI- 
falfa, Timothy, Seed Corn, etc. 
Be sure you demand sacks bear- 
ing the Krop-King trade mark. 
It is your protection. 


Milwaukee Seed Co. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Our 1919 Importation Now on Exhibition 


We are pleased to announce the safe arrival of an unusual collection of 
fine registered sheep. They represent many years of skillful improvement 
in the hands of master breeders. There are four breeds— 
CHEVIOTS, SHROPSHIRES, SOUTHDOWNS, HAMPSHIRES 
A cordial invitation is extended to everyone interested in good sheep to 
visit our farm. We offer for sale over 1,500 head of all ages and both sexes. 
$150,000 FLOCK TO SELECT FROM 


One of our rams will bring fresh blood and improvement to your flock. We 
are specialists in fitting sheep for exhibition and can turn you out a show 
flock ready to win. Come if you can—if not, write. 


GLIMMERGLEN FARMS, Inc. 


Importers and Breeders, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
W. T. HYDE, Pres. E. EH. GIFFORD, Mer. 


Cooperstown is on the Delaware end Hudson Railroad, 92 miles southwest of Albany. 


Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF . 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GR OOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
, SIDING — _ Fully Warranted —— MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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breezes of old Lake Superior, has the 
most wonderful summer climate in the 
world. It is, in fact, the ‘Summer City’ 
of the continent, where the days fill 
one with the joy of living and the 
nights refresh and restore.” 

There’s a lot of truth in the claims. 
While other cities swelter, Duluth 
doesn’t even mop a brow. But, when 
he lingers lovingly over his balmy 
summertide, the Duluthian makes a 
tactical error. Nobody doubts Duluth’s 
cool summers. Even Proctor Knott 
agrees that it’s cdol enough during at 
least nine months of the year to freeze 
the smokestack off a locomotive. So 
Duluth needs no array of figures to 
prove her freedom from heat prostra- 
tions. She ought, more robustly, de- 
fend her winter climate. She’s fully 
justified in doing it, too. There is 
uothing in her weather report a ; 
favorable comparison. with the rest 
of the North Temperate zone. 

It was weather that brought Duluth 
her most recent romance and one of 
her greatest tragedies. On November 
28, 1905, a superintendent struck a 
match against the INSIDE surface of 
a two-foot brick wall of a Patrick- 
Duluth warehouse. The match was 
blown out. The draft that did it came 
THROUGH THE WALL! Something 
Was going on outside—something ter- 
rific and ominous. The superintend- 
ent, clinging to a sheltered window, 
found that a sixty-eight mile gale was 
pouring into Duluth, out of Lake Su- 
perior. He saw, in the leaping spray, 
a ship flying before the wind. She 
was making for the harbor mouth. 
She bore straight for the Duluth Canal 
and was lifted, with a rush of waters, 
into it. Then the waters rolled on; 
a great wave curled away from under 
her bows. She dropped deep into the 
trough. There followed a sharp check 
in the headlong rush. The vessel quiv- 
ered, lay still, and then swung to the 
north. In a moment new breakers 
caught her. They jammed her hard 
against the North Pier, beat her merci- 
lessly amidships, and broke her in two. 

From his windows the superintend- 
ent saw men hang to the rigging. He 
saw them struggle toward shore, in 
the icy water, then sink, one by one, 
in the turbulent seas. 

Thus was the Mataafa wrecked in 
the harbor mouth at Duluth. Nine of 
her crew died while much of Duluth 
watched from the shores, helpless. 
The ship’s master later reported that 
he ran aground. The water’s depth, 
where he struck was twenty-six feet; 
the Mataafa drew eighteen feet; so the 


winds had lifted eight feet of water — 


out of the canal mouth at the moment 
that the Mataafa went through. 

That was one of Duluth’s tragedies. 
The same storm brought a romance. | 

Among the fourteen vessels wrecked 
west of Keweenaw Point was an ore 
carrier that beat her way out, toward 
open water, to find safety. Gradually 
the waves beat her shoreward.' At 
last, upon a coast of towering granite, 
she drove toward certain destruction. 
There was no haven; there wasn’t a 
foot of sand, even, upon which to 
beach her. The crew fought to the 
last. Then a huge slather of water 
poured down upon them. The vessel 
was caught on its crest and carried, 
helpless, straight against the granite 
wall. She went into it, head on, and 
the crew waited the splintering crash 
and sickening shock that would mark 
the end. 

But the waves washed back; the 
crash didn’t come; the ship lay still. 

Through the night shadows the crew 
saw rocks towering to right and left 
of them; behind was the foaming sea; 
and ahead there seemed to be green- 
ery—land. 
' It was morning before they believed 
the miracle. The ship had been 
thrown straight into a cleft—a tiny 
ravine, cut into the rock by a stream, 
making its way toward the lake. And 
there she hung, tight and secure be- 
tween. the walls, while the waters 
raged behind her. She withstood the 
storm in this protection and was later 
floated, comparatively without dam- 
age. It is paid that the rift that cradled 
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her was the only break in 
solid granite wall. 

Duluth today has a population 
something more than 100,000. 
years ago it was little more th 
that. But this growth doesn’t 
story. Ships that make her 
feel the swirl of industrial 
across their prows. They pas 
an aerial bridge, jutting black 
the skyline, and huge as the struett 
of any world port. Out of the ec 
mass on the shores great arm 
into the waters—massive gian 
dustrial strength—the ore 
Upon them, dwarfed to @¢ 
threads, toy trains feed puny ¢: 
into the gigantic maws. They 
away; give place one to a 
futily pour the riches of the mi 
caverns that are never full? 
come, are laden and move aw: 
the great docks, oblivious to th 
life about them, stand immutal 
the pyramids. Behind them 
around them, and hemming 
are nets of steel—railways tha 
the head of the lakes, to lk 
wealth of the Iron Range. In 
when snow muffles her in; or 
mer, when a mantle of green 
down upon Duluth from her suri 
ing hill, Duluth seethes with 
trial life. 

Little did Proctor Knott dre 
his sarcasm on Duluth’s Liver: 
lationship would near reality 


“ 


engineers are probing the dept 
the St. Lawrence River— 
dredge a waterway, with Live 
one terminal port and Duluth 
the other. The head of the 
Lakes, and the ports of the w 
about to be united. Vessels 
from foreign coasts, their des 
Duluth. 

And who shall say how the 
ments of these vessels will chan; 


‘Get matchless bargains and sure yi 
y planting ADAMS’ QUALITY SEEDS, c 
pa edand ee pa by special machinery 
model seed plant—aold subject tou ap] 
and state college tests — World’s S$ 
Grass Seed, Seed Grains, Seed Corn, 
Seed, Flower Seed, etc., — the varietil 
will produce Riau in your latitude. § 
and expert advice on crop growing 


MONEY-SAVING CATALO: 


fe j est book we've everissu 
Y} lyi tapes ini iting--q) 
Reices on seeds 0: guaranteed ¢ 
paee it ‘and learn how 
can save you on sur 


high puri purity and germination t 
The Adams Seed Co. Bor 7 De 


Flower Seeds i 
Sent with our record-breal ke! 
dollar collection veget 
and flower seeds. Real 
$2.00. Write 5 
DULUTH FLORAL CC 
Dept. B. DULUTH, MI 


FARM SEE 


2 


are @ the best seeds for you 
Z moceeed in isons of W v 
stringent provisions 0: 

fm] Seed Laws. Because grown in your 
i mate they are unexcelled for hardin 
. germinating qualities, 

: Always Better Than 99% 
— Send a Postal oday for ou our large ess ated 


OSHKOSH SEED co 
Dept. L. \ 
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e of the world. Who shall 

e port of New York is pre 

itly and for all time THE PORT 
nited States? 

n 1861 Thaddeus Stevens pro- 

“At the head of Lake Su- 

; perhaps the largest on the con- 


65 Horace Greeley followed him 
“At the head of Lake Superior 
vill be seen a city rivaling any 


merce of the Hast.” 


y city on Lake Michigan.” 
y, a confidential report, ad- 
ed to Lord Salisbury, Premier of 
t Britain, by the House of Roths- 
said: “The next great region 
oth in the United States and in 
tish Dominion of Canada sur- 
the upper great lakes. The 
jlities of the development of this 
zion are beyond calculation.” 
‘Today we have Duluth; her ore 
‘send 20,000,000 tons of iron into 
markets; her harbor _ ships 
),000 bushels of grain to the na- 
n’s mills. Her industries include 
$25,000,000 steel plant and a long 
Me production of which she is 
y proud. But to really gauge her 
ects one must see her surround- 
octor, for instance, where a 
and ore cars stretch away 
the hills, on mile after mile 
asted track; or Marble, where 
mental posts light the streets, and 
houses rival the educational per- 
of the greatest cities; or Two 
rs, with its broad streets and 
m stores; or a host of other 
ces, all in the path of a growing 
SS. 
‘he barriers to the world’s markets 
reaking. The wealth of the Great 
s basin gleams before men. Will 
h remain the wilderness strong- 
of Proctor Knott; or will the 
irld some day acclaim her, as did the 
vid Dr. Thomas Foster — ‘‘The 
inh City of the Unsalted Seas.” 


] 
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E HAVE been waiting expect- 

antly for just this time, hatching 

time, and with it has come the 
care and responsibility of many little 
lives. 

The fire in the brooder should have 
been started at least forty-eight hours 
before the hatch was ready to be 
placed in new quarters and the heat 
regulated to a temperature of about 
95 degrees at a height of two or three 
inches above the brooder floor. This 
temperature should be maintained for 
the first week and at the beginning of 
the second week it should be gradu- 
ally lowered so that at the end of the 
second week it stands at about 80 de- 
grees, and at the end of the third 
week, 70 degrees should be sufficiently 
high. Watch the chicks and see if 
they are comfortable and govern the 
regulator of the brooder by your ob- 


servations. 


The floor of the hover should be 
covered with clean, sharp sand to a 
depth of two or three inches. Any 
dead chicks should be removed at once 
and clean, dry sand scattered on the 
fioor daily and once a week a thorough 
cleaning should take place. At the end 
of the first week cover the floor with 
clean straw. 

A low fence of close woven wire 
eight or nine inches high, placed 
around the outside of the hover about 
fifteen inches from the outer edge, if 
kept in place for the first three days, 
will prevent chicks from wandering 
away from the source of heat, thus 
eliminating the extra trouble of closely 
watching the birds to keep them with- 
in the warm zone. At the end of this 
time they need a greater range of tem- 
perature and they will have become 
educated as to the source of heat and 
the fence should be removed. Just as 
soon as possible the chicks should be 
encouraged to get out on the ground 
by placing the noon feeding just out- 
side the door. Roosts should be 
placed in the brooder house preferably 


_ Brush, stumps and rocks are not the only unprofitable 
_ tenants that you will find occupying your good land. Af- 
_ ter you have cleaned out these undesirables and have your 
land under cultivation, there will be, in their place, hard 
lumps of earth to contend with. 


A lump of earth in a plowed field is no good as a lump 
_ —it retards the growth of young plants, absorbs moisture 
and withholds from your crops the valuable plant food 
that it contains. But crush and pulverize the lumps and 
_ you convert them into good-crop assets. 
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____ Make the lumps work for you by pulverizing them with 
' INTERNATIONAL TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS— 
_ DISK HARROWS, PEG-TOOTH HARROWS, 
_ SPRING-TOOTH HARROWS and CULTI-PACKERS. 
_ Good tillage implements are essential to good seed beds— 
and a good seed bed is the foundation of a good crop. 
_ Mother Nature does her share by providing moisture, 
_ heat, sunshine, plant food and good seed. The rest is up 
_ to you. — 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


3 OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO f GNCORPORATED) USA 
Branch Houses: 
MICHIGAN WISCONSIN MINN. 
Green Bay Eau Claire St. Cloud 
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in ladder formation with the lowest 
roost about a foot from the ground and 
the young chicks will train themselves 
to roost and thus avoid crowding. 

If the hen is given the care of the 
chicks, she may be left to decide for 
herself when to come off with her 
flock. However, from the time she 
leaves her nest her movements should 
be governed. The happiest condition 
under which a hen can be allowed to 
rear her young is in an inclosed yard 
with shelter provided for them all. 
There should be shade available and 
the place should be without high 
weeds or tangled grass. However, if 
this is not practical a coop should be 
provided. An A-shaped house makes 
a very good shelter, with a hen con- 
fined while the chicks are allowed to 
run out. One hen thus protected can 
easily take care of twenty chicks. 

The chicks are on their feet dry and 
fluffy and seemingly hunting for food 
in a surprisingly short time, and we 
often forget that Mother Nature is 
the most thoughtful and wisest of 
mothers, and that just before the tiny 
bird breaks the shell the yolk of the 
egg, a rich morsel of food commences 
to fill the body cavity. It is connected 
by a tiny tube with the intestine and 
the yellow fluid passes from the egg 
sack through this connecting tube and 
finally reaches the gizzard. If we feed 
our chicks at this time we are doing 
that. which often proves fatal to the 
tiny new life, thrusting upon it too big 
meals just at the time the digestive 
organs are most delicate. <A chick 
comes into the world with nourish- 
ment sufficient to suffice from forty- 
eight to seventy-two hours if need be, 
although we do not allow seventy-two 
hours to elapse before food is provided 
but rather forty-eight hours. The bird 
if vitally strong could subsist without 
food for the full seventy-two hours. 

The following ouline is the plan 
used at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege with very splendid results and it 
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By ANNABEL CAMPBELL 


Extension Specialist, Michigan Agricultural College 


has the advantage of being so simple 
that it can be followed very easily. 


Feeding Ration 


First day: 

After hatch is completed leave the 
chicks in nursery of incubator for 
twenty-four hours, 

Second day: 

On the second day place chicks in 
brooder, giving sour skim milk to 
drink and coarse sand or chick grit. 

Third day: 

Give five feeds of oatmeal-feed every 
two and one-half hours at the rate of 
one ounce to fifty chicks. 

Fourth to Fourteenth day: 

Two feeds of commercial feed (fine 
cracked grains). 


Three feeds of the following mash 
(per 100 chicks): 1 raw egg—infertile 
or fresh; one-eighth pound of bran; 
one-eighth pound of oatmeal. 

Feed one feed of sprouted oats, let- 
tuce or lawn clippings after the four- 
teenth day feed. 

Continue feeds of commercial chick 
feed and give also the following mash 
moistened with milk: 

Bran, 30 per cent; middlings, 20 per 
cent; cornmeal, 20 per cent; meat 
scrap, 20 per cent; ground oats, 10 per 
cent. 

Give coarser grains as chicks grow 
older. 

Give plenty of sour milk to drink for 
rapid growth. 

Avoid sloppy wet feeds. 

Feed little and often when the 
chicks are small. 

Supply plenty of shade and fresh 
water in summer, 

Avoid always any feed that shows 
signs of mould. 

Keep sour milk before the chicks 
all of the time for the first at least. 

See that the birds exercise and get 
plenty of fresh air. 

(Continued on page 22) 


See your nearby International dealer in regard to 
your tillage requirements and write to the nearest 
branch house for complete descriptive catalog. 
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ran Satisfy ying Sweetness 
of the wheat an barley food 


_Grape-Nuts 


is a matter of economy as 
well as delight these days. 
s Grape-Nuts pleases without 
the addition of sugar, as is 
not the case with most cereals. 
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All you need 


is a certain quantity of regular 
“Old Faithf HEMLOCK lum- 
ber, hammer, saw, nails and your 
two hands to build one of the best 
silos ever put up by any man. 

Send for our Silo Book which 
shows you exactly how you can 


Build your own 


SILO 


This silo is not a shabby makeshift, but a 
handscme, non-freeze, double wall silo that 
stands without guys and has no hoops to 
tighten. 

We do not sell silos, but we want youto 
get better acquainted with the merits of 
“Old Faithful” HEMLOCK, the 300-year 
farmers’ standby, and buy it from your local 
dealer whenever youneed buildinglumber. Be 
sure to send for the free silo book and men- 
tiondealer’sname,. (9other building books.) 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 
(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) 
Offices 312 F. R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 
We spread the good news about “Old Faiterat! * 
HEMLOCK but we do not sell it. Get it 
from your LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. 


THE MORTON HOUSE 


A Comfortable Hotel GRANDfRAPIDS, MICH. 


Headquarters for Northwestern Visitors 
in Grand Rapids 


EUROPEAN PLAN J. BOYD PANTLIND, President 


Droiiblescirie Habits 
and Diseases 


If chicks are not kept in a suffici- 
ently warm temperature and if they 
are not trained as to the source of heat 
during the first few days, they are apt 
to form the habit of crowding or piling 
up. The chick finds that by crowding 
it is kept warm and so the habit is 
formed. Care should be taken to train 
these young birds in the beginning 
ony in this way the trouble is warded 
off. 

The habit of toe-picking is often de- 
veloped because the birds have noth- 
ing to do and being provided with the 
instinct to scratch for food form the 
habit of picking at one another’s toes, 
and in so doing secure a taste of blood 
and develop in that way an appetite 
for it. This can be avoided by cover- 


ing the floor of the brooder with fine 


cut straw after the first week. 

Leg-weakness is brought about most 
often by over-feeding and lack of ex- 
ercise of the growing chick. Limited 
and retarded feeding should be prac- 
ticed and the remains of the meal re- 
moved after a period of fifteen min- 
utes. Plenty of sour milk, bran as a 
part of the ration, green food and an 
opportunity to get onto the ground are 
the best preventatives. 

The breast bone of the normal bird 
is straight and even, but upon exam- 
ining a fowl the bone is often found to 
be bent or twisted. This is sometimes 
brought about by over large roosts and 
for this reason chicks should be pro- 
vided with small roosts. This condi- 
tion, however, is more often brought 
about by over-crowding when the 
chicks are very young and the bone is 
still cartilage, or it may be developed 
because of the lack of mineral matter 
in the diet. 

A small amount of granulated bone 
provided after the chicks are two 
weeks old is beneficial. 

Gapes is caused by the presence of 
tiny worms in the air passage of the 
bird and is made evident by the 
sneezing, gasping and coughing of the 
victim caused by the irritation. This 
trouble occurs with young birds rather 
than fowls but it is sometimes evi- 
dent in the adult. The parasite in an 
affected bird is found in the windpipe 


Chickens Require Fresh Garbagl 


RESH garbage, fed as soon as pos- 

sible after it is discarded from the 
tables of consumers, provides an effi- 
cient feed for poultry. Used judicious- 
ly, it will reduce the cost of egg and 
meat production from 25 eo 30 per 
cent. 

Cleanliness and Epnitation in the 
preparation, handling and feeding of 
garbage are essential, as sour or tajnt- 
ed garbage is particularly obnoxious to 
chickens, because any fermentation in- 
duces digestive disorders and profuse 
diarrhea. Apparently the intrinsic 
value of garbage as a poultry feed 
comes from the fact that it provides a 
diversified ration which satisfies all 
the needs and requirements of the 
flock. The refuse is always a valu- 
able substitute for costly grains and 
concentrates in the hen dietary. 

It is only the owner who will pick 
over the garbage and eliminate the 
objectionable foreign matter that will 
realize profitable and dependable re- 
sults from its use. Specialists of the 
Department of Agriculture recommend 
running the garbage through a meat 
or vegetable chopper and mixing it 
with a little moist mash before it is 
placed before the fowls. It is usually 
advisable to provide as much refuse 
as the birds will clean up with a relish 
in the course of an hour. Any feed 
which the fowls reject should be re- 
moved from:the troughs, feeding pens 
or yards as soon as possible there- 
after. Otherwise it sours and contam- 
inates the premises and, subsequently, 
if the fowls peck at it during a period 
when they are hungry, it invariably 
causes digestive trouble. ; 

Where garbage is fed it is always 
essential to supply a light ration of 
grain twice daily as well as to have a 
dry mash available in hoppers before 
the flock all the time. Generally, 


table scraps are rich in protein, al- 


. the worms which should be ¢a 
‘burned. 


The body of the worm is 
with eggs, which are expelled b 
coughing and sneezing of the bird 
may be picked up by other birds 
in turn become affected. The 96 
known treatment is the removal 0} 

worm from the tract. This ma 
accomplished by the use of a loop 
horsehair or by inserting a smi 


Fresh runs for the 
should be provided the following 
if the trouble is prevalent, but if 
is not possible the ground shot 
generously sprinkled with lime, p pl 
up and cropped. 

White diarrohea is fatal only di d 
the first four days of a chick’s 
The chick, however, that rec 
from the disease becomes a ¢ 
and in turn may transmit this 
to the offspring and in this w 
disease may be carried down th 
a flock, taking its toll only from 
young chick and being recogniz 
the adult bird only because of the 
generated and discolored conditi 
the ovary. There is no cure, } 
measures of prevention may be 
When the presence of the dis 
assured the flock should be disp 
and. be replaced with vitally stro 
material. Incubators and b 
should be thoroughly disinfect 
fore using and after each hat 


air before they are put away. 


On the eighteenth day of the 
the interior of the incubator 
be darkened by the placing ot 
curtain over the glass so t 
chicks after hatching will not 
one another’s droppings, thus | 
the disease through the whol 
Sour milk is a preventive and 
be given to the birds as the on 
during the second twenty-four 
Do not make the mistake of co 
ing simple diarrhea with Whit 
hea. The first is brought ab 
conditions that may be governed 
as mouldy or sour food, chill lin 
over-crowding. 


though where the garbage is de 
in this ingredient it is pra 
supplement the. mash with 2 
per cent of meat meal. / a 
Generally speaking, there i 
danger from feeding garba 
winter than during the summ 
cold weather prevents rapid de 
sition and fermentation of the 
Where many uncooked potato: 
present in the garbage, it S 
a good plan to separate them 
cook them before feeding to the 
Otherwise they are not well | 
and often induce digestive trou 
Experiments in feeding 
the government experimen 
Beltsville, Md., indicate 
hens will use about three 
garbage daily to advantage. — 


Baby Chicks: 
from | 
Cloverland 


5.G. Ws Leghorn y 
from a 200 egg strai 

Range Raised Fowls 
teen cents each, pre 
to your address. 


W. SA U P 
918 South Broadway, De Per 
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Are Patent Egg Pro- 
ducers Fakes? 


RIOUS question as to the value 
f various so-called egg producing 
lets which are finding large sale to 
try interests throughout Michigan 
aised by Prof. A. J. Patten, Experi- 
t Station chemist at the Michigan 
cultural College. Analysis of the 
ents of several of these products 
s failed so far to reveal elements 
which can be expected to stimulate 
egg production in any way. 
} “Our feed inspectors are finding 
ese ess production tablets all over 
e state,” says Professor Patten,” and 
Porcine are that at least three or 
uur brands are being sold on a large 
scale. Those which we have examined 
) far contain only common elements, 
| such as salt, iron oxide, calcium car- 
bonate, magnesium sulphate, etc., to 
; which are usually added fenugreek or 
|anise. There is nothing in the tablets 
Tae could seem to stimulate egg pro- 
ction in any way.” 
e high price of eggs at the pres- 
‘time is said to be creating a good 
“fe d for the sale of the compounds, as 
ltry raisers are ready to try any- 
tlung in an effort to increase produc- 


he tests made by Professor Patten, 
indicate, however, that money spent 
for fancy products which are adver- 
tised as sure egg production stimula- 
c is very likely money wasted. 


: MITES 

Poultry men and farmers sometimes 
ee a very important fact. It is 
/ that the best of feed, plenty of it, well 
balanced ration, etc., will not induce 
fees to lay eggs if they are compelled 
to roost in houses infested with mites. 

_ The little red insect saps the vital- 
ity of the hen by sucking her blood. 
_|Hens have actually been killed, virtu- 
ae eaten alive, by mites. Chickens 
not lay except when their vitality 
| maintained. Vitality and mites 
; cannot exist in the same hen roost. 

t the first sign of warm weather 
i ie yard against mites by giving all wood 
work inside the poultry house a coat 
i of hot whitewash well carbolized. 

he roosts and their supports should 
be painted all over with carbolineum, 
zenoleum, carpoline, or kresol. These 
all similar products, called by dif- 
rent names by different manufac- 
ters. They are cresol or tar oil dis- 
$s, and are death to mites, 
e in no way injurious to the chick- 


he time and cost of carrying out 


by the hens who will show their 
reciation by an increased yield of 


G ‘BABY 
CHICKS 


Twenty 
Standard-Bred 
Varieties 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


? 


DD iscard all mongrels. Raise 
_ only standard-bred poultry. 
4 ‘standard-bred flock looks 
better, grows better,’and lays 


better. 
Get Our 


- “Better-Hatched Chicks” 


F ull instructions for raising them with 
very order. Write for Complete Price 
ret. Capacity: 250,000 chicks this season 


~ Schaefer Hatcheries 
_ Office: 2930 Grand Avenue | 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 
> 
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Instead of clumsy, oversize trucks groan- 
ing under excessive loads and eventually 
reaching their destinations, now snappy, 
high speed commercial cars bound along 
over city streets and country lanes mak- 
ing many more daily deliveries and mak- 
ing them promptly on time. 


Without in any manner reducing their 
excessive power or unusual capacity for 
work, the Oneida Motor Truck Company 
has made of its “Uncommon Carriers” 
High Speed, Long Distance Trucks, en- 
abling shippers to make more rapid, more 
dependable and economical deliveries. 


Notable among recent Oneida achieve- 
ments is the record-breaking cross-coun- 
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To New York from Cloverland in 62 Hours 


try run of “Hi” Johnston and “Lightning 
Jack” Welch in a 134-ton Oneida truck 
under capacity load. Alternating at the 
wheel, they drove against dense fog and 
terrific rains and reached New York 62 
road hours after they left Green Bay, in 
Cloverland. 


* & * 


Write for the booklet: “Lightning Jack” 
Welch Tells His Own Story of Putting 
An Oneida Truck Into New York Two 
Days Ahead of the Best Cross-country 
Record Known.” 


The Northern Transportation Co.—‘The 
Cloverland Express,” has standardized 
on Oneida Trucks. 
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$625,000 


PAID TO FARMERS FOR 


SUGAR BEETS 
1919 CROP 


BY THE 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Y | 
The Sweetest Money Crop 
the Farmers Grew in 1919 


ONEIDA MOTOR TRUCK CoO. 


DEPT. C 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Only American Manufacturers of Both Gasoline and Electric Motor Trucks 


MENOMINEE RIVER SUGAR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED F O'R SEVENTEEN YEARS 


I know 22 men in four states who 
| ceased Striving — began Thriving 


Why? 


Because they found an easy 
and profitable way of marketing their 
spare hours for CASH 


As subscription representatives of 
Cloverland Magazine they are earn- 


| ing, in spare time, from $1.50 to $4.00 


an hour. You can do likewise if you 


| fill out the coupon below and send it 


in today. 
(Cut on this line) 


Cloverland Magazine, 
Circulation Department, 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


Tell me, without obligation on my part, 
all about your spare time money- making 
plan, I have some spare time to sell for 
cas 
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FARM ANIMALS 


(Continued from page 13) ~ 


The railroads are overtaxed. 


Insure yourself against transportation 


delays. Order YOUR car from the 


nearest Overland dealer NOW! 


APPLETON-OVERLAND Co., 
Appleton, Wis. 
AsIRE & PALMER, 
Marquette, Mich. 
AutTO SALES Co., 
Stratford, Wis. 
CuaAs. BARTELS, 
Cecil, Wis. 
Bioom Bros., 
Escanaba, Mich. 
BURKLE GARAGE, 
Eagle River, Wis. 
CLOVERLAND GARAGE & Macu. Co., 
Manistique, Mich. 
FE. J. CoEPER, 

Mosinee, Wis. 
CrystaL FALtts Hpwe. Co., 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 

Wm. DuQuAINE, 
Spalding, Mich. 
Enz Bros., 
Denmark, Wis. 
GOERLINGER & Co., 
Clintonville, Wis. 
GopFREY AUTO. Co., 
Waupaca, Wis. 
©. G. GUELSON, 
New London, Wis. 
Har Bros., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
HANEY-GASPER-WHITE, 
Algoma, Wis. 
HANEY-PIsToR Co., 
Kewaunee, Wis. 
Otto Harn, 
Manawa, Wis. 
Iron MountTAIN-OVERLAND Co., 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
NORTHERN GARAGE & Suppzy Co., 
Houghton, Mich. 


Iron River Motor Car Co., 
Iron River, Mich. 
Lutiorr & Sons, 
St. Nazianz, Mich. 
ALBERT LUTZE, 
Cleveland, Wis. 
Motor Car Co., 
Coleman, Wis. 
NasH Howe. Co., 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 
J. P. O’CONNELL, 
Marshfield, Wis. 
OVERLAND SALES Co., 
Wausau, Wis. 
PrETERSON Motor Car Co., 
Menominee, Mich. 
JoHN PEPLINSKI, 
Pulaski, Wis. 
JAKE ROSHOLT, 

Iola, Wis. 
ScHWEERS Hpwe. Co., 
Shawano, Wis. 

HARVEY SORENSON, 
Suring, Wis. 

Soo MacHInE & Auto Co., 
S. Ste. Marie, Mich. 

STEFFES & STEFFES, 
Chilton, Wis. 

SERVICE AuTO Co., 
Seymour, Wis. 

SERVICE AuTO Co., 
Kiel, Wis. 

SAWYER GARAGE, 
Sawyer, Wis. 

Van Doren Moror Co., 
Antigo, Wis. 

WITTENBERG AUvTO Co., 
Wittenberg, Wis. 

O. A. YOUNG, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


OVERLAND-GREEN BAY COMPANY 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


the prompt treatment of an effective 
dip is. 

In order to rid a flock of sheep of 
the disease, prompt and thorough dip- 
ping must be done; the first dipping to 
be followed not earlier than ten days, 
and not later than 14, the shorter 
time being preferable. Move the dipped 
sheep to new quarters and new pas- 
tures, as the parasite lives a good 
while off the sheep’s body in stables, 
lots and pastures, and especially in 
moist cool surroundings. 

The first signs of scab, that will be 
noticed by the flock master, are signs 
of restlessness and scratching, espe- 
cially noticeable when sheep have be- 
come heated through driving, or sud- 
den rises of temperatures. They bite 
themselves and want to scratch, and 
rub on anything available. The wool 
becomes what is known as “broken” 
by these efforts. The skin of any 
sheep showing a tendency to scratch, 
or having a broken fleece, should be 
carefully examined for reddened areas, 
small pimples, and a thickening of the 
skin. These can readily be detected 
by pinching up a portion and compar- 
ing with healthy, surrounding skin. 

As the disease progresses, these 
pimples heal and form an exudate, 
which soon hardens into crusts and 
scabs, which at first are yellow, and 
later become dark in color, rapidly 
growing in size. If not treated, the 
wool falls out, leaving areas devoid of 
wool, covered by dark crusty scabs, 
with the skin greatly thickened. If 
not treated, many of the animals die. 

In order to be positive in your diag- 
nosis, take scrapings from the surface 
of the skin immediately surrounding 
the scabs. Scrape this area with a dull 
knife blade, and transfer the scrapings 
to a piece of black paper. Warm the 
paper to about body temperature, and 
by the use of a low power hand lens 
the small gray colored mites can be 
seen moving about. 

If these mites are found, positive 


evidence of the existence of sheep seak 
is determined. Immediate prepar 
for dipping your sheep should be m 
Dipping consists of immersing 
sheep in a medicated solution that w 
kill the mites. 

Although sheep scab is compara. 
tively rare, except in some portions 9 
the west, and is practically unknowr 
in the northern districts, it is well 
be acquainted with the symptoms ang 
so prevent serious loss. 

Lime and sulphur, nicotine and gy 
phur, and some coal tar preparatie 
are on the market as dips. Those 
suited to your needs will depe 
great deal on the kind of- w 
(whether hard or soft) available. 
Bureau of Animal Industry at W; 
ington, D. C., has the latest and br 
information on dips and on the m 
practical dipping methods. As a 
sult of Federal and State activiti 
eradicating scabies, it is rapidly be 
brought under control, and will th 
gradually disappear. 


Heaves 


EAVES is a disturbance of 

respiratory and digestive orga 
characterized by an easily ind 
breath and a difficult expelling of 
indrawn air. This expelling is 
complished by two distinct efforts; th 
first being the natural effort, accom 
panied by a special contraction 
movement of the abdominal mus 

A rather characteristic cough 
ally appears before much change 
breathing is noticed. 

Heaves is caused by improper 
ing, the use of excessive amount 
over-ripe tame hay, or dusty cl 
causing distension of the digestiv 
gans, and especially of the stom 
which in turn produces pressure 0 
branch of the pneumo-gastric or tel 
cranial nerve, which also supplie: 
part, the heart and lungs. Heaves % 
never found in wild horses, horses 
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and Records. 
NAME 


| ADDRESS 


Phonographs | 
cost no more than the 
ordinary phonograph. 


Records ‘ 


Latest Hits — First and Best 


MORLEY-MURPHY HDW. CO. 


Write for full particulars 


DEALERS: Live territory for live dealers. 


MORLEY-MURPHY HDW. CO., Green Bay, Wis. 
Please send full information on PATHE Phonographs 


I am a Dealer (4 Consumer C] 
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GREEN BAY, WIS. 


STATE 


asture, or horses that have been prop- 
rly fed. 
To prevent heaves, feed smaller 
mounts of roughage, dampen dusty 
pods, and feed more grain. With 
norses that are great feeders, use saw- 
lust for bedding in place of straw or 
hay, as many greedy feeders will eat 
the bedding. 
Heaves is a disease caused by bad 
feeding, and when noticed the damage 
is generally permanent, which greatly 
essens the animal’s market value. The 
is generally troubled with 
| ehronic indigestion. The disease does 
not respond satisfactorily to medicinal 
cealed somewhat by the use of certain 
drugs (temporarily). It can be greatly 
." by proper feeding. 


QUESTIONS 
. and ANSWERS 


I HAVE a three-year-old cow that 
seems to eat most unnatural foods, 
ee as horse manure, paper, and all 

inds of indigestable things. What’s 
rong, and what can I do to stop it? 


P. L., McGrath, Minn. 


; 
J 


je rhe cause of your animal having 
| such a depraved habit is indigestion or 
| lack of a correct ration. Give abund- 
| ance of good grain, bran and hay; also 
small amounts of bone meal— 


_ front every time I drive faster than a 

walk. It is especially noticeable on 
rd roads. Could you tell me what 

| is wrong, and what could be done, 
‘as he appears sound. 


S. W. J., Janesville, Wis. 


.. fore legs on each side of 
‘the metacarpal bone, (cannon bone) 
‘for small tender spots, or small hard 
‘swellings, painful on pressure. If 
| such swellings or tender spots are 
‘found, your animal is undoubtedly 


“Splint with splints. 


Splints are not, as a rule, serious 

ess near the knee, and as your 
horse is presumably young, he will 
probably outgrow them. A mild blis- 
ter might hasten their recovery. Avoid 
{hard driving on hard roads. 


— 


‘ONE of my best milch cows has what 

called “lumpy jaw.” Have been 
sing potassium iodide in the feed for 
Some time, but fail to see any result 
xcept loss of milk flow. What would 
you advise? 


4H. R. B., R.F.D., Escanaba, Mich. 


If the lump or growth is movable, 
ve it removed by a competent veter- 
\inarian, and follow his direction for 
after treatment. Potassium iodide 
Must be given in such large amounts 
) benefit actino, or lumpy jaw, that 
will cause emaciation, loss of milk 
secretion, and general unthriftiness. 
\Lkumpy jaw is a very unsatisfactory 
disease to treat, except by operation. 


| WHAT WAY does “farcy” differ 
‘om “slanders,” and is there a cure? 


J. H. K., Iola, Wis. 


Marcy and glanders are the same dis- 
Pase, caused by the Baccilius Mallei. 
tis highly infectious to horses and 
jmules, and is readily transmitted to 


nan. 

| Gla is generally associated 
h disturbances of the lungs, nose 
its linings, and is characterized 
@ peculiar sticky discharge from 
or both nostrils, from ulcers 
ed on linings of the nose, and 
letimes the animal has a chronic 
; while farey, caused by the 
germ, makes its appearance in 
skin and superficial lymph glands, 
sing swellings, and later ulcers or 
buds, which discharge a sticky 
These sores may heal, leaving a 
There is no cure for either. If 
er glanders or farcy is suspected 
the horse mallein tested at once, 
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ALLIZCHALMERS 
FARM TRACTORS 
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Quality in a Tractor of Superior Performance 


The most important consideration in your selection of the 
Allis-Chalmers 18-30 Farm Tractor is the reputation of the 


company that builds it. 


For 65 years the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company and 
its predecessors have been known as one of the largest manu- 


facturers of quality machinery in the world. 


es 


6-12 General Purpose 


In Allis-Chalmers Farm Tractors, this experience is brought to you in the 18-30 for four-plow 
work—in the 6-12 for General Purpose work. 


Both models are built complete in our own huge plants. 


Both have been tested and proved, 


under every condition of farm service, until they are right in every detail of construction to 
give you low cost service with high result efficiency. 


The 18-30 


Allis-Chalmers Motor: 
Hxtra large water jackets 
capacity. 
transmission and rear axle—positively lu- 
bricated by splash. Frameless type con- 


inder Sleeves. 
and radiator 


struction. 


Removable Cyl- 


Allis-Chalmers ment seat. 


bottoms. 


The 6-12 


26144 inch clearance for cultivating. Op- 
erator rides over implement or on imple- 

Plowing ability up to 2-12” 
All working parts dust-proof 


and immediately accessible. 


Send for illustrated catalogs of the Allis-Chalmers Farm Tractors 


OAK RIDGE DAIRY 


Pure bred and high grade 
Guernsey cattle. Pure bred 
Duroc-Jersey hogs, lots of size 
and quality. Grade Hampshire 
sheep. 

We occasionally offer a pure 
bred bull calf or high grade 
heifer. 


WILLIAM J. WESTON, Prop. 


WAKEFIELD, MICHIGAN 


Cloverland Magazine, 
Circulation Department, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 

Tell me, without obligation on my part, 
all about your spare time money-making 
plan. I have some spare time to sell for 
cash. 


Peer nvec ces sense essseeseserseseseeeses 


Tree ree eee eee eee eee ee ee 


TRACTOR DIVISION: 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S. fo 


CALM 


nticipate your automobile 
wants. Insure against the 
annoyance of delay in de- 
livery. Order your car now. 


PETERSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


Menominee, Mich. 
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BANK QV 


of GREEN BAY 


ar’ 


Invites Accounts from the 
Stockmen of 
Cloverland 


Capital and Surplus, $500,000.00 
Undivided Profits, $50,000.00 


BANKING BY MAIL 
IS PERFECTLY SAFE 


F YOU LIVE at a distance from this 
Bank you can use Uncle Sam’s Mail 
Service to good advantage in your banking. 
By doing so you can save a trip to town 
when it is inconvenient to come in person. 


And “Banking by Mail” is perfectly safe 
if the sender uses ordinary care in mailing 
his letters. Money can be sent in the form 
of a post office or express order, draft or 
check, and without being registered. Cur- 
rency should be forwarded by registered 
mail—always. 


You'll find our bank-by-mail service entire- 
ly satisfactory. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $300,000 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


Financial Department 


RESTORE FAITH 


By GEORGE C. DREHER 


Asst. Cashier First Wisconsin Nat’! Bank, Milwaukee 


moil and unrest, as the result of 

the terrific strain of the great 
World War on the nerves of the 
pcople. The nations of Europe are 
confronted with stupendous problems, 
political, economic and social, that 
will take years of serious considera- 
tion and patient effort to solve and 
overcome. America, too, has her prob- 
lems to solve, but her task is child’s 
play as compared to that of Europe. - 

The situation in America is not as 
serious as some agitators would have 
us believe. In the past few years we 
have added enormously to our national 
wealth. Industry is affording employ- 
ment for ‘all who are willing to work 
and at the highest level of wages ever 
paid in the history of the country. The 
farmer is prosperous to a degree hith- 
erto unknown. The amazing increase 
of deposits in the banks of the coun- 
try is evidence that plenty and not 
want is abroad in the land. 

And yet, the observer who comes in 
contact with the every-day life of 
America cannot help being conscious 
of the feeling of unrest that is every- 
where. People are complaining, and 
justly, of the high cost of living. The 
laborer is complaining that wages are 
not advancing with the soaring prices. 
The farmer is complaining that what 
he has to sell is going down in price 
more rapidly than that which he needs 
to buy. Almost everyone seems to be 
more concerned with what the other 
man is getting than with what one is 
getting oneself. 

Remedies of all kinds have beer 
presented, discussed and, at length, 
discarded. Remedies being ineffect- 
ual, one needs must look elsewhere 
for the cure. The panacea is not fan 
distant, for it lies at the base of our; 
covernment. All will be well if we 
rally around a standard that has stood 
the test of actual application success- 
fully for over a hundred years, and 
functioned to the astonishment and 
admiration of a whole world. It seems 
to me that what is needed most in the 
United States today is a welding to- 
gether of the conservative forces of 
the country with the slogan, “Back to 
the Republic—the old Constitution is 


‘Tae, world is today filled with tur- 


good enough for me.” 


The republic represents a middle 
course between the two extremes of 


| autocracy and democracy. Our fore- 
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fathers deliberately took the middle 
ground in planning our governmental 
scheme because history had told the 
unsatisfactory story of nations ruled) 
by one man or by the proletariat. How 
true their foresight was can be seen 
in the recent revelation of the condi 
tion of Germany resulting from auto 
cratic power. If we need a concrete 
example of the opposite swing of the) 
pendulum, what more striking pictur 
could be drawr than that of Russie 
and her terrible miseries under th 
rule of the many? 
A middle course is always best. Yor 
eat too much and you are sick; you 
eat too little and you starve. Yo 
plant too much corn and you was 
seed; you plant too little seed and yo 
waste land. Too much water makes ¢ 
flood; too little rainfall makes ¢ 
draught. Autocracy is tyranny in th 
hands of one man. Democracy may be! 
tyranny in the hands of the many. 
ideal government is the representatin 
government of the republic. P 
A republic maintains the palanil 
for in a republic authority is vested i 
public officials chosen by the peopl 
to represent them. A republic holds 
definite attitude toward property ant 
toward law. Individual ownership i t 
encouraged, which results in thrif 
and individual rights. The adminis 
tration of justice is governed by fixet 
principles and by the evidence pi 
sented. Alexander Hamilton was th 
most powerful and forceful of the a 
vocates of the Constitution and Jame 
Madison its greatest interpreter. Hart 
ilton published in his journal, The ? 
cralist, Madison’s conception of a } 
public, in which he says: “The effec 
is to refine and enlarge the publi 
views by passing them through thi 
medium of a chosen body of citizens 
wnose wisdom may best discern th 
true interest of their country, 
whose patriotism and love o1 justice 
will be least likely to sacrifice it @ 
temporary or partial consideration 
. “Hence it clearly appears 

the same advantages which a repu 
has over a democracy consists in t 
substitution of representatives whas 
enlightened views and virtuous sent 
mnents render them superior to loea 
prejudices and to schemes of 
justice.” 
It is for you and for me to cre 
(Continued on page 28) 


UR Certificates of Deposit afford a convenient 
and secure manner of investing any desired 
amount—with the principal always available. 


them. 


ATTLE and Sheep Men 
cating in this vicinity will fi 
us both able and willing to ass 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 
of Duluth 


> Vth 4 7, ie? 
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A hal Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
_ Possible Co-Operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank First National Bank 


of Calumet of Menominee 
Calumet, Michigan : Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Capital $200,000.00 Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 


inee County and under same man- 
CALL IN AND SEE US agement for 32 years. 


We are always pleased to serve you Depository for United States and 


i 4 State of Michigan 
Officers : John D. Cuddihy, Pres. ; Edward Ulseth, Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel C. Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb,’ Asst. 
Harrington, Asst. gran Pierce Roberts, Asst. Weld tadhiart slain y aes 
‘ashier. yee 


cA bank account } i 
helps make a 
happy home 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Capital, One of the Oldest and Strongest 


Banks in Cloverland 


The war is responsible for a better 
understanding of the banks and the 
service they are performing. Many 
people who came to make payments 
p f on their Liberty Bonds are now 
Commercial Bank regular depositors. 

of Menominee 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


Officers: Warren 8. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 
Harmon, Cashier. 


ESCANABA 


; Banks are the backbone of Amer- 
is the leading city in Cloverland. 


Menominee, Michigan ica’s financial system. You are 
—— missing an opportunity, if you are 
~The leading bank in that city ig the “The Bank of the People’ not making use of the services your 


hs : local bank offers. 
| Escanaba National Bank invites correspondence from pros- 
7 pective settlers. You can bank by 


v Correspondence invited. mail with us. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Houghton, Michigan F 
United States Depositor IRST ISCONSIN 
Munising, Michigan Capital BMI ce cece. $200,000 


Pench tantatngs 2... $at0.one NATIONAL BANK 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, C Milwaukee pel 


Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
ee Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier. 


Houghton National Bank 


_ 


The State Bank The Newberry State Bank 
Newberry, Michigan 
of Ewen 4: : 
soe Anat ® ry 
Ewen, Michigan es” Speaking of Banks and Bank 
E , A General Banking Business. Com- a if il § fl an in 
Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. 8, Weidman, Jr., mercial and Savings Departments. , 
Vice Pres.; BE. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 3% Interest paid on Savings SSS RN 
M noe: Cashier pee, Sper a Deposits. 
hs carron ake Even: I aN. "Howlett, Fuck Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
NP | Grossing: dF Focesne, een; Nugent Doss, |_| het, Vico Prt: 1. H. fend, Vice Pres HM 
Ve ‘ ier; E. L. Frets, e S k 
| if Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell. BANK ‘‘AD”’ means nothing 


unless there is behind it a 


7 


a 


Come and see 


| | Marquette National Bank The Marquette County 
Marquette, Michigan : 

| a Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 Savings Bank 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


Or write us. 


Marquette, Michigan 


4 


Oia rg? Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; D. 
ee ll, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, Vice 
a 


i . ; 5 j REAL SERVICE that will help to 
: _ First National Bank First National Bank build up YOUR business a 
es ee aes Mate splendid growth of THE MoCART. 
, e , 
Ng NEY NATIONAL BANK may be 
a Capital, $50,000.00 Since 1886 this strong bank has Y 0 y 
| i B Surplus, $20,000.00 been interested in, the growth and attributed to the fact that because 
1 aa We invite letters of inquiry ee capetventence invited Capital and of its service the business of its 
is Creare re teem Ere; Otte Towle customers is made to grow. No 
NUM arts, Vien Yrea; A. 3° Potland, Cashier, Mead, Vice Pres. ; Fred 8. Case, Vice Pres. and Surplus bank can grow and prosper un- 
4 ae less its customers grow. So our 
ee $600,000 first aim is to help our customers 
| | First National Bank First National Bank along the road to prosperity. 
. | - of Marquette of St. Ignace Once a customer of this bank you 
‘ia Mer neta Maletigan St. Ignace, Michigan become a member of the BANK 
ty t : The oldest and largest Bank, and FAMILY ‘with its co-operation 
: th tional : 
4 ‘Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. Pritachinas conte.) and sympathy in all your under- 
| Your business inquiries will receive ; aie 
( Tt prompt and courteous attention. takings that are of a legitimate 
| Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. Officers 0. W, Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, character. 
| a Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. ; Vice Pres, and Cashier. 
4! 
f 
| 
es 
a 
ie 


The McCartney National Bank 


Green Bay, Wis. 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 
R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 
0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, BE. 8. 
Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman, Advisory 
Committes 


iF J. Jennison, "Cashier; H. R. Fox, Asst. 
; BE. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Daniel W. 
evel: Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, Frank 
| Fe Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. Bronson, E. 
Pearce, J. E. Sherman Jon; Reynolds, John 

. Pa M. Longyear. 
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What a Wool Market Means— 


A place where you will have no difficulty in 
disposing of your fleeces year in and 
year out. 


A buyer who will always pay for your wool 
at the standard rate, and who will be in- 
terested in keeping your flock healthy 
and large. 


Wool-weaving industries which will pro- 
duce clothing near-at-home at the low- 
ést prices, and thus help you as well as 
your farm. 


We have been pioneers in work of this sort for 
the Cloverland region, and in buying our product 
you are not only getting full value in woolen 
clothing—you are enriching your farm and en- 
larging your prospects. 


Patrick-Duluth Wool Products 
“Bigger-Than- Weather’ 


Made by 
F. A. PATRICK & CO 
DULUTH 


AX 


Uw 


be 


Heat Your Entire House 
From One Register 


SIMPLE — WARM — COMFORTABLE 


_ Just this one large register. The hot air comes up through the center 
circle and the cold air goes down the other compartment between the 
circle and the border, It’s right over the Quaker Pipeless Furnace. 


More heat—and just where you want it—always ready. To 


warm that cold room, just open the door. The 


Quaker Pipeless <4= 


Furnace 


has no pipes, no bulky cold air returns. 
not torn up, no cellar is too small. 

Will burn any fuel. Particularly adapted to soft coal. 
Special humidifier keeps the air always moist. 

The furnace is built of heavy boiler plate steel, no 
cemented joints to leak gas, dust or soot. Fire pot lined 
with high-test fire brick, capable of withstanding 3400 
degrees of heat. An abundance of clean, pure warm air 
sent to every room. Simpler than a stove to operate, 
cleaner, more saving oi fuel, and much more healthful. 

Sends heat to every room in the house. Ventilates as 
well as heats. Changes and purifies the air to every room. 
Keeps the cellar cool for fruit and vegetable storage. 


Write MARSHALL-WELLS CO., at Duluth, 


for advice as to size to use; price will be quoted and order handled 
through your local dealer. 


Your walls are 


Arrows show direction 
of air currents 
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HE farmer is annually swindled 

out of millions of dollars. Oil 

wells, rubber plantations, pack- 
ing plants, automobile factories, gold 
mines, catalogue companies, insurance 
companies, and countless other 
schemes are born daily—with the in- 
tention of “feathering the nest’ of the 
promoter. Oftentimes an unscrupul- 
ous banker or an influential farmer 
will be bribed into backing an organ- 
ization that can never succeed. 

The farmer of today works too long 
and too hard to pay into the pocket of 
the promoter a large share of his 
meager profits. 

Before taking stock in any “get 
rich quick” scheme consult your 
banker, find out how much of your 
money goes to the promoter who is 
selling you stock, find out who is to 
manage the company and other de- 
tails concerning liabilities and assets. 

The average farmer in Wisconsin 
can invest what surplus he may have 
to better advantage by improving his 
live stock or grain or by investing in 


Restore Faith 


(Continued from page 26) 


the desire among men of “enlightened 
views and virtuous sentiments” to 
represent us in our legislative bodies. 
The time has come when the highest 
tvpe. of men, men who know our gov- 
ernment and our people, should be our 
representatives. Then after having 
placed the responsibility of the legis- 
jation in the hands of real leaders 
we can go about our plowing, for we 
will know the affairs of our govern- 
ment are in the hands of competent 
and interested specialists. 

There are some peonle who ave cf 
the opinion that the only panacea for 
the ills that are afflicting us today is 
to change the Ccnstilution and the 
basic law of the land. The soap box 
orator is everywhere; the radical agi- 
tator never was as numerous as now. 
Tons of literature are distributed set- 
ting forth the advantages of socialistic 
experiments, such as the initiative and 
the referendum; the recall of the 
judge who cannot be swerved from 
the course of equal justice, and the 
recall of the public official who has the 
courage to administer the laws im- 
partially and fearlessly. Not content 


vith flooding our mails with this per- . 


nicious literature, speakers are sent 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, introducing these ideas in a 
subtle manner, not only through the 
legitimate lecture platform, but also 
through the pulpits and the schools. 

We do not need mere radical reform. 
What we need is to stop, ponder and 
reflect on our course. More work and 
less talk will result in greater pro- 
duction and a more settled state of 
1aind for us all. As Charles M. Schwab 
says, the thing for Americans to do is 
tc realize fully the importance and 
need for greater production. More 
production means lower costs and con- 
sequently lower prices. 

With a sane rational approach to- 
ward our day’s work; with the casting 
aside of the extravagances and the de- 
sire for orgies of spending; with a 
willingness to work that production 
may meet demand, the great American 
public will march forward. 


| Consult Your’ Banker ~~ 13 
By L. G. FOSTER, Asst. Director, Wisconsin Division of Markets ~ 


a local marketing association owned 
controlled and managed by the farm. 
ers and for the farmers. Too often 
it is difficult to procure enough funds — 
to finance a worthy enterprise n 
which the welfare of the farmer is at 
stake, because the “silver tongued” — 
promoter has induced the farmer, by 
promises of large returns, to inve 
in a “wild oats” scheme the details of © 
which are absolutely foreign to his 
understanding. , 


The Holstein-Friesian Association 0 
Michigan is making a statewide drive 
for membership this year. The pur 
pose of the campaign is to establish 4 
strong, well financed organization with 
a secretary whose entire time will be 
devoted to the Holstein industry in 
Michigan. 


“The British government announce 
that 300,000 carcasses of lamb an 
mutton have been shipped to the 
United States,” cabled the American 
Agricultural Trade Commission at 
London, to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Bureau of Markets on 
Feb. 28. - ; 


The a 
First National Bank | 
of DULUTH ~*~ a 


At the Center of Cloverland. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$3,250,000 


HE development and 

progress of Northeastern 
Minnesota has for 38 years 
been the interest of this bank. 
In the future of this commun- 
ity and in the success of its 
people we havea vital concern 


Talk your problems over 
with us or consult 
us by mail. 


First National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
fron Mountain, Michigan 


Resources Over $1 ,600,000 


Officers: << 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson 
Assistant Cashier. * 


Directors: <4 

E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown 
, G. O. Fugere. a 


i] 
—— 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BA 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 . . . - ~- Over $20,000,000.06 


Bond and Trust Department 


NK 


y 
é 


Foreign Exchange — 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


* 


wy 


<2 
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/ 
HAT are/eggs a dozen?” Mary 
asked. : 

“Two more for 24 cents,” 
id the grocer, “would make them 2 
ents per dozen less.” 

“Then,” .said Mary, “I will take 24 


cents worth.” 


_ How many eggs did she buy? 
‘A cash prize of $5 will be given the 
‘boy or girl who is first to send to 
Cloverland Magazine the correct an- 
-swer and the best solution of the prob- 
lem. All others sending in a correct 
apswer will be given free a one year 
‘subscription to Cloverland Magazine. 
_ Address, Puzzle Editor, Cloverland 
: Bacazine, Menominee, Michigan. 
The answer to the Boys’ and Girls’ 
- puzzle in the March number of Clover- 
land Magazine, is thirteen birds flew 
away. 


* Margaret Smartt, of McClave, Colo- 
-rado, won the $5.00 cash prize for of- 
fering the first and BEST SOLUTION 
of the “Canary Problem.” She gives 
“uvery clear solution in arithmetic. 

_ The Puzzle Editor was deluged with 
‘answers to the Canary. Problem, let- 
ters coming from all parts of the. Unit- 
ed States. It was a task to keep sort- 

the solutions as they arrived, as 
the time of transmission of the maga- 

“gine and answers had to be recorded 

| in order that all boys and girls in the 

| United States might have a fair show 
to win the first prize. Otherwise, the 
| boys and girls of Cloverland would 
| shut out the boys and girls living in 
other parts of the country in the con- 
est each month, as the magazine is 
| delivered to them more quickly and 
they may even have their answer in 

Ps 


> 


| a 
| J HAVE been growing hairy vetch as 
‘| an occasional crop for the past fif- 
~ teen years and find it to be an ex- 
ceptionally good forage crop for light 
| soils. On the heavier soils the growth 
‘is ranker and is apt to be damaged by 
mould, as the shade is so dense that 
16 surface of the soil does not dry out 
| quickly after rains. 
4 least a properly cured for hay it is at 


| Teast equal to alfalfa hay as a dairy 
| feed. Fed to milking cows, with cull 
| potatoes, I have received as large re- 
| turns in butter fat from them as when 
| they were fed good mixed hay and 
such mixture, and quantity of grain 
eds requisite to a balanced ration. 
I find it to be, in this section, a hard 
plant to make into good hay, as care 
/Taust be taken to dry it so as to retain 
‘Most of the leaves, hence it must be 
/cock-cured in a very large degree. It 
| cannot be windrow cured, as the side 
delivery rake will leave it in such a 
winding tangle that it is almost im- 
‘Possible to do anything with it. It 


easily made into hay of a very good 
uality for sheep or dairy cows, and, 
most cases, the vetch will grow an- 
er crop the following spring, that 
ay be cut for hay or left to ripen for 
seed. 

The yield of seed has varied with 
me from one to eighteen bushels per 
jicre; the crop being subject to a blight 
imilar to that of the bean. 

| For the past five years I have grown 
th winter rye, as a cash crop, and 
eé learned that the vetch and rye 
ld be sown not later than Sep- 
ber 10, (August 10 is preferable) 
sweet soil, and that it pays to 
ulate the seed if vetch or field peas 
ve not grown thriftily on the land. 

The crop of 1918, that attracted the 
\\ttention of “The County Agent,” was 
wn on a four acre field of gravelly 
loam, that was badly infested 
ith quack grass that had been cut 
r hay early in July. The field had 
plowed and fitted, and was 
about August 15 with a mixture 
one bushel of common rye, and 


ae Boys’ and Girls’ 
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Puzzle Problem 


the office before the magazine is re- 
ceived in some far western home, or 
in the southwest. For this reason the 
time for delivery of Cloverland Maga- 
zine and the return letters are care- 
fully taken into consideration to give 
sll a fair show. 

Actual time calculation indicates 
that this little girl in Colorado must 
have sat right down to solve the puz- 
zle the very minute the magazine ar- 
rived, and mailed her answer on the 
first train eastward. The postmark on 
the envelope shows that the letter was 
mailed the same day the puzzle was 
solved. The hour of delivery at Clo- 
verland Magazine office also is record- 
ed to determine who is first with the 
BEST SOLUTION. 

Right here is one point our puzzle 
solvers must bear in mind. They must 
show how they solved the puzzle, and 
not merely give the answer, or give 
an answer with proof showing it to be 
correct. The Puzzle Editor wants to 
know the process used to solve the 
problem; and these solutions are sub 
mitted to the judges. Quite a num- 
ber of answers had precedence in time 
ever that of the winner, but failed to 
show how the problem was solved. 

Here is the way the little girl in 
Colorado solved the problem: 


1 equals number of birds left in the 


cage. 

1% equals the number of birds that 
flew away, less 214. 

1 plus 1% equals 20 minus 2%. 

5-2 equals 1714, 

% equals 3%. 

1 equals 7, the number left in the cage. 

1% equals 10%. 

10% plus 2% equals 13, the number 
of birds that flew away. 


Hairy Vetch on Light Soils 


By J. R. LACOMB 


dressed with thirty spreader loads of 
spent manure. 

The crop made a good autumn 
growth, wintered nicely, and by July 
1, 1918, stood six feet high, as the 


average, and promised a maximum 


yield of seed. It was blighted soon 
afterward, and the seed yield was an- 
other disappointment. 

When the rye was dead ripe, we 
harvested the crop with a binder, leav- 
ing the sheave on the ground until 
drawn to the thresher, that placed the 
straw in the mow. 

The cost of this crop was plowing, 
25 hours; discing, 8 hours, harrowing, 
12 hours; seeding, 4 hours; applying 
manure, two men, 10 hours; harvest- 
ing, 4 hours; hauling, two men, 3 
hours; threshing, five men, 3 hours; 
cleaning and separating rye from vetch 
6 hours. 

The yield was 700 pounds of vetch 
seed and twenty bushels of rye. The 
vetch was sold at 14 cents per pound, 
at home station, and the rye ground 
into flour and feed, having a market 
value of $41.60. 

The straw, about five and one-half 
tons, containing some quack grass hay, 
was fed in conjunction with one-third 
as much oat straw to a flock of bred 
ewes at the rate of three pounds per 
head per day. The ewes also received 
a daily allowance of twenty pounds of 
a 50-50 mixture of oats and bran. 

On this ration the forty-two ewes 
made an approximate gain of twenty 
pounds per head, sheared an average 
wool clip of ten pounds each, and 
raised forty lambs of forty-seven drop- 
ping. : 

I believe that the man with sheep 
ean afford to gamble with a crop of 
rye and vetch. 


It is a small matter—only 6,000 cat- 
tle and 16,000 sheep died as the result 
of poisonous plants in western ranges 
—American Sheep Breeder. No poi- 
sonous plants have been found in 
Cloverland. 


Somehow, the farmer can not bring 
himself around to the “daylight savy- 
ing” idea, as expounded by the solons 
of the cities. 


Quality Tires 


The Amazon is a Quality Tire through 
and through. 


Quality means unusual wearing qualities 
—less trouble—greater resilience than 
you could hope to receive from ordinary 
tires. It means true tire economy. 


Amazon users have come to expect much 
from their tires. They know through 
their trouble-free experience that the 
Amazon is the most reliable and depend- 
able of tires. 


Let Your Next Tire Be An 
Amazon 


DEALERS: Write for our dealer 
proposition. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Rubber Biscuits Ready for Ship- 
ment on Upper Amazon River. 


] 
Do You Know— 


that if you ship 
your potatoes to 


PLA TIEN 
PRODECE, 
gxaen say CO, wscovsin 


you can realize the benefits of any other 
market’s prices? 
ASK US WHY 


you get quicker returns by from two to 
ten days—and you have the satisfaction 
of dealing with a home company. We 
are located at 


The Gateway of Cloverland 


Ship us that car of potatoes you are 
loading 


Reference: “Your Bank 


ae 


ai “Grand Hotei, Mackinac Tslond, Mich 


Mackinac Island 


The 


Summer Resort 


of America 


the 


Ohe art work of nature, Indian legend, and panoramic scenes 
that have made history in time of war and in time of peace all 
blend in harmonious welcome to tourists entering Cloverland 
through the southeast gateway, or bid adieu to the traveler 
after a sojourn at the wonderful Mackinac Island. 


The island is justly famed for its scenery. The heights 
command views of sea and shore, ever changing with the vary~ 
ing lights and shades of the hours and the movements of pass- 
ing ships. Well kept roads — thirty miles of them—lead in 
various directions from the village, through the woods, amid 
curious rock formations, now along the edge of the bluff with 
vistas of the lake, and again to some open outlook, whence the 
panorama is bounded only by the limitations of vision. There 
are glens and ravines innumerable; open spaces which were 
the ancient gardens of the Indians; and delectable parks, whose 
clumps of shrubs and trees are so effectively arranged that one 
at first thought credits the artistic effect to the skill of the land- 
scape artist rather than to the caprice of nature. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


GRAND HOTEL COMPANY 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. 


LOGAN BALLARD, President CHARLES A. HOLDEN, General Manager 
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Conducted by A. 


ROPER game protection has been 
a sort of fetish with Bill and my- 
self. 

We have wanted good hunting, and 
good fishing for every sportsman; but 
we have always been against the 
slaughter of game, either by sports- 
men or by natural enemies, unnatural 
conditions, and the onward creep of 
civilization. 

We want to see our deer, and for 
that matter, every other wilderness 
creature, given a chance. 

With the advance of agriculture— 
with farmers creeping northward, set- 
tlements growing rapidly, villages and 
towns springing up—there isn’t much 
left for the wild things. 

Naturally we don’t want to protect 
game first, and agriculture next. We 


t 


Walt Sykes at 82—North-Country Trapper 


ALT SYKES—trapper! 
The death of Walt Sykes, at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., breaks 
one more link in a weakening chain, 
coupling the romance of the early pio- 
neer days of the north with a modern, 
machine-driven world. 

Born in northern New York State, 
Walter W. Sykes came to the North 
Country about 1870, in the days of 
pine timber and fur. Since that time 
he has taken his living from the 
woods. 

He always worked alone, and he 
spent his winters deep in the virgin 
forests of Canada, following his trap 
lines without even the companionship 
of a dog. It was. his boast that he 
could sleep comfortabiy outdoors in 
the depth of winter, curled up against 
a log with one blanket for cover.\ 

Late last fall Walt built his one- 
room log cabin and set his trap lines 
two hundred and fifty miles north of 
Sault Ste. Marie, and the limits of 
settlement on the north shore of Lake 
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N. WALLACE 


haye heard that certain settlers, liy-) 
ing pretty well back, have lost crops) 
through deer, and other woodland crea-| 
tures. But after all, we doubt that. 
there is very much loss, and we rather| 
think that it is the game rather than! 
the farmer that suffers in most local-| 
ities. | 
And now comes Charles FE. Chipley 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., with a most 
excellent summary of the game situa- 
tion. Mr. Chipley speaks more par- 
ticularly from the viewpoint of Michi 
gan, but he marshals an array of facts 
that apply to every state where rem-| 
nants of game still remain, and he pre- 
seuts these facts and arguments gs0 
well, that we want every reader to 
consider them carefully. %| 

Here is Mr. Chipley’s story: 


, 
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Superior. While making these 
arations for his annual winter V 
Walt celebrated his eighty-secon 
birthday, apparently as hale an 
hearty as ever. He came to the 80 
about Christmas time, to obtain 1b 
supplies for the balance of the wi 
and it was while he was packing 
supplies into his cabin that he 
taken sick. He headed for his h 
at Sault Ste. Marie, but died af 
days later, 


HE passing of men like “W 

is one of the reasons for 
gradually lessening supply of the 
northern furs. The encroachmeni 
civilization has driven the fur-bea 
animals of the north far back intd 
Canadian wilderness, and the 1 
who are able to stand the hard 
and loneliness of this work are ¢ 
off, with none to take their place 
Walt knew the north when its 
industry was the gathering of | 
He lived to see the roaring Soo Ra 


in the city which was but a primi- 
» frontier settlement in the days 


E no longer question the neces- 
VY sity of game legislation. We 
‘ealize the value of game in the ad- 
amncement of any state as a resort 
country. Every sportsman is keen for 
the preservation of that most typical 
and lovely of our forest creatures— 
the deer. 
Present laws are concerned mostly 
curtailing and preventing the kill- 
ing of game. There are few laws 
h result in its increase, artifici- 
uly, and the destruction of its natural 
snemies. 
game is worth preserving it is 
sary that the states pay a suf- 
t number of competent men to 
enforce the laws, and establish some 
ethod of assisting in its propagation, 
s is the established practice in the 
ase of game and commercial fish. 
_Admitting therefore that all citizens 
lve equally interested in game as an 
jusset, and that it is good business to 
ay at least a portion of the return 
he ich it brings to the state to a suffici- 
umber of competent men to take 
ire of it, it should be possible to re- 
2 the laws in accordance with those 
if other states that have successfully 
aced the problems. 

Maine is probably the best known 
nd most easily accessible hunting 
round in America. Its game has not 
ee been preserved but is increasing. 
J 


results of recent legislation in 
?ennsylvania also are remarkable. 
one these states are easily and com- 
ttably reached from densely popu- 
ated centers of population, and they 
both old settled states. In reality 
ir native game was shot out years 
but a progressive policy in game 
lation finally preserved the rem- 
ts and ultimately increased the 
jc al big game, birds and fish be- 
_ their former natural aga oe 

OTH these states have judged it 
\J economy to devote _ sufficient 
eys to their game departments to 


eS State of Maine the game de- 


land Fisheries and Game, who 
ns its operation as follows: 

here are two classes of wardens 
s State, one appointed hy the 
nor upon recommendation of 
department and another, deputy 


_ They have equal authority— 
nly distinction being that the 
S appointed by the Governor 
or a term of three years, while 
sions issued by this depart- 
expire with the calendar year in 
issued. 

hen our full staff is on duty we 
y employ from seventy to sey- 


mately twenty-five on part time. 
iso appoint many wardens with- 
ay from this department—men 
eceive pay for their services in 
|e form of legal fees to which they 
juld be entitled to be paid them by 
: court out of fines paid by violat- 
Of course, occasionally some of 
non-pay wardens may be de- 
by us to perform some special 
which case they receive a per 
owance and their necessary 
expenses. 
compensation of our regular 


i the Lure of” rae 
q rests é Streams” & 


ens, appointed by this depart-- 


five wardens on full time and ap-. 


wardens varies from $2.50 per day to 
$100 per month, and necessary travel- 
ing expenses while on official duty 
away from their headquarters. 

“The Commissioner of this Depart- 
ment is appointed by the Governor. 
There is no other State Committee or 
Commission which aids the depart- 
ment without compensation. It is a 
one-man board. 


ak is also the duty of fire wardens 
to. act as game wardens and game 
wardens as fire wardens. Sheriffs, 
deputy sheriffs, police officers, and 
constables are possessed with all the 
powers of game wardens and receive 
for their services the same fees, 

“In addition to this machinery for 
the enforcement of the game laws the 
registered guides of the state, who 
are licensed by the Commissioner, 
and responsible solely to him, are 
most efficient protectors of game, act- 
ing as guides to non-resident resorters 
and being scattered throughout the 
state, unknown and unmarked by of- 
ficial designation, they are a constant 
menace to the game poacher.” 

The commissioner in his report for 
1918, says of the value of game to 
Maine: 

“Few even of our own people realize 
what this great industry means to the 
inhabitants of Maine, if properly con- 
ducted, irrespective of politics or per- 
sonal favor, and fully supported by 
the .law-abiding citizens of every 
county. 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand 
people visit the state each year and 
distribute $50,000,000. 

“One thing is sure—no industry in 
Maine begins to bring in such vast re- 
turns for the amount expended as does 
fish and game.” 

He points to the two sections in the 
law which he believes are most im- 
portant to the fish and game interests 
of the State, as follows: 


EC 43.—“No owner or keeper of 
any camp, house, or other building, 

used partly or wholly in lumbering 
operations, or employee thereof, shall 
use, consume, or have in possession at 
any time, at said camp, or serve to 
any employee thereof, any deer or 
moose or part thereof, under a penalty 
of Two Hundred Dollars and‘costs for 
each offense.” ; 

SEC. 63.— “Non-residents of the 
State shall not enter upon any un- 
organized or unincorporated township 
of the State, and camp and kindle fires 
thereon, while engaged in hunting or 
fishing, without being in charge of a 
registered guide, and no registered 
guide shall at the same time guide 
or be employed by more than five non- 
residents in hunting.” 

The Commissioner says: 

“The future of our game is largely 
in the hands of the honest guides, and 
the Commissioner seeks their hearty 
co-operation with the wardens of the 
State. I believe that as a class there 
are no better men or more loyal citi- 
zens than those who follow the hon- 
orable and fascinating calling of the 
Maine guide.” 

Maine, therefor, depends primarily 
upon the efficient enforcement of the 
Jaws for the protection of its game, 
and to a great extent upon the natural 
propagation of its game under such 
protection. A considerable influx also 
can be counted upon from the forested 
country of New Brunswick to the 
north. 

E. F. Wolf, writing in “Outing” for 
January, says that the “Pennsylvania 
Idea” which has yielded marvelous re- 
sults is briefly this: p 

“The formation by state legislation 
of a Board of Game Commissioners 
consisting of’ six members, no two 
from the same legislative district, all 
six to serve without salary or other 

_ (Continued on page 40) 
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Now Is the Time to Place Your 
Order for All the Wire Fencing 
You Will Need This Year 


DISTANCE 
BETWEEN 
BARS-Inches 


Hey 
; ; a 
Mull conditions 
are such that 
Standard Field, Barb- 
ed and Smooth Fence are 
at a premium. We have a 
limited supply on hand and 


Ait will be able to make prompt de- 
Peis hveries on the early orders. 


We* carry a complete stock of sheep and 

cattle Fencing, Roofing and Hardware 
Fixtures for stock sheds and ranch houses. Our 
warehouses are so situated within the Cloverland 


territory that we are able to make prompt de- 
liveries. 


A complete line of Dynamite Fuses 
and Caps for spring land clearing 


Send us your requirements and prices will be 
sent you the same day your letter is received. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


Wholesale Jobbers 
Long Distance Phone 400 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


OUR home is 
not complete 
without proper 
facilities for taking 
care of waste mat- 


CER 
Lav-olet 


disposes of excrement 
in a highly sanitary 
way and is absolutely 
odorless. 


Complete information 
upon request 


THE STANDARD STEEL 
CORPORATION 
1253 30th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


_ TH ____! 


THE. NEW BABYS) WARDKGES 


HAT is a healthy baby worth? 
The value could not be told 
in figures. 

The baby must have the right start 
in life to be healthy. Care, food and 
clothes are the first three essentials 
for the new baby. Preparations must 
be made before baby’s arrival.’ Wool 
is nature’s clothing, and fine wool is 
the natural clothing for the new baby. 
The materials for baby’s clothing 
should be as fine and soft as the pock- 
etbook will permit. Everything must 
be of the best quality obtainable, and 
many changes are needed. So it is 
well to have on hand many warm 
flannels and plain, simple ‘slips. 

The baby’s basket should contain: 

Pure castile soap. 

Pure talcum powder. 

Antiseptic cotton. 

A very soft baby sponge. 

A pincushion containing an assort- 
ment of safety pins. 

White vaseline. 

Soft brush and fine comb. 

Several squares of soft, old linen. 

Here is the list of clothing that 
should be on hand: 

Four bands, four skirts, four flan- 
nel petticoats, four muslin petticoats, 
six dresses, three sacques, two flanel 
slips or wrapper, four pairs of stock- 


NIGHT GOWN 
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FLANNEL BAND 
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ings, two pair of long booties, four doz- 
en napkins, four dozen squares of old 
and soft muslin, four to six night 
gowns, one coat, one bonnet, two flan- 
nel squares, two light weight cheese- 
cloth comfortables or one pair of light 
weight woolen blankets, six small crib 
sheets, and one heavy pad for the mat- 
tress protector. 

The bands should be torn from fine 
flannel in strips 18 inches long and 
four inches wide. Never hem them, 
as these bands are used for a few 
weeks only, and then the knitted band 
with shoulder straps takes their place. 

The shirts should be light weight 
wool and silk, or wool and cotton. 
They must not be allowed to creep up 
on the band, but should be pinned 
down in place over the stomach on the 
napkin. The warmer a baby’s stom- 
ach is kept with the band and skirt in 
place the better the baby. 

The flannel petticoats should be en- 
tirely of light weight material made 
princess slip shape, 28 inches long, 
reaching from the neck to three 
inches below the feet, and fastening 
on the shoulders. The white petti- 


coats are cut the same shape, but made 

a half inch longer and a little wider. 
The dress should be a simple slip 

lawn, 


of nainsook, or other light 
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WHITE PETTICOAT 


weight material. It must be one-half 
inch longer than the white petticoat. 
The sleeves should be set in and 
made long enough to cover the wrist. 

The best material for night gown is 
outing flannel. They should open 
down the back and be tied at the up- 
per back, or close down the front with 
buttons. Never put buttons on the 
back of a baby’s garment. A shirt, 
night gown, napkins, small blanket 
and night stockings made of flannel 
are all the baby needs at night. Dur- 
ing the winter it is well to protect the 
head of a small baby with a-cap or 
blanket to prevent cold and earache. 

Never allow anyone to cough near 
the baby, or anyone with a bad cold 
to come near it. A mother should not 
use her own handkerchief on the baby. 
It is much better to have a soft hand- 
kerchief near for baby’s exclusive use. 

The baby should sleep, be fed and 
bathed at regular hours. It should 
have plenty of fresh air night and 
day, and be kept clean and in the sun- 
shine as much as possible. A new 
baby should sleep at least 20 hours out 
of every 24. 

The perfect and safe food for a baby 
is the mother’s milk, so it is the duty 
of the mother to do everything in her 
power to increase her ability to prop- 


DIAPER. 
CLOTH 


WOOL BLANKET 


DIAPER CLOTH 


Woman and the Home qs 
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erly nurse it. The health of the baby 
depends upon the food and care it re 
ceives during the first few months. 
More babies die from improper feed 
ing than from any other cause, _ 

The baby lives the first six mont 
of its life in a bed or basket. are 
must be taken to make it comfo: 
able during this period. With 
first baby the temptation is stron 
have a bassinet with frills, and 
fles, and bows, but it seems to me 
a baby in itself is too sweet and d 
to fuss up in this manner. Save 
money thus expended for the thin 
baby will need later on. Have a p 
ty basket painted white or a white 
iron bed, with soft wooly blankets 
sheets which can be changed every 
day. x 

A very essential point to bear in 
mind is changing the baby’s position, 
first on one side and then on the other 
Always turn from one side to the o 
after nursing to see that the little 
lay flat. 

Bathing and feeding also are very 
important factors to insure baby’s 
health. : 
. Complete sets of patterns for baby 
clothing may be obtained at almost 
any store where paper patterns a 
sold. 
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* A PRIL showers, bring May flow- 
} ers” — and April’s sunshine 
~~ prings spring dresses. 

April, the real spring month, is here. 
ow eagerly we greet .the bright 
ng days with the deep blue sky 


fr m its win- 
er home. 
We can not. 


recall a year 
when we 
did not plan 
-our. spring 
wardrobe. 


winter ap- 
parel that 
we can not 
have spring 
clothes too 
_ soon. We are 


| cotton ratine. 
All vie with each other in color, pat- 


| terns and weave. 
he most important question in 


style this spring is: 

| Are women tired of the long, nar- 
‘row lines, and are they ready to ac- 
| cept the full effect shown in summer 
designs? 

| _ To give every woman a chance to 
| echoose a style most becoming design- 
| ee ers have planned 
dress models with 
wide skirts, and 
suit models with 
narrow skirts, 
making a distinc- 
tion between 
styles rather than 
carrying out only 
one style idea 
throughout the 
realm of women’s 
wear. Then we 
have the narrow 
foundation with 
the full overskirt; 
also dresses and 
suits that have 
many ruffles and 
frills. Then again 
a combination of 
fabrics is found 
in new materials. 
This means that 
the upper section 
of the garment 
has one material 
and the lower sec- 
tion a contrast- 
ing fabric, and 
this in turn sug- 
gests the long 
waisted loose belt- 
ed, model that 
: we have come to 
as the coat dress. 

r the youthful figure many of the 
resses have fullness at the hip line. 
Phis is accomplished in several dif- 


a a ene at 
a 2 gi ey 


o_o 


he sleeves this spring the old 
adage ending with “try, try, 
has attained a hold on Dame 
m, for short sleeves seem here 
. Short sleeves for every wear 

house dresses to evening gowns. 
the afternoon dresses the three- 
ell sleeve seems to hold full 


his” spring, the three-quarter 


continue to plan and 


at the lower edge 


oe K ’ 
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2 When April Sunshine Brings 


Spring Dresses 


length being wdrn most. Mixed and 
light brown materials are the most 
popular, Plaited skirts, novelty silks 
or soft plaid wools in light shades are 
worn with this short coat. 

In trying to find out this spring just 
what we want and what we can buy, 
in all probability we have not consid- 
ered prices. So, when looking over 
materials to be had and after scan- 
eae the prices, we do as the little pig 
did: 

To market, to market, 
To buy a fat pig; 

Home again, home again, 
Prices too big. : 

We decide we must remodel our old 
dresses and make them do in order to 
force Mr. Profiteer down on his prices. 
We figure this is the only way prices 
may be lowered. How many mothers 
wish they could go shopping without 
considering what is the most practical 
and most inexpensive? Be this as it 
may, there is more 
satisfaction in 
spending a dollar 
wisely than in 
squandering one 
foolishly. So let us 


contrive, indulging 
in an occasional lux- 
ury as a reward. 

This month I have 
decided to chat on 
the practical school 
dress and _ street 
styles for the grow- 
ing up and the 
grown up. The 16- 
year-old girl home 
for the spring vaca- 
tion will need new 
clothes — dresses to 
wear without a coat. 
A strong silk, ra- 
tine, or beach cloth 
could be used for 
those illustrated any 
one of which may 
be developed from 
old or new mate- 
rials. 


FIG. 1, is a one- 
piece dress having a 
one seam flare 
sleeve in full or short length. The 
front closing is a feature, also a novel 
outline of the lower part of waist and 
upper part of skirt. This may be more, 
efiectually brought out if contrasting 
materials are used. The skirt should 
measure about two yards at the lower 
edge. A tie and a narrow patent 
leather belt add just the right touch 
to the style. Here the black satin and 
blue serge, remnants of plaid and 
plain materials, or cotton fabrics may 
be used to good advantage. 


FIG. 2, is a fascinating frock for the 
miss or small 
woman. This 
style slips on 
over the _ head. 
The over blouse 
is in one with the 
pelt which but- 
ton over the pan- 
el at the back. 
The sleeves may 
be full length, fit- 
fed or bell shape. 
The skirt made of 
contrasting ma- 
terial as shown 
is two yards wide 


Any combination 
of material may 
be used, as the 
style is extreme- 
ly simple, but 
novel and = un- 
usual. 


FIG 3, is shown 
with a broad 
front and back 
panel. The round- 
ing neck without 
collar adds a 

(Continued on 
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Cauerman Brothers Department Store, Marinette, Wis. 


Modern 


Business Service 


E want Cloverland Grazers 

and farmers to look at this 
store in that way. We are here 
to serve you carefully, courteously 
and whole-heartedly. 


: 


The Marinette Store 


Whose Perfect Service by Mail 
Reaches Your Very Door 


You can purchase by mail just as satisfactorily 
as if you were in Lauerman’s Store in Mari- 
nette, doing your buying personally. Your 


goods are shipped same day order is received. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, FREIGHT 
AND MONEY BY -SENDING IN 
YOUR MAIL ORDERS TO US. 


It will be of Great benefit to you to have your name on 
our mail-order list and receive price lists and quotations 


on whatever you need. 
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MILK — A Health Insurance 


By FLORA McILHINNEY 


Home Demonstration Agent, Houghton Co., Mich. 


The Standard 
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of Excellence 
in Greater Cloverland 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


Roach On Seeber Co. 


Wholesale Grocers 


Mia people think of milk 'as only chart shows that milk contains more 


a beverage rather than as an 

important food. Milk is the only 
food which furnishes the body with all 
the ingredients necessary to proper 
growth and life. 

The value of any food is judged by 
the callories or heat units it contains. 
The picture shows the equivalents of 
a quart of milk as to their food values, 
while the table shows the money val- 
ues of the same: 

One quart of milk % pound lean 
beef, 8 eggs, 2 pounds chicken, 1 pint 
of oysters, 4-5 pounds. pork loin, 3-5 
pounds ham. 


Prices obtained on Feb. 4, 1920. 


3-5 Ib. ham ... 


This table answers the question “Is 
the price of milk too high as compared 
with the price of other foodstuffs.” 

Nothing is too high that will bring 
good health to American boys and 
girls. It is cheaper than doctor bills, 
better than pills and medicines and 
easier to take. Dr. E. V. McCullum, 
an eminent authority on nutrition, 
says: “Where there is a high mor- 
tality from tuberculosis milk is not 
being used to any extent, and in any 
large group where milk purchases are 
large, this disease is not a menace.” 
Our greatest protective food is milk. 
While milk will not solve all the prob- 
lems of bringing up a healthy family, 
its use will go far in keeping them 
well and is one of the things on which 
to build. 

The foods in the second picture are 
equal in protein to a quart of milk, 
each containing one ounce of protein. 

One quart milk, 4 eggs, 6 ounces of 
medium fat meat, 4 ounces whole- 
milk cheese, 6 ounces navy beans and 
one small loaf of bread. 

Milk not only contains protein to 
build up the tissues, it contains im- 
portant mineral matter for the bones, 
teeth, nerves and good red blood. This 


lime than most of the common foods, 
and proves that it should be a part 0 
each meal each day throughout the 
year: yy 

Kind of Food. Percent of No. of Ibs. 


lime in edible equal 1 1b. mi 
portion. Lbs. Oz! 
Milk .... wee 168 1 ‘ 
Oatmeal 13 1 
Eggs (14 eggs) -093 1 
CaFrOts Ss Jcicssrenes we OU. 2 
Cabbage . 068 24 
Prunes ..... . 06 2 
Oranges ... ». .06 2 
Lethe nies svecssereactecernnaccese 05 3 
White bread ....... Pe Athy 5 
5 lbs. white flour ............ 025 64 
Potatdesdaviss,c-sesssvacseteoseseens .016 103 
Apples ......+ .. 014 13 
Lean pork ... «. O12 14 
Leativ DGGE ys: ccnaapincstatesanpeces O11 154 


These figures are for the edible portions only. As pI 
chased at the store many of these items have conside 
waste as bones and paring, cores and decayed parts, Milk 
is all edible when kept clean. There is no waste. 


Milk contains more than these 
something called vitamines, which 
absolutely necessary to growth, m 
tenance of good health and life. It 
therefore an indispensable food for 
children, and whole milk should be 
furnished if the nutrition of the ay 
age chtid is to be maintained and 
mal growth in height and weight 
be assured. This being the case, g 
the milk down the “kiddies” someho 
If they don’t like milk as milk, us 
in cocoa, milk shakes, milk soups, 
cream or other ways. It has b 
said: “Pure, fresh rich milk is a food 
fit for the gods.” 

To quote from one war authorit 
“While we lost eight of every 1,000 sol- 
diers, we are losing more than 10 
children of every 1,000 born.” Those 
who hoasted that their children we 
properly fed without milk, must face 
the fact that from a third to a half of. 
the boys examined for military serv- 
ice were turned down as unfit be 
of malnutrition; 4.2 per cent o 
Michigan men _ rejected had 
teeth. Lime in milk is essential 
good teeth. It is the best food 
have. It requires no preparation 
has no waste; it is the most th 
oughly digested of any food, and ¢ 
born and Mendel say “that milk, pre 
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CALUMET, MICH. MARQUETIE, MICH. 
HOUGHTON, MICH. 
IRONWOOD, MICH. WATERLOO, WIS. 
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eated does not lose its food 


use milk for breakfast in the 
of cocoa, with cereals, with 
or just as a beverage, giving it 
wm to the younger children. For 
ool lunch, see that it is served 
in some method; as cocoa, milk 
ps, escalloped dishes, or custards. 
night, cream soups, creamed vege- 
s, junket cottage cheese or des- 


m to the young 
This may be 
oped in a pret- 
check or plain 
erial, with a full 
no or short 
e, the length of 
eeve depending 
y on the time 
ar the garment 
“be worn. 


G. 4, is illustrat- 


14 to 16 years. 
-garment has 
waisted sides 
riped material 
m cross of the 


mning up and 
A belt is run 


' the waist line. 
rge and small but- 
covered with 
h material are 
sed for trimming. 
| Any one of these 
' styles for the 
jtiss will be equally ; 
uitable for the small woman who 
nds difficulty with the larger pat- 
. It is often advisable for the 
an whose figure is youthful and 
der to select ‘styles designed for 
iss. 
(ny of these four styles may be de: 
yped in ginghams. : 
Just for a few who may want to 
‘ make some voiles 
or organdie dress- 
= >es early I am go- 
ea ing to plan a de- 
sign or two for 
them. Everything 
must be full and 
fluffy. Ruffles, 
ribbons and tucks 
are seen, also 
lace edging gath- 
ered and applied. 
The voiles come 
in almost every 
shade with large 
figures to repre- 
sent the figured 
georgettes. The 
organdies are 
plain and figured, 
some showing 
tiny embroidered 
figures in the pale 
colors. 


© 
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Geos “aisues a 
draped waist with 


sash ends; body 
in one with 
sleeve in short 


or three - quarter 
length anda 


ling the Pudding 


y using cheap ingredients is poor 
cy. Yet many a dessert has 
uined by the use of inferior 
Oring extracts. 


1 Duzer’s Certified 
avoring Extracts 


are made'of the 
finest fruits ob- 
se tainable. They 
% are rich, pure, de- 
ap liciousandwhole- 
JE some.Economical 
es, housekeepers pre- 


cr oa cae arte 
Van'Duzer Extract Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


_ture.shown here 
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serts. Be very sure that each child 
receives his quart of milk in some way 
during the day. 

Recipes for milk cookery may be 
obtained by telephoning or writing to 
your own Home Demonstration Agent 
in your county, Just ask her for a 
few, then try them. Measure and 
place in a crock one quart of milk for 
each member in your family, and then 
use the entire amount each day. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


tucked or straight skirt. The plaiting 
may be made of the same material, or 
fine lace may be used. If the design is 
developed in a figured voile, a narrow 
satin ribbon gathered or plaited is 
pretty for the ruffles. 


FIG. 6, is a lady’s model, has the 
kimona sleeve or dropped shoulder 
with bell sleeve. The neck has no 
collar, but is cut very low in front 
with a tucked vest. The skirt is a 
two-piece model having upper and 
lower section. A self-same girdle of 
four inches is used to bunch the loose 
blouse effect. 


FIG. 7, is another model of figured 
voile, which could be developed in the 
plain material 
also. This design 
has the popular 
round neck, back 
and front, with 
the short kimona 
sleeve and a tunic 
which is encircled 
with ruffles of 
same material, or 
taffeta ribbon. 
The ruffles .also 
outline the arm- 
hole and the 
edges of the cuffs 
and collar. A 
smart little fea- 


is the little gath- 
ered peplum on 
the bias girdle 
which tends to 
make the slender 
figure look full. 


FIG. 8. Last 
but not least this 
month comes a 


model with long, 
straight lines 
which are particu- 
larly good for the 
full figure. <A 
stout or full fig- 
ure should never wear kimona sleeves. 
This design may be developed in fine 
check in lavender, pink or blue, with 
white organdie trimmings. The soft 
shawl collar winds into a sash in the 
back, and the panels down side front 
and back tuck up under the hem. 

All of these frocks have been de- 
signed and planned to aid the home 
dressmaker who 
is able to follow a 
sketch. There 
are no. patterns 
for these designs, 
and they can not 
be purchased in 
stores, but any 
home dressmaker 
may buy a plain 
pattern and cre- 
ate her own 
dresses from 
these designs. 


There is such a 
variety of styles 
and materials this 
spring that all in- 
dividual fancies 
may be satisfied, 
a rare opportunity 
for obtaining a 
distinctive design 
in wearing ap- 
parel that is so 
dear to every 
woman’s heart. It 
is indeed seldom 
that such wide lat- 
itude of selection 
is given the dis- 
criminative home 
dressmaker. 
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Invigorating 
Table Beverage 


—a real part of the meal, 
not merely something to 
drink with your food — 


PosTUM CEREAL 


If you feel that something 
interferes with your —. 
health, stop tea and cof- 
fee and use this popular 
drink. 


“There's a Reason” 
No raise in price. 


Made by Postum Cereal Company 
Battle Creek . Michigan. 
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TRUE BLU 


LAUNDRY 


The Concentrated Sprinkler top Bluing 


F 


Manufactured by 


DAY - BERGWALL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


»> 
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MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Dorthern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
_teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Fconomics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 


Write for information and bulletin 
DORIS |. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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AfSample of the Vast Acreage the Hon. Fred D. Sherman Is Successfully Converting Into Profitable Farms. 


What One Man Has Done For His State © 


HENRY A. PERRY 


RGANIZED forces are neces- 

sary to accomplish great un- 

dertakings. Developing mil- 

lions of acres of idle land, 
opening up a new country to settle- 
ment, is without question about the 
biggest, and it may truthfully be said, 
the most difficult of all the big prob- 
lems confronting community, state 
and nation. Development plans then 
must necessarily be well laid, but af- 
ter a definite policy is outlined organ- 
ized efforts are required to set in mo- 
tion the active forces needed to exe- 
cute the plans and carry out the pol- 
icy of development. 

Co-operation is the key to success 
of these gigantic development pro- 
jects, so co-operative forces composed 
of red-blooded men who believe in 
their country and its future—real he- 
men—whose habit is to put a punch 
into whatever they undertake to do 
—must be recruited for an organized 
detachment from the regular army of 
commerce and industry to carry on a 
specific campaign for development. 
The organizing of such forces re- 
quires more than ordinary executive 
ability, a faculty for seeking out the 
most active, broad-thinkin; men will- 
ing to make personal sacrifices to ad- 
vance the interests of the community 
and state in which they live. Then 
the rganization must be held intact 
and individual and collective activity 
must be made to co-ordinate so that 
all energy and effort is directed into 
proper channels and which will ac- 
complish the best results. 

With this well-balanced organiza- 
tion behind him, the organizer must 
possess that peculiar acumen to guide 
him into fields where settlers are 
most likely obtainable. He must not 
only know his own country and what 
it offers the settler, but know the 
needs of the settler, and be able to 
present to prospective settlers in- 
telligently and accurately, the induce- 


ments and opportunities awaiting de-. 


velopment. 

The State of Minnesota has indeed 
been fortunate in having for its com- 
missioner of immigration such a man 
in the Hon. Fred D, Sherman. 


Hon. Fred D. Sherman, Commissicner 
of Immigration, State of Minnesota. 


By 


This is the first of a series of articles on“ What One Man Has Done For 
His State”,which will appear in subsequent numbers of Cloverland Magazine 


Mr. Sherman is all that could be 
required of a commissioner of immi- 
gration—he is the organizer and ex- 
ecutive for the combined force that 
have done more for Minnesota within 
the last six years than any other one 
man in the state. This is a strong 
statement, but Mr. Sherman has done 
big things. , 

How many residents of the state 
have ever taken the time to study the 
importance of settlement, what it 


greater output by manufacturers, 
heavier buying on the part of whole- 
salers and jobbers, and enlarged scope 
of business all round. 

Assuming that Mr. Sherman _ ob- 
tained only 1,500 settlers in 1919, or to 
make it still more conservative, as- 
sume that 1,500 settlers come to Min- 
nesota this year and next year as the 
result of his campaign in 1919, what 
does this immigration mean to the 
state? 


No Better Grain Crops Are Grown Anywhere Than on Tilled Cut-over Land 


means to each community in dollars 
and cents, what it means to the citi- 
zenship and social welfare of the com- 
munity and state? 

A superficial resume and analysis of 
wkat Mr. Sherman has done for Min- 
nesota is sufficient to give any 
thoughtful person a comprehensive 
idea of what this great development 
work really means to him as a resi- 
dent, as well as to the state. 

From the dollars and cents view- 
point no better investment was ever 
made by the state and the co-operat- 
ive forces that have stood by him, be- 
cause the returns are bigger on the 
dollar invested than in any other com- 
munity or state enterprise. James J. 
Hill figured that every new settler is 
worth $2,240 to his railroad. If each 
settler is worth $2,240 to a railroad, 
what must that settler be worth to the 
industrial and commercial interests of 
the community in which he has taken 
up his new home? 

The newcomer is the heaviest pur- 
chaser of all commodities in his com- 
munity, because he disposed of many 
of his belongings before moving, and 
must buy new. He is not “stocked up” 
and must buy more from year to year, 
turning hack virtually all of his capi- 
tal and annual income into commer- 
cial trade for many years to come, un- 
til his farm is developed and he has 
“stocked up” again. But even then he 
remains a steady, reliable, good-pay- 
ing customer for the grocery store, the 
dry goods store, the implement deal- 
er, the lumber yard, and about every 
other dealer in merchandise. His de- 
mand must be supplied, and to keep 
his demands supplied requires a 


According to James J. Hill’s fig- 
ures, Mr. Sherman has added $3,360,- 
000 to the wealth of the railroads, and 
to handle this enormous amount of 
business requires more rolling stock, 
more shop capacity, more cars and en- 
gines, more train crews and more rail- 
way employes. 

It is doubtful if any settler, no mat- 
ter how poor, is worth less than $1,000 
a year to the commercial business of 
his community. So at this extremely 
low estimate, the very minimum, Mr. 


and immediate increase in finanei 


Mr. Sherman's “Sheep On Every Farm” Slogan Has Greatly cratsed Mi 
Wool Production in Minnesota, and Aided Farmers in Clearing Land 


: 


Sherman will have turned $1,500,0( 
into local markets the first year, 
in ten years, $15,000,000, providing r 
more settlers came in, and little orr 
progress is made in developing t 
raw land. But this is a ridiculous) 
low estimate, for the reason that e 
erybody knows that the type of si 
ter Mr. Sherman is now obtaining 
practical farmer, with some ca 
and a life’s experience, all of whit 
he brings to Minnesota, and he i 
mediately plunges into developing h 
new farm so that it will become hig 
ly profitable at the earliest date p 
sible. ; = 
Then there is still another dire 


returns to individuals, communiti 
and the state. The coming of 1,5 
new setters into the state automati 
ly increases land values. Land th 
was a dreg on the market two ye 
ago at $6 and $8 an acre, is now 
demand at $8 and $10, and in ma 
districts the increase in land valu 
has been as high as $5 an acre V 
the last year. But an increase of 
$1 an acre a year is a very low @ 
mate. Assuming that there are 
000,000 acres of idle land in Northe 
Minnesota, and making a 50-50 cut 
the low estimate of $1 an acre 
crease, leaving 50 cents to repres 
the increased land values, then W 
Sherman has added $5,000,000 to @ 
land values and assessable proper 
of the state during the last year. 
ten years this nominal increas 
idle land values at only 50 cent 
acre, each year, would be $50,000,0) 
at the end of the decade. 4 
Added to the increased value and 
sessed valuation of idle land by 
mere settlement of 1,500 families 
the far greater increased value and 
sessed valuation given the land un 
the process of improvement. Cleat 
of stumps the land immedia 
jumps in value many hundred 
cent, and in the meantime how 
barns, outbuildings and fences 
constructed, the live stock populat 
has been increased, all adding fu 
valuation to the state. i 
Assuming that these 1,500 settle 
each clear ten acres of land the 
(Continued on page 40) — 
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Along the northern rim of the Great Lakes Basin—across the states of 
piehieen, Minnesota and Wisconsin—there is a great belt of undeveloped 
land. 

A few years ago it was considered worthless—just stump land, no longer 
good for lumbering, and therefore useless. Today this area {fs recognized as 
the greatest frontier America hag yet offered her people. 

Clover is indigenous—therefore this country has been called ‘‘Clover- 
land’’; but every other crop, native to the north-temperate zone, and every 
form of live stock, has been made to thrive in this new country. 

Today there are many settlers, many fine farms, many thriving towns, 
and wonderful cattle and sheep ranches, There is room, on some 30,000,060 
acres, for thousands of additional men and women, some of whom will surely 
achieve unusual success, and perhaps fortunes. \ 

The Magazine is convinced that the Cloverland country has more real 
opportunities for farmer, rancher and business man than any other section 
of the United States today. But these opportunities must be carefully and 
soundly handled. 

On the following pages you will find articles relating to this great cut- 
over country, known as ‘“‘Cloverland.” They are written by men who already 
live in the country, and who know it. The Magazine does not assume re- 
sponsibility for all of the views or expressions included in these articles, 
recognizing that sometimes as individual experiences though truthfully set 
forth, may not be applicable to every other similar situation. However, the 
Magazine accepts statements only from men of standing and responsibility 
and believes, therefore, that the following pages fairly reflect the conditions 
and probabilities of the North Country—“Cloverland.”’ 


LAST AMERICAN FRONTIER 


chance it in the By EF. W. LUENING These organizations 


Upper Peninsula, in are devoting their 
Wisconsin, or in Minnesota. Having time and energy to developing the 
aecided, we get to the next question. country around them. Their first con- 


HAT belt of cut-over land, spread- 


){ ing across upper Michigan, up- 
per Wisconsin, and upper Minne- 


step is a trip to Marquette, Michigan, 
and a visit to the office of the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau. If 
Upper Wisconsin has been selected, 


is truly the last American fron- 


however, rapidly changing its 
er aspect. Farms have been de- 
ped, great ranches are operated, 
and villages have grown with 
ishing rapidity. 
Those who come to this frontier will 
ot pend an uninhabited waste. They 
ILL find, however, about 30,000,000 
of unused land—land that sells 
$5.00 to about $30.00 per acre; 
that has the greatest diversity of 


y of crops. 


those interested in this country are: 


Where shall I go?” 


at kind of farming shall I under- 
‘ow shall I begin?” 


| answering these questions, the 
Linformed northern man will say: 


lotions. The entire territory is 
in its general characteristics, 


* Upper Minnesota, makes little 
ence. Whether one chooses Up- 
isconsin—east or west—will in 
se alter the final results. A loca- 
ywhere in the three states is a 
ion similar to anywhere else in 
ree states. 

of course, assumes that soil 
ons and neighboring agriculture 
died before a particular farm is 
d out. 

e to go can be answered by a 
3 well as from any other source. 
a question for pre-determination. 
man down in Iowa, for instance, 
idy the map and can decide, at 


zy range, whether he wants to 
“a 


y 


From what point shall I begin my cern is to see that the new settler is 


J. Ogden Armour—His Belief 


To Tue Epiror, Cloverland Magazine: 


J BELIEVE in the agricultural and live stock possibilities of 

“Greater Cloverland,” that rich belt comprising Northern Michi- 
gan, Northern Wisconsin and Northeastern Minnesota, with its 
thirty million acres of available cut-over, or former timber lands. 

This belief is shared with enthusiasm by my business associates. 
It is reflected in the recent completion and operation of Armour & 
Company’s new packing plant at South St. Paul, representing an in- 


vestment of twelve million dollars. 


My investigations in November, 1919, showed a remarkable 
development activity in “Greater Cloverland,” both in the taking up 
of small farm holdings and the movement to this section of thou- 
sands of cattle and sheep from less favored ranges. 

“Cloverland,”’ the well named “Last Frontier,’ is a place of 
epportunity for the hustler, the working, modern farmer; a place 
of vigorous climate, rich and productive soil and all of it within a 
few hours by rail of the great central and northwestern markets. 

Rich as have been its yields of timber and mineral, and,almost 
exhaustless as they seem today, I hold with those who believe that 
the greatest wealth of this new Northwest is in its possibilities for 
agriculture and live stock, already developing in every county. 


(Signed) J. OcbDEN Armour. 


search for land? 

There are, in the clover belt, num- 
bers of commercial organizations made 
up of business men, most of whom 
have no direct interest in the land. 


made successful. To begin a search 
for land, therefore, should mean, first 
of all, a visit to one or the other of 
these associations. If the Upper Pen- 
insula has been selected, then the first 


then the first step is to Green Bay, and 
to the offices of the Green Bay Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, of that city. If 
Upper Minnesota is chosen, the first 
step is a visit to Duluth, and to the 
Duluth Commercial Club, or to Minne- 
apolis, and to the Minneapolis Civic 
& Commerce Association. 

Several counties are making a di- 
rect appeal for settlers in their re- 
spective county through the county 
boards of supervisors, the county agri- 
cultural agent, chairman of the county 
board, county clerk, the secretary of 
the county agricultural society, or an 
official of the county seat commercial 
organization, being designated as the 
official agent to receive prospective 
settlers and provide them with reli- 
able information 

Or another alternative step is pos- 
sible; each state maintains an Immi- 
gration Department. It is the business 
oi the immigration commissioners to 
aid new-comers, and help make them 
successful. The immigration office in 
Michigan is located in Lansing; in 
Wisconsin at Madison; and in Minne- 
sota at St. Paul. Therefore, the pros- 
pective settler may choose to visit the 
immigration commissioners first. He 
should, in no instance, fail to visit the 
commercial organizations. He will 
find them extremely anxious to be 
helpful and to aid him in picking the 
exact location. They will go over 
maps, and printed matter, with him. 
They will help him to fix upon a par- 
ticular county or section that probably 
will best suit his needs. They also 
will help him to reach that county or 
section, and begin a careful inspection 
of its land. They will not attempt to 
sell him land; rather they will show 
him everything that lies in an area 
likely to suit him. Then, after he has 


: n : Border This Road, and Back of Them Is the Intermittant Brush Line, But the Soil Is the Same and May Be Converted Into Similar Highly Developed Farms 
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Ranchers: 


To fatten your sheep and cattle, 


on clover, timothy, succulent grasses; 
on the richest soil left in the United States; 


are you willing to burn brush, and wait a 
a year for your great success? 


If so—pick your permanent range in the Home 


Lands, Inc., immense tracts in Forest and Oconto Counties, 
Wisconsin; 


the sections too broken for farm lands—but the best grazing 
lands to be had anywhere. 


Areas of agricultural land go with them for raising winter feed. 


This is not only a range country. Winter feed can be bought 
from the many small farmers in this section. 


You get your ranch for a small first payment—with no 
further payments, not even interest charges—for five years. 


We will extend further credit to ranchers of merit—measur- 
ing up to the accommodation you get from your own banks. 


We are not interested in investors, or in the large rancher 
who wants 20,000 acres. We want the permanent grazer, and will do 
the most for him. Our minimum is a half section ranch. 


Write our Chicago office, and our Mr. Arnold L. Olson 
will call (his present address is at Twin Falls, Idaho). 
Mr. Olson, while county agent in Northern Michigan 
met many western sheep ranchers who settled there, 
and KNOWS what YOU NEED and what WE HAVE. 


Send for our literature 
with full information. 


Home Lands, Inc. 


A. L.MORDT, Gen. Mgr. 


503 Manhattan Bldg. : 431 So. Dearborn St. : Chicago, IIl. 


This cut shows topography of some of our grazing lands. 
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CE eg oe from page 37) 
expressed a ‘choice, they will deter- 
mine the ownership, and see that he 
meets the owner, or his agent. 

The settler is then free to make his 
cwn arrangements with the owner. 

A question that is asked with great 
frequency is: 

“What kind of farming shall I under- 
take?” 

The North Country is adapted to di- 
versified farming. It is particularly a 
dairy country—that is its ultimate fu- 
ture. Like all “new” countries, it of- 
fers certain preliminary opportunities 
—cattle grazing, and sheep husbandry 
on a large, more or less, primitive 
scale, are among them, For the aver- 
age small farmer, ultimate dairy farm- 
ing offers the surest opportunities. 
This small farmer will, however, want 
to begin in a small way—in fact, he 
should not begin with a complete dairy 
herd if he buys wild land. He will be 
unable to raise feed for such a herd on 
wild land. He will be unable to raise 
feed for such a herd on such land. He 
will be forced to buy feed, and will find 
the process costly. It is better that he 
should begin with a cow or two, with 
some poultry, with a little other live 
stock, but primarily with good tools. 

His first step will be to clear the 
land. He may buy comparatively open 
acreage, If he does, then clearing is 
not a serious matter. However, wild 
land is wild land. It is not land into 
which a plow can be turned nor upon 
which crops can at once be planted. 


Sheep Will Help Clear the Land and Make Money for the Settler at the Same Pir 


The new farmer, then, even should he 
have adequate resources, must not put 
his money into live stock until he has 
first prepared his land for that live 
stock. j 

If, on the other hand, experience has 
been entirely along grain farming, and 
if live stock is not to be part of the 
venture, then all attention must be 
turned to preparing the land. It must 
be cleared, plowed, planted to pota- 
toes, or some other crop that will re- 
quire cultivation, and only gradually 
can it be converted into fields for small 
grain. 


As for how to begin, and how much 
money may be required: } 

The beginning has already been in- 
dicated. It is a beginning that must 
iuvolye land clearing, first of all. The 
money required is another matter. It 
is variously estimated that the settler 
cannot be successful with less than 
$500. In recent years, many have ad- 


vised $500 and even $1,000, as the min- . 


imum amount. Of this sum, a part will 
be paid for the land. There are num- 
bers of land owners who sell without 
requiring this first payment. Such a 
sale, however, simply means that the 
farmer has acquired a piece of wild 
land, and cannot, for at least a year, 
grow any crops upon it. Other land 
owners provide a small clearing, still 
others provide a clearing, and a house 
er a barn; and finally, a few provide a 
clearing, a house, a barn, a cow, a pig 
or two, a number of chickens, and 
some tools. 

The first payment is measured 
largely by the amount of cleared land, 
and other improvements that the set- 
tler gets. The more he gets, the 
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larger first payment is required; : 


it also is true that the sooner will 
be able to make a paying crop fro} 
the land. : : g 

All these are matters which tt 
prospective settler will have pret 
well determined before he actual) 
gets onto the land. The next questic 
therefore, will be: - 

“What will I find when I get in 
this new country?” _ q 

The settler will find a strange ce 
glomerate. He will be surprised. — 

First of all, the last American fre 
tier isn’t all “frontier.” If one tra 
through the so-called cut-over ¢ 
try, one passes through flouris 
villages. Every now and then ft 
train pulls into a town of goodly p: 
portions. Streets are paved, ornam 
tal lights give a metropolitan asp. 
te things. Show windows, in mode 
stores, display every modern produc 
Well-dressed, prosperous peoplé croy 
the streets. Then, perhaps, the trai 
moves, and stops fifteen or twen 
miles further on, where a box ¢€ 
serves as a station, and where thr 
frame houses constitute the “tow 
About them are cleared acres, whe 
crops are growing. In the backgro 
is the brush-line. Saplings, s 
trees, and undergrowth, cut the gs 
line. The train moves again a 
passes through several miles of t 
brush land. Now and then, clearin| 
with a frame house in their cent 
flash by. Then again the train pul 
into a town of some proportions wh 


carloads of logs stand on the siding 
and where the hum of the mills bres 
the stillness, ; F, 
If the prospective settler cou 
cover the country thoroughly—t 
aeroplane, for instance—its cong] 
crate nature would be still more @ 
dent. He would come suddenly wy 
a wonderfully developed farm. A 
barn magnificently equipped; grov 
crops; registered cattle; perhaps s 
by a bull worth $25,000; and crowdir 
close upon this would again be 
brush line. iG 
He would find acres of brush-covere 
territory, then suddenly a “burt 
where the charred trunks of tr 
mingle with new-grown shrubs. 
perhaps, more clearings, where grou} 
of small farmers are making a | 
cess; and then, possibly, a strip 
virgin timber, against whose otl 
edgs, crowds a town. Beyond t 
again, he might suddenly come wu 
a great development project—a 10, 
acre ranch, for instance, where 
brush is disappearing fast, where 
sun is finding its way to the gro 
and where bands of sheep are 
ing. oats i 
And if he could see the nature 
the soil as he passed over it, he 
find that as conglomerate as t 


are stretches of land, it is true, | 
are stony; there are stretche 
swamp;-but as a whole, silt los 
clay loams, and sandy loams, pred 
inate. There are indeed few acr 
the Great Lakes basin that will 
ultimately, grow some kind of 


<a 


are today, millions of actes 
vill grow almost any crop, in- 
us to the north temperature 


[t is, of course, possible to pick the 
ong land. It is possible to find a 
of unproductive sand, or a rocky 
op that will break the plow- 
e and the back of any farmer. But 
h the vast amount of good soil 

able in this North Country, the 
n is indeed blind who will caoose 
h a location. 
for crops—the northern states 
w almost every crop known to the 
erate zone. It is said that corn 
not been successful. Experts find 
even corn, if proper varieties are 
ted, will thrive in the extreme 
hern counties. It is, of course, 
t rue that the corn crop is not the big- 
pest crop of the far north. There are; 
ver, excellent substitutes for 
—sunflowers, for instance, in the 
m of silage; soy beans, and a lot 
her things. Potatoes have proven 
nishingly successful on many of 
» lighter soils. Clover, of course, is 
enous, and clover yields are reg- 
and reliable. Few farm crops 
narily grown anywhere—except, 
course, in the south—fail to thrive 
this new North Country. In the 
dairying will offer the surest, 
iest, and best income. 

e stock grazing will be a close 
nd; on the hill tops, on the rough- 
land, the conditions are ideal for 
p.and cattle. This industry re- 
ires careful preparation—the provi- 
of some shelter, and an adequate 
ng to insure feed for the winter. 
e northern states do not offer win- 
er grazing. Men who attempt it are 
irting with danger. In most seasons 


| blown off or becomes diseased, 
ump should be sawed off even 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blena- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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MUNVAUADNDOVNGELONUEUPUNAATEDSENDOGAAYOADOAAOTEOOREY NO AUUNUA0TN C89 FHRIPONA EV ALIEHT EATER EHS 


NSIST ON; THE GENUINE 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 


OANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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they will be able to graze live stock 


from an early date in May to the early 
part of December. Sometimes the 
snow comes a little earlier, and some- 
times the ground is bare until nearly 
the first of the year. But winter feed 
is a necessity, and must be faced. 
Then, too, live stock grazing must be 
a permanent matter in this last fron- 
tier. Merely “summer grazing” is not 
enough. 
try. Live stock—and particularly beef 
caitle—must be carried through, and 
be winter-fed, to be really profitable. 
All this means permanent develop- 
ment and permanency in the ranching 
business. 

With live stock succeeding, with 
dairying as an ultimate destiny, with 
men of wealth developing the highest 
type of dairy farm, with fruit produc- 
tion at high tide, and with settlers 
grouping themselves for community 
life, the last American frontier offers 
the surest return to the pioneer, 

The problems are pioneer problems 
—no doubt about that. A year, or two, 
or three, will be “pioneer years.” 
Then, however, the battle is either 
won or lost. Properly generaled, it is 
wen. And the last American frontier 
is changing its aspect so rapidly that 
it will be a “frontier” for a short time 
enly. Today counts most in this fron- 
tier; today offers the real opportuni- 
ties at low cost. Tomorrow will see 
development, bringing with it increas- 
ing prices; and day after tomorrow 
will place the frontier in the same 
category with other oller farming 
communities—a country of fertile 
acres, prosperous farms, contented 
people; but no longer a country of un- 
usual opportunities for men of limited 
means. 


STOP THE DECAY OF TREES 


injure the bark that it will come off 
leaving the wood underneath unpro- 
tected. If these spots are left bare, 
decay will set in and seriously endan- 
ger the tree. A coat of creosote or tar 
paint will prevent spread of decay and 
gradually the bark will grow over the 
bare place again. 
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It is not a one-season coun- 


A Farm—Y our Own 


your own! 


In a great new country; 
where men with less than 
$300 have succeeded;where 
$1,000 is CAPITAL; where 
a year or twoof consistent 
work will make you inde- 
pendently successful. 


Our Development Depart- 
ment can tell you about 
these farms and this coun- 
try; can help you find a 
location, friends, business 
connections, banks. 


Write for information. 


Green Bay Association 


of Commerce 
Green Bay Wisconsin 
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What One Man Has Done For His State 


(Continued from page 36) 


year, a very low estimate, and Minne- 
sota is richer by 15,000 more under 
plow and producing paying crops. 
And if they cleared only five acres 
each subsequent year, at the end of 
ten years Minnesota would have in- 
creased the tilled soil by 92,500 acres, 
giving each settler an average of 55 
cleared acres. In this connection it 
must be remembered that the settlers 
Mr. Sherman is now obtaining are 
practical farmers, coming to Minne- 
sota to farm and not work part time 
in the sawmills or at other jobs, so 
these land clearing figures are low, ac- 
cording to the best authorities on the 
subject. The pioneers may not have 
made such progress, but they were 
compelled to work at odd jobs much of 
the time to “grub stake’”’ and put in 
only the summer months on the farm, 
while the new settlers come to the 
state to farm and nothing else. 
Assuming that all of his cleared land 
brings in only $50 an acre in crops, 


the total revenue is $4,625,000 annual- 
ly, to say nothing of the live stock pro- 
duction and products, which can not 
be estimated, but in all probability will 
run considerably higher than the 
crops return, 

While this development is going on 
there will be marked progress in all 
industrial and commercial lines, all 
brought about by the new settlers 
wresting the stored wealth from the 
soil. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture census for 1919 gives 
$3,000 as the average production from 
each farm in the United States. This 
average includes farms of all classes 
and sizes in all parts of the nation. 
Surely, Minnesota farms must come 
up to the average. 

The bulk of this analysis applies to 
Northern Minnesota, which is directly 
and immediately benefited by the im- 
migration, and does not attempt to es- 
timate the ever-increasing number of 
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For Land Clearing 


wa 


Just punch a hole under the stump or boulder 
you want to remove and load in it two or 


maore cartridges of 


Light the fuse, walk quickly away, and watch that 
stump or boulder shoot up out of the ground! 


Red Cross will clear land with one-tenth the labor 


of grubbing or stump pulling. 


It is equally effective 


for ditch digging and tree planting and is economical 


and safe, 


Put this Giant Farm Hand to work for you. 


If your 


project warrants, we will send a demonstrator to 
show you the easiest and cheapest way of doing 


your work. 


See your Dealer. In any case, find out what Red Cross can do 
foryou—and how, Write for“ Handbook of Explosives”’today. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Sales Devt.: 


WILMIS 


Uxplosives Division 
ICTON,. DELAWARE 


eee 


Cloverland Magazine, 
Circulation Department, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
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Gentlemen: 

Tell me, without obligation on my part, 
all about your spare time money-making 
plan. I have some spare time to sell for 
cash. 
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settlers that are bound to follow those 


of last year, this year, next year, tne 
year after that, and so on, until event- 
ually all the idle land will have been 
converted into profitable farms. 

Fred D. Sherman has started some- 
thing big on a big scale, and no man 
can conceive the ultimate results. 
But here are conservative figures 
based upon the result of one year of 
campaigning for settlers, and do not 
take into consideration the work that 
has been done and is being done by 
settlers already on the land. 

Another point of vital interest to 
the entire state in this great develop- 
ment work is the subject of taxation. 
So long as millions of acres of land lie 
idle in Northern Minnesota, so long 
as these millions of acres are non- 
productive and have only a nominal 
market value, just so long will the de- 
veloped farms, industrial plants, city 
property and all other highly assessed 
assets bear the burden of taxation. 
The idle lands in the north part of the 
state cannot bear much higher taxa- 
tion for the reason cumulative taxes 
will pile up the selling price to that 
point where it will be unprofitable to 
purchase and clear, and the millions 
of acres will again lapse back into a 
vast non-producing area, a burden to 
the state and the owners. Taxes 
crawl up on this idle land as its value 
is enhanced with nearby settlement, 
but there is always a point to be 
reached where overhead expense 
reaches the limit, and when that point 
is reached it is a debatable question 
whether the price fixed will not be pro- 


Walt Sykes—Trapper 


(Continued from page 31) 


financial increment and to pay their 
own expenses during their tenure of 
office; the passing of a bill making it 
unlawful for a resident of the state to 
shoot wild game without first procur- 
ing a season license at the cost of one 
dollar per season, and for a non-resi- 
dent to shoot wild game within the 
state without first procuring a non- 
resident license at the cost of ten 
dollars per season. 


“ HE proceeds from the sale of 

these ‘gunning licenses,’ an aver- 
age of from $300,000 to $400,000 a 
year, is turned back from the state 
treasury into the hands of the Board 
of Game Commissioners for expendi- 
ture in purchasing game for liberation 
within the state limits, defraying the 
expenses of setting aside tracts of 
land limited to 1,300 acres in extent 
and unenclosed for game sanctuaries 
wherein wild game may propagate un- 
molested and from which it is free to 
spread over the surrounding territory. 

“It goes also for the employment of 
salaried game protectors in every 
county of the state whose duty it is 
during severe weather, to trap and 
kill all vermin that preys on the wild 
game and its young, to organize and 
operate systems. of protection from 
forest fires in their district, and to re- 
port and prosecute all violations of 
the existing game laws.” ; 

The Secretary of the Board of 
Game Commissioners gives this in- 
formation as to the active personnel 
of the department: 

“We at this time have sixty-four 
game protectors each of whom receive 
$1,500 per year and necessary travel- 
ing expenses. We have twenty-four 
game preserve keepers receiving from 
$840 to $1,020 per year and expenses, 
ard in addition have ten supervisory 
officers who are in charge of the above 
game protectors and game preserve 
keepers in the district assigned to 
them, each supervisory officer receiv- 
ing $1,800 per year and expenses. 

“We have approximately seven hun- 
dred volunteer officers in the State 
known as special deputy game protec- 
tors, some of whom are employed in 
the fall of the year for a short time 
as per diem rate. 


«“¥N some of the portions of the State 

that are classed as distinct game 
counties, the territory assigned to 
each supervisory officer is reduced; in 
addition the game protector in charge 
is frequently given an assistant pro- 
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-Inents and more quickly convert 


April, 1920 
hibitive to the settler. Therefore 
is to the interests of every farme 
large or small, every taxpayer in ft 
city or country, to join in this bi 
movement Mr. Sherman has launchei 
and help settle up the millions ¢ 
acres of idle land while it is cheap 
and in demand, while the low price 
permit the practical farmers to retain 
the bulk of their capital for improy 


idje land into profitable and taxabl 
farms. 

Although the settler is the goal in 
this gigantic development plan, thet 
is another very important phase of ft] 
program Mr. Sherman has evolved. 
Through his influence and. co-opera- 
tion more than 44,000 sheep and about 
2,000 head of beef cattle were brought 
into Northern Minnesota last year, 
opening up the cut-over lands to the 
srazers of the western states and mak 
ing a demonstration that has attra¢ 
ed so much attention throughout t 
west that ranchers already are se 
ing locations for their big flocks a 
herds in Minnesota this year. Thi 
importation of live stock in the or 
season represented nearly three-q 
ters of a million dollars on hoof, 
it is only the forerunner of what is 
come this year, and next year, 
years thereafter, until the big rang 
are established and become perma 
nent breeding and producing ranches 

Figure all this up for yourself, ge 
over these facts, and you will be con 
vinced that Fred D. Sherman has don 
more for his state than any other one 
man. 


tector for a time whenever condition; 
warrant such action. We at this time 
have eight of these assistant protec 
tors under our employ at salarie 
ranging from $90 to $100 per mont} 
and expenses.” { 
Twenty years ago the hunting i 
Pennsylvania was confined to th 
most undeveloped of its most nor 
ern counties in the foothills of t 


Allegheny Mountains, the best hu 
ing county being Pike. Most of th 
best game country was controlled bi 
private clubs and the man who hunt 
off of their reservations was very luck 
to see the tracks of a deer or a be 
or bag a half dozen ruffled grouse 
a season. Wild turkey, woodco 
quail, and of course elk, were pr. C 
tically extinct in Pennsylvania at tha 
time. The result of the workings o| 
the Pennsylvania law which went i . 
effect in 1895 is shown by glane 
through the reports of the game oro 
tectors employed by the game com 
mission, which reports the followin 
game killed during the two fall hu 
ing seasons between December 1, 1915 
and December 80, 1917: 6,700,000 rak 
bits; 487,000 squirrels; 6,950 wild 
keys; 312,287 ruffled grouse; 46, 
quail; 39,320 woodcock; 3,725 dee 
608 bear; 41,107 wild duck. And w 
this killing going on the game ¢@ 
tinues to increase. An open season 
elk is talked of next fall. 
_ During these same two years 
find in their reports that: “These ga 
protectors and their allies have 
the state of 1,255 wild cats; 8,858 gi 
fox; 8,671 red fox; 10,691 mink: 83, 
weasles.” gl 
Adequate and up-to-date game le 
lation as instituted by these | 
states and in the light of their exp 
ences would take the problem ow 
our game situation. 


"T HE much-talked of closed sea 
+ for deer in Michigan, for insta: 
for a few years, would deprive spc 
men of their fall holiday without. 
ing benefit and simply defer the - 
mate necessity of complete reorg 
zation of the game policy. A f 
solution of the matter could be m 
logically obtained by the appointr 
of a eommission to study the law 
other states, adapt their best feat 
to suit local conditions, and ther 
before the state legislature with a 
gram for completing such revisioi 
game laws and game departmer 
may be needed in any state, 
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‘the fields, in the woods, along road- 
es, everywhere, to keep the bees 
isy without overwork filling their 
e storehouses with honey. New 
ra succeeds the old, keeping up a 
ey flow long after the nectar-pro- 
ng plants farther south have’ with- 
ed and died. 
- Wintering bees is always a problem 
beekeepers, no matter where they 
» located, and they find the problem 
sier in the north country than else- 
ere. 
The honey flow in districts to the 
th is not continuous, as the long, 
summers and periods of drought 
. short the full season for nectar- 
aring flora. In the north one crop 
succeeds another and the bees are 
i busy until time to cease activi- 
; and prepare tor the long winter 
. 
8B. F. Kindig, president of the Na- 
ional Beekeepers’ Association, spent 
( seasons investigating the flora 
ind beekeeping conditions of the 


A Remarkable 


\ UROC Jerseys have long been fa- 
' mous for their fine bacon stripped 
ee fat and lean, wonderful hams, 
y shoulders, excellent bristles and 


arvelous color. The merits of the 


aeat and outside of this breed of 
xs have been heralded far and wide, 
now comes a Duroc breeder ex- 
ling the “‘inards” of the titan haired 
me as possessing greater length 
oe sausage capacity than any other 


Gre claim of ‘inside’ championship 
minates from Ben Rider, of Findlay, 
o. He declares that he butchered 
ice 960 pound Duroc this winter and 
Seite 197 feet of intestines which 


His neighbors 
y foot of the sausage. 
When this bit of interesting ‘‘in- 
information reached the big 
icking houses in Chicago there was 
forore. Experts in stretching cas- 
to breaking point in the inter- 


vouch ee 


ee ee 


north, and then gave it his approval 
in a contribution to Cloverland Maga- 
zine last November. This article was 
copied by bee journals, and the meagre 


reports that had filtered out to the. 


southern and eastern honey producers 
were accepted as coming from an au- 
thoritative source. Commercial bee- 
keepers also made personal investiga- 
tions on their own account, and then 
commenced to look about for desirable 
locations. Owners of the busy bees in 
the north sat up and took notice, and 
laid plans for enlarged bee yards while 
neighbors jumped to the conclusion 
that “there is something in bees” and 
hastily purchased a colony or two for 
a start. 

Commercial beekeepers in the south 
and east are becoming thoroughly 
aroused over the possibilities Northern 
Michigan, Northern Wisconsin, and 
Northern Minnesota offer for honey 
production, the few square feet re- 
served by northern settlers and sub- 
urban residents for bees have been 
elaborated into bee yards of consid- 
erable proportions, and the new indus- 
try will soon be recorded as one of the 
most profitable enterprises in Greater 
Cloverland. 


Duroc Sausage 


ests of economy, and verterinary spe- 
cialists declare that the longest string 
of sausage they could hope to obtain 
from one hog is 65 to 72 feet, or an: 
average of less than 70 feet. Their 
expert opinion is that Rider’s sausage 
is fully 100 feet too long, based on the 
intestinal capacity of any hog, and 
giving the Ohio hog the benefit of the 
coubt. 

But what is worrying the packers 
is how Rider managed to discover 
their secret of “saving it all.” 


The Association of Creamery Butter 
Manufacturers has abolished the use 
of ash wood tubs for packing butter, 
substituting cheaper material. The 
change will reduce the price of butter 
1 cent a pound. Five years ago ash 
wood tubs could be purchased for 35 
cents each. Now, the price is 85 cents, 
and scarcity of ash is causing the price 
to soar even higher. 


markets. 


prices 
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terms to suit purchasers. 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 


For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
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WE ALSO KEEP A BEE 


(Continued from page 9) 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to its cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


E offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-knownwest- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


etc. 


a f. 


Over Union Nat. Bank 


IF yeu want a real bargain in a nice farm home it 
. wiil vay you to see the Gibson Land Company. 
They have what you want in size, improvements, soil, 


GIBSON LAND COMPANY 


EAU CLAIRE, Wis. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 


DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. 


: 
: 
: 
i 
E 
: 
Wisconsin. ; 
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Would This Ranch 


Suit You? 


5,000 Acres 


Heavy timothy and clover range; 
pure water streams and lakes; camp 
buildings! for herdsmen; barns and 
sheds for stock; 300 miles to Chicago 
market; 270 miles to St. Paul mar- 
ket; ranch 4 miles from railroad. 


LOW PRICE 
EASY TERMS 


PERSONAL INSPECTION URGED 


HIS is a splendid opportunity for a real 

stockman who wants to establish a perma- 
nent range. This range consists of cut-over 
hardwood land, which is adapted for all field 
crops when cleared of stumps. The brush and 
slashings have been burned off and there is now 
a heavy growth of sun-nurtured clover and tim- 
othy, with a sprinkling of blue-grass, the kind of 
feed that puts on fat and shapes stock for late 
summer or early fall market if pastured early in 
the spring. All parts of the range have plenty 
of good, pure water in small streams and lakes. 


Write at Once for Terms 


This proposition will not be on the market long 
because our price and terms are so liberal and 
the range is in such excellent condition for prof- 
itable grazing that it will be snapped up by some 
stockman who is interested enough to visit the 
place and see for himself. A post-card will 
bring you full particulars 


Address 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Or 
GEORGE H: HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 
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lost their usefulness for other reasuns. 

As stated above breeding is not all 
and the ultimate success of the beef 
cattle business largely depends on 
feeding. Too many men lose sight of 
the real object in feeding cattle, They 
do not seem to realize that the animal 
might be regarded as a machine whose 
function is: to convert various kinds 
of farm products into beef and that in 
order to obtain the maximum profits 
he must keep the machine running at 
full capacity. They have the idea that 
it is too expensive to feed a calf lib- 
crally and try to raise the calf on as 
littie focd as possible. No greater 


mistake could be made for the result 


is always disappointing and the 2y com- 
plain that there is no profit in the 
business. There is a great deal more 
money lost by under feeding than was 
ever Jost by over feeding. 

Every experienced cattle feeder 
knows that if a calf is allowed to be- 
come thin it takes a long while and 
a great deal of feed to put him into 
good condition again. Thus the man 
whe does not keep his calves in *o00d 
condition from the start loses a great 
des! of time, wastes a sreat deal of 
feed in trying to regain the fat which 
was Jost, and loses money when he 
puts the animal on the markct, be- 
cause it is not in first class con- 
dition. The time to start fitting an 
animal for sale is the day it is born, 
and nothing should be permitted to 
interfere with its quick growth and de- 
velopment. It takes less feed to keep 
a calf in good condition than it re- 
auires to regain lost ground when the 
calf is allowed to become thin’ In ad- 
dition to this, there is no market in 
which feed can be sold for such high 
prices as can be obtained by using it 
judiciousiy in developing young ani- 
mals to their fullest capacity. The 
liberal use of feed in developing good 
calves is the most economical method 
of marketing farm products which can 
be devised. 

The succeses with whien the fame 
of the Hereford has spread all over 


International; 
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Superior Domino 557924. 
Cambridge, Neb., and Typica) of Hereford excellénce. 


Mr.and Mrs. Hereford—Grass Converters 


(Continued from page 3) 


Bred by Mousel Bros. of ° 


the world is proof indeed of the 
adaptability to northern conditio: 
Their type, constitution, hardiness, a 
titude to fatten, rustling abil:ty a 
early maturity make this adapts 
possible. Hereford popularity — 
been such that it has reboundedl 
every direction. The breed has been 
tried practically in every beef — 
ducing section of the world, alw: 
with the same result—that they ha 
never failed to make good under eve 
condition to which they have be 
subjected until the whiteface is ne 
recognized.as the quality mark of t be 
cattle. ; 
Since the basis of all beef 
breeding operations is to impro 
cattle which are sold for beef; and 
where it is observed how Herefe ‘ 
popularity, with every peron 
handles them, is based upon so 
economic facts and pecuniary 0 
—anything other than wide expansi i 
cannot be conceived for the future 
the breed. The beef producers in 
northern states would do well to pro 
by the experience of others, by cho 
ing the Hereford in. developing 
beef industry which promises to be 
big factor in the future prosperity 
a promising cattle country. 
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Minnesota Club Wor ‘ 


Thirteen thousand and _thirty-f 
members of Minnescta boys’ and g 
clubs reporting to T. A. Erickso 
University farm, their state 1 
produced products valued at 
869.63 in 1919. The cost of producti 
was $135,512.68, leaving a net profit 
the members reporting of $230,356. 

Every farm home that can -possil 
afford it should have a telephone. 
helps develop neighborliness, frie 
ship, interchange of ideas, and ; 
best kind of messenger in case o 
ous trouble. 


Hereford Dam, Byleen 3rd, H dior Champion at the fae ‘ 
Bred by R. Hazlett, Eldorado, Kan. ee 


U TY agricultural agents of 
et orthern Michigan, Northern 
Wisconsin and Northern Minne- 
are warning farmers that ample 
of potatoes should be saved for 
this spring, or a shortage of seed 


ruled the potato market for the 
veral weeks have induced many 
s to sell out entirely. Root 
have been emptied in most sec- 
of the courtry with the excep- 
m of the northern most portion of 
northern tier of states. Many 
‘ TS in this north section sold their 
e potato crop last fall, expecting 
id seed in the spring. During the 
ble weather period last month 
t many northern growers who 
ned their stock sold both their 
tock and seed at the prevailing 
rices. 
demand for potatoes late in the, 
and early this spring has been 
There has been a heavy 
- demand and huge consignments 
overseas during the winter. Do- 
e consumption has been heavy 
d with the beginning of the year 
‘i 25 began to soar. During the past 
th prices went as high, and high- 
“some sections, than in the spring 
ac. 
tatoes demand the highest prices 
ril as the storage houses are 
ally empty in that month, the 


y he went into the woods to live— 
health was so poor he felt he could 
rdly make a living working in town. 
erefore let us not worry a bit 
t big ranchers who were so fool- 
-to think that they could ship 
d sheep into the cutover areas 
forty days, prepare them for 
arket. Let us rather pin our 
to the proven way of developing 
—ways used these many years 
real pioneers, the men with an 
faith and a will to work for 


LISTEN 


‘abnormally high prices that. 
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SAVE SEED POTATOES 


planting season is on in a large por- 
tion of the United States, and reserve 
stock, and especially seed, must be 
obtained from the extreme northern 
districts. Prices last month reached 
the high level of prices in April, 1917, 
and it is expected that all records for 
prices may be broken this month. It 
is feared that farmers having large 
stocks on hand may yield to the temp- 
tation to sell out and reap the benefit 
of these abnormal prices, and it is 
said by expert agriculturists that un- 
less a big reserve is withheld for seed, 
the nation will face an even greater 
potato shortage than now exists. 
Prices for seed is so high now that a 
diminishing acreage for 1920 is a fore- 
gone conclusion, so there is no danger 
of an overproduction of this article of 
tood this year. 

There is every indication that prices 
this year will maintain a high level 
from the time of harvest until next 
spring, and for this reason the farm- 
ers in the great potato growing areas 
of Northern Michigan, Northern Wis- 
econsin and Northern Minnesota are be- 
ing urged by their county agents to 
save seed for their own use, and keep 
a surplus in their respective commu- 
nities for farmers who sold their crops 
last fall, or yield to the temptation of 
high prices now and sell out. It is be- 
ing pointed out that a few bushels of 
seed are worth far more if planted 
this spring, than if sold on the present 
high market. 


' BAA. BAA, BLACK SHEEP 


(Continued from page 7) 


what they get, who have head enough 
to see that a flock of sheep is a valu- 
able addition to the live stock on the 


- farm. They have shown everyone who 


wants to know the way. The trail is 
blazed—yes, the highway is nearly 
ready for the one who wants to come 
on and follow in their footsteps. 


Let’s forget the ‘“Muttonheads.” 
Let’s have the slogan: “Sheep on 
Every Cutover Farm, But Not Sheep 
Only.” 


WE ARE CALLING 
Se Mee a> OO) 6 Pie 


ools and equipment. 


arinette County, Wis., and Menominee County, 
Mich. At the Gateway of Cloverland 

4 . LEARN THE FACTS 

YOUR CARD will bring complete Cloverland information 


FAR MS—All sizes, locations, and prices, with or without stock, 


DEVELOPED LANDS in any quantity for farming, stock- 
Taising, grazing or investment. 


AT 


9,000 Acres Su OV8® LANDS 


lance of timothy, clover and blue grass. Well watered with 
“4 spring brooks. Unequalled for cattle or sheep ranch. 


Price $7 to $10 an Acre 


] price on first section sold. 
> map to 


- STANFORD, 


(i li ld sla alr Al alll UTALUU DET OLEAU TEE, 


ENOMINEE ABSTRACT AND LAND COMPANY 


Box 64, MENOMINEE, SASL et beni 


Write for further particulars and 


Marquette, Mich. 
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is the goal of every stockman. 
a dependable range he feels sure of 
success and secure against future ad- 
A tract of select, cut-over 
land in Cloverland offers stockmen 
this opportunity. 


A DEPENDABLE RANGE 


With 


Tracts to Suit Needs 


We have several choice ranges among 
our holdings which we will sell to 
practical stockmen on terms that will 
be to his advantage. 


CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


a 


“In the Heart of Cloverland’”’ 


CALUMET 


E are keenly interested in the 
development of the agricultural 


and grazing opportunities of Cloverland. 
What helps any part of this Empire 
of the North helps it all. 


Calumet ¢* Hecla Mining 


Company 
JAMES MacNAUGHTON 


Vice-president and General Manager 


MICHIGAN 
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250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


| in Tracts to suit 
\ the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5 to $15 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


LP | 


\ 


? 


=a 


Curbing the T.B. in Wisconsin 4 


ROF. C. P. NORGORD, head of the 

Wisconsin department of agricul- 
ture, says that while it is perfectly 
proper to emphasize first the menace 
to human life which bovine tubercu- 
losis offers, yet the actual money loss 
to farmers should not be overlooked. 

Wisconsin farmers, he declared, in 
1918 lost approximately $1,780,000 
worth of hogs that were infected with 
tuberculosis and consequently had to 
be all or in part destroyed for. fertil. 
izer purposes. This infection of hogs 
is due to the fact that hogs follow 
tubercular cows in the yards; also 
that whey and buttermilk, as well as 
skim milk coming from the cheese fac- 
tories, is infected and transmits tuber- 
culosis to the hogs. 

The whey tank in the cheese factory 
is the gathering place for the germs 
of tuberculosis from the various herds 
of the patrons furnishing milk to the 
cheese factory. If one or two herds 
have tuberculosis the germs from this 
lierd are. distributed throughout the 
whey and thus carried to the farms 
of all the patrons. 

Not only are the hogs infected by 
the whey, but also the calves which 
drink the whey and which form the 
mature herds. Records from the in- 
spection service of the packing plants 
at the various stock markets of the 
country indicate that the hogs from 
every dairy state are highly infected. 
In several instances as much as 25 per 
cent of the hogs coming to a packing 
center are infected and show lesions. 

To prevent the dissemination of tu- 
berculosis to hogs, calves and herds 
from creamery and cheese factories, 
the legislature of 1917 passed a law 
requiring that all of the whey and 
buttermilk from creameries and 
cheese factories shall be pasteurized. 
The administration of this law was 
placed with the state department of 
agriculture. 
the department greatly favors the 
pasteurization of the incoming prod- 
ucts rather than the outgoing by-prod- 


Assembled Acreages in : 


WISCONSIN 


Are Now Ready for the Western Grazer or 
the Corn Belt Live Stock Farmer 


360,000 acres of the best grassed and clov- 
er-covered cut-over lands, all watered by 
streams and lakes, have been assembled 
in Northern Wisconsin, and will be ap- 


portioned out in solid blocks to snit the 


stockman. 


Get your location before the Spring rush is on q 


Write to the 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


Athletic Club Building, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 


In interpreting this law : 


RANCHES OF ANY SIZE 


ucts, as this not only protects th 
hogs and calves, but also people wh 
consume primary products of fac 
tories. a 

The legislature of 1919 provided 
alternative to the creameries whereby 
in place of pasteurizing, the patrons ¢ 
any creamery and cheese factory 
trict are permitted to test their 
tie. In carrying out this provision @ 
of the patrons must petition the stat 
department of agriculture to come 
and test all of their cattle six month 
of age belonging to the patrons of 
creamery. 

The state will hear one-half of th 
expense if the total number of catt 
Goes not exceed 150. If, however, tw 
factories join, or the total number ¢ 
cattle numbers 300 or more, the entir 
cost will be borne by the state. 1 
alternative is of great interest to 
creamery and cheese factory patron 
of the state. 

Work has already been begun 
the veterinary division of the state ¢ 
partment of agriculture in one che 
factory district in Green county, 2 
many others desire to have the ma 
ter under consideration. 


Feeders Made Mone} 


The sheep feeders who bought la 
in the fall market when western she 
were arriving very thin because of th 
drought, made handsome profits 
carrying the stuff over until after 
first of the year. Many feeders wh 
bought at $11 and $12 sold a fe 
months later at $19. This buying als 
helped to sustain the fall market fro 
reaching a lower strata when the } 
shipments were arriving from t 
west. t 


The “$100-a-month” farm hand hi 
arrived in Nebraska. Many contra 
have been made with competent ar 
reliable hired men at that figure. 


1 


| 
| 
| 


Another interesting thing is that 
75 per cent of the potatoes used 
conto County’s winning exhibit 
e grown with the use of commer- 
fertilizers. 

s is not designed to lead to the 
sion that a dose of ‘commercial 
ilizer” is all that is necessary to 


iting factor that pays well and 
coming more and more into use. 
either do we intend to convey the 
that it should take the place of 
ard manure, for that is the foun- 
of all plant food. It is cheap- 
t and most effective when it can be 
a but unfortunately we don’t al- 

have all we want of it, and here’s 
ver the commercial manure comes 

ndy. It will make the barnyard 
|anure go farther and will do the 
ork where none of the barnyard 
ir ty can be had. 


kw the old practice of seeding 
lover on snow has much in its fa- 
in spite of the fact that early 
ring planting with a drill is held to 
1e ideal method, is the opinion of 
Ged. H. Cox, head of the farm crops 
artment at the Michigan Agricul- 
et! 
| ae on snow is a pretty good 
j1ctice when conditions are right,” 
s7s Professor Cox. “The ground must 
airly level so that heavy washes 
Bat carry the seed off. Too deep 
is likely to cause this same thing. 
s farmer who is broadcasting on 
ean see where he is going—a 
able item of conservation under 
present high prices. Again, the 


4 


, 


Field of Potatoes in PricefCounty, yielding 694 bushels per acre 
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| Dering at the Pep in Commercial 
3 , Fertilizers 


(Continued from page 8) 


Conclusions that may be drawn are: 
A good application of fertilizer, with a 
large per cent of phosphorus, will 
ripen corn from ten days to two weeks 
earlier. An application of 500 pounds 
to 1,000 pounds of a fertilizer, con- 
taining a relatively large amount of 
potash, will greatly increase the yield 
and produce firm and smooth potatoes. 

In our observations we have seen 
failures with fertilizers. They are not 
infallible, nor do they posses any 
magic which will grow oats on a 
quack grass straw. Usually if they 
fail, there is a good reason. It is not 
the fault of the fertilizer. 

It is hardly reasonable to expect an 
application of a few hundred pounds 
of a cheap fertilizer to restore an old 
worn-out soil, or make any noticeable 
increase in the permanent productive- 
ness of a soil completely depleted of 
humus. They invariably show the 
biggest returns on land in good tilt 
and in a fair state of productiveness. 


SEEDING CLOVER ON SNOW 


mination in this way. 

“We recommend early spring plant- 
ing with a drill and consider this the 
ideal practice. The seed should be 
drilled into a carefully prepared seed 
bed—firm and thoroughly settled—and 
the work should be done as early in 
the spring as the ground is in condi- 
tion. 


“Broadcasting on snow, however, is 
undoubtedly better than late planting 
in the spring or ordinary broadcasting 
after the snow is gone. This snow 
planting is an old practice and one 
which must still be considered. Late 
in the winter, toward the end of the 
snow, is the time for the work under 


| hard seeds and aids ger- this method.” 


Price e County, Wisconsin 


_ offers A Home to the Dairy Farmers, 
a to the Potato Grower, the Live 


4 Stock Man, and to the General or 


f 


Specialized Farmer. 


Write for a soil map, booklet or other information to the 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT, Phillips, Wisconsin 


ou 


‘“SHEEPMANAGEMENT” 


By Prof. Frank Kleinheinz 


The Noted®’Sheep Judge and Expert of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Madison 


ROF. Klein- Coliege. He is 
heinz has one of the best 
had thirty years recognized auth- 


orities on sheep 
in the United 
States and en- 
joys a splendid 


practical experi- 
ence in handling 
breeding, feed- 
ing and judging 


sheep. He has reputation 
judged sheep at abroad. 

the Internation- WRELE 

al Live Stock 

exposition at HIS splen- 


Chicago, many 
state fairs and 
numerous coun- 
ty and district 
exhibitions. For 
thirty years he 


did book of 
320 pages, illus- 
trated with 100 
fine plates on— 


has had charge Sheep 

of the sheep di- 

vision of the Management 
Animal Hus- Breeds and 
bandry Depart- : 

ment of Wiscon- Judging 
sin Agricultural Price $1.60 


This is a book any farmer now raising sheep, or any 
farmer contemplating sheep raising SHOULD have. 


ADDRESS: 
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Excellent Farming and Grazing 


mA NLS 


For Sale in Alger, Marquette, Luce 
and Chippewa Counties, Michigan 


Cut-over Hardwood Lands. Good Soil. Fine Water. 
Accessible by Railroads and Good Highways. 
Near Settled Communities. 


Prices $7.50 per acre 


and up — Easy Terms 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 


Land Department NEGAUNEE, MICH. 
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The Keweenaw Pend 
Association Ltd. 


—,OFFERS — 


Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Treas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


235,000 Acres of 
Cut-Over Lands 


We own and offer on exceptionally favor- 
able and easy terms 150,000 acres in Delta, 
Schoolcraft and Alger Counties, Clover- 
land, Michigan. 


Also 85,000 acres in the clover dis- 
tricts of Northern Wisconsin. 
Tracts of all sizes. Terms to suit. 


Bay de Noquet Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


NAHMA, MICH. 


Oconto Lumber Co. 


George J. Farnsworth, President 


OCONTO, WIS. 


Chicago Offices: Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
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ACCREDITED HERDS 


ITH seventy-one herds of Wiscon- 
cattle, totaling 1,790 head, that 
have been accredited during January 
or have passed the first negative test 
for tuberculosis, the tuberculosis drive 
in the state continues* to make sub- 


| stantial progress, according to Dr. J. 


S. Healy who is co-operating with the 
state live stock authorities in the di- 


| rection of the work in Wisconsin. 


“Ridding the state of tuberculosis 
sounds like an Utopian dream,” says 
Mr. Healey, “but it is not without 
its possibilities. It has practically 
been accomplished in smaller areas, 
and with sufficient funds available and 
the proper educational propaganda to- 
gether with the necessary legislative 
measures why not hope to make a cir- 
cumscribed area eventually embrace 
statewide proportions?” 

“Why an accredited herd?” 

“On account of the prevalence of 
tuberculosis in the herds of the coun- 
try. We can point to herds complete- 
ly exterminated on account of this 


Dogs Slaughtering Sheep 


The Wisconsin department of agri- 
culture is now calling attention to the 
enormous destruction of sheep in that 
state by dogs, preliminary to the en- 
forcement of the new dog law passed 
by the legislature of 1919. 

Mr. Norgord, head of the depart- 
ment, in a recent address told of a 
flock of sheep near Portage which was 
attacked one night by two dogs whose 
owners would have sworn they would 
never touch a sheep. Yet in that one 
night seventy-two sheep were either 
killed outright by the two dogs or so 
mutilated that they had to be killed. 
Mr. Norgord saw the flock the morn- 
ing after. One sheep had the skin torn 
from its flank and a large part of the 
ham was eaten off. Yet the sheep was 


Cloverland — Improved Farms 
Grazing Lands 


PRICE 


QUALITY 


Write me 


at MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Improved [.,ANDS Cut-over 
VAN ORDEN BROS. 5 


“Cloverland”’* }) S42 


Houghton 


DOCK 
COAL 4 


a 
CENTRAL WEST COAL CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


oe ss ve Sed te ee ek 
TAG) ha chk’ 


ey se 


, oe April, 1 


disease. Hardly a month passes ft 
we do not experience one or m 
cases of this kind. 

“The accredited plan lgives. 
breeder credit for his efforts in erac¢ 
cating tuberculosis and gives him 1% 
most favorable publicity obtainak 
It is not without its educational 
in creating a sentiment in favor 6 
general eradication plan.” ‘ 

Twenty-eight Holstein, 27 uer 
sey, 8 Jersey, 5 Shorthorn, 2 Ayrsh 
and 1 Brown Swiss were among f 
herds that were tested during Jan 
ary. Waupaca county leads with 
herds, La Crosse had 7, Langlade 
Saint Croix, Pepin, Chippewa, ¥ 
worth, Sheboygan, Marathon and R 
4 each; Outagamie 3, Jefferson, 
neau, Dane, Richland 2, and one @ 
in Sauk, Eau Claire, Wood, Fond 
Lac, Winnebago, Green, Dunn, Pie 
and Trempealeau counties. 

During December 1,917 head we 
tested and an even larger number 
November. 


still alive. Another had one hind] 
torn off. Another had its entire ab 
men flayed. Some had their ears a 
part of their faces eaten off, and 
was so torn that its intestines protri 
ed and dragged on the ground as 
walked. 4 
In view of this and many sim 
disasters, Mr. Norgord feels that t 
new dog law is not too drastic. Eye 
tax assessor must list the dogs in] 
district, and he gets for his servic 
20 cents for each dog listed, this ¢ 
pensation to come from the dog lice: 
fund. ; 


Wisconsin has set the pace with 
“model dog law,” which other sta 
are expected to follow. 


SERVICE 


Ses 
? t 
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Oneida County 


Wisconsin 


Where 25,000 western sheep 
were pastured last season 


Some of these Stockmen 


Wintered Here 


LENETTA LEADS 


H’S a grand wee Coo” and all owned and was tested by Dr. John A. 
airymen, irrespective of breed, Ness of Auburn, Me. As a fourteen 
eir homage to Lenetta, the twen- year old she officially tested 13,428 
-year old Ayyshire who has just pounds milk, 465.74 pounds fat. She 
eted an Advanced Registry rec- now has five A. R. records to her cred- 
nounting to 11,138 pounds milk, it averaging 11,472 pounds milk, 397.36 
pounds fat. In the face of pres- pounds fat, all of the five records be- 
ay world records 11,138 pounds ing made after fourteen years of age. 
Ik, 374.73 pounds fat would be con- She has been a uniform producer, her 
red just an ordinary production, average of 11,472 pounds milk compar- 
ertheless it is a world record ing well with last year’s record of 11,- 
all breeds, for no cow of any 450 pounds milk and this year’s record 
has ever equaled that record of- of 11,188 pounds. Lenetta is a strong, 
at the age of twenty-one years. vigorous cow in spite of her years and 
etta illustrates Ayrshire persist- looks capable of continuing the good 
nd the breed’s ability to produce work for quite a few years yet. She 
produce. She was born August has been a regular breeder. 

8, and was bred by A. A. Hunne- Cows of this type are the backbone 
f New Gloucester, Me., and is’ of the dairy industry. 


PURE-BRED CALVES PRIZES 


‘HEN members of the Winneba- which will aggregate well over $2,000, 
° County (Wis.) Holstein Breed- will be at the disposal of the pupils 
Association have each agreed to of the winning schools under the di- 
e a pure-bred heifer calf to the rection only of the teachers and the 
’ and girls’ calf club movement in’ county superintendent of schools. 
county. Clubs are now being or- 

through the country schools, These contests will be open to Jer- 
lf will go to the school in each sey and Guernseys as well as Hol- 


a ® 
4ip which has the largest num- steins. These various activities are U er eninsula 
entries of pure-bred Holsteins, planned in the hope that the number 


ing to G. A. Sell, county agent. of calf club members will be much 


ach town the prize calf will be greater this year than last year. Last 
at public auction, and sales year there were 100 boys and girls en- 
e in most cases a semi-social rolled and the more optimistic believe ut a ver an S 
celebrating the close of the con- that the number will be nearly 300 


The returns from the sales, this year. 


| Marketing Wool Well. Everybody Knows Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 
1 AY b] ? ? 


fhe 142 members of the Jasper A Virginia backwoods farmer posted 


(u Towa, Wool Growers’ Associa- the following notice on a tree to warn 
t tned considerable about mar-  hickory-nut gatherers off his place: 
ing their wool last year. When “Tresposers will be persekuted to 
association was organized deal- the full eckstent of 2 meen mongral ; 
Offered 42 cents a pound for the dawgs which aint never been overly : 
When the association was ready soshibul with strangers and 1 dubbel 


hip the price offered was 52 to 56 barrelt shotgun which aint loaded with 
although there had been no in- no sofy pillers. Dam if I aint tired of 
m the price 9f wool on the mar- this hel raisin on my proppity.” 


R. W. D. in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 


|= —————— a Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


Range for thousands more. Abundance 
of good water, grass and clover. Plan to 
graze in Oneida County, Wisconsin, in 1920, 


and then pick out your permanent ranch. 


ADDRESS 


County Board of Supervisors 
RHINELANDER, ONEIDA COUNTY, WIS. 


WHAT THE 


1. Stephenson Company Trustees : 
ae WE LeteMTG IGA HE Northern Peninsula of 
ee: Offer to ek ee on thet Sunny Side of Michigan is the best Live- 
. . Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan stock and Dairy country in 


ice of 400,000 acres of land at pricey ranging from $20 to $30 an acre the United States, if not in the 
ut-over land. - 
‘climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and cen- world. It can care for 8,000,000 


finnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much advertised wheat 
f Canada sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


-A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 
-Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 

-Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities for 
much of their food. 

—Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night's ride for farm 
oducts, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of Indiana, Illinois 


ind Towa. : 3 2 
* wwe ie! : —An unsurpassed fruit country, pro- For information write 


ee Fe atesiorca prac: LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America | 


Lakes Michigan and Superior—a prac- 
MARQUBTTE, MICHIGAN 


Fruit, Dairying and Live Stock, 
| Truck Gardening, Grains, : : 7 
“s oot Crops tical insurance against frost damage. 
: A choice of five lines” of farming, 
i 
s 


cia athe —y ve <nque servis + 
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Cloverland Bargains 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE | 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than | 


the fifteenth of month preceeding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


A FINE FARM FOR SALE—280 Acres, 

one mile west of Carney, Michigan, 
which has good schools and a creamery. 
150 Acres of this land is cleared; has a 
good house and hay barn and small or- 
chard, plenty of running water all the 
year. Uncleared land is well seeded to 
grass; the soil is clay loam. There is not 
an acre of poor land in the farm. WHasy 
terms. Address Box 58, % Cloverland 
Magazine. 


FOR SALE—120 Acres, good loam soil 

with clay sub-soil; 3 miles from town, 
4% mile from school, on macadamized 
road, 75 acres under cultivation, balance 
pasture with spring stream; good 2-story 
10-room house; barn 35x85; hay barn; tool 
shed; garage; hog house; 
wood shed; smoke house; 2 wells; 100- 
tree apple orchard. Personal property in- 
cluded, wagons, mower, rake, binder, disk 
harrow, cultivators, plows, harrows, drill, 
fanning mill, etc. 1 am offering this farm 


chicken .coop; 


with personal property complete for 
$10,550.00, $7,000.00 cash, balance terms 
to suit. Write P. L. Kaiser, Menominee, 
Mich. 


HAY—wWrite or wire us whenever in need 

of Clover or Timothy Hay, also Straw, 
in carload lots. Dafter Hay & Grain Co., 
Dafter, Michigan. 


CAN HANDLE several 60 to 100 acre 


farms if highly improved and well 

stocked. Also some partly _ improved. 
Walter Miller, 320 Brumder Bldg., Mil- 
waukee. 


FOR SALE—400 Feeding pigs, eight 

weeks old, at $9 each, delivered. Book- 
ing orders now for May delivery. Ernest 
Dutcher, Whitewater, Wis. 


AGENTS WANTED—If you are making 

less than $150 a month, write us today. 
We have no “get rich quick” plan, but if 
you are wide awake, honest and willing to 
work with us and give us at least part of 
your time, we can offer you an opportun- 
ity to make from $30 to $50 a week. Just 
drop us a postal card for complete par- 
ticular, free. Box 123, Cloverland Maga- 
zine, 


FOR SALE—One fine 3,200 lb. team, 

bay geldings, 6 and 7 years old; gentle, 
experienced farm team; includes heavy 
farm harness in A-1 condition; price $450. 
One grade cow, half Jersey, half Guern- 
sey, 8 years old, gentle as a lamb, milks 
14 quarts when fresh, freshens in July; 
price $150. One 1918 Ford touring car, 
excellent mechanical condition, tires new, 
price $450. One western saddle pony, 
rein broken, speedy, full of life, gentle; 
includes fine western saddle; price $60. 
Ten tons A-1 clover hay; 25 tons clover 
and timothy mixed; baled; at market 
price. Address, W. B. Wallace, Lake- 
wood, Wis. 


GET OFFICIAL INFORMATION regard- 
ing soils, climate and crops of Price 
County, Wisconsin, from the Representa- 
tive of the College of Agriculture and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Im- 
proved, partly improved and undeveloped 
land $10 to $100 per acre in Price County. 
Most rapidly developing live stock, dairy 
and general farm county in the clover belt 
of Wisconsin. Write H. J. Rahmlow, 
County Agricultural Agent, Phillips, Wis. 
AE Sie OWE DAR APSE SOREL NETTIE 
FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 
cut-over lands in tracts to suit pur- 
chaser. Prices $5 to $16 an acre, terms 
reasonable, Address J. M. Longyear, 
Marquette, Mich. ‘ 


FOR SALE—We own grazing lands in 

the great open areas of Cloverland, 
where natural gress settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. 
Write for full particulars. Baldwin Cor- 
poration, Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, 
Menominee, Iron, and Gogebic counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence coun- 
ties, Wisconsin. Any size tract on easy 
terms. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menom- 
inee, Mich. 
2 Ra aa 2 tS 
FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 
lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Consolidated Lumber Co,, Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts 
at reasonable prices, terms to suit pur-~ 


chaser. Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 


ber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 
lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft coun- 
ties. For information write, Land De- 
partment, Charcoal Iron Company of 
America, Marquette, Michigan. 


Ta EE FOS AE EO TER 
WE BUY USED BAGS; pay frt. on 200 
or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Dept. 16, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—$2,400. 160 Acres, 40 acres 

fall plowed, log house, log barn, well 
and wijre fenced, four miles from railroad, 
one mile to school. $300 down, balance 
contract $100 per year. Timber enough on 
land to pay for same. Address, HD. C. Vail, 
Alvin, Wis. 


HIGH GRADE Holstein or Guernsey 

calves, either sex, 6 to 8 weeks old, $30 
each, delivered. Ernest Dutcher, White- 
water, Wis. 


FOR SALE—347-Acre farm located in 

North Central Wisconsin now being op- 
erated as sheep ranch and general farm- 
ing—have 400 sheep now, 120 tons good 
hay—necessary implements—horses, etc. 
—good soil for all grains and hay—raised 
200 bushels potatoes per acre this year— 
fenced and cross-fenced complete with 
woven wire, excepting 40 acres—new 
sheep sheds—other buildings in fair con- 
dition—approximately 50 acres under 
plow, 100 acres brushed and in pasture 
balance light growth of brush with excel- 
lent pasture—Land is capable of pastur- 
ing 800-1000 sheep—Large sheep raisers 
near by. Due to inability to live on farm 
will sell farm, live stock, hay, grain and 
implements as a whole or in part. Write 
for details. F. A. B., care Cloverland 
Magazine. 


FARMS FOR SALE—144 Marathon Coun- 
ty Farms we offer at a reasonable price. 

Write for list. Prehn Land Co. Office 

over 5c and 10c Store, Wausau, Wis. 


FOR SALE—$50,000.00 property in heart 

of booming city. Will take $25,000.00 
cash, balance cut-over land in Wisconsin. 
Fred Wegener, West Bend, Wis. 


FOR SALE—80 Acres in Menominee 

County, Cloverland; A-1 clay loam soil, 
2 miles from town; on main line of C. & 
N. W. R. R.; 60 acres under cultivation; 
2 pasture with running water; good 2- 
story 6-room house, hardwood floors and 


stone basement; barn 40x60; small or- 
chard. Excellent farm, good neighbor- 
hood with all conveniences, schools, 
churches, bank, macadam roads, etc. 
Price $6,000.00, $3,000.00 cash, balance 
terms at 6%. H. M. Wright, Menominee, 


Mich. 
FOR SALEH—Any part of 100,000 acres 


stock lands or farms in Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Write for books and 
prices. Menominee Abstract & Land 
Company, Menominee, Mich. 

“THE RIVIERA”’—Grace! Besuty! Won- 
derful clear tone! Accoustic, mechani- 
cal perfection! The only 46” cabinet 


phonograph sold at $60 up. Completely 


equipped, unlimited service guarantee, 
shipped on approval. Patented outing 
houses, knockdowns, motors, supplies. 
Records 70c up. Catalog 10 stamps. Ri- 
viera Co., Milwaukee. 

FOR SALE—2,000 Acres land, in one 
block. Excellent soil. Well located. 


Price and_terms attractive. Write Fred 
A Roper, Menominee, Michigan. 
$150 


NEED CASH—Sacrifice beautiful 

phonograph and 6 records, electric light, 
needle-pointer, stop, guaranteed like new. 
On approval, $80 cash. 598 Bartlett <A. 
Milwaukee. 


IDEAL SHEEP LAND—Fertile soils that 

grow ccrn, wheat, oats, barley peas, 
vetch, clover, alfalfa, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, in 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 acre tracts, 
and smaller if desired. $10 to $15 per acre, 
easy payments, interest 6%. Easily clear- 
ed, well grassed and watered by small 
lakes and streams. Located in the heart 
of Lower Michigan’s clover seed belt. No 
cash payments required if responsible 
purchaser will grow annually 4 per cent 
of acreage to clover and apply proceeds 
from seed yield upon payment of land un- 
til paid for. Clover seed one year after 
another in Presque Isle County nets 
growers $100 an acre. John G. Krauth, 
Millersburg, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Guernsey bull, 

2% years old; Sire, Masher Rocking- 
ham; dam, Carilon Chosan. Price, $200, 
or will exchange for breeding ewes. Ad- 
dress Herbert Burrows, Emetta P. O. 
Lake County, Minn. , 


FOR SALE—Several sections of best cut- 

over land, near railroad, on good roads, 
close to Superior, $20 per acre, easy terms. 
Also have a few good improved farms for 
sale. For information, write John W. 
Lake, Poplar, Wis. 


ELE TILE DOE ILI YESS R SI SC CIES 
FLORENCE COUNTY, 


WISCONSIN LANDS 


for sheep and cattle ranches, in 
tracts of 320 acres up to 5,000 
acres. For full particulars, write 


PETER McGOVERN LAND CO., Florence, Wis. 
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WHO IS HEP RSeBest 


He supplies everybody with all the 
necessities of life. 

He has given the nation billions of 
dollars in wealth. 

He sells billions of dollars worth of 
goods each year and buys 65 per cent 
of all the goods sold. 3 

If he has a prosperous year, the la- 
borer buys a new overcoat, the manu- 
facturer a better car and the poet a 
Christmas dinner. 

If the season is disastrous, bad luck 
and hard times are guests at every 
household. 

Put him on an island alone and he 
will live—well clothed, well fed, and 
comfortable. 

He works from sun till sun. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulatior 
Etc., required by the Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912 
of the CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


Published Monthly at Menominee, Michigan 
For APRIL, 1920 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Menominee. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personal- 
ly appeared R. M. Andrews, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher of 
the Cloverland Magazine, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, R. M. Andrews, Menominee, 
Michigan. 

Managing Editor, Henry A. Perry, Me- 
nominee, Michigan. 

Business Manager, P. C. Munroe, Me- 
nominee, Michigan. 

2. That the owners are Herald-Leader 
Company. i 

3. That the known bondholders, mert- 
gagees, and ether security helders ewn- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 


VON PLATEN LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


Cut-over clover lands in Sawyer, Bayfield, Rusk and 
Price Counties, Wisconsin, for sale in large or small 


tracts. Reasonable prices. 


; 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION COMPANY, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


2211) 14U 0010000000000 PT 


Peter White Land Company, Limited 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN ‘ 


Farm and Timber Lands — 
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ROBERT 


He studies at night and learns 
day. va 
He does more business in co-ope¢ 
tion with his fellow workers 
other people combined. ‘a 
He has the greatest professio; 
school in the world—whose camp 
reaches from the Atlantic to the P 
cific. a 
He is the only business man jy 
never graduates from his college. — 
He is the foundation of all busine 
He is the Gibraltar of all Indust! 
He is the stabilizer of Politics. 
He is the butt of vaudeville jest, 


Who is he? 
He is the Great American Farmer 


4. That the two paragraphs next al 
giving the names of the owners, s 
holders, and security holders, if any , 
tain not only the list of stockholder, 
security holders as they appear upo 
books of the company but also, in ¢ 
where the stockholder or security ho 
appears upon the books of the compan 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rel 
tion, the name of the person or corpor 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, 
given; also that the said two paragrapk 
contain statements embracing affiant 
full knowledge and belief as to the ¢ 
cumstances and conditions under whic 
stockholders and security holders who 4 
not appear upon the books of the cor 
pany ag trustees, hold stock and secur 
ties in a capacity other than that 
bona fide owner; and this affiant ha 
reason to believe that any other perso 
association, or corporation has any in 
est direct or indirect in the said st 
bonds, or other securities than as so sta 
ed by him. R. M. ANDREW; 

Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me th 
25th day of March, 1920. 


ALBERT CARL SEIDI | 
(My commission expires Sept. 21, 1921) : 
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George 
Left Yesterday 
fo or + North ern Minnesota’ 


—Citizen of Wyoming 


4 ‘THE 1920 immigration of Western sheep ranchers into Northern 
Minnesota has started. Yesterday, (April 3d), two Wyoming 
ranchers arrived at Duluth to look over the grazing lands and 
the herds that wintered over in Greater Cloverland. They are 
but the advance guard of the army of cattle and sheep men who 
will visit these lands during the coming months. But why do 
_ they come to Northern Minnesota? Because it is emphatically 
a country adapted to raising stock. [The name Cloverland 


“| ~ 


means just what it says. The Western ee 

_ stockman can answer best the question NS Ad oe 

why new ranges are being sought. | Oye tie 

thave nothing to sell, but are prepared to give you real 2 ee oe 
We urge that you come early. . 


ice in seeing the country. 


mmercial Club of Duluth, Duluth, Mite, 
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The RED TOP Guarantee 


E guarantee RED TOP Steel Posts will ; | 

not break, burn, rot or frost-heave in the | 
fence line; that they are free from defects in 
material and workmanship; that they will out- 
last the heaviest fencing manufactured. 


We guarantee RED TOP Posts to be just as 
represented in our literature and advertising. f 


Any RED TOP Post which does not fulfill the ‘i 
above guarantee will be replaced by your dealer 
-—without cost or argument. 


SS 


BROOKE ANDERSON, Pres., 
Chicago Steel Post Co. 


For booklet describing RED TOP Guaranteed Steel Fence Posts and their money sav- 
ing features, address Chicago Steel Post Co., 21U-P South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“GUARANTEED 


Steel Fence Posts 
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Why live stock prices fluctuate 


—and why no one can control them 


Swift & Company dislikes sudden and vio- 
lent fluctuations in live stock prices as 
much as you who raise the live stock. 


Steady prices that can be figured on a long 
way ahead and plans made accordingly are 
just as important to the packer as to the 
producer or any other business man. 


Swift & Company alone cannot keep prices 
steady. Neither could all the packers in 
the country, as a body. 


Prices on live stock are determined by the © 


law of supply and demand, which no man 
can go against. Packers create neither the 
supply nor the demand. They merely 
form the link that joins them up. 


When the demand for meat is heavy among 
those who eat it, the packers must scramble 
for the raw material among those who pro- 
duce it. This sends prices up. 


When stock raisers see prices going up, 
they begin to scramble to get their animals 
in at top prices. This starts a heavy move- 
ment toward the packing centers. Markets 
soon are flooded. Supply outruns demand, 
and prices fall. 


Then shippers hold off. Receipts recede. 
Another dearth sets in. The balance swings 
the other way; demand exceeds supply 
again, and the process is repeated. 


The packer cannot control either of these 
movements. He can only follow them, and 
give both producer and consumer the best 
prices the market affords. 


Last year, out of every dollar Swift & Com- 
pany took in for all meat and by-products, 
85.4 cents was paid out for live stock; 13 
cents went for labor, freight, and other ex- 
penses. Swift & Company got 1.6 cents as 
profit for its more than 30,000 shareholders. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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400,000 Acres of 
' Land Under Cultiva- 


|For particulars write : 


tion. 
14,000 Farmers, and 


room for thousands 
More. 


8,000,000 Acres 
Available for Farm- 
ing or Grazing. 


Soils Particularly 
Adapted to All Root 
and Grain Crops. 


Average Growing 
Season of 149 Days. 


Average Rainfall is 
29.1 Inches. 


Home Market Con- 
sumes All Region 
Can Produce, Ex- 
cept Hay, Celery, 
Peas and Potatoes. 


2,000,000 Acres of 
Heavy Clay Land 
Where Hay Will 
Grow Year After 
Year, Two Tons to 


the Acre. 


Schools and Churches 
Abundant. 


800 Miles Touring- 
Marketing Highways. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


OWN A FARM 


in CLOVERLAND,= 


the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


HY battle with money-mad title holders when you can pick an 
improved farm in the most productive region in the country 
—CLOVERLAND? 


Not long ago this Cloverland country was hit by the general exodus 
of farm labor to the factories. As a result over 200 excellent prop- 
erties were left idle. But, one by one, they’re coming back to the 
hoe and spade. The ‘Gay White Way” and the “Fabulous For- 
tune’’ has lost its lustre, and Upper Michigan is experiencing the 
greatest back-to-the-land movement in its history. 


? 


F YOU WANT to get in on some remarkable propositions in par- 
tially developed farms DO IT NOW, before the best of these 
properties are picked off. The demand is steadily increasing, 
and there is every indication that CLOVERLAND will have more 
acres under the plow this season than ever before. Get your bid in 
early, and you will be surprised at what a good proposition a little 
money can bring you. 
Cloverland: Within thirty-six hour “haul” from four 


great markets—St. Paul, Chicago, De- 
troit and East Buffalo. 


Cloverland: 2:59° Miles of railroad. Transporta- 
tion possible by railroad, highway or 
water-way. In the Heart of the Great 
Lakes Region. 


. One of the SIX National Touring Ob- 
Cloverland: jectives. Over 12,000 automobile 


visitors during season of 1919. 
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he Upper Peninsula Development Bureau: Marquette, michigan 
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General Motors Trucks 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Built in All Sizes from 34-1 Ton to 5 Ton Capacity 
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cAt Racine,Wisconsin 


Four %-1 ton GMC 
trucks in the service of 
Armour and Company. 


SCRE Oe Fae ae 


This big concern has pur- 
chased more than 150 GMC 
trucks in the last three years. 


re 


Their big investment in 
GMC’s is backed by the larg- 
est industrial corporation in 
the world. 
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cAt Marquette, Mich. 


This 5-ton GMC dump 
truck has been in service 
of the City of Marquette 
for several years. 


HII 


a 


It is also provided with a 1,200 
gallon water tank that is inter- 
changeable with the dump body. 
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Thus the one chassis fills 
the need for a dump truck 
and a street sprinkler. 


HA 


These Cloverland Dealers will be glad to tell you about GMC Motor Trucks 


Union Auto Co., Eau Claire, Wis. Merrill-Buick Co., Merrill, Wis. J. A. Rummele Auto Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Elsen & Phillips, La Crosse, Wis. A. C. Homan Auto Co., Menasha, Wis. Raab Motor Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Service Sales Co., Green Bay, Wis. Hathaway-Buick Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Johnson Motor Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

A. G. Jennings Motor Sales, New London, Wis. Munising Motor Co., Munising, Mich. Auto Supply Co., Plymouth, Wis. 

Highway Service Garage, Marathon, Wis, V.L. Lipsett, Pickford, Mich. Farm Power & Equipment Co., Lancaster, Wis. 
J. T. McCann Co., Appleton, Wis. Austin Lipsett, Sault Ste. Marie, I “ich Graham & Pecard, Bessemer, Mich. 
Cloverland Garage & Machine Works, Manis- Larson & Asplund, Ashland, Wis. W. F. Beilke, Wausau, Wis. 

fAtique, Mich. Bingham Motors Co., Janesville, Wis. 


OR WRITE TO 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY OF WISCONSIN : Milwaukee, Wis. 


rn” DISTRIBUTORS. FOR WISCONSINAANDEUPEER MICHIGAN ————_—_——____—_————_© 
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HE function of the art or the 
craft of animal breeding em- 
ployed to produce our supply 
of domestic animals, is the ba- 
ic element of agriculture. 

Animal breeding makes use of the 
‘undamental attribute of self-reproduc- 
ion, controlling and directing in an 
ntelligent manner, the reproduction of 
yualities which are of most value to 
‘nankind. 
The breeder of sheep endeavors to 
ring about the reproduction of ani- 
nals that shall he able to produce the 
most wool—the beef cattle breeder 
seeks to produce animals which can 
and will carry on their framéS the 
argest amount of edible beef, and the 
lairy cattle breeder tries to direct and 
sontrol the reproduction of animals 
which shall be able to produce cows 
which yield the largest amount of 
milk. : : 

The more complete the control and 
t e more intelligently it is directed, 
he greater is the breeder’s success. 
The needs and fancies of man in 
arious parts of the world have led to 
he production and propagation of di- 
verse breeds of domestic animals to 
neet the particular conditions prevail- 
ng there. 

A study of the development of spe- 
vial breeds and sub breeds in various 
sountries is of absorbing interest, but 
‘he limitations of space forbid extend- 
Me cerence here. 

Some idea of the extent to which 
differentiation and specialization of 
imals for particular ends has been 
arried in the British Isles, may be 
vained from a consideration of the 
wing facts taken from a statement 
oublished by the London Board of 
griculture: 

' There are seventeen distinct British 
sreeds and varieties ~ 
_ pf horses, thirteen of 
peef cattle, seven of 
airy cattle, thirty- 
of sheep and 


thenticated fig- 
there are over 


is safe to say 
each one of 
200,000,000 ani- 
.was produced 


the constant 
of the breeder 
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By F. L. HGRReEEGON 


Secretary Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


to a few family lines, could be safely 
left to the individual breeder, but 
with the wider development of the in- 
dustry this is not possible. 

Today the live stock breeding indus- 
try rests upon a foundation of pure- 
bred pedigreed stock, and it is neces- 
sary to have official registration which 
will prevent beyond all chance, any 
manipulation by a breeder. 

Registration provides to the owner 
of on animal definite and objective 
evidence that the individual is of the 
breed indicated. 


Out of this necessity for systematic 
registration and records of official 
status and supervision, have grown the 
Herd-Books and the Stud-Books, as es- 
tablished and maintained by the many 
Breeders’ Associations. 

There is no doubt, that the pecuni- 
ary rewards of intelligent and pro- 
gressive breeding of dairy cattle are 
generous, but it must be admitted that 
the general average quality of ani- 
mals on farms of the United States is 
low, due to the neglect by the great 


A Sire That Has Helped Make Wisconsin Famous as a Dairy State 


[ The Holstein-Friesian Gow— Grass to Cash 


majority of farmers, of the obvious 
general principles regarding the im- 
provement or grading up of their 
stock. 

The true art or craft of dairy cattle 
breeding is progressive in that it 
seeks to obtain an ideal, and it is con- 
servative in that it seeks to “hold fast 
to that which is good’—the type 
which the animal of a particular breed 
should be. 

The necessary cost of breeding and 
raising a purebred animal is no more 
than that involved in raising a grade 
or 2 scrub, and it is obviously a sound 
business principie to breed and keep 
only purebred registered stock. Most 
farmers today keep cows merely for 
immediate production, and make no 
attempt to realize additional profits 
by grading up, or by testing each cow 
as to productiveness and relative cost, 
and eventually eliminating from the 
herd the non-profitable milk producers. 


Purebreds are not only more profit- 
able than non-purebreds, but there is 
no comparison between them as re- 
gards the extent and regularity with 
which they transmit good qualities to 
their offspring, and furthermore the 
breeder of purebreds is not dependent 
alone upon the productive qualities, 
for the offspring constitute a valuable 
and standard commodity. 


The breeder of purebred registered 
cattle is further strengthened in his 
economic position because he is iden- 
tified with at least one of the large 
ani powerful live stock associations 
of the country. Some idea of the mag- 
nitude of purebred live stock interests 
in the United States may be gained 
from the statement that there are 
eleven cattle associations with a com- 
bined membership of over 50,000. 

Of the dairy cattle 
breeders’ associa- 


d Pasture at the U. P. Experiment Station, Michigan College of Agriculture 


tions, The Holstein- 
Friesian Association 
of America has a 
membership of 18,- 
000, and it is con- 
stantly growing. 
The foregoing ex- 
pressions have been 


made with the 
thought that they 
may bring to the 


reader a more keen 
realization of the 
fact that the progres- 
sive breeding of 
purebred animals is 
one of the great con- 
structive forces of 
our economic life, 
and that the individ- 
ual breeder is a high- 
lyimportant and 
commendable factor 
in the advancement 
of the national wel- 
fare. 

So much has been 
said and so much can 
be said in reference 
to progressive breed- 
ing that an attempt 
here to go into de- 
tails of its scientific 
application would be 
out of place. 

(Continued on 
page 33) 
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This Houghton County Club-Canned 700 Quarts of Products—107 Varieties 


OE, who was a member of a po- 

tato club during the summer of 

1919, attended his home county 

fair for the first time in the fall 
of that year. He saw many things of 
interest among the different exhibits, 
but the greatest drawing card was the 
exhibit of his own potatoes among the 
exhibits of nine other boys who were 
members of the same club. 

His club had won first prize at the 
fair and he was awarded first place for 
individual honors among his fellow 
clubworkers for having the best re- 
port, story and exhibit of potatoes. 

While Joe was examining the prize 
tags on the exhibits, a local business 
man passing by noticed the look of in- 
terest and admiration on Joe’s face. 
He stopped and watched the move- 
ments of the boy, finally walked up to 
Joe and asked him about the exhibit 
and why he was so interested in it. 
Joe explained in detail how the teach- 
er of their school with the help of the 
County Club Leader had organized a 
potato club among the boys. He then 
explained how they bought good seed, 
and how they treated, cut and planted 
it. He also told the interested listen- 
er about the different meetings held 
during the summer months for the 
purpose of demonstrating the best 


methods of taking care of the growing 
crop. Then with pride he informed 
the man that the members of the club 
had raised twice as many bushels of 
potatoes per acre as their fathers had 
on the same type of soil. 

He also added, “We did not only 
grow a crop of potatoes, but we kept 
an accurate record of how much it 
cost to grow them and how much we 
received for the crop. My profit was 
$78.00 on a quarter of an acre and 
with, that money I bought a purebred 
Holstein calf.” 

The business man replied, “Well 
done, young man, are you going to 
join the club again next year?” 

“You bet I am going to join the po- 
tato club,” replied Joe, “and I want 
the boys of our school to organize a 
calf club, too. I learned a lot last 
summer and I want to learn some 
more about farming.” 

The above statement is typical of 
the statements received from boys 
and girls who are members of well 
supervised clubs. 

What is being done to promote work 
of this nature among the boys and 
girls who are interested in agriculture 
and home economics? 

The Smith-Lever bill of 1914 made 
provision for extension work in agri- 
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The Houghton County Livestock Judging Team Represented Cloverland at the 
Michigan State Fair 


By A. J. 


culture and home economies for the 
people of the country according to the 
following plan: The county agricul- 
tural agents to work with the farmers, 
the county home demonstration agents 
to work with the women, and the coun- 
ty club leaders were to work with the 
boys and girls and give them a train- 
ing in these two sciences so that they 
would obtain a full appreciation of 
the importance of work of this nature. 

These three phases of the work are 
supervised jointly by the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State 
Agricultural Colleges. In the latter 
institutions of each state, departments 
have been created for each type of 
work, with specialists in charge. 

The writer of this article is inter- 
ested in the promotion of Junior Ex- 
tension work in Agriculture and Home 
Economics in the state of Michigan, 
especially in the Upper Peninsula. 
The program of work outlined by the 
Junior Extension Department of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, head- 
ed by Mr. R. A. Turner, is such that 
it can be adjusted to all community 
needs. The following projects are of- 
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ties. 


The results obtained during th 
two years of real organized wo! 
were gratifying. The exhibits of ft 
boys’ and girls’ club work were th 
drawing cards at all the county fairs 

Notwithstanding the fact that th 
signing of the armistice caused an ay! 
parent cessation in all work of th 
nature, an effort was made in f 
spring of 1919 to extend the club worl 
more into the rural districts. Wi 
that in mind several counties e} 
ployed county club leaders. How 
ton, Gogebic and Iron counties he 
club leader working throughout 
year. Alger, Menominee and Ba 
had a club leader working throug! 
the summer months, while the 
lowing cities carried on gardenin 
work with the city school children 9) 
an organized basis: Escanaba, M: 
istique, Crystal Falls, Bessemer, Wake 
field, Ironwood, Houghton, Hancoel 
Quincy, Copper City, Baraga 
L’Anse. 

A statistical summary of the pas 
season’s work in the Upper Peninsu 


leader working throughout the 
L 


| 


fered to the boys and girls: Agricul- 
tural clubs, beans, corn, home garden, 
potato, sugar beet, baby beef, dairy, 
pig, poultry and farm and home Car- 
pentry. Home Making: Garment 
making, hot school lunch, canning, 
butter and cheese, and others. 

The illustrations accompanying this 
article attempt to show the different 
fields of endeavor which are ap- 
proached through this work. 

Work of this type has been carried 
on in the Upper Peninsula to some 
extent since 1914. However, it was 
not until the spring of 1917, with the 
entrance of the United States into the 
great European conflict, that it was 
advanced on a really organized basis. 
At that time the Junior Extension De- 
partment of the Michigan Agricultural 
College placed a man in this district 
for the purpose of promoting the work. 
In addition, some local funds were 
given for the maintenance of county 
supervisors, by county boards, boards 
of education, civic clubs, etc. During 
that summer the following counties 
had short time county club leaders: 
Houghton, Schoocraft, Marquette, Del- 
ta and Dickinson. Most of the work 
during that year consisted of garden- 
ing work among the city school chil- 
dren. 

In the spring of 1918, the following 
towns in the Upper Peninsula em- 
ployed a garden supervisor for the 
summer month: Houghton, Hancock, 
Quincy, Lake Linden, Crystal Falls, 
Marquette, Escanaba, Manistique, Me- 
nominee, Sault Ste. Marie, Iron River 
and Ironwood, Bessemer and Wake: 
field townships in Gogebic county and 
Rock River township in Alger county. 
Gogebic, Marquette and Ontonagon 
counties had a short time county club 


The Menominee County Agricultural Agent is Delivering a Pure Bred Hols 
Calf-to One of His Calf Club Members 


will be found on the following page. 

In the counties where no paid le 
ers were employed, the work has bee! 
encouraged by the County Agricultura) 
Agents, County Commissioners 0 
Schools and other people interestei 
in the progress of the boys and n 


Men and women who have been con) 
nected with the work know that it i 
worth while educationally, and thi 
above figures show that it is wort 
while financially. The total amou 
expended for the supervision of thi) 
work in the Upper Peninsula durinj 
the year 1919 was $8,506.62. The tota 
production of the different Agricultu 
al and Home Economics clubs Wa! 
$40,241.20. In other words the poy. 
and girls returned $4.73 in usable prod 
ucts for every dollar invested for th! 
work. ‘| 

In Gogebic county where $3,200 wa 
expended for the supervision of th) 
work, the 1,259 club members enga 
in the work produced $16,589.19 y 
of food. A return of $5.18 jfor e 
dollar invested, or an average Dr 
duction per club member of $13.17, 


These’ Poultry Club Members Are B 
ting Pure Bred White Leghorns 


E 


LOVERLAND 


sIRLS CAN DO 


ssistant State Club Leader 


, addition the boys and girls en- 
ed in a work of this nature receive 
‘h valuable training, for: 

They work out a definite home 
field project. 

They apply their arithmetical 
wledge to their project in a busi- 
3 like way. 
| They learn what co-operation 
ns through their group work. 

The social hour is an important 
ure of all club meetings and this 
| of child life is developed. 

They demonstrate to the com- 
lity, many new ideas regarding the 
nee of agriculture and successful 
(ie making. 
he following table gives the school 
5Iiment for the Upper Peninsula 
aties for the year 1918. The last 


/mn gives the number of boys and 
is engaged in club work during the 
mer of 1919. . 


From this table it can be seen that 
the total school enrollment is 79,196 
pupils. This includes the rural and 
city schools. The total club enroll- 
ment for the year 1919 was 3,749. That 
means that only 4.5 per cent of the 
boys and girls were doing work of 
this nature during the past year. 


We have learned two things: 

1. That paid supervision pays finan- 
cially as well as educationally. 

2. That work of this nature is real- 
ly in its pioneer stage and that a vast 
deal more can be accomplished. 

The following letter received from 
a prospective Delta county club mem- 
ber shows how interested the boys 
and girls are in the work: 

Junior Extension Dept., 

Michigan Agricultural College, 

Marquette, Mich. 
Dear Sirs: 


I intended to raise a pig next year but 
I haven’t the funds to carry it out. I 


Michael Kosinsky was the Delta County Garden Club*Champion in 1919 


COL POPULATION nee UPPER PENINSULA, 


OT Graded Ungraded ‘Total No. in Club 

Work, 1919 

qegpies 2,032 250 1,882 193 

1,567 334 1,901 186 

3,873 2,095 5858 16 

4,399 2,461 6,860 329 

5,519 462 5,981 86 

5,765 1,338 7,103 1,259 
w+18,009 3,451 21,460 
0]  sssesssseree 5,08 336 5,874 
ao) 1,770 1,770 
Ul) seaeeeee - 840 441 1,281 
AAC... 438 1,514 1,952 
alette .... 8,892 1,752 5,644 
e}tinee.... 3,403 2,683 6,086 
niigon.... 2,734 770 3,504 
iicraft.... 1,228 702 1,930 
20,359 79,196 


severe 8, 837 


gebic County Fair Association Gave $600 in Prizes to Their Garden Club 


would like to borrow some money if you 
would be so kind. ; 

I have lived on the farm for sixteen 
years and once in a while I go to Esca- 
naba, a city about twelve miles from here, 
and I am just about disgusted with farm- 
ing and maybe if I have something of 
my own, it will keep me on the farm. 
was going to work in the city next year 
but my father wants me to stay at home. 

Yours truly, 


The future of the Upper Peninsula 
depends upon its agricultural develop- 
ment, Here is a proposition where 
the school man, business man, banker 
and agriculturist can join hands to do 
something for the boys and girls in 
an agricultural way. 


tors. More Than 1,200 Boys and Girls are Organized. This is Their Exhibit 
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The Quinnesec Handicraft Club Has Twice Won State Recognition 


Statistical Summary of Past Season’s Work in U. P. 


—— 


Money Ex- 


| Value of 


| Kind of No. of 
County | pended for | Clubs Members| Products Cost Profit 
Work | 
Alger $300.00 Handicraft 45 $ $ S119: I$ 74.46 
Garment 25 28.89 35.05 
Potato 26 479.09 1,865.41 
| Garden 66 338. 66.55 271.86 
\ Hot Lunch 31 ___ Operated at Cost 
193 $ $ 612.2 $ 2,246.78 
Y. G. T. Rehner, County Club Leader. 
Baraga $275.00 Garment 17 $ 75.28 | §$ 81:80 | $ 43.48 
|Pig 7 154.00 91.80 62.20 
| Potato 26 637.55 129.05 508.50 
|Garden 135 442.90 39.11 403.79 
Calf a: ser bs 150.00 100.00 50.00 
186 $ 1,459.73 | $ 391.76 | $ 1,067.97. 
Miss Alba Stenson, County Club Leader. 
Chippewa | | Garment 16 $ 65.60 | $ 33.44 | $ 32.16 
ay hoe eS Reo aun Gore eens 32.16 
cs sally Pal 4] 5, 
Delta $200.00 Garment 73 $ 367.93 | $ 97.27 | $ 270.66 
Handicraft 45 223.25 117.34 115.43 
Garden 204 935.00 66.00 869.00 
| Poultry ete. tee 295.90 le LOS Tonle A ESSEEe 
329 $ 1,822.08 | $ 389.34 | $ 1,443.26 — 
M. B. Melican, Garden Supervisor. 
Dickinson | Garment 69 $ 329.72 | $ 169.09 | $ 160.63 
‘Handicraft Ses ote yO tek D: (eis ee BUT Loe ey 43.96 
86 $ 413.87 | $ 199.28 | $ 204.59 
Gogebic | $3,200.00 Garment 99 624.19 | $ 239.06 | $ 385.13 
|Garden _—s{-—«*'1160 ~—«|-—«*15,965.00 | _3,567.00 | 12,398.00 
; 1259 $ 16,589.19 | $ 3,806.06 | $ 12,783.13 
C. E. Gunderson, County Agricultural Agent. 
A. Junell, K. M. Montgomery, B. Cluly, John Michelchic, John Mahar, Jr., 
Garden Supervi ors. 
- * - bak 5S) Rie aoe: es ee 
Houghton | $2,600.00 | Pig ii $ 178.20 | $ 131.00 | $ 47.20 
| | Potato 20 1,625.00 $00.00 825.00 
| |Garden 532 3,590.50 ___ 842.90 | _ 3,247.60 
% a 559 $ 5,393.70 | $ 1,273.90 | $ 4,119.80 
B. O. Hagerman, County Club Leader. 
Iron $1,111.58 |Garment 89 |$ 62435) $ 383.87] $ 
Handicraft 12 55.00 15.00 
Canning 4 50.45 17.11 
Potato 4 200.00 50.00 
| Garden 243 2,081.40 | 438.67 | -— 
=I 852 $ 4,761.20 | $ 904.65 | $ 
Miss Maude Bennett, County Club Leade1 W. D. Hill, Garden Supervisor. 
Marquette Garment | 63 $ 270.03 | $ 150.84 | $ 119.19 
Handicraft 30 50.45 4.35 46.10 
(Hot Lunch 12 | Operated at Cost 
Gardening | 69.50 23.00 46.20 
| |Potatoes LOS Ds |e S00 ieee, 205, 00m ees 808100 
Fie. fe = Nee Lip $ 902.98 | $ 393.19 | $ 519.49" 
=a as e2% — — E ee ee 
Menominee $300.00 {Garment 86 | $ 401.30 | $ 150.86 | $ 250.44 
Handicraft 9 | 84.53 31.22 53.51 
Potato 32 | 1,100.00 430.00 670,00 
Hot Lunch | 23 Operated at Cost 
Calf 15 1,000.00 650.00 350.00 
Poultry 25 700.00 500.00 200.00 
iGarden 152 __ 2,000.00 500.00 1,500.00 
a y 842. | $ 5,285.83) | $ 2,262.08 | $ 3;023.95: 
R. N. Kebler 
s oF — =~ a ee 
Schooleratt | $520.00 |aarden 312 $ 790.81 | $ 136.54 | $ 654.37 


G. 


TOTALS $8,506.62 | 


W. 


Beckwith, Garden Supervisor. 


| 3749 $ 40,241.20 
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Cow-Testing Associations and Settlement : 


Rives. Ge 


FFICIALLY credited with near- 
ly two million dairy cows and 
the largest output of milk 
products, it might also be pre- 

sumed that Wisconsin should lead in 
cowW-testing associations. Such is the 
case. There are eighty-two. 


These voluntary clubs among neigh- 
bors increase production by providing 
for periodical tests and weighing of 
milk, keeping of records, making cal- 
culations, and reporting results. 


‘CCOVERLAND MA 


PACKER 


Director of Immigration, Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 


bought at the same time. 

2. Sires can be exchanged and lat- 
er ‘purchased from other members of 
the association or other associations. 

3. Stock for sale can be advertised 
and sold to better advantage than by 
a single farmer. 

4. A buyer can come into an asso- 
ciation and know if one farmer does 


Cloverland Beauties from Tested Ancestry 


Such associations do not attempt re- 
sults by absent treatment. They get 
right hold of the patient’s pulse and 
count. They diagnose present trouble 
and point out unprofitable animals. 

Because he cannot afford mistakes, a 
cow-testing association is about the 
most helpful society the incoming set- 
tler on cut-over land may join, if there 
is one in his locality. If not, he should 
by all means get in touch with his 
county agent, and help start some- 
thing. 

Men who make good on these lands 
start out in the first instance by add- 
ing to the size of the herd and clear- 
ing at the same time, and it is as fatal 
to success to keep poor animals of an 
unknown quantity, as not to open 
land. 

Unless he knows where he is at 
during the important first period, the 
beginner won’t reach the second. 

Cow-testing clubs are steadily ex- 
tending their field of usefulness into 
new neighborhoods, especially group 
settlements. 

About 450 cows are included in an 
association. A competent person is 
employed to visit every farm once a 
month to weigh, take samples, and 
make a Babcock test of each cow’s 
milk. He obtains a complete record 
of the quantity of milk and butter-fat 
produced by each cow in twenty-four 
hours and the amount of food con- 
sumed. 

An accurate calculation is worked 
out showing her monthly production, 
pounds of milk, butter-fat, different 
foods and cost, profit over food, re- 
turns given for a dollar’s worth of 
feed, cost of producing a pound of but- 
ter-fat and a hundred pounds of milk. 

The contribution of these associa- 
tions to state development is apparent 
to everybody. 

In a few localities breeding associa- 
tions are operated with cow-testing 
clubs. Some of the benefits claimed 
are: 

1. Better sires can be secured at 
the same priee if a number can be 


culture about opportunities for profit- 
able farming, especially dairying, and 
reports from railroads show that more 
than two thousand took up farm 
homes in that part of the state during 
this period. County agents are work- 
ing with all farmers, new and old, urg- 
ing them to tie up with cow-testing 
associations, or in any event showing 
how otherwise to obtain more prof- 
it in dairying. 

So often have we heard it that 
now it seems superfluous to assert 
that Wisconsin is the foremost 
dairy state. But Iowa and Minne- 
sota are coming fast. Most per- 
sons, however, who have visited 
Upper Wisconsin will agree that 
the greater part of our best grass 
region still remains to be opened. 
And not only are we to depend 
upon newcomers for this further 
supremacy and development but 
also upon more dairy cows making 
a real profit. 


Men who make good with cows 
are the best advertisers for the 
state. They have friends elsewhere 
looking for lower-priced lands. A 
couple of illustrations will suffice: 
Last year one dairyman, Albert An- 
derson, of Shell Lake, brought in 
nine relatives, each of whom pur- 
chased and located in his neighbor- 
hood, and another south of Lady- 
smith added seven former acquaint- 
ances. Their new neighbors are 
starting likewise with dairy cows. 

So testing associations are really 


developing the state from within 
and without at the same time. They 


not have what he wants he may get it 
from some other member. 

5. If the herd is a pure-bred semi- 
official yearly records can be made 
cheaper than otherwise. 

About ninety thousand acres of new 
land are being freed from stumps each 
year in Upper Wisconsin and twice as 
much more brushed off and put in hay 
pasture. Such pasture is worth from 
$8 to $10 an acre a year when good 
cows are kept. At present prices for 
butter-fat this estimate very likely is 
too low. 

Common cows are being eliminated. 
Following the efforts of county agents 
and state-wide campaigns by the Wis- 
consin Live Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, the state experiment station and 
bankers, many first-class dairy sires 
every year are being shipped into 
these newer settlements from older 
communities. Consider what this 
means ten years, yes, five years from 
now. 

Farmers from other states are look- 
ing toward Wisconsin and writing for 
information. In 1917-1918 more than 
fifteen thousand homeseekers made 
inquiry of the division of immigration 
of the Wisconsin department of agri- 


Cows, Clover, and,Contentment 


EE re 
GA ZINE? 


My 
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The Cow 


There have been many 
short speeches made, but 
none is more eloquent, non 
peals more directly to a vital 
ject as well as sentiment. 
embraces a broader scope, 
contains more real philos¢ 
than the speech by Colonel 
Perry on “The Cow.” It shot 
read in the class rooms of 
lic school, used as a text in 
economy of daily life, comn 
to memory. Here is the fa 
speech: 


“Of all the animal frienc 
man, she is the greatest. I 
as you sit down to dinner toa 
might take away all she ha 
tributed thereto. I would 
away the cup of milk on the b 
tray; the cream from your ¢ 
the butter for your bread, 
cheese to accompany your pi€ 
cream biscuit, the custard 
self, the roast beef, the d 
gravy, and leave you a meal 
tatoes, beets, pickles and t 
picks. Every scrap of her, 
nose to tail, is used by man, 
horns are used to comb our 
her skin upon our feet, her 
goes into the plaster on our 4 
her hoofs make glue. Her 
makes soup, her blood is us 
make our sugar white a 
bones are ground to fertilize 
soil. She has carried man 
Plymouth Rock to the setting 
Her sons turned the sod in th 
tler’s clearing. Her sons 
the prairie schooner for the 
pioneer while she followed. J 
the day's march was done 
gave the milk to fill the mot 
breast, to feed the little chi 
Indeed, we hail her proudly a 
foster-mother of the human 


stead of 82, we have 182, 38: 
There must be no disposition 
back as Lot’s wife did. Salt is 
in the butter, but there is a bett 
to get it. d 


Cow testing associations ene 

a get-together spirit in a commu 
and when farmers begin ¢ 
notes on cost and profit of 
vidual cows and herds the no 
producers soon disappear. T 
nothing more beneficial to | 


have paid. Records, buyers and prices 
prove it. ; 

Many miles indeed have been cov- 
ered on the journey to dairy improve- 
ment in Wisconsin, but cow-testing as- 
sociations must be multiplied until in- 


A Cow Detective on the Trail a 


flected in the size of the cr 


w 
than talking farm matters ov‘ 
themselves, and cow testi 
tions bring them together 
ness way. The results 


and in the dairy cash box. 


{ 


- GROUP of business men were 
gathered about a table in a 
| tenth-story office in a mid-west 
_ metropolis. Most of them did- 
| know a plow from a tractor. They 
}e just business men. But they 
Ye about to engage in sheep raising. 


very business,” they said, “must 
e practical management.” 
o their thoughts turned toward a 
lap man—a real expert. They cast 
ut for the biggest man they could 
j. And they found George McKer- 
-with a national and internation- 
-eputation. 
0 him they went with their plans 
‘certain proposals. He, in turn, 
yt a step further—he insisted upon 
ractical farm superintendent. 
the business men agreed. McKer- 
¢ secured the superintendent. 
nd so, George McKerrow, Charles 
) Scholz, the farm superintendent, 
) W. G. Bissell, Frank J. Edwards, 
? Carl Rix, of Milwaukee, jointly 
aled the problem. They got down 
mentals. 
hey had a tract of about 11,000 
ds of wild land in the Chippewa 
ey, Wisconsin. It was high land, 
9 ng, heavily brush covered in spots, 
ti pretty well timbered in other 
On the tract were three im- 
farms, one near each end, and 
1 about the middle. 
ep,” they said, “need pastures to 
Over and graze upon. They need 
feed; they need shelter in this 
untry; and they need to be 
yed out and sheared, and dipped. 
ove must provide pastures; mead- 
for hay; corn, and other crops, for 
lie; buildings for shelter, and 
t for shearing and dipping. 
his we must be builders and 
rs. We must clear land, prepare 
s, plow and plant and harvest. 
a farming venture as well as a 
g venture. It means that we 
|; forget the sheep until we have 
and a place to care for them.” 
the Chippewa Valley Sheep Com- 
‘began its operations, It did not 
A with sheep. On the contrary, 
(9, to 
ea 


) the casual observer, seemed 
last thing anybody worried 
a year passed, and yet hardly 
as visible on the ranch prop- 
other things were visible. 
lay piled in windrows. The eye 
; d clearings, one upon anoth- 
n the valley. Buildings grew; 
Silo stood gaunt against the 
The whine of saw-mills 
from the hollows. Primative 


Une vj Several Lunes 


nged their course, and )e- 
is." Corn fields stood, dark- 
ainst the forest foliage. Mow- 
sd faintly in the distance, and 
kS loomed at the edge of the 


By F. W. LUENING 


Since the day of the meeting in the 
metropolitan office, 900 acres have been 
turned to cultivation on the Chippewa 
Valley Ranch, Four thousand acres 
have been ‘brushed, and are now grow- 
ing clovers and grasses. These 4,900 
acres have been fenced with a ground 
barbed wire, and a 32-inch woven wire, 
topped by two strands of barbed wire 
—fences that will turn any kind of 
live stock. Last year 400 tons of hay 
were put up, and about 4,000 bushels 
of oats and barely were raised, A 
wonderful corn crop, fully matured, was 
harvested, much of its great yie!d be- 
ing husked, the balance being filled in- 
to the silos. At least one of these silos 
has been completed with a capacity for 
3,000 or more sheep. A sheep barn 
72x360 feet has been built. Down the 
center is a driveway, and twenty-four 
pens, each provided with running wa- 
ter, edge this driveway. A creamery, 
an ice house, a laundry, a smoke 
house, and a bath house for employes, 
have been completed. 


And during all this time, sheep 
seemed still to be remote from the 
thoughts of the business men. ‘lhey 


cut timber in the forested tracts dur- 
ing the winter and piled up ‘500,000 
feet of hardwood, ready for the port- 
able saw-mills when the spring of 1920 
cleared away the snow. They gath- 
ered 15,000 cedar fence posts, 200 cords 
of shingle blocks, and about 600 cords 
of 4-foot firewood. 

They started men fishing the Chip- 
pewa River—not for muskies, but for 
“dead heads’”—water-soaked logs, that 
had. sunk during the days of big tim- 


OVERLAND 


them; and they built the ranch with 
these resources. 

The lumber cut from the forests was 
used right on the ranch, The timbers 
fished from the river went into the 
ranch buildings. Sand and gravel were 
hauled from the hill sides, and became 
concrete. Fence posts cut in the 
woods, appeared in orderly rows, sup- 
porting wire that enclosed the fields. 

But more than that. An orchard 
was set out on a hill top, and prompt- 
ly became one of the most interesting 
experimental orchards in the state. 
The state’s horticultural experts took 
notice; and they made the orchard a 
state venture, watched by state ex- 
perts. 

Then on two of the improved farms, 
certain apple trees were discovered. 
They were pretty well buried in shrub- 
bery, and dwarfed to insignificance by 
surrounding trees. So the surround- 
ings were cleared, and the apple trees 
were pruned, Last year the branches 
of these trees were propped up with 
poles to help bear the over-load of 
fruit. This fruit went into the ranch’s 
larder, 

After all, if it is true that buildings 
and feed must be ready before sheep 
can be raised, then it is equally true 
that buildings and food must be ready 
before men can live and work to erect 
buildings, and raise feed for sheep. 

Therefore, not only were the old ap- 
ple orchards renewed, and new or- 
chards planted, but the nucleus of a 
dairy herd or two was used to build up 
a herd that alone would represent a 
life’s work and a life’s income for 
many an individual farmer, Forty 
Holstein cows were placed into the 


Tne}Principal Ranch Buildings Are Protected by Natural Sheltering Slope 


They 
fished out two million feet, and cut the 
logs into lumber with their own port- 
able saw-mills, operated on the banks 
of the stream. They developed and 
used the available resources around 


ber operations in this valley. 


barns on two of the improved farms. 
The barns were fully equipped—as 
good dairy barns should be. Today 
the milk and butter and cheese pro- 
duced by these dairy cattle is an im- 
portant part of the ranch menu. The 
men who are developing that land to 
raise the sheep, are living and thriv- 
ing on dairy products already produced 
on that land. 

The dairy herd resulted in quanti- 
ties of skimmed milk. So, a pen of 
hogs was added, and these hogs now 
provide part of the meat used by the 
ranch superintendent and his men. 

And so the net resources have been 
converted; facilities at hand have been 
used, and developed; a dairy farm, a 
hog farm, a fruit farm, a truck farm, 
and a poultry farm have been created. 
And yet, this is a sheep ranch! 

But then George McKerrow went to 
England. He returned with 100 pure- 
bred Shropshire rams, When they ar- 
rived buildings were ready to house 
them, and mows and granaries were 
ready to feed them. At about the same 
time, McKerrow brought 3,000 head of 
white-faced ewes from the State of 
Washington. These, too, found shel- 


A MAGAZINE 
Building an 11,000-Acre Ranch > 


ter and food ready for them, They 
were acclimated during the following 
months, went into the winter in excel- 
lent condition, and were lambed with 
unusual success in spring. 

These flocks didn’t begin to tax the 
capacity of the ranch. It is a com- 
mentary upon the methods—ample pro- 
visions first; then the live stock. 

In most ranching ventures, the 
thought is reversed. Live stock is pur- 
chased, often in considerable numbers; 
it is shipped to the ranch property; 
and then there is a wild scramble to 
find shelter, and a wilder scramble to 
find food stuffs. Animals are either 
crowded into inadequate barns, or are 
left without barns of any kind, They 


George McKerrow, Wisconsin's and 
America’s Most Noted Shepherd 


are forced to eat improper feed be- 
cause they get what the stockman can 
lay his hands on. They struggle 
through the winter, and the spring 
gives them little real relief, Ranges 
are unprepared; there are no pastures; 
and so they muddle along on brush 
and forest grass as best they can, 

This is contrary to every rule laid 
down by the business men behind the 
Chippewa Valley Ranch, 

“Shelter and food first—live stock 
second.” That seemed to be the motto, 
It has been rigidly followed. Develop- 
ment and building operations are con- 
stantly ahead o: the live stock, The 
ranch is now ready to double its flocks. 
It is said that an additional 3,000 
sheep will be grazing during the com- 
ing summer. But in the meantime, 
further development work is in prog- 
ress. 

While he argues in favor of careful 
preparation, Superintendent Scholtz 
laughingly tells this story on himself: 

In the dead of the northern winter, 
the telephone bell in the ranch house 
broke the stillness, ~* 

} A mufiied voice came over the sing- 
ing wires: 

“There are three sheep down in my 
wood lot. Guess they belong to you. 
Better come and get ’em.” 

The ranch superintendent plowed 
his way through snow-covered roads. 
He found the sheep—ten miles down 
the valley, They were calmly stowing 
away a lunch at Neighbor John’s straw 
stack, 

The superintendent spent a strenu- 
ous hour rounding them up. They 
were full of vigor, in exuberant spirits, 
and in the pink of physical condition, 

These three sheep had strayed away 
two months before. They had escaped 
from the ranch and its protecting 
buildings in mid-December, And they 
had thrived ‘out in the brush, in the 
snow, and in the cold, through sixty 
long days and nights. When Neigh- 
bor John telephoned, they were gam- 

(Continued on page 20) 


on a rock bottom basis of econ- 

omy and profit there is no cheap- 
er and more efficient method than the 
abundant and generous use of most any 
legume forage. With an abundance of 
clover it seems to me there should be 
no difficulty in growing the cheapest 
and best pork that finds its way to 
market. We can readily see the neces- 
sity of an abundante of grain and corn 
for the finishing process in pork mar- 
keting, but what about the other and 
longer boarding period connected with 
the maturity of pork? Do you know 
how long it takes a pig to make a hog 
of himself and when he finally arrives 
at that stage in life do you know on 
whose expense it is done? 

If economy counts in pork produc- 
tion why not grow it with the most ef- 
ficient feeds at the proper period in the 
porker’s life? As a rule a 225-250 
pound hog needs several months to 
grow to the required frame and form 
to support a marketable sized carcass 
and most of that carcass does not de- 
velop with highly concentrated grain 
rations. Bone and muscles require 
lime and nitrogen in abundance and 
when you consider sources of such 


WAGan's it comes to producing pork 
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Growthy Grass-fed Hogs 


feeders’ pens. And lest we forget, let 
me also suggest that the demand for 
“grass fed” pork is equally as possible 
and practical as the ‘grass fed” beeves. 
There is no reason why a light, grass- 
fed type of hog could not find and de- 
velop an appreciative market. 


Pigs in Clover, and They're Enjoying It 


feed constituents what better and 
more economical feed can you sug- 
gest or think of than clover. 

Dairymen for decades have advocat- 
ed exactly that feed for their young 
and growing stock, knowing full well 
the requirement of a young animal, 
and with a growthy calf they could 
safely associate the future full sized 
and well developed adult. If it is so of 
cattle, why isn’t it equally applicable 
to swine? I say it is all the more so, 
for the profit of the hogs lies directly 
in its youthful marketable carcass 
rather than its value as an aged adult, 
With a youthful carcass goes a shorter 
boarding period and a consequently 
smaller board bill. 

What crop can compete with clover 


or any other form of legume as a 
growth promoter? I believe we can 
safely divide the responsibility for 


cheaper and more economical pork pro- 
duction with our fellow farmers of the 
corn belt by developing the breeders 
and feeders in regions of cheaper land 
and forage abundance and delegating 
the finishing and fattening to our corn 
belt contemporary. 

Only a few acres of real clover for- 
age will maintain scores of hogs in 
good-growing condition and when the 
time for market arrives and the lard- 
laden hogs are demanding a premium 
let them find their way into corn belt 


Past experience in the swine indus- 
try has demonstrated that confined and 
intensive methods of feeding in the 
corn belt was not conducive to the 
proper development of breeding herds. 

Restricted feeds. and lack of variety 
of feed on the average corn belt farm 


made breeding of swine unprofitable 
and comparatively unsuccessful. As a 
consequence they have come into the 
habit of looking to the northern and 
western breeder for a new supply of an 
improved size and quality of hog which 
they soon and again degenerated under 
their unnatural and artificial feeding 
and breeding conditions. Their abnor- 
mally fat and corn-fed brood sows 
made most undesirable and unprofit- 
able breeding stock and it frequently 
was said that within a few years their 
brood sows again brought twins in- 
stead of litters. 

With all the above conditions, cir- 
cumstances and environments there is 
every reason to believe that “Clover- 
land” should. become the ‘Promised 
Land” of pork production at profits. 

In a recent experiment at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin it was found that 
Wisconsin offers great. opportunities 
for the further development of ths 
swine industry. Inasmuch as Wiscon- 
sin leads in dairy production, consid- 
erable attention has been given to de- 
termining the best ways of utilizing 
the dairy by-products—skim milk, but- 
termilk and whey—in pork production, 
and to compare them with other pro- 
tein-rich feeds such as tankage, lin- 
seed meal and wheat middlings. Wis- 
consin is especially adapted to barley 
culture and the crop of this grain will 
now, for the most part, be fed to stock 
instead of being used for malting pur- 
poses. Several trials have been Car- 
ried on recently to find the value of 
barley for swine and to determine the 
best ways of feeding it. 

Skim milk and buttermilk are rich 
in protein and high in mineral mat- 
ter, especially in lime and phosphoric 
acid, which are the chief minerals in 
the bony skeleton. These dairy by- 
products are therefore ideal supple- 
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GROW PORK—DON’T BUILD IT 


By RUFUS R. RUNKE, Bank Agriculturalist 


ments to the grains for growing | 
which need rations rich in pr 
lime and phosphoric acid. M 
tunately, skim milk and buttermil] 
not only rich in protein but this p 
is rich in the very amino acids or“ 
ing stones” which are not plentif 
the grains. This is one of the 
reasons why these dairy by-pro 
are such valuable feed. for gro 
pigs. 4 
In the past it has been com 
considered that skim milk, whe 
with grain, was worth one-h 
much per 100 pounds as corn 
a bushel. It was to find out t | 
feeding value of skim milk that 
eral trials were carried on, comp: 
skim milk with tankage. In the 
last year the pigs averaged 137 pi 
at the start of the test. The t 
received ground barley in self- 
in addition to tankage in self- 
to one lot and skimmed milk h 
twice a day to the second lot. | 
tankage-fed pigs gained 1.64 f 
per head daily ‘at a cost of $14 
ewt. of gain, while the skimme 
pigs gained 1.89 pounds per hea 
at a cost of $14.45 per cwt. of 


In these trials skim milk, c 
with the best commercial sub 


A Purebred Duroc, Mostly Grass| 


was actually worth 77.6 cents pe 
pounds. The small amount 
milk needed to balance barley 
is richer in protein than c¢ 
shown by the fact that the ; 
ration of these pigs which, mi 
cellent gains was 7.6 pound 
and only 6.6 pounds skim milk 
of this weight therefore needed 
average less than one pound | 
milk for each pound of barley 
ance the ration. In a trial th 
with younger pigs, skim milk 
barley was worth 88 cents 
pounds, compared with th 
from another lot fed barley 
aFOL A . 

The same comparison was 4 
this winter, using shelled cor 
grain. In this trial skim 1 
worth 67 cents per 100 pow 
other experiment to comp 
milk and tankage was carrie 
the summer of 1915. One lot 
was hand-fed shelled corn 
milk and several lots of pigs 
shelled corn and tankage. C 
skim milk with the best tan 


value of $1.45 per 100 ‘poun 
feeds at present prices. 

From the results of these t 
may safely conclude that 
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MORE ABOUT SUNFLOWERS FOR SILAGE 


By ANDREW BOSS, 


URING the past three or four 
. ) years considerable attention has 

been given to the matter of rais- 
g sunflowers for silage in various 
rts of the United States. The crop 
ems to be slightly more frost resist- 
‘it than corn and therefore is tried 
ost largely in localities where corn 
likely to freeze out, or be injured by 
wmmer frosts. 
Following favorable results, as re- 
yrted from the Montana Experiment 
sation, some trials were made at Uni- 
orsity Farm, St. Paul, at the North: 
ist Sub-station at Duluth, and on 
rms scattered throughout the state. 
xperience indicates so far that sun- 
ywers are adapted to each of these 
calities and that they can be grown 
ith more or less success. 
At University Farm in 1919 a yield 
‘ten tons per acre was secured. This 
the same yield per acre as is usu- 
‘ly obtained of corn silage. The sun- 
owers were ready for silage at the 
ime time the corn was. They were 
it into the silo and fed during the 
inter of 1919 and 1920. In changing 
‘om corn silage to sunflower silage 
lere was a slight objection on the 
art of the cows, but when they be- 
4me accustomed to the new feed they 
te it well and seemed to do as well 
3 on the corn ensilage. The concen- 
jis of opinion at University Farm is 
lat where corn can be successfully 
own it will be a more satisfactory 
age than siinflowers. Where there 
}s doubt abou the corn crop maturing, 
‘owever, sunflowers can very well be 
‘jade to take its place. 
At the Northeast Substation sun- 
owers have been grown in a small 
ray cz jwo years. Here also they 
‘ave proved to be more resistant to 
than corn and a satisfactory crop 
Jeen obtained both years. Owing 
e small area devoted to the crop 
‘extensive investigations of their 
aptability as silage have been made. 
have, however, been used suc- 
fully as silage for poultry and 
e been fed to a slight extent to the 
ock. There is no difficulty in 
g the crop at Duluth and there 
ery reason to believe that the si- 
will be just as acceptable there 
is in Montana and in other places 
e it has been tried. 
the demonstration farm at Mead- 
nds sunflowers have been grown 
wo years. A yield of eight to ten 
s§ per acre has been obtained. Si- 
age has been found of good quality 


Chief of Division Agronomy and Farm Management, 
University Farm, University of Minnesota. 


Experiment Plot of Sunflowers at the Upper Peninsula Station, Michigan Agricultural College 


and makes a satisfactory feed for the 
dairy cows. 

The crop is handled in a way sim- 
ilar to corn. That is, seed is planted 
in drills in May or by the first of June, 
is cultivated just as corn is, and is 
handled in the same way at the en- 


silage making time. The crop should 
be cut just as the seed begins to ma- 
ture. 

The composition of the silage is not 
far different from that of corn silage. 
It is fed with best results when accom- 
panied by clover or other legume hay. 


A Dairy Test with Sunflowers 
By HENRY A, PERRY 


EPORTS similar to the foregoing 
by Prof. Boss are coming in from 
practically all experiment sta- 

tions in the northern states, and up to 
the present time have been more or 
less general in their scope. Actual 
test records of the feeding quality of 
sunflower silage have not been made, 
so that definite results are not obtain- 
able from these authentic sources. 
However, sunflowers are approved as 
a substitute for corn silage, and record 
experiments will be conducted this 
year at some stations and on some 
dairy farms. 

In Alberta, Canada, where the sea- 
son is shorter than in any district in 
the United States, and where frost 
menace is ever present, more interest 


has been taken in sunflowers and they 
are becoming more generally adopted 
as a silage crop than in this country. 
That results are highly satisfactory in 
Alberta may be noted from the follow- 
ing report of Prof. George H. Hutton, 
animal husbandry expert for the De- 
partment of Natural Resources of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Prof. Hutton says: 

“Tf it were to be announced that it 
had been demonstrated by actual tests 
that helianthus had been found to be 
a better cattle food than corn, or a 
mixture of oats and peas, the declara- 
tion would attract little interest, but 
when it is explained that helianthus 
and the humble sunflower are one and 


One of the Experimental Plots of Sunflowers in N orthern Minnesota, University of Minnesota 


the same plant the assertion assumes 
new and general significance. 

“After the test on the company’s 
farm last year I am now absolutely 
sure and can submit figures for public 
record as showing that the sunflower is 
a better milk and butterfat producing 
medium, that it can be grown more 
cheaply than the grains, and that it 
will thrive on dry land where peas, 
oats and corn would scarcely come to 
maturity. Moreover, while it grows 
well in dry soil it accumulates more 
moisture in its make-up. 

“The one essential condition is that 
the sunflower be treated in silos. It 
is hard and coarse when matured—too 
tough to serve as cattle food, to be ex- 
act—but tne silo softens and melts it 
and it comes out something like a 
mash. The cattle like it, they produce 
more and better milk, and they put on 
good, solid flesh. 

“What more can be asked of a cattle 
feed except that it be grown cheaply 
and with little trouble, that it be a 
good land cleaning crop, and that it 
will pull through in a dry year? 

“Let all these trying demands be 
made upon the sunflower and it comes 
back with 100 per cent economy and 
efficiency. 

“The following figures were pre- 
pared after a series of tests with forty 
Holstein cows, rationed for terms of 
two weeks on corn, on oats and peas, 


and on sunflower plants treated in 
silos: 

Silage Daily Milk Butterfat Animal’s Gain In 

Yield Test Weight Daily 

3.5 1 eewib: 

3.4 1.85 Iba 

3.6 2 ibs, 


“The quantity of silage supplied each 
animal daily was thirty pounds, and in 
addition a prescribed amount of loose 
feed was provided. 

“Perhaps the most important part 
of the experiment relates to the pro- 
duction of the sunflower plant. The 
whole plant is used in the silo, and 
the yield per acre is thirty-four tons, 
which is about five times as much as 
oats and peas, and two and one-half 
times as much as corn. This means 
that an acre in sunflowers will support 
more than twice as much stock as an 
acre in corn, peas or oats. Which is 
to say that a farm of 320 acres will be 
able to sustain and produce twice as 
much live stock as it is sustaining and 
producing today. 

“The silo used at the Strathmore 
farm is known. as the stave type and 
it is the type most generally in use. 
It is said that a good carpenter assist- 
ed by three men can erect one of these 
silos, with the exception of the roof 
and after the concrete foundation has 
been laid, in less than four days. The 
standard size is 20x40 feet, and a cir- 
cular hip roof increases the capacity 
20 per cent. 

“The sunflower is grown in rows 
three feet apart and as these are in- 
tertilled the land is left in good shape.” 
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Shortage 


HORTAGE in anything is unsatis- 
S factory, and it is often disastrous. 
Just now the famers are suffering a 
shortage of about everything under the 
sun—labor, feed, seed, cash. How the 
farmers are going to increase produc- 
tion this year with all these shortages 
confronting them is a problem for the- 
orists to propose solutions, as the prac- 
tical farmer can’t do it. 

The cry of the land is “produce 
more.” Financiers declare the only 
thing that will avert a panic is more 
production. The captains of industry 
cry “produce more,” and the echo 
comes back from the ranks of labor, 
“give us more money and_ shorter 
hours.” The attention of the country 
has been and is now focused upon the 
industrial and commercial life of the 
big cities and industrial centers by 
daily quotations in the newspapers of 
new boosts in prices and new demands 
for more wages. 

The farmer has been overlooked in 
this hurry-scurry to grab more. It is 
accepted as an understanding that he 
will produce more. How can he, with 
less farm labor available than at any 
period of the war, with less seed avail- 
able than last year, with the smallest 
dollar he ever had to buy machinery, 
seed and hire labor? 

Farmers can not pay the price big 
industries offer labor to leave the 
farm. Farmers can not pay the high 
price for seed to put back into the soil 
on an increased acréage; nor can he 
handle increased acreage because he 
can not pay the price for labor. 

There will not be nearly so large a 
wheat crop as last year. The survey 
of the nation’s winter wheat on April 
1 shows approximately 100,000,000 
bushels less wheat than in 1919, and 
crop condition was estimated at 75 per 
cent, as against 96 per cent at the 
same period in 1919. The spring wheat 
acreage can not possibly overcome this 
shortage. 

There is no possibility of a potato 
crop equal to that of last year. Seed 
is too high to plant a large acreage, 
and a large acreage is prohibited again 
by labor shortage. Many farmers sold 
“short” on seed potatoes this spring 
or sold out entirely, expecting the 
usual break later on when they could 
buy seed at a lower price than for 
which it was sold. It didn’t happen 
this year. The only place in the en- 
tire country today where seed stock is 
above normal is in one county in 
Maine, and the surplus there was only 
1,200 cars on April 1. 

And so, the story of farm production 
for 1920 runs all the way down the 
line. There is a shortage of every- 
thing to put back into the ground to 
srow more crops. And the price of 
everything to put back into the ground 
to grow more crops is too high for in- 
creased acreage. But increased acre- 
age could not be handled because of 
the shortage of farm labor, and the 
consequent high cost of farm labor, 

The outlook is not encouraging for 
increased production in cereal crops or 
potatoes—the “poor man’s bread.” 
And the outlook for increased produc- 
tion of beef cattle, sheep and wool is 
even less encouraging. The drought in 
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the western states last year caused the 
heaviest shipment of cattle and sheep 
to slaughter in the history of the na- 
tion, aud most of these sheep and cat- 
tle were Marketed at a loss because of 
a giutied and demoralized market. 
liven breeding stock went to siaugh- 
ter. Years must elapse before the big 
herds and fiocks may possibly be built 
up to their former magnitude, and it is 
aoubtiul if this can be done because 
there is a shortage of range. New 
laws permitting whole sections of land 
to be taken up tor “dry tarming”’ home 
steads are cutting up the ranges and 
monopolizing the “water hoies.” 5o 
there will be a meat and woo! short- 
age in the western states at least, 
Which have provided annually a large 
share of food supply and clothing for 
the nation. 

Forv.uuately, the farmers of North- 
ern Michigan, Northern Wisconsin 
and Northern Minnesoia have in the 
meat and wool shortage situation an 
opportunity to make up for the short- 
age in field crops. They may add to 
their dairy stock a few feeder steers 
or cows, and put a flock of sheep on 
the farm, They may further add to 
the meat supply of the nation and in- 
cidentally oiiset the field crop short- 
age by going more heavily into hog 
raising, 

There are millions of acres of idle 
cut-over land in this Cloveriand terri- 
tory that will make good beef or mut- 
ton by tall, without preparation, al- 
though a tew days’ brushing will pay 
big profits at the end of the season. 
But there is no reason why the great 
areas now covered with grass and clov- 
er should not be utilized this year for 
meat and wool production. 

It is up to the large land owners to 
induce every farmer, every live stock 
srower, to use the feed on their lands 
this year, by selling on liberal terms, 
lease option, or free rent for the sea- 
son. Grazing any tract of cut-over 
land for a season will add to the value 
of the acreage in clearing and fertiliza- 
tion, compensation enough for land 
that would remain idle otherwise. 

Some of the big corporations and in- 
dividuals owning large areas of cut- 
over land have adopted a most liberal 
policy toward the rancher and settler, 
and they are doing all they know how 
to help others help themselves, but 
some want to barter, and gouge, and 
“take all the traffic will bear.” 

The tarmer or stockman can not in- 
crease live stock production unless he 
has the pasture, and he can’t invest 
all his capital in land, leaving little or 
nothing to buy stock to put on it, But 
if he is permitted to invest his capital 
in live stock, he will soon be able to 
pay for the land. 

It is time for the land owner, the 
business man, the mining corporation, 
the lumber barons, manufacturers to 
wake up as to the necessity of giving 
the farmer in these northern states 
immediate attention and aid. Unless 
this is done, and done now, the grow- 
ing shortage of everything to eat and 
everything to wear will reach such 
proportions within another year that 
still higher wages will be demanded 
and must be paid to keep pace with 
the still higher cost of living due to a 
still greater shortage of the neces- 
saries of life. 


We can do without automobiles, 
without 50 per cent of the sundry 
products manufacturers are turning 
out by over-bidding the farmer for la- 
bor. There must be a release of labor 
somewhere to make it available for in- 
creased food production, or the short- 
age will be appalling within a very 
short period of time. There must be 
a revision and re-apportionment of in- 
dustrial production so that the farmer 
may get his share of labor, the large 
land owners must release their im- 
mense holdings of idle acres for in- 
creased food production on terms and 
considerations that will be an induce- 
ment for manual labor to turn toward 
agriculture for a livelihood. 

The shortage of food of all kinds is 
apparent in the grocery bill and the 
size of the package delivered. The sit- 
uation does not need debating—it re- 
quires action. We are only feeling the 
pressure of food shortage now—next 
year we will feel the jolt, and it will 
be a hard one. 
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Daylight ; 


Te farmer works by daylight, and ~ 


very Oiten does the chores morn- 
ing and evening by lantern light. He 
doesn’t need any legislation to force 
him out of bed an hour earlier in the 
morning because he is always up be- 
fore the sun, and no amount of legis- 
lation can arrange farm schedules so 
that he can go to bed an hour earlier 
in the evening. He gets up at dawn 
or earlier in order that the chores 
may be out of the way and give him a 
long day in the field—not eight hours, 
but tweive or more. He must work 
every daylight minute to get his crops 
in and then to harvest them. Chores 
and other incidental work on the farm 
are. done at both ends of the long day 
in the field. 

The horses can’t be fed until the 
day’s work is done, which is twilight. 
The cows don’t come in from pasture 
until the evening sun has set. Moving 
the hands of the clock one hour ahead 
won't change the schedule of farm ani- 
mals one minute. Farm work is done 
on “sun time” no matter where the 
hands of the clock point, and legisla- 
tion will not regulate the rising and 
setting of the sun. If it did, and the 
sun was hurried up an hour, it would 
set an hour earlier, and we would 
have the same problem of “daylight 
saving” to do over again unless the 
law commanded the sun to stand still 
an hour or so each day to meet re- 
quirements of the newly ordained or- 
der of things. 

This “daylight saving” fad is non- 
sense to the farmer, and he could not 
adjust himself and his farm to the 
change in time without adding about 
two hours more to his working day. 
He would be compelled to get up an 
hour sooner each morning, and be- 
cause nature pays no attention to man- 
made laws he would be kept up one 
hour later in the evening to do the 
chores at 9 o’clock instead of 8 o’clock. 

There are many other reasons why 
this fad should not be foisted upon 
the farmer—among them loss of about 
10 per cent in milk production by fore- 
ing cows to earlier milking mornings 
and evenings to meet train schedules 
and deliveries in the city, loss in time 
each forenoon waiting for the dew to 
be absorbed by the sun, (at 10 o’clock 
instead of 9), robbing him of the serv- 
ices of the children to help do the 
chores because they would be starting 
to school about daylight, piling up the 
same two additional hours and more 
work upon the wife, denying him the 
privilege of shopping because the 
stores would be closed in town before 
he could afford to quit the field. But 
the tact that the farmers throughout 
the nation are unanimously against 
these spasmodic efforts. to tamper 
with the clock ought to be sufficient 
reason for right thinking city people 
to forget it, without detail explanation 
and argument. 


The Farmer Speaks Up 


IG business, little business, con- 
B gressmen and legislators, have 
been busy for years telling the farmer 
what he needs, what he ought to do 
and how he should do it. Is it any 
wonder then, that the farmer has now 
decided to say something for himself, 
tell the other fellow how big business, 
little business, congress and the legis- 
latures should be run. 

Of course there is merit in some of 
the talk and advice that has been 
showered upon the farmer without his 
asking. The farmer has listened pa- 
tiently, meekly accepted what was 
handed him if he didn’t follow all the 
advice. Now, what is wrong about the 
farmer having his say. Of course he 
does not know it all any more than do 
those who have been prolific with 
ideas of what he ought to do and 
think, but he should have the privilege 
of telling how big interests, little in- 
terests, congressmen and legislators 
affect his business, and what they 
should do from his viewpoint. He may 
not know what ails the other institu- 
tions or the solons, but he does know 
what makes production difficult and 


costly, and what margin of profit the 
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market returns for his prod 


waste in handling and numerot ‘ 
its made between producer and 
sumer are minimized, or a large 
tion of middle cost eliminated 
the ultimate consumer of farm } 
ucts are demanding-the impossibl 
less the same economies are put 
practice. ' een 

The farmer has borne the brur 


accusations and charges of profi 
ing, of being responsible for th 
cost of living. At last he has r 
and it is about time. In righte 
dignation he protests his innoe 
and he proposes to prove it thro 


This organization is not of the | 
haired, wild-eyed breed, promote 
agitators with stiff collar and 
hands. It is a business organiza 
of farmers, officered by farmer; 
gaged in farming as a busine 
formed and advised by experts in 
ing, dairying, breeding, marketin 
everything else pertaining to far 
It is known as the American 
Bureau Federation with state 
county bureau membership enrollm 
covering twenty-eight states, 
starts off with $200,000 as a wo rk 
fund the first year, beginning Mg 
3, 1920. The president of this ore 
zation is a practical farmer in 
a man who has spent his life on 
within one mile of where he was 
a high type of citizen and a succ 
farmer. His name is J, R. Ho 
better known as “Jim” Howard, ¢ 
the farmers are going to pay him $i 
000 a year to act as president of 
biggest business institution’ in 
world, Presidents of other big insti 
tions are left at the flag pole in ¢ 
parison to the enormous business 


tle to say, but does things, and 
that reason the farmers are goi 
have their say through him and 
organization of which he is preside. 


— 


ig 
ye 


New Settlers 


N EW settlers have an advan 
locating in any portion of Noi 
ern Michigan, Northern Wiscons n a 
Northern Minnesota. through ady 
given by such non-profit making org 
izations as Commercial Clubs, Ché 
bers of Commerce, County Boa: 
Supervisors, state immigration o 
and county agricultural agents. 

No other section of. the coun yy; 
fers such a variety of official and p 
lic spirit aid. The prospective sett 
has the assurance that he is. 
with men and organizations 
only purpose is to help him locate y 
and prosper. They are not inter 
in selling or leasing land—the [ 
sion is to serve the stranger, conse 
his interests in order that he 
enter upon his development work ¥ 
capital, tools and implements to m 
quickly turn the idle land into prod 
ing acres. | 7 - 

It is the right spirit and will D 
dividends to the settler and to th 
munity in which he takes up hi 


The more the agricultural 
and the U. S. Department of | 
ture accomplish, the less some 
learned solons in Washington 
they need in appropriations. — 


Potatoes look like the 
this year. — yy <a es 
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F000 for Young Calves 


OUNG calves need whole milk, 
approximately two quarts per 
y for the first few days. Feed 
ften in small amounts. Teach 
es to. drink the whole milk be- 
inging to skim. Then gradu- 
ge to skim. 

ilk is good feed. Add ground 
d sweet, and warm. Two 
of grain, plus proper amount 
milk, equals in food value one 
of butterfat. Feed skim milk 
2 pounds up to two months, then 
ncrease to 15 to 16 pounds. After 
mths increase up to 20 pounds. 
the calves grain, with a small 
t of bran, when they are quite 
A calf-is able to grind hard 
en four to six weeks of age. 
n calves are about two or three 
ge, give them all the rough- 
y will eat—good timothy, clo- 
falfa. When they reach the 
four months give them plenty 
age. 

udden changes of diet. Give 
ty of water and salt; warm, 
ventilated quarters, plenty of 
, and not too much grain. Cut 
‘ration if other foods are plen- 
‘six months of age. 

fter four months of age, 
ly accustom animal to the 
—a few hours at a time in the 
nd so avoid scours. Keep feed 
upulously clean. Scald daily 
rert in the sun. 

* : 


LP lies and How to 
_ Prevent Them 


know that the fly is the 
_ little thing to cause big 
iat there is? Do you know 
revention is not only possi- 
asily done, if a few simple 
ollowed? 
e to breed in filth, and the 
disturbed filth around the 
e more flies there will be; so 
busy this spring and do more 
king on fly prevention. 
ure pile is undoubtedly the 
most prolific breeding place. 
so is horse manure. But 
breed on any decaying ani- 
able matter. So eliminate 
pile by immediate hauling 
or have a covered pit or 
e, Where the manure can be 
the barn daily. If this is 
try spraying with a small 
ene, 
proper privy screens to all 
screen the house and the 
Lot allow decaying vege- 
nal matter to lay around. 
e oil on all stagnant ponds. 
ll carry most any kind of 
he likes the food on your 
S well as the filth in your 
and out houses. He travels 
forth, taking with him not 
ticles of this filth, but what is 


dangerous, all the germs that 
do everything possible to 
eeding and see if we 
t only more safely, but at 
th more comfort. 


ease-~Free Foundation 
_ Herds 


ce of procuring disease- 
or foundation herds in 
try cannot be over-esti- 


country and because it 
not been contaminated 
S healthy, and may con- 
long as man exercises fore- 

; re settling and devel- 


“ 
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ARM ANIMALS 


_ By H. H. BRYANT, D.V.M. 


oping it. But forethought and care 
will not be exercised if those engaged 
in this work are ignorant of the im- 
portance of the right kind of knowl- 
edge. This knowledge should be force- 
fully impressed upon them. 


When one reviews the enormous 
monetary cost of such scourges ag 
bovine tuberculosis, hog cholera, con- 
tagious abortion, and other contagious 
and infectious diseases of live stock 
in the older and more densely settled 
areas of the country, and the conse- 
quent retarding of live stock develop- 
ment, too much consideration to pro- 
curing healthy animals can hardly be 
given. 


In this comparatively new country 
foundation herds are being laid every- 
where. Because a dairy cow, for in- 
stance, appeals to you as an ideal ani- 
mal, and the price is right, and you 
just feel it is a bargain, do a little 
more investigating before investing, 
See that the cow comes from a tuber- 
cular-free herd, has been properly 
tested and declared free from tuber- 
culosis, and don’t be afraid of asking 
for advice. It is astonishing how much 
good sound advice can be obtained, if 
you only go to the right parties for it, 
and if you, yourself, are in the mood 
to accept it and be benefited by it. 
Consult your county agent, experiment 
stations, state authorities, and agricul- 
tural papers, and profit by others’ ex- 
perience. 

Although the purchase of healthy 
animals for foundation is of prime im- 
portance, another step just as far 
reaching and of tremendous individual 
interest, is the proper quarantining 
and segregation of sick animals on the 
farm. 

Efficient quarantining depends upon 
each individual, not on state or county 
officials who promptly verifies the re- 
port and placards the premises. Their 
duties then, more or less, cease, unless 
reports show that their rules and quar- 
antine notices have been, or are being, 
violated. So you see the responsibil- 
ity for the enforcement of quarantine 
rules rests with us as individuals. 

‘If you hear that your neighbor has 
some sickness or disease among his 
stock, don’t go over and examine these 
animals, tramp around their quarters, 
and possibly on the way home stop in 
and call on another neighbor to dis- 
cuss with him what you have just 
seen, and then go out and take a look 
at his stock. Don’t go home and take 
a look at your own stock to see if the 
sypmtoms you have just seen are visi- 
ble in your own herd. You may not 
find anything wrong with your own 
stock at the time. Perhaps in a few 
days your animals are sick and act ex- 
actly the same as your neighbor’s. 
Probably you say it is your luck, when 
chances may be ten to one that you 
brought the infection into your own 
flocks yourself, either on your shoes, 
clothes, or in some manner. 

So when you or your neighbor has 
the misfortune of having an outbreak 
of some disease among your live stock, 
see that quarantine is properly estab- 
lished. See that not only your family, 
which includes the dog, but the neigh- 
bors do not violate any of its rules by 
coming to see your herds. 

It is bad enough to have your own 
animals sick but it is a great deal 
worse to be the cause, although inno- 
cent of intention, of spreading the 
trouble to your neighbor. Just remem- 
ber that the result is the same wheth- 
er hog cholera infection, for instance, 
is carried by you to your neighbor, or 
whether he does the carrying himself. 

Promptly burn or bury all carcasses 
of animals that have died, don’t leave 
around for dogs, water, air, birds, or 
insects, to spread to adjoining herds, 


‘ 


If you are haul- 
ing your milk to a 
creamery or cheese 
factory, and the by- 
products are taken 
for farm feed, see 
that the creamery 
or cheese factory 
man has a proper 
pasteurizing fa c- 
tory. man, has a 
proper pasteurizing 
outfit, and that he 
properly uses it. 
The spreading of 
bovine tuberculosis 
has been definitely 
proved to come 
from infected by- 
products of milk. 
It is a State law in 
Wisconsin, that all 
by-products must be 
pasteurized before 
returning to the pa- 
tron; so be a law 
observing citizen, 
and see that the 
rest of the commu- 
nity is also. 


Farm and 
Small Town 
Wells 


Do you know whether your well is 
contaminated by the outhouse? Try 
this and find out. and the purpose is to extend it to such 

Pour a quart of kerosene in the an extent as to determine the rela- 
privy vault, and watch the well water tionships among all meat animals, 
for signs of oil. If nearly every man who keeps cat- 
tle also keeps hogs, and if nearly every 
man who keeps hogs also keeps cattle, 
the inevitable conclusion is that the 
combination pays, especially when 
purebred sires are used. But it re- 
mains to be determined what are the 
most common and the best paying pro- 
portions. The same thing applies also 
to combinations of cattle and sheep, or 
swine and sheep, or cattle and sheep 
and swine. One benefit of the work 
will be that it will enable the man of 
small personal experience to avail 
himself of the wide experience -of a 
great number of men in working out 
the combinations of meat animals that 
he will carry on his farm. 


Muddy Barnyards Spread 
Disease 


The season of muddy barnyards 
is here. Perhaps it will be next to 
impossible to do very. much toward 
draining them or hastening the drying 
out process. On the other hand, now 
is the time to study the problem of 
drainage and make plans for perma- 
nent improvement before another 
spring rolls around. 

At this season we can study the 
course of natural drainage to the best 
advantage. If there is any tendency 
at all toward natural drainage, one 


H. H. BRYANT, D.V.M. 


has long been known, but much more 
definite information is being gathered, 


Advantages of Winter 
Milk Production 


Now is the time to breed for winter 
milk production, and although this 
method has its weak points, still I be- 
lieve it will make more money for the 
business farmer than the more com- 
mon practice of making milk from 
grass. 

The advantages are many. Lets 
take them up briefly. In the first place, 
you not only have bigger milk yield 
when the prices are the highest, due 
to a limited supply, but you have the 
biggest yield of milk, high in cheege 
and butter yielding qualities, which 
you don’t get in milk, produced from 
grass. 

Then, again, you have more of that 
almost priceless article “time’’ to give 
proper attention to the dairy cow with- 
out which she never fully responds. 
Your dairy herd on a winter milk pro- 
ducing diet will come through the 
winter in a better physical condition 
than. on just ordinary winter food. 
You have the time to raise your prom- 
ising calves instead of “vealing” them, 
as one is strongly tempted to do. Dur- 
ing the rush of the spring and sum- 
mer months, the additional fertilizing 
value of manure from a highly fed 
herd is another distinct advantage. can readily see how it can be improved 
Then you also miss the losses which either by deepening the open ditches 
result from “fly time” in curtailing already existing, or possibly by laying 
milk production, which the grass milk underground tile lines, with surface 
producer knows so well. 


i vs : manholes opening into them for col- 
Above all things, join a cow-testing lection of the surface water before the 
association, if you have one In your frost has left the ground. In other 
community, and if you haven't, get in locations, where the barnyards are ex- 
touch with your county agent and or- tremely level, paving a part of. the 
ganize one. A ground may be the only remedy, 
Put farming on a better business At any rate, it is not profitable to 
basis by installing a system of book-  ajiow cattle and hogs to drag them- 
keeping or in other words, using a 


; selves through mud belly deep for a 
ae expression, “know where you're ionth to six weeks every spring. 
at. 


Filthy barnyards are one of the most 
Meat Animals in 


common causes of an outbreak and 

z % spread of foot-rot in cattle and cholera 
Combinations 

The keeping of cattle and of swine 


in hogs.—W. H, Peters of Minnesota 
College of Agriculture. 

appear to be almost inseparable opera- 

tions. This fact is being brought out 

in the returns of the “Better Sires— 
Better Stock” crusade of the agricul- 
tural colleges, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and co-oper- 
ating agencies. This general practice 


It is fairly easy to upset a county 
board, a state legislature, or an en- 
tire government; it’s blamed side 
harder to build them up again: 
Changes better be made slowly, and 
with a lot of careful thought. 


Agricultural Education and Service 
By RAYMOND A. PEARSON 


President Iowa State College 


E LIKE to think of the prog- 
ress that has been made in 
the science of agriculture. 
It is wonderful. We all ad- 

mit it. We boast of it. The chief duty 
of the farmer is to feed the people. The 
American farmer always has per- 
formed this duty. The supply of food 
has been liberal. We have excelled in 
variety and quantity of production. 
We have practically disregarded cost. 

A vast amount of information has 
been acquired. The soils and the 
plants and animals have been forced 
to give up many of their secrets. 
Thoughtful farmers are responsible 
for gathering much of this knowledge. 
Hindrances and pests which would 
have appeared countless times and 
have been overcome, sometimes. Their 
appearance and their disappearance 
are not as startling as a fire in the 
night, but far more interesting when 
all the facts are known. An enemy to 
food crops finds its way into an unsus- 
pecting neighborhood, gains a foot- 
hold and progresses undiscovered un- 
til considerable damage is done. Ex- 
pert advice is secured. The people 
are shown how to conquer the enemy. 
This is the story about the principal 
farm product in a great many neigh- 
borhoods throughout our country. And 
again I give credit to the intelligence 
of the agricultural people through 
whose effort success is achieved. 

Look for a moment at a few ex- 
hibits which show agricultural ad- 
vancement. A prize ear of corn be- 
side the great ancestor from which it 
was derived—about as much resem- 
blance as between a fine automobile 
and an ox-cart. And 
think of a prize yield 
of corn — over 100 
bushels per acre as 
compared with what 
we used to be able to 
produce with all con- 
ditions the most fa- 
vorable known. 

Or, consider a mod- 
ern up-to-date dairy 
cow, standing beside 
the cow of the an- 
cient variety. I have 
great respect for the 
cow that has come 
down through the de- 
cades. We know how 
she traveled with the 
early settlers and 
how she stayed by 
them and sometimes 
kept them alive 
when every other 
support failed. Milk, butter, cheese, 
ice cream, meat, leather, glue, hair, 
fertilizer and canceled mortgages are 
to her everlasting credit, but she can’t 
compare with her well-dressed great 
granddaughter who graces so many 
barns today. See this quartet: Tilly 
Aleartra, Murne Cowan, Plain Mary 
and Lily of Willowmoor, representing 
the four leading dairy breeds and with 
yearly fat records respectively of 1,- 
058.42, 1,098.18, 1,040.07 and 955.56 
pounds. Here is a triumph in agricul- 
ture that compares well with the de- 
velopment of the sixty mile an hour 
express train from Stevenson’s crude 
outfit of ninety-three years ago. 

Or consider the modern farmer in 
comparison with his great-grandfather. 
I have in mind my own relations as; 
well as yours and I would do them no 
disrespect. They were sterling stuff 
but if they could enter farming today 
they would have to learn the business 
over again. This modern farmer who 
produces both crops and animals must 
understand a wide range of subjects, 
that are becoming more difficult every 


year: Fertility, with its special ques- 
tions on nitrate, lime, phosphorus, 
clay, subsoil and cover crops and 


many other topics. Feeding with spe- 
cial questions on protein, palatability, 
vitamines, grains, mill products. 
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Acid Phosphate Was Used to the Right—None to the 
Left. A Good Illustration of Agricultural Education. 


roughage, silage, alfalfa, mew crops 
and relative costs. Diseases of ani- 
mals and plants with reference to bac- 
teria, fungi, methods of control, and 
immunity. Machinery with questions 
on efficiency, durability, fuel, hazards, 
and replacements. Some of the big- 
gest subjects that this farmer must 
understand have not been or hinted 
at. The list could be extended to a 
thousand items. 

All people who are informed now 


service—especially in those places 
where the danger to life was the 
greatest, and especially in positions 
requiring the best technical knowl- 
edge our country could afford. The 
military training given in these in- 
stitutions as required in the national 
law, ever since they were established 
and sometimes taken reluctantly by 
students who thought their time could 
be spent to better advantage other- 
wise—this military training was re- 


A Clearly Marked Line Across This Field of Sugar Beets Shows Where 
FertilizergWas Used. Education Paid Big Returns on Part of This Field 


recognize. the important relations be- 
tween the land-grant colleges of the 
country and agricultural progress. ibe 
these colleges had a motto it well 
could be Education and Service. They 
were born during the Civil War. Their 
greatest service was rendered during 
the World War, when many thousand 
of their students, faculty members and 
former students served in all kinds 
of positions in the military and naval 


“Look for a Few Moments at Exhibits Which Show Agricultural Advancement” 


sponsible for the “over night” produc- 
tion of many a good soldier and offi- 
cer. It ought to be a convincing les- 
son to the country at this time when 
our future military policy is being de- 
termined. 

Besides military instruction the 
land-grant institutions are required to 
give instruction in agriculture and 
engineering. In these lines also well- 


trained people performed a_ service 


By eves 
ries AY : 


‘ 


a 


throughout the war that was ol 
timable value. 

In the early days these land-g 
institutions were not popular, — 
many people thought it useless to 
vide education especially for the 
dustrial classes and along prac 
lines. A congressman said he beli 
the proposition to do something a 
educational lines for farmers wai 
lusive if not fraudulent. He ~ 
agriculture needs no aid, it can 
care of itself. Imagine a cong 
man with a rural constituency m 
such a statement now. Or imag! 
legislator from an urban distric' 
ing that way. City people are CO! 
to realize what agricultural educ 
means for their three meals per 
Some of the strongest supportel 
agricultural colleges now are 
heads of city industries who fe 
food shortage. 

In the early days agricultural 
cation had to contend also again 
position from the old-school ¢é 
tors who could see no education 
in a butter making laboratory or 
field of grain. ‘In the great state 
versities of our country these ] 
dices now are conspicuous, if 4 
for their absence. Students of 
culture are universally respecte 
less their own personal qualitie’ 
undeserving. a 

Agricultural education has de 
oped along three, more or les: 
tinct lines—educational training at 
college where students gather In 
numbers for longer or shorter cd 
as indicated by their needs ort 
circumstances; extension 
throughout the w 
state and th 
which many 
sands of farme 
home makers af 
most countless 
and girls receive 
struction that 
directly to the 
work; and | 
ment station 01 
search wor 
means of whic 
and old proble: 
being solved. 

It is safe © 
that any one 0 
three lines of 
is worth to th 
and natior2 
than the cost 
three. It is 
say more thai 
Some items, 
cially are conspicuous from the 
point of direct money value. 
would attempt to estimate wh 
teachings of the dairy departn 
the University of Wisconsif 
meant in larger money returns 
state. Your 2,500 cheese fe 
and creameries and most of tht 
of the state have benefitted. — 


In a recent year there was ¢ 
age of seed corn throughout 
try because a crop had failed 
ture. The extension worker 
formed a remarkable service ] 
ing to locate odd lots of seé 
test and distribute that wh 
good, and this is generally a 
edged to have had a tremene 
tect on the succeeding corn | 
discovery of hog cholera ser 
saved hogs by the million. H 
only three of many items 
be mentioned and any on 
has produced an immediate 
rect financial return far in é 
the whole cost of all three B 
of agricultural college WOT 
district concerned. ia 

With all this evidence i 
land grant institutions, our st 
many states is badly handical 
in some states it is actually 1 
because of lack of suppo: 
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When you plant you want 
the greatest yield from the 
seed used ... gee... 


- the greatest yield for the 
stock shipped 4.44... .. 


Your FULL HARVEST is 


assured when you ship to 
LJ 


| CLAY. ROBINSON & CO. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 
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(Continued from page 14) 
showed the caliber of many members 
of land grant college staffs with the 
result that these men are now in de- 
mand for commercial positions at sal- 
aries from two to four times as large 
as the colleges have been paying. The 
result is an abnormally large number 
of resignations from the colleges. If 
it were not for loyalty to the work 
and their love of it, the rest of the 
good teachers also would resign be- 
cause practically every one of them 
has opportunity now to earn more 
outside of colleges than they are get- 
ting. Some of these loyal teachers 
would be willing to pay for the priv- 
ilege of teaching. We are now de- 
pending too much on this splendid 
spirit. It is not a situation which at- 
tracts young men and women into the 
teaching profession. Anyone who has 
to receive the too frequent resigna- 
tions and who is in touch with the 
difficulty of finding satisfactory teach- 
ers to fill the vacancies will have 
some sympathy with the suggestion 
that if present conditions long con- 
tinue, the genue professions will soon 
become extinct. 

Appropriations in the name of agri- 
culture are large but there is a good 
deal of camouflage about these ap- 
propriations. For example—Congress 
appropriated about $30,000,000 in the 
annual agricultural appropriation bill 
but much of this money is appropri- 
ated in the interest of the public gen- 
erally rather than in the interest of 
the farmer. To illustrate—the motive 
behind the meat inspection law and 
its enforcement is to prevent unwhole- 
some meat from finding its way to 
the tables of the consumers. The 
consumers most benefitted by this 
particular law are the ones living in 
the larger cities where most of the 
meat entering interstate commerce is 
used. The chief argument for a pure 
food law and its enforcement is that 
the people who are farthest removed 
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from the source of food supply should 
be protected against adulteration and 
other frauds. A chief argument for 
maintaining the weather service is 
that this is in the interest of shipping. 
But all these appropriations and many 
other of similar nature, are charges to 
agriculture. If the government should 
decide to license the meat packers and 
collect a large sum from them through 
the Department of Agriculture, they 
would probably add an item to the 
agricultural appropriation bill to cover 
the cost of collecting these taxes and 
that item would be understood popu- 
larly as another generous donation to 
the farming interests from the tax- 
payers’ pockets. <A similar explana- 
tion of a large part of state funds ap- 
propriated in the name of agriculture 


‘may be made. Government and state 


appropraitions for agriculture are 
comparable with a generous allow: 
ance made by a business man to his 
wife, who was supposed to use the 
monthly payments for her own per- 
sonal expenses. But this generous 
business man directed the tradesmen 
and his tailor and his clubs to send 
their bills to his wife. When she had 
paid these bills she did not have much 
left for herself. 


Another item in connection with 
appropriations for the development of 
agriculture and which should be bet- 
ter understood by the public generally 
is that a prosperous agriculture means 
a prosperous country. When farmers 
prosper, all industries are prosperous. 

The outlook for agriculture if prop- 
erly supported is bright. Our duty 
will continue to be to feed the people. 
Many factors relating to this great 
service are so much in doubt that no 
one is competent to speak with as- 
surance as to just what will be ac- 
complished in the immediate or dis- 
tant future. Three very important 
factors, however, easily may be con- 
trolled and if these are directed in 
the right way the future of agricul- 


ture and the future of all people who 
have to eat to live will be far brighter 
than if these factors are neglected. 
These are greater economy in produc- 
tion, more research especially into 
fundamental problems, and _ better 
business farming and in respect to 
our national agriculture. 

Our failure as a people to make use 
of information that is available and 
that would naturally reduce the cost 


of production is as much an economic | 


crime as our failure to use the enor- 
mous water power of the country 
which now is running to waste. 

Dr. Van Hise showed the needless- 
ness of many of these losses and the 
enormous values which our country 
lost through them. If the average 


acre in corn could and should eco-, 


nomically produce an additional twen- 
ty bushels, and if the average cow 
could and should economically pro- 
duce an extra twenty pounds of but- 
ter fat, per year, then our failure to 
secure these increases is causing us 
a stupendous loss. If our homes could 
and should be planned somewhat dif- 
ferently so work in the homes would 
be made brighter and life there would 
be more pleasant and contribute to 
greater efficiency, then our neglect of 
these homes costs us another stupen- 
dous loss. These are only illustra- 
tions to emphasize the importance of 
continuing and increasing the educa- 
tional work in these institutions of 


service. 


In recent years it has been particu- 
larly difficult to induce law makers to 
recognize the importance of more lib- 
eral support for agricultural research 
work. We like to think that we have 
solved many of the great agricultural 
problems, but the knowledge that is 
concealed far exceeds that which has 
been revealed. Without doubt we are 
doing much work and we are suffering 
enormous losses, both of which will be 
reduced or eliminated when we under- 
stand better what we generally refer 


-actual loss. There is a strong m 


to as fundamentals. The: re 
tween nutrition and disease, 
oration of the nitemines, the 
tion of available phosphorus, 
tenance of the nitrogen supp 
the calcium balance of dairy ca 
a few of the questions that sc 
are trying to solve. Such pr 
become an inspiring challeng 
voted workers. Can the state 
to let such men serve without 
compensations or, still worse, le 
enter other vocations. ” 
One advantage of the income ba 
the requirement it has placed ons 
good people to keep business r 
Thus, for the first time, some f 
and some business men and 
manufacturers have learned 
cost to produce and that cert 
erations were being conducted 


ment now to put agriculture o 
more business like basis, espe 
through the careful keeping o 
accounts. But one of the 
needs of agriculture is a bet 
tem of records in reference to 
al production and in respect to § 
foods, world production. The 
of Crop Estimates of the Fede 
partment of Agriculture pw 
useful statistical material. H 
this is not in sufficient detail 
it published promptly enough t 
greatest value to the farmers Ww 
interested. The live stock inter 
of the country, representing 
vestment of $10,000,000,000, a1 
ducted with very little exact 
tion as to present conditions 
ture needs. The Secretary of Ag 
ture points out that the enlarge 
of the work of the Bureau of 
Estimates would be of intere i 
value, first, to the farmers who ¥ 
more pacgrely, gauge their pro 


give advice. Meuhicteae 3 


Home Light 


and Power 
Plant..... 


' machine, electric fan, hair-dryer, toaster, 


MARSHALL-WELLS COMPANY, 


For a few cents a day, the MARS-— 
WELLS gives up- -to-the-minute Blectric © 
Light and Power service all through your 
Farmhouse and Outbuildings; the ete 
Theatre, Church, Hotel, Factory, Store, 
House Boat, Camp, Summer Cottage, etc. 


In this northern climate, our evenings - ; 
are long. The pleasure during those - 
hours, even in the home itself, may large- 
ly depend upon its brightness. rit 

Our first considerations should be fo 
our surroundings—to work and live wu 
der the most favorable conditions. Why — 
not have home comforts in the country, 
as well as in the city? ; 

The MARSWELLS will heat a flat iron, — 
or operate a washing machine, ironer, — 
vacuum cleaner, pump or air compressor — 
for water-supply system, an emery wheel — 
or grindstone, milking machine, sepa- 
rator and churn, potato digger, ‘sewing — 


coffee percolator, or what-not. \ 

It will grind feed, polish plowpoint 
and sharpen tools—a good pincer 
the MARSWELLS. Be: 

Send for a book of suggestions rite ‘ 
lighting the home and re-charging the 
automobile battery with the same motor. 

Give us the name of your. favorite hard- 
ware dealer. ‘ ; 


DULUTH,©3 oe 
MINNESOTA 


ts. Bie. 

such information as indicated 
itional inforination concerning 
eeds of other countries to which 
country exports, the farmers of 
eountry would know much better 
to readjust agriculture in this 
e war period. During the war 
y exports increased from 25,- 
pounds to 781,000,000 pounds 
, meat and meat products ex- 
creased from about 1,300,000,- 
s to 3,300,000,000 pounds, the 
representing about 10 per 
@ annual production. State 
sral action which will provide 
finite information to farmers 
is available in other indus- 


hich will help to reduce cost 
oduction, cut down exorbitant 
en’s profits, and materially 
te to a decrease of the cost 


af 


ing the New Pig a 
_ Real Chance 


one-third of the pig crop is 
efore weaning time. The 
itter up to weaning time va- 
ittle with the number of pigs. 
ficult to make pigs pay when 
ters are small; in fact, small 
cause greater loss than most of 
k. A man may be able to feed 
pig profitably but lose out 
se his sows raise so few pigs. 
r than this, a. pig well started 


Itural Experiment Station, Ur- 
fll., may be kept in mind in pre- 
his loss and in giving the pig 
e which he deserves: 

fect and whitewash the floor 
Is of the farrowing pen pre- 


ing the first ten days. Over- 
ding the young pig will cause 


erly supplemented and of suf- 
k. 


ke the young pig exercise every 
to help in preventing thumps. 
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GC) a few weeks remain be- 
fore threshing season will be 
here with a rush. Be sure you 


are ready. Get your Case “Steam-: 


er’ out and go over it. 


See that the boiler is thorough- 
ly clean inside. Polish piston rod 
and valve stem. Look for lost 
motion at both ends of connect- 
ing rod, and adjust the brasses if 
necessary. Re-pack the pump 
and possibly the governor stem. 
Clean oil holes.and grease cups 
so that lubricant will pass freely 
to all bearings. Be sure that 
leads to water-column are clear. 
We suggest that you have on 
hand a supply of water glasses, 
with proper gaskets. The safety 
valve is probably all right, but be 
sure it “pops” when it should. 
Scrape out exhaust nozzle, giving 
the steam a clear passage, direct- 
ly up the stack. Replace worn 
clutch shoes; also repaint boiler 
and stack. 


“Tune-up’ the Rig 


mM 


Overhaul the separator belting 
and re-lace or re-place where 
needed. Wash out every bear- 
ing with kerosene and see that 
oil holes are open. Replace wom 
teeth in cylinder and concave, and 
look for harmful endplay in cylin- 
der. 1-64 inch is right. Examine 
every box and bearing and take 
up or re-babbitt where needed. 
Tighten loose nuts and replace 
lost bolts. 

Be sure you have the supplies 
and tools you will need. It is 
well to have some spare parts on 
hand to guard against possible 
delays. Check up your stock of 
parts with the list suggested in 
your “Case Thresher Manual,” 
and order what you lack. If you 
have no copy of our “ Thresher 
Manual,” you should have one, 
and we will send one on request. 

Remember that time is money 
to the thresherman, and right 
now is the time to save time. 
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19s Should Have First 


Class Pasture 


A for real hog pastures, not 
hog yards, is made by 
Henry of Dover, Minn., a well 
nstitute leader for the agri- 
extension division of the Min- 
College of Agriculture. Mr. 
7 believes in giving the hog a 
y modicum at least of the treat- 
d attention accorded other 
nals. He says: 

ost profitable hog pasture is 
> so large that the hogs do 
one-half of it. If it be alfalfa 


Look for the 


pe J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Our Trade Mark 
Dept. CM-5, RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 


To avoid confusion, the J. I. CASE 
THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
desires to have it Ienown that it is not 
now and never has been interested in, 
or in any way connected or affiliated 
with the J. I. Case Plow Works. or the 
Wallis Tractor Company, or the J. I. 
Case Rlow Works Co. 


NOTE: We want the public to know 
that our plows a harrows are NO 
the Case plows and harrows made by 
the J. I, Case Plow Works Co, 


AND.IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
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much pork, so far as it can 
san acre of corn. The one 
p the farm and requires very 
labor; the other reduces farm 
y an d requires much high-priced 
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Now Is the Time to Place Your 
Order for All the Wire Fencing 
You Will Need This Year 


Mill conditions 
are such that 


Standard Field, Barb- 

ed and Smooth Fence are 

at a premium. 

limited supply on hand and 

will be able to make prompt de- 
liveries on the early orders. 


We have a 


W* carry a complete stock of sheep and 


cattle Fencing, Roofing and Hardware 


Fixtures for stock sheds and ranch houses. 
warehouses are so situated within the Cloverland 
territory that we are able to make prompt de- 


Our 


A complete line of Dynamite Fuses 
and Caps for spring land clearing 
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Wholesale Jobbers 
Long Distance Phone 400 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
EDGER 
CONCAVED 
LATH 
SIDING 


Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AWS 


Fully Warranted 


Send us your requirements and prices will be 
sent you the same day your letter ts received. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


GANG 
MITRE 
GR OOVING 
CROSS CUT 
DRAG 
MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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The Agricultural Outlook 


By W. E. LOCKWOOD 


HINKING men and women of this 
day and age have come to real- 
ize that agriculture is the base 

upon which all the successful enter- 
prises are laid. And in choosing a 
topic at this time the one that ap- 
peals to us the most, as students of 
agriculture, is the “Agricultural Out- 
look.” This is a subject that is of 
vital importance to everyone, whether 
or not, actually engaged in farming; 
the handling or distribution of food 
products; or in the manufacture of 
articles for human consumption: for 
the reason that it has a direct bear- 
ing upon the success and welfare of 
the nation as well as upon the people 
of its separate communities. And it 
has been found that those things 
which may affect the farmer in turn 
affect the people as a whole, and any- 
thing that may be done to improve the 
agricultural conditions of a nation will 
be of benefit to the whole country. 

If one were to study the problems 
that confront the American farmer to- 
day, he would soon come to realize 
that there is great need of thought 
and work to be done on the question 
of economics. It is true that the 
average farm of today does not, as a 
rule constitute a largé enough eco- 
nomic unit to utilize to the full mod- 
ern development of organization and 
scientific knowledge. However, cap- 
ital is not the only factor which may 
be deficient, for in many cases the 
standard of management of the opera- 
tor is so low, his business organiza- 
tion so imperfect that he relies for 
his profits upon cheap farming meth- 
ods over a large area. What is al- 
ways needed in any successful enter- 
prise is economy of management, 
economy of labor and the use of ma- 
chinery, and economy in buying and 
selling. All of these things are just 
as essential to the success of the in- 
dividual farmer as they are to the 
business man or manufacturer. We 
have heard a great deal of late years 
about the advantages of extensive cul- 
tivation of the small farm. However, 
the facts and figures show that the in- 
dependence of the small holder of to- 
day, is too often purchased dearly of 
at the price of excessive labor and by 
the sweat of his family. It is only 
natural to assume, that the farmer of 
the future will of necessity have to 
operate the proper sized farming unit, 
if he expects to compete on the mar- 
ket with those who will take advan- 
tage of this fact. 

The rapid strides that agriculture 
is making at the present time, and 
which will be made even faster in the 
future may be attributed largely to 
the extensive educational propaganda 
now carried on. Since the first grant 
of congress in 1839 of $1,000 to the 
furtherance of agriculture in America, 
up to its present day expenditures of 
$30,000,000 annually for this work, the 
good done in this direction can not 
even be estimated. One of the re- 
sults most beneficial to the nation 
from these expenditures of the peo- 
ple’s money, was that it was instilled 
upon the minds of men that farming 
is not a mystery open only to those 
born within the craft but that it is 
just as susceptible to exact knowledge 
and hard business treatment as any 
other enterprise. The character of 
the literature now put out for general 
distribution by United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture together with 
that by the several state experiment 
stations is not the kind that is calcu- 
lated to be of interest only to men 
who have had the advantages of a 
school training but it is written in 
such a way as to be of practical serv- 
ice to the average farmer. And it is 
through these publications that the 
most good will be done, in an educa- 
tional way, to the farming world; for 
in comparison to the few who have 
the privilege of attending an agricul- 
tural school there are hundreds. Yes, 
thousands who are enabled to get 
practical help in this way. 
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‘opportunity of watching the 


wa 


The other great factor in the 
velopment of better farming in thi 
country is the agricultural school a} 
especially our state universities. Hi 
ever there is much that will have t 
be done towards the improyemen 
the present common school sys 
In the first place, the rural s 
must be made to equal the city s 
It must also teach the first prin 
of agriculture, floriculture, hortic 
ture, and other phases of country 
which are of such importance to 
true farmer. Not only is it essentia 
that agriculture be taught in the coun 
try schools, but an opportunity shoul 
also be given to the youths of the cit 
to become better acquainted with thi 
fundamentals of successful farming 
In the case of our high schools 
not to be pretended that young 
can be turned out of our univer 
fully equipped for the business of 
aging or developing large es 
Real education comes after the 
versity. These young men can 
are being given the broad princi 
of action. They are made acquaip 
with the sources of information an 
are awakened to the possibilities 
applying exact methods to practica 
life. 

During the last half century 
movement in the direction of e 
tion in agriculture has been pro: 
ing, but it has not covered all o 
activities of the modern farmer, 
has tought him how to produce 
it has taught him very little 
selling what he has produced or a’ 
spending the money received 
best advantage. It is along 
lines that co-operation has do 
most good for the American fa 
Co-operation is not a theory any 
to thousands of successful far 
and the most skeptical of whom 
now with safety advocate the ¢ 
uance of this movement. The 
however, one factor that seems 
entering into farmers’ organiz 
at the present time, that is a m 
to their stability and which wi 
to defeat the very purpose of 
formation. I refer, to the presen 
dency on the part of certain, so- 
farmers’ co-operative associations 
plunge themselves into politics f 
purpose of obtaining class legis 
and class distinction. No count 
claim for itself the honor of bei 
leading democracy of the world, th 
will tolerate the rule of its citizen 
any certain nonrepresentative 
It makes no difference wheth 
class be made up of laborers, 
ists, or farmers. The very ide 
which this country stands for 
would be defeated. We have 


trous effects of class rule in th 
resulting in the overthrow of th 
man Empire, the downfall of 
many, and at the present time 
is a striking example of class rul 

It would be a much pleasante: 
to describe the beauties of natu 
to tell about country scenes, 
pick out the weak spots in the | 
ization of country life and attempt | 
present some explanation fo 
presence of these unsatisfactory 
ditions and suggest methods — 
proving them. There are many 
tiful things about country life. 
one will deny that, but in > 
their presence, the country 
been able to compete with th 
as the two exist at the present 
This must mean that the city 
tain advantages over the cou 
at least seems to have. Life 
country is not what it should 
not what it can be made to 
farming is to be merely a means 
man’s obtaining a living and WH 
he is to be shut off from most ¢ 
worth while activities of this 
then there is something rad 
wrong with our ideals and ow 
ception of what a true citizen 
be. But, on the other hand 
is anything that can be do 


known to man; and if at the 
time life in the country can be 

orth living in the truest sense 
word; then surely that effort 
41] have been well repaid. 

t has rightly been said of the an- 
agricultural writings, that more 
be found in them to approve of 
o disapprove of. And the char- 
stics of the early Roman meth- 
farm management, viewed in 
t of the present state of the 
America, were thoroughness 
patience. How true it is today 
upon these two fundamentals de- 


he business of agriculture has 
itself to be the most conserva- 
d the nearest to God and to 
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land Care of Brood 


Sow and Litter 


HRHAPS the most important es- 
‘sential to real success in the hog 
game is the proper feed, care and 
ement of the brood sow. Un- 


d thrifty litters cannot be ex- 
The feed and care from breed- 
ne to the weaning of the pigs is 
special importance. It is during 
nportant stage of their develop- 
that Mrs. Hog will do all in her 
to make the “little future pork- 
trong and thrifty, if we but give 
chance by seeing that she gets: 
e right kind of feed—especially 
= of protein and mineral mat- 
ter. 
} 1e right amount of feed—not too 
ch or she will get too fat. 
enty of exercise. 

SGomfortable quarters—dry, ventil- 
| ated, well lighted. 
fo sudden changes of feed. 
0 rough treatment. 
‘eedom from worms, lice and 
nstipation. 


Plenty of Protein and Mineral 
; Matter 


s very. important that during preg- 
‘and the suckling period we feed 
OWS plenty of protein-rich feeds 
as skim milk, buttermilk, or tank- 
: and plenty of mineral matter 
ch is contained in the above protein 
and especially in the pasture 


| swine should be supplied with 
all times. It is well to keep 
ch mineral mixture as the fol- 
constantly before hogs when 
yn pasture: 

Ibs. ground charcoal. 

lbs. ‘ground limestone. 
Y 


ich is necessary for bone-build- 
thrift and may not be supplied 
ient quantity in some rations. 

following have proven to be 
ations for pregnant sows in win- 


Ibs. corn, fed on ear. 

6 lbs. tankage. 

_ Alfalfa or clover hay in rack. 
lbs. ground barley. 

lbs. tankage. 

Alfalfa or clover hay in rack. 
Ibs. ground barley or corn. 
Ibs. ground oats. 

Ibs. middlings. 

Ibs. tankage. 

Alfalfa or clover hay in rack. 
Ibs. ground barley or corn. 

s. chopped alfalfa hay. 

Ibs. tankage. 

above mixtures may be fed 
y or in thick slop. There is, 
whole, no advantage in slop 
y tn aes 


7 HIGH PRICED HORSE. 


he highest price ever paid for a 
S $265,000, the figure at which 
st Belmont of New York recently 
he th oroughbred stallion Tracery 

J. Unze, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
ery ‘is a celebrated sire 
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QNEIDA 


(PRONOUNCED O-NY-0A ) 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


“Uncommon Carriers” 
144 to 5-tons 


Progressive farmers are 
buying motor trucks for 
three main reasons— because 
oftime saved, convenience gained 
and steady profits earned. The 
Oneida is essentially a farmer’s 
motor truck, due to its wonder- 
ful performing power on all kinds 
of roads, and in any weather. 


Oneida Motor Trucks 


are equipped tofurnish power 
for Feed Grinding, Baling, Ensi- 
lage Work, Water Pumping, Air 
Pressure and other chores. 
Oneidas can be built with short 
wheel bases for tractor trailer 
purposes. Write us for the name 
of the nearest Oneida Dealer. 


ONEIDA MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


i300 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Abortion in Sows 


BORTION in sows seems to be 

more prevalent than usual on IIli- 
nois farms this spring. The disease 
in sows is not as well understood as 
the same affection in cows and it is 
hard to cure or prevent absolutely. 
However, there are certain sanitary 
precautions which if taken, will tend 
to control the spread of the disease 
in a herd of sows. 

An aborting sow should be promptly 
isolated; the aborted fetuses and the 
bedding in the pen should be burned; 
and the farrowing pen should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected. It is 
well to keep all other animals away 
for several weeks from quarters which 
have housed such sows. A suitable 
disinfectant may be made by dissolv- 
ing a pound of ordinary lye in forty 
gallons of water, or one of the stand- 
ard coal tar dips may be used in suf- 
ficient strength to thoroughly disinfect 
the premises. 
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Building an 11,000-Acre Ranch _ 


(Contngen from page 9) 


boling through the drifts, the sheer joy 
of living evident in their every antic. 

“This is no argument against proper 
shelter and food for sheep, in the 
northern states,” says Superintendent 
Scholtz, “but it indicates that sheep 
will tolerate, and thrive, in a lot of 
snow and cold, in the brush lands of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota.” 

The incident is at variance with the 
practice that has made an 11,000 acre 
ranch in the Chippewa Valley a suc- 
cess. The basis for that success has 
been careful planning, careful prelimi- 
nary work, and constant provision for 
the comfort of the live stock handled 
there.’ 

“The lost sheep,” says Mr. Scholtz, 
“simply proves that live stock will live 
under some rather adverse conditions. 


Sheep apparently get along pretty well . 


without much attention in this north 
country. However, it doesn’t change 


our beliefs one bit—careful prepara- .- 
tion, proper buildings, and plenty of — 
feed, are the requirements for success | 


with sheep in the cut-over country.” 
The ranch is now divided into five 
farm units. Each unit centers around 
a fully developed farm, On each farm 
is a group of buildings, which house 
Superintendent Scholtz and his men. 


This farm-unit division is proving 


highly satisfactory because it provides 


proper distribution of labor and ma-_ 
chinery. Clearing operations are con- © 


stantly carried out. Insofar as possi- 
ble, power machinery is used, both in 
clearing, and in plowing and cultivat- 
ing the fields. Jn clearing, brush is 
piled in windrows during the summer, 
and these windrows are burned in the 
spring. The brush area is then seeded 
to clover. It is “harrowed in” by 
sheep. Bands are allowed to tramp 
over it. About 1,000 acres will be thus 
brushed during the present summer, at 
a cost of about $10 to $13 per acre. 
Now development is being extended 
beyond the ranch proper. For in- 


A Large Silo Towered on the Hilltop. +The 
Adjacent ,Building Is One of Several Hay Barns 


f 


stance, a pea are ; 
erected at Holcombe, Wis., with 
pacity of from 500 to 700 acres 
as a beginning. This factory off 
market for a cash crop to neighbe 
settlers—and peas have been — 
to pay as high as $100 per acr 
pea vines are valuable as winter f 
and average from one to one and 
half tons per acre. About 100 
will be planted to peas on the | 
itself. This will encourage ne 
ing settlers to use the crop, a 
probable that the company 
build sheep barns near the ne 
ning factory, and will wint 
sheep on pea vines at this point 
will be a part ‘of this winter fe 
station. Whatever pea vines the 
may be unable to accommodate 
be stacked. About 18 inches 
around the edges of the sta 
but the balance remains in per 
dition. Te 
Those who are operating this 
have a vision that extends bey 0 
confines, They are engaging: n 
ly in building up a. profitable 
venture, but also in buildin 
try. They are encouraging settl 
near the ranch, are providing wo 
settlers, and are preparing to s 
small bands of sheep to these 
to be handled on shares, 
They are giving some thought 
cial environment, and recognize 
vital need for social life on the 
of a comparatively new country. 
have constructed a mode 
house on the ranch, both as 
tional institution for farm 
and a social center for farm 
This phase of the work on th 
proper, undoubtedly needs, : 
get, further attention. The | 
carving 10,000 or more acres. 
land out of a wilderness, has 
well occupied the minds of the 
hind the venture. So the n 
social activity, found both in the 


Ley % 


five farm centers, is 
urther development, 
e great ranch is pro- 
- increading acreage which 
e, be ready for more inten- 

y small men, should the pres- 
ers feel inclined to part with 


ippewa Valley is widespread. 
two Wyoming stock men vis- 
roperty. They become so en- 
ic that they immediately pur- 
1,000 acres adjoining the big 
_ They recognized the need for 
ding their western sheep rang- 
, in favor of the farm plan 
the ranch. They are now fol- 


smut is common and wide 
read. It Is so common in fact 
t many farmers look upon it 
natter of no importance, This 
ally true because the smutted 
are usuaily shorter than heal- 
ts and not very noticeable in 
along the side of a field. . 

rer, the loss is real and runs 
ons of bushels every year. 
truth of this statement ask 
sherman in the state. These 
ndle the grain and know that 
ud of dust from the machines 
30 much dirt as it is the spores 
nut disease. 

in 1919 were not as heavy as 
eral years owing largely to the 
despread use of formaldehyde 
atment. Formaldehyde is a 
il chemical disinfectant. It is 
rom pure methyl alcohol which 
1, distilled from crude wood 
The principal use of formal- 
plant industry is in treating 
About 1,000,000 pounds are used 
Inited States every year. It 
‘possiple and profitable to 
s use and increase the yield 
rom the same amount of 


at kernel that carries a live 
spore on it takes up space in the 
r, a bit of ground in the field, 
er and plant food, the same as 
kernel that is not infected. The 
ference is that an infected 
no grain in the head, only 
ack smutty mass of spores. 

days of labor that is hard 
nd keep, high priced land, and 
hat Ss expensive, it is of the 
mportance to treat the seed 
e the crop against loss from 
2 water that is used to dilute 
iZchyde provides for dis- 
ge the ->emical over the seed 
the spcsres. may be killed. 

also eat+es the seed to 
begin the process of ger- 
For this reason (clds sown 
d seed frequently show a 
us and uniform stand. 


ot exceed 2 cents a bushel tor 
nd in these days there are 
things that can be purchased 
. The cost will vary with 
eh on and the quantity of 
byde that is purchased at one 


it can never take the place 
elding pedigreed variety, 
ubstitute for a thorough 

a good fanning mill, and 
Insure a good crop on poor 
ore, treated grain takes 


greatest advantages of. 

t it preserves the hard, 

of the corn in a succu- 

1g condition. The value 
on in maintaining the 

dairy cows during the 

fell known, says Alvin R. 
n nutrition at Iowa State 
om 2 Agriculturist. 


_ considered here is 
is utilized for 
g only partly con- 
Pe > a u poy, 

ea 


the many ills that oats are 
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lowing similar methods in this game. 


section. ° 

__ The lesson in the ranch lies largely 
in the soundness of the fundamental 
plan; in recognition that a foundation 
must first be built, before a super- 
structure can be erected thereon; in 
the knowledge that shelter and food 
is more important than live stock, as 


the first effort. of the sheep raiser.,. 


Only where shelter and food are ade- 
quate, has the time come for the 
flocks themselves. Thereafter, careful 
and experienced husbandry is neces- 
sary. The sheep will thrive if proper- 
ly handled, and if properly housed and 
fed. The land must feed them, and 
this the land can only do if it has been 
properly prepared, by men, to do it. 


mportance of Treating Oats for Smut 
| By R. E. VAUGHAN 


U. of W, Experiment Station 


up more space in the seeder and for 
this reason about three-fourths bushel 
nore to the acre should be sown than 
Where dry untreated grain is used. 
Damp treated grain should be kept 
away from frost or the ability to ger- 
minate will be destroyed. 

The use of a smut treating machine 
has been very successful among Wis- 
consin farmers. There are several 
machines on the market but the Cle- 
Jand machine made in Minneapolis is 
probably more widely used than any 
other. In this machine the formalde- 
hyde solution, one pint to about thirty- 
five gallons of water, is put in the pan 
at the bottom, the grain is dumped 
into a hopper that has a sloping bot- 
tom which ends in the solution pan. 
On the under side of the hopper is a 
worm elevator which takes the grain 
through the solution and out into a 
sack! The treated grain in the sacks 
should be covered with a blanket for 
a couple of hours after treatment; 
then the sacks should be untied and 
set up singly around the barn floor or 
wagon. If gunny sacks are used there 
is no need to empty the grain to dry 
it out. When tight woven grain sacks 
are used it may be necessary to empty 
the grain onto a barn floor or canvas 
to dry it out. Two men can handle 
about fifty bushels an hour with one 
of ‘hese machines, and have the grain 
all sacked ready to sow the next day. 


The dipping or soaking method is 
prebably the most efficient method 
ihat can be used. In this the solution 
is made up at the rate of one pint or 
pound of formaldehyde in about thirty- 
five gallons of water in a barrel or 
tank. The container should be half 
filled with solution; then take the 
grain in loosely filled gunny sacks and 
soak in the solution for five minutes. 
Drain on boards over the. barrel and 
pile the grain on a clean floor or can- 
vas where it can be covered with a 
blanket or canvas for two hours. This 
covering is important as it allows the 
formaldehyde to kill the spores. When 
the two hours is passed remove the 
cover, spread the grain out a few 
inches deep and shovel or rake it over 
occasionally so it will dry. 

The sprinkling method of applying 
formaldehyde has been widely used, 
but there is usually some smut spores 
that are not killed in this treatment. 
Make up the solution the same as in 
the other methods. Put it in an ordi- 
nary garden sprinkling can and apply 


vas the grain is being shoveled over 


from one pile to another. Use about 
a gallon to a basticl. After sprinkling 
cover with a canvas or blankets and 


_ handle as in the dipping method. 


_ STOVER IN SILAGE 


» sumed or left in the field to be burned 


or plowed under. Cattle fed dry corn 
stover will reject many of the hard 
stalks. These same stalks, if in the 
form of silage, would be eaten up 
clean and relished by the cattle. Not 
only would the waste be prevented, 
but the stover in the form of silage is 
more digestible than in the dry con- 
dition. And there is considerable real 
nutritive value in corn stalks, at least 
for cattle, which require considerable 
amounts of bulky and fibrous feeds. 
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The railroads are overtaxed. 


Insure yourself against transportation 


delays. Order YOUR car from the 
nearest Overland dealer NOW! 


APPLETON-OVERLAND Co., Iron River Motor Car Coa., 
Appleton, Wis. Iron River, Mich. 

AsirE & PALMER, Lutitorr & Sons, 
Marquette, Mich. St. Nazianz, Mich. 

Auto SALEs Co,, ALBERT LuTZE, 
Stratford, Wis. Cleveland, Wis. 

Cuas. BarTELs, Motor Car Co., 
Cecil, Wis. Coleman, Wis. 

Boom. Bros., Nasu Hpwe. Co., 
Escanaba, Mich. Grand Rapids, Wis. 

BuURKLE GARAGE, J. P. O'ConneELL, 
Eagle River, Wis. Marshfield, Wis. 

CLOVERLAND GarRAGE & Macu. Co., OveERLAND SALEs Co., 
Manistique, Mich. Wausau, Wis. 

E. J. CoEPER, PETERSON Motor Car Co., 
Mosinee, Wis. Menominee, Mich. 

CrysTaL Farts Hpwe. Co., JouN PEPLINSKI, 
Crystal Falls, Mich. Pulaski, Wis. 

Wm. DuQUuaAINE, JAKE ROSHOLT, 
Spalding, Mich. Iola, Wis. 

Enz Bros., ScHWEERS Hpwe. Co., 
Denmark, Wis. Shawano, Wis. 

GOERLINGER & Co., HARVEY SORENSON, 
Clintonville, Wis. Suring, Wis. 

GopFREY AuTo Co., Soo Macuine & Auto Co., 
Waupaca, Wis. S. Ste. Marie, Mich. 

O. G. GUELSON, STEFFES & STEFFES, 
New London, Wis. Chilton, Wis. 

Hatt Bros., Service Auto Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. Seymour, Wis. 

HANEyY-GASPER-WHITE, SERVICE AuTo Co., 
Algoma, Wis. Kiel, Wis. 

HANEY-PIistor Co., SAWYER GARAGE, 
Kewaunee, Wis. Sawyer, Wis. 

Orto Harn, Van Doren Motor Co., 
Manawa, Wis. Antigo, Wis. 

Tron MountAIN-OVERLAND Co., WITTENBERG AuTo Co., 
Iron Mountain, Mich. Wittenberg, Wis. 

NorTHERN GARAGE & Suppty Co., O. A. Youna, 
Houghton, Mich. Stevens Point, Wis. 


OVERLAND-GREEN BAY COMPANY 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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Easy on Your Feet 


and Stylish 


HHESE fine shoes for women 
will give you some new ideas 
about comfort and style. Comfort 
was the original idea on which they 
were built —and they feel sodiffer- 7 
ent on your feet that you noticeit A 
the moment - 
you try them 
on. It’s much 
more than or- 
dinary shoe 
comfort. 


a 


Washington | 


Shoes! 
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D Martha Washington Shoes 


give you comfort without a 


All the latest 


sacrifice of style. 
styles are included in this line— 
high and low cut, lace and button. 


You will notice they have an 
excellence of detail that gives 
chem the stamp of quality. They 
wear as well as they look and 
feel, Martha Washington Shoes 
are built on honor! 


EWARE of 
imitations. The 
genuine have the 
Martha Washing- 
tonnameand Mayer 
Trade Mark on the 
shoe. If your dealer 
doesn’t handle 
them, write us. 


2 
Lin 
MONORBILI 


This shoe has been widely imitated. Look for the name 
and trade-mark on the sole or on label in top. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


OATS SMUT DAMAGE 


In 1918 the average loss from oats 
smut in Ohio was over 7 per cent. On 
the basis of an average yield of sixty 
bushels, this means a loss of over four 
bushels to the acre, according to ex- 
perts at the Ohio experiment station. 
On many farms the destruction from 
these widely spread diseases is much 
higher than this. 


All losses from oats smut may be 
eliminated by seed treatment. The dry 
formaldehyde method is recommended. 
Fifty bushels of oats can be treated 
in half an hour by two men at a cost, 
besides the labor, of about 5 cents for 
each acre sown. Since the grain is not 
made wet and does not swell, it can 
be sown immediately. Or, if it is thor- 
oughly aired first, it may be sacked and 


kept for several weeks before being 
sown. 

Last year increased yields of from 
two to five bushels per acre were re- 
ported from different parts of the 
state, due to the control of smut. In 
some fields hardly a smutted head 
could be found in the part sown with 
treated seed, while in the parts of the 
same fields sown with untreated seed 
as high as 20 per cent of the heads 
were smutted. 


$10,000 FOR PIG CLUBS 
Illinois breeders of Duroc-Jersey 
swine have subscribed $10,000 in cash 
which will be spent in boys’ and girls’ 
pig club work to push the breed in 
that state. 


Grass, the Base of Agricult 
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By EUGENE H. GRUBB | = 


M R. BUGENE H. GRUBB is a “grass expert’ of Carbondale, Colorado, and his 
advice is much sought by live stock farmers throughout the country. His 
services have been most valuable in the Corn Belt states, and in other distric’ 
where pasture requires scientific culture if it is to show profit in the dairy, beef, 
or mutton. Recently he made a survey of a large feed lot and pasture operation 
for measures to be adopted in providing 
adequate pasture, wrote the following eSsay On grass, which was published in 
Clay, Robinson & Company’s Livestock Report. 

The survey was applicable to the land surveyed, but what Mr. Grubb has to 
say on grass and clover is applicable to any section of the country, even in the 
northern states where clover and grasses are indigenous, and little or no difficulty 
is encountered in making ideal pasture. But even in the: north country pas- 
tures must be preserved and improved, and every dairyman and stockman con-= 
tent to ‘‘just let the grass and clover grow,’’ will find in this article information 


in Illinois, and in closing his suggestions 


that will be worth keeping in mind. 


IRST, success of agriculture de- 

pends on cheapening production, 

a rule equally applicable to other 
spheres. 

Second, grass is the cheapest food 
for live stock; third, a turf composed 
of the roots of grasses is the cheapest 
manure and fertilizers; fourth, the 
roots of plants are the deepest and 
best cultivators of the soil warmers 
and drainers. Blue grass and excel- 
lent plant provides merely an unbal- 
anced ration. It is shallow-rooted, 
subject to drouth, even a dry. spell les- 
sening its growth and production. 
Pastures composing a variety of foods, 
especially the legumes or nitrogenous 
plants, are essential to maximum graz- 
ing as well as furnishing the protein 
essential to a balanced ration. This 
is understood by dry-lot feeders and is 
equally applicable to pastoral condi- 
tions. 

All grasses have different maturity 
seasons; the Brome grass and orchard 
grass are nearly all deep rooted; the 
Brome grasses are drouth-resistant, 
palatable and have high food value 
and are one of the early sorts. 

All pastures should contain a per- 
centage of sweet clover, regarded in 
the old world as remotely as 3,000 
years ago as a valuable soil builder. 
Animals may graze freely on it as it 
is the only clover that does not bloat, 
has equal in food value to alfalfa, is a 
biennial plant. 

Unfortunately present day practice 
fails to recognize much knowledge con- 
cerning the grasses our forefathers 
utilized to advantage. Chicory is used 
in France and Great Britain and rec- 
ognized as one of the strongest, deep- 
rooted plants for forage or grazing. It 
has a tonic influence, yielding six to 
seven tons of cured hay when cultivat- 
ed alone. English blue grass or mead- 
ow fescue is one of the most valuable 
grasses, in Europe, deep-rooted, strong- 
growing, large yield something like 
orchard grass, and makes a strong 
turf that stands stamping. ‘No pasture 
should be considered complete with- 
out it. I have an aversion to Alsike, 
despite the fact that it grows abun- 
dantly in low, heavy soils. When seed 
forms it becomes pungent, woody and 
bitter, animals grazing on it only when 
starved. In Great Britain it is mown 
to get a new growth before reaching 
this stage which is impracticable with 
us. 

Cow grass or late flowering peren- 
nial red clover comes into its best 
grazing about four weeks later than 
our common red clover, or about Aug. 
1, at a time when drought usually im- 
pairs our pastures. Italian giant white 


clover is more valuable than our little - 


Dutch clover. more luxuriant and often 
grows to the height of 20 to 24 inches. 
Domestic animals of all kinds as well- 
as poultry relish it more than any 
plant I know of. It is also an effec- 
tive gatherer of free nitrogen from the 
air to store in the soil, materially stim- 
ulating the growth of the non-legumi- 
nous pasture grasses. 

Pasture cultivation is of paramount 
importance, aerating the soil and is as 
necessary as. the cultivation of corn.. 
Air and moisture are thereby given 
access to the plant roots, making lat- 
ent plant food available. By this oper- 
ation oxygen, as necessary to the life 
and vigor of plants as to the human 
race, is furnished grass by cultivation 
and is possible by no other means. 


This has been effectively demonstra 
ed by alfalfa growers in their irrigal 
ed west where it is the custom to us 
renovators after each cutting. 


All pastures as weil as meadows 
crease production by an annual disk 
ing, this culture making soils mell 
and alluvial and in the case of blue 
grass pastures cuts up and des 
the old semi-dead roots that have 
vigor and vitality, making room 
new roots, exerting the beneficia 
fluence as does the pruning of fr 
trees. A demonstration of this is 
forded by the manner in which © 
orchardist prunes to secure ne 
vigorous fruit wood, insuring 
and better quality fruit in gre 
abundance as well as an annual y 
Pastures require feeding to replace 
plant foods depleted by shipping ow 
the product. 4 

We cannot ship a couple of bul 
per acre without depleting potash 
phosphate and other mineral elem 
that once exhausted are not re 
replaced without use of artificials 
most successful grazers of Britain 
France specialize in supplying 
nually lime and phosphate throught 
agency of basic slag, which unf 
nately is not available in America 
a form in which it can be utilized. 

Excessive rainfalls have the 
fluence of leaching into the sw 
these minerals. Lime content is 
continually lessened so that the 
lacks that essential alkalinity to | 
culture of clovers which simply 
not grow in acid soil. One to two 
per acre every second year of 
ground raw limestone and two to 
hundred pounds of phosphate r¢ 
should be applied in the fall that 
elements may render it available 
ing the winter. A one hundred po 
application of nitrate of soda a 
riod when grasses need a vigo 
start before heat and moisture 
discharge that function. By fe 
cattle under sheds manure values 
be conserved. Feeding in timbe! 
is extravagant—a pre-historic 
in fact, effectively cheating D 
of their dues. Large, open & 
sheltered from the wind, protect 
cattle and insure conservation 0 
tilizers. An up-to-date, economic 
manufacturing plant cannot be mall 
tained on an open-air basis. 

Elimination of undesirable 
popularly known as weeds, of ¥ 
rag weed, thistles and dandelion 
conspicuous examples, may d 
effectively accomplished by the 
of sheep grazing which everythi 
nettles, utilizing it to put on 
I would urge 


2: 


which consume 
horses and cattle. ; 
Rest is as essential to pasture 
to animals; under continuous 8T 
it is impossible to control the na 
preference of animals for tender, 
and less nutritious grasses com 
with the ripened plants that hat 
perior feeding values. This Ca 
controlled by division fences, enapee: 
pastures to recover. Such 4 
keeps grasses sweet and has @ 
tary influence; we must conside 
hygenic phase of the probler 
which at least some of the 
handicaps our domestic anir 
tend with may be reduced. 
The bane of over-stocking 
deteriorates the earning 
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O our _ pastoral lands, Your 
nomial method of operation 
ound in making beef or grass 
the grazing season thereby 
ng one hundred per cen‘ of the 
urial content of the concentrates. 
attle feeding during low tempera- 
and inclement weather involves 
vy expenditure in maintaining vi- 
and health, all of which is a loss 
the producer, whereas animals on 
s and succulent feed utilize for 
rowth a much larger percentage of 
he food value of the grain and cake 
consumed. 


"SAFETY FIRST ON 
> THE FARM 
" By FRANK A. HUNTINGTON 


HILE so much is being said in 
the newspapers and by lectur- 
ers about safety rules as ap- 
plying in factories, mines, street 
ossing in cities, on children’s play- 
unds, etc., why isn’t it a good time 
farmers to consider accident pre- 
tion? 

very summer in this locality news- 
[ ers report accidents caused by 
rm machinery striking stumps or 
uiders in fields being plowed, culti- 
d, or cropped. 

‘or instance, last summer an elder- 
man was killed by being thrown 
‘his hinder against a transmission 
n which caught his clothing and 
w him into the machine. The ac- 
dent was caused by a boulder 
ainst which the binder struck while 
‘ting wheat. 

fter the accident the field was 
sared of stones. But why wait until 
me one is killed or severely hurt be- 
re thinking of a clean-up? - Why are 
“many people prone to lock the 
able after Dobbin has been stolen? 
nother farmer near me nearly lost 
g due to his mower guards catch- 
g on a low, hidden stump in the 
prass he was cutting. An artery was 
red and he had a narrow escape 
bleeding to death. ° 

' course, the stump should have 
marked in the early spring be- 
the grass became high enough 
ide it, or better still, I believe in 
blasting them out and being rid of 
forever. The stump that caused 
$s accident was taken out after it 
done the damage, but why wasn’t 
isposed of before? 

he safety societies are trying to 
h forethought; trying to impress 
people how much better it is to 
oid accidents than to hire doctors 
‘ch up damaged parts or under- 
‘to bury victims of avoidable 
aps. A good rule on the farm or 
where else is: Play safe first and 
longer. 


Posts 


TIMBER suitable for telegraph and 
as 

telephone poles, fence posts, etc., 
becoming scarce and expensive. It 


years hence will witness the 
cal extinction of such material. 

present about 4,000,000 poles are 
erected annually. Records com- 
by the Forest Service show that 
r cent of all poles are destroyed 
ecay, 4 per cent by insects and the 
j 1 per cent by mechanical 


jientists who have been giving the 
ect attention advise, as a result of 
ments conducted by them, that 
sote treatment applied to the end 
the poles and posts embedded in 
ground will lengthen the life of the 
as per the following tabulation: 


” ” ed 16 ” 
” ” ed 20 ” 
” ” mo» 18 ” 


stebie to the purpose: The 
kK method whereby only the 
the poles are treated; the 
ocess, used only on ‘short 
Barbe brush method which 
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AUI/CHALMERS 
FARM TRACTOR/ 


A 4-Plow Tractor at 3-Plow Cost 
This is the Allis-Chalmers 18-30 
that will turn over 1.64 acres an 
hour at a cost for kerosene and 
lubricating oil of not to exceed 35 


cents an acre. 
Important 


include: 
Allis-Chalmers Motor; 


starter; 
diately accessible; 


construction. 


mechanical 


Removable Cylin- 
der Sleeves; Exira large water jacket and 
radiator; Allis-Chalmers transmission and 
rear axle; Magneto ignition with impulse 
All parts dust-proof and imme- 
Allis-Chalmers lubri- 
cating system, direct leads to main bear- 
ings; Enclosed gear final drive; Frameless 


Where a Light Tractor Is Needed 


the big demand is also for a tractor 
that can be operated by one man. 
In the Allis-Chalmers 6-12 Gen- 
eral Purpose the operator rides 
over the implement or on the im- 


features plement seat. 


With it you can pull up to two 12” 
bottoms, it will pull a two-row 
cultivator, with 264” clearance, 
and you can use it with any other 
standard horse-drawn implement 
_ requiring not more than 1,000 lbs. 
ay at the draw bar. 


Send for catalogs of Allis-Chalmers Tractors 


MILWAUKEE, wis. U. S. As 


may be applied in the field as the poles 
are being set. The employment of the 
open tank method calls for the applica- 
tion of the treatment before the poles 
are shipped on the job. 

As creosote and the labor required 
to apply it are much cheaper than new 
timber, it is needless to say that rail- 
road companies, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, farmers and all oth- 
ers using large quantities of timber 
for poles and posts are giving this 
matter much serious consideration. 
liven yet, however, entirely too many 
posts are being set untreated and un- 
protected. This is a form of business 
extravagance that is unwarranted. 


LETTER HEADS ADVERTISE 

“A neat, well-worded letter head is 
the first kind of advertising for the 
progressive farmer. The name of the 
farm is the big feature of the well- 
planned letter head, the product is 
second, and the farmer’s name third in 
importance. A short, snappy, easily 
remembered slogan often adds to the 
force of this letter advertisement,” 
says A. W. Hopkins of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. 

Keep the letter head simple and dig- 
nified. Do not crowd too much on it. 
Make every word count. An illustra- 
tion, if well done, adds to the attrac- 
tiveness. The paper should be of good 
quality. 

Farm letter heads are not a luxury— 
they are a business necessity. 
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ie Sweetest Money Crop 
the Farmers Grew in 1919 


$625,000 


PAID TO FARMERS FOR 


SUGAR BEETS 
1919 CROP 


BY -THE 


MENOMINEE RIVER SUGAR COMPANY 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


YEARS 


ESTABLISHED FOR SEVENTEEN 


+f 
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What a Wool Market Means— 


A place where you will have no difficulty i in 
disposing of your fleeces year in and 
year out. 


A buyer who will always pay for your wool 
at the standard rate, and who will be in- 
terested in keeping your flock healthy 
and large. 


Wool-weaving industries which will pro- 
duce clothing near-at-home at the low- 
est prices, and thus help you as well as 
your farm. 


We have been pioneers in work of this sort for 
the Cloverland region, and in buying our product 
you are not only getting full value im woolen 
clothing—you are enriching your farm and en- 
larging your prospects. 


Patrick-Duluth Wool Products 
“Bigger-Than- Weather’ 


Made by 
F. A. PATRICK & CO 
DULUTH 


ED CROWN Gaso- 
line is made espe- 
cially for automobiles. 
It will deliver all the 
power your engine is 
capable of developing. 
It starts quickly, it accel- 
erates smoothly, it will 
run your car at the least 
cost per mile, and it is 
easily procurable every- 
where you go. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


Chicago, Ill. 


ane Spirit of ihe ‘Sole 


By W. L. HOUSER 


President Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ Association 


N THESE days of intense commer- 
cialism, when the standard of 
achievement is the dollar, when 

the strife for wealth is mad and furi- 
ous, when ideals are traded for prof- 
its, when compensation for effort is 
calculated only in cash, when integ- 
rity is legally defined, we find the 
tendency strongly away from things 
spiritual. And truly only in the pur- 
suit of agriculture do we find an at- 
tachment for the calling that holds for 
those engaged in it a measure of com- 
pensation outside of the material gain 
that comes from the business. It is 
the spirit of the soil that does this. 
This is the subtle, though easily rec- 
ognized influence that holds men, in- 
spires and encourages them to con- 
tinue in partnership with the soil even 
when the crops are poor, times hard- 
and returns in cash for labor and abil- 
ity meagre. They love it as they love 
God and family. The soil is holy and 
men worship holy things. And things 
men worship most hold the greatest 
measure of mystery. 

There is mystery, profound and un- 
fathomable, in the soil and-its proc- 
essess. There is no mystery involved 
in the making of a machine or the 
running of a railroad train, though 
judgment and skill are required to do 
either well. But there is hazard, res- 
ervation, uncertainty and speculation 
in the growing of crops and in every 
expression of the soil’s economy. This 
makes the custody of the soil fascinat- 
ing, romantic. There is so much room 
for interesting experimentation. The 
sources of investigation are so nu- 
merous and varied, the development 
of the crops and the response of the 
soil to scientific and skillful manipu- 
lation so pleasing and gratifying, that 
men are, and always will be, held un- 
der the magic of its irresistible in- 
fluence. 

This is the spiritual side of agricul- 
ture. It is the anchor that will hold 
men in their devotion and service to 
it, as the mystery and grandeur of 
creation hold men in devotion and 
service to the great author. 

Now this influence does not bind 
all men to the soil. The dominating 
desire for wealth, carefree employ- 
ment, commercial success, luxury and 
superficial pleasure, are winning sons 
of the soil away from farm environ- 
ment and activity—too many of them. 
But yet the binding tie is there in the 


| hearts of most men who have trod 


the earth, fed and handled domestic 
animals, enjoyed the music of the 
fields and the joy of partnership 
achievement with the soil, and ‘all the 
scenes and experiences of farm life, 
though sometimes, oftentimes, hard- 
ships and disappointment outwardly 
seem to overbalance the compensat- 
ing things. And wherever these go, 
whatever they do the longing is ac- 
tive for a return to the scenes of 
youth and the country. 

There is an attraction in the soil 
ijhat has not been generally recog- 
nized in the vast that will be potent 
heticeforth in the drawing men to the 
pursuit of agriculture. Men find in 
modern agriculture a challenge to 
great ability, learning, and skill of a 
high order. In fact, modern agricul- 
ture demands men highly trained and 
ciever in all things that pertain to 
soil economy. Heretofore, locked up 
resources of the soil, the necessity for 
rehabilitation of exhausted areas 
caused by ruthlessness, carelessness 
and ignorance—sometimes necessity 
—surveys, proper crop rotation, as- 
certainment of adaptibility of certain 
soils for certain crops, application of 
business organization to farm opera- 
tion, have been neglected, overlocied, 

igpored. But it is different now. 

The opportunity in farming for the 
use of ability, training and skill is 
such a broad field, and returns re- 
sults in achievement that are such 
splendid contributions to world needs, 
and hence are so gratifyingly | ecom- 


pensatory to men of high ideal 
and lofty motives. men whose su 
have not been poisoned and attro 
phied by the lust for pelf at whatever 
cost—men of fine fibre and clean 
clear minds—that they are seeking 
and find the soil the mecca of theiz 
desires—desires that are soul fed and 
that have in them the sublimity of 
consciousness of work with the auth or 
in the evolution of His mighty plan | of 
creation. 
Big men love to do big things. Th 
soil offers opportunity for big achieve. 
ment. 
Sentiment, imagination, poetry 
song and beauty are the purveyors of 
tranquility. In farm life—in farn 
work—where the right spirit animate 
the man, are found these sweet ie 
of life. 
It- would be foolish to say that farm- 
ing is one sweet unbroken song with-| 
out discord or end, but from ever, 
farm task, however unpleasant, 
right attitude of heart and mind col 
pled with scientific deduction wil 
reason to and see results that are 
compensating and in the achievement| 
of which there will be stations alo 
the way that are pleasant and be 
tiful. And the fruitage will be i 
and perfect. 
Everything that grows, that has 
life, is beautiful—beautiful in pl 
and if not marred or mutilated b 
man’s neglect or ignorance should bi 
beautiful in themselves. Beauty s 
isfies the imagination, the aesthetic 
in our natures, and pays all it co 
The fields and crops, the seaso 
scenes and activities of the farm 
so shiftingly panoramic, so pleasiffj 
to the eye and soothing to the é 
that to men who have the spirit 
their surroundings in their hearts 
each day is a scenic picture far sul 
passing the artistry of the screen | 
the skill of painters of greatest 1 
nown—they who are only imitators | 
He who made the earth, the gra 
the trees and beasts—all, things 0 
beauty and joy forever, and all pleas) 
ing parts of farm life. 
Our shortcomings are in magni 
ing the so-called drudgeries of 
farm, so that they obscure the beauty 
of scene and play—the great drama 0 
nature nowhere so close to man, « 
which he is so much a part, as on th 
farm. The spirit of agriculture! 
spirit of the soil! Again, the soil, th 
earth, is holy. It is the cradle a) 
which God rocks his children, sooth 
and comforted by the music of cres 
things—a thousand singing bi 
rushing, tumbling streams, rust 
leaves, and the countless contri 
tions of members of nature’s cho 
that swell their voices into a we 
chorus, grand and harmonious. The 
are no bad or broken notes in cr é 
tion’s music. 
Count your cash, ye captains of 


- dustry, glory in your scepters, ye 80 


ernors and kings. Satisfy your 
for wealth and power, ye who 
mine the destiny of government | 
commerce by their use and mis-ust 
But when we seek the place where th 
soul is satisfied, where tranquility « 
spirit is found, where health, a-¢l 
conscience and clean living are ¢ 
mon, look to the farm and its conti 
uting environment. And they bs 
weigh in the balance against all thes 
other things when we reflect, and ft 
turn over life’s paths and seek 
retrospection the comfort and com 
lation at the evening of our live’s 
mand. : 


Panthers are reported to be play 
havoc with live stock on the lower 
Grande ranges in Texas. One far 
lost twenty horses and some fami 
have been miepReet by the wild 
mals. ze: 


Wisconsin has “come bac yi 
wheat producing state. In 1917 
1918 the wheat average of that 

was doubled. 


+ URING the present period of high 
feed prices, the production of the 
farm flock should be increased. 
e average production can be raised 
ediately by culling the boarders 
poor producers. In one farm flock 
‘approximately 30 per cent of the hens 
ere marketed without decreasing the 
roduction. Why? Because some 
hens, like the boarder cow, were being 
upported by the rest of the flock and 
ving no returns. Each poor produc- 
ing hen can deduct about 50 cents a 
year from the possible returns of the 
flock. 
- Culling methods cannot tell one the 
exact number of eggs that the hen has 


1@ hen has been profitable or has 

, kept at a loss. Under the same 
onditions of feed and care the first 
year’s production will determine the 
ee year’s, as a hen’s productive 
ability will generally decrease 15-20 
per cent each year. Culling allows 
one to dispose of the poorest pullets 
before the end of the first year and 
only keep the best over for the second 
year. , 
- Vigor and vitality are the founda- 
tion on which profits are based. A 
hen must have these to be a producer, 
and they are indicated by the head. 


' Close observation and study shows 
three types of heads in hens. The 
first is the hen with a fat head and 
neck. She has a sunken eye, heavy 
comb, wrinkled face, and shows indi- 
fsations of masculinity. A coarse 
fneaty individual like this can only 
honsume enough feed to maintain her 
ody with none left over from which 
fo manufacture eggs. The other ex- 
lreme is the head that is long, nar- 
‘ow, lacks in depth and has little 
homb development. This hen is gen- 
rally lacking in the capacity neces- 
‘ary to make a heavy producer. Both 
if these types are most profitable 
hen sold to the butcher. The third 
-of head is that of the producer. 
* head will be relatively short, 
jroad, deep and the eyes will be very 
|rominent. The eyes are generally 
‘compared to shoe buttons in the way 
_they seem to protrude from the 
| almost as if the hen was scared. 
‘the head is a very important point 
r consideration. 

|| Another change that was noted in 
vy laying, yellow skinned birds 
were being trap nested was the 
hat they seemed to fade out in 
in sections after they had been 
for some time. The most no- 
ceable sections were the eye lid, the 
the shanks and the ear lobe of 


ie Mediterranean birds. This change 
jtkes place in a regular order each 
om _ After about six weeks of real 
yeavy production the beak turns 
hite, with the white band first ap- 
ring near the head and gradually 
ding out to the point. After 
e months of heavy production the 
\la or legs are pretty well faded. 
ie hen goes broody- or out of con- 
jtion, the yellow color returns to the 
| in the same manner. This test 
specially profitable in the early 
‘ing and fall to cull out the hens 


The range, feed and the intro- 
of Orpington blood into the 
will affect the intensity of the 


IAT is lost or gained in the in- 
breeding of stock has been the 
t of experiments at the Univer- 
Wisconsin, which during the 
years have shown several in- 
ng results. 

| experiments were started in 
y the departments of genetics 
ultry husbandry by selecting for 
nd fertility on the one hand, 
lor on the other, so that def- 
in regard to the results ob- 
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Sell the Poor-laying Hens 
Se ~=6| +©By JOHN B. HAYES 


Instructor of Poultry Husbandry, Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


color. Bear these points in mind when 
applying the test. 

One of the radical changes that 
study has made is in our ideas in cull- 
ing based on the hen’s molting period. 
The earlier a hen molts the poorer 
producer she is and the later she 
molts the better producer. This is a 
reversal of practice as the opposite 
way has been the commonly accepted 
method. That is probably one of the 
reasons why the production of the 
farm flock has not been increasing ‘as 
rapidly as it should have. A pullet 
that starts laying in November and 
molts in July only works eight months 
out of the year. Another hen that 
starts laying in November and lays 
until October or November works 
eleven or twelve months out of the 
year. In spite of the early moult the 
first hen will ordinarily not get back 
into producing condition or produce as 
many egss the following winter as 
the hen that moulted late. Any hen 
that moults before the first of Sep- 
tember can be sold and the average 
production of the flock will be in- 
creased by her absence. 

Quality in the hen can be deter- 
mined by the thinness, straightness 
and pliability of the pelvic bones. 
Bones that are coarse, thick and 
crooked are to be avoided and the 
hen disposed of. Distance between 
the bones tell one whether the hen is 
at that*time in laying condition as the 
bones spread when the laying stage 
is reached and close up when the hen 
passes tliat stage or ceases to lay. 
Capacity or the ability to handle a 
large volume of feed is necessary for 
production. The digestive tract of the 
hen and her egg forming organs are 
both located in the rear of the body. 
If a hen is so lacking in depth that 
one can only place two ordinary sized 
fingers between the pelvic bone and 
the keel bone, the hen is a fair or 
poor producer. When there is room 
for from four to six fingers in’ that 
region and the abdomen feels soft and 
velvety, the hen is in fine condition 
and can transform a large quantity of 
feed over into eggs. Dispose of the 
shallow hen and keep the one with 
depth. 

Most flocks are culled from June to 
October. The spring rush of eges is 
over by that time and the flock is re- 
duced in size to make room for the 
pullets that are developing, One 
should never be guided by any one 
point, but should keep all of them in 
mind when going over the flock. Con- 
sistent year after year culling to dis- 
card the poor specimens will mean 
that the average production of the 
flock can be improved each year, if 
these high producing hens are mated 
to males that come from high produc- 
ing hens or at least from flocks that 
have a high average, and their eggs 
saved for hatching. Keeping old, in- 
active, low-producing hens in the 
flock is a waste of feed, time and at- 
tention that cannot be allowed during 
the present period of high prices. If 
at any time one notices some individ- 
uals that are lame, crippled or do not 
exercise but spend most of the time 
on the roost, send them te market or 
eat one for a Sunday dinner. 

Closer culling, better feeding, earll- 
er hatched chicks and better care will 
increase the income from the farm 
flock. 


tained might be available to breeders. 

Rhode Island Red fowls were chosen 
as the subject of the experiment, and 
the selection for breeding was first 
made entirely on the basis of color. 
Inbreeding was as close as the mating 
of brother and sister, and the stock 
showed each year a steady decrease in 
vigor, as indicated by the hatchability 
of the eggs. 


Figures for the five years during 
which the experiment was carried on 
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THE BIG POWER 
FOR BETTER FARMS 


DICKINSON? 
DEPENDABLE 


ASK THE MAN 
‘THAT HAS PLANT- 
ED THEM 


Clean, 
Pure Seed 


LOBE and PINE 
TREE Brand 
SEEDS of QUALITY. 


Each bag is tagged, showing 
Purity and Germination test. 


Many carloads of Globe and 
Pine Tree brands of Seed are 
being shipped into Clover- 
land this Spring. 


Most dealers can furnish 
these brands, but if your deal- 
er is not supplied have him 
write us. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS Wholesale“Only CHICAGO 
BET 
Sy Good Seed ze *% 
© <Zzey, & om 
asf Makes Good Crops iad. a 
ee! aS 
— == 


TRADE MARK 
REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 
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7 =| Build it Right fp 
\| while youre atit 


One of the most important things is 
to build it of the right lumber and for 
300 years American farmers have been 
saying that the right lumber is HEM- 


LOCK—“Old Faithful” 


HEMLOCK. 


You can get “Old Faithful” at your 
local lumber dealer’s. That isn’t all 
either—for if you tell us what kind of 
buildings you are interested in, we will 
mail you free one or more of our build- 
ing books. Each book contains coupons 


good for FREE 


“Old Faithful” 


WORKING PLANS (full size—27 
kinds). Mention dealer’s name, please. 


The Hemlock Manufacturers 
(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) 
Offices 312 F. R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 


We spread the good news about ** Old Faithful” 
HEMLOCK but we do not sell it. Get it from 
your LOCAL LUMBER DEALER, 


300 years on American Farms 


RELESPEFOESERPSERFEPSFSOPEOPEIDESOLESISISPOESION GS FF 


DurbrowCommissionCo. 
382-384-386 Fifth St., 


Long Distance Telephone Grand 92, 93, 94, 


Milwaukee Wis. 


Dressed Lambs 
Dressed Cattle 
Eggs, Hides, Tallow 
Game, Ete. 


Live Poultry 
Dressed Hogs 
Dressed Veal 
Dressed Poultry 


Ice Machine Refrigerating 
System Free to Shippers 
U. §. Food Administration License No. 19576 


Le bbdeesseboSSsorSsSeHoSoSeososssseososO sesso Pores 


220) 411 0QUUUUUAUENLUDU OUSLY 


Zicaler’s 
Chocolates 


Package Goods of 


REGISTERED 
GUERNSEY 
BULL CALF 


Whose ancestry on both sides 
has fine records, the best guar- 


antee for future production. 


Write at once 


WILLIAM J. WESTON, Prop. 


Oak Ridge Dairy, 
WAKEFIELD, MICHIGAN 


“REPUTATION 
SEEDS” 


For Northern Gardens 


Ask for catalog and free 
sample packets 


DULUTH FLORAL CO., 


Dept. B, 


Duluth, Minn. 


Paramount Quality 
and 
Artistic Design 


PPPOTVTTTVTOTTNUUOHTT TUCO LOUUTTICCCOTUCULUOTLULGOELLULELLLLCCLEPULLOGLLLCCOGL DLO 


eee EE 
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BAGS) 


WE BUY USED BAGS; pay frt. on 200 
or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Dept, 16, 
Springfield, Tlinois. 


Cloverland Magazine, 
Circulation Department, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 

Tell me, without obligation on my part, 
all about your spare time money-making 
plan: I have some spare time to sell for 
cash. : 


show a rapidly falling off in fertility 
and the complete running out of the 
stock. In 1913, 67 per cent of the fer- 
tile eggs hatched; in 1914, 49 per cent; 
in 1915, 41 per cent; in 1916, 18 per 
cent, and in 1917, none. The hatchabil- 
ity of the fertile eggs of other birds 
kept with these during the same years, 
and not inbred, remained about the 
same and did not show the rapid de- 
crease in fertility. 


In 1918 a new phase of the experi- 
ment was initiated. Close inbreeding 
was maintained again, but selection 
was now made for vigor and fertility. 
This has been carried on during two 
years only, but the stock is not show- 
ing the rapid decrease in fertility, and 
those in charge of the work expect 
that it will maintain its vigor. 

These experiments seem to show, ac- 
cording to L. J. Cole, head of the de- 
partment of genetics, that through 
cicse inbreeding a breeder may main- 
tain the quality he is selecting for, but 
he. is likely to lose other qualities. If 
he selects closely for color and type 


Egg Production 


TTO I. BERGH, superintendent of 
6) the North Central Experiment 

Station at Grand Rapids, Minn., 
has conducted a very interesting com- 
parison of egg production, using single 
comb White Leghorns, Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
White Orpingtons. 

Regarding this test Supt. 
says: 

“The egg and feed records in the 
table below is a summary of daily 
records covering a period of three 
years with four breeds kept under the 
same conditions of housing, feed and 
management. The different flocks had 
free access to the mash-feed hoppers 
at all times. Scratch feed was sup- 
plied according to their demands. 
Skim milk and buttermilk is included 
in the ‘feed consumed’ at one-sixth by 
weight. Green feeds such as potatoes, 
roots and cabbage are not included. 

“Tt is clear that the Leghorn is the 


Bergh 


he is likely to lose in vigor and fe 
ity. If he selects for vigor, it is 
cult, without large numbers, to main. 
tain the type. The first part of the 
university’s experiment produced birds 
of wonderful color, but in the second) 
phase the color is already going to) 
pieces. FZ 

It is a well known fact that all the | 
important breeds of live stock haye| 
been established by inbreeding. On| 
the other hmnd, many practical breed- | 
ers have had disastrous results in| 
using the same method. Experiments 
have likewise given contradictory re-| 
sults, depending upon the basis of ge- 
lection. 

A Harvard professor, in experiments — 
with many generations of fruit flies, | 
found no loss of fertility, if specimens _ 
were selected carefully. In the case of | 
rats, when he selected for color, he 
found that inbreeding reduced fertility. 
Another experimenter inbred rats, as) 
closely as brother and sister, for some i 
thirty generations, selecting for vigor, © 
and produced the largest type of eat | 
known. 


of Four Breeds 


outstanding egg laying breed among | 
those included in the test, and can be 
recommended for poultrymen who 
keep flocks mainly for egg produc- | 
tion. The Leghorn is pre-eminently | 
the breed for townspeople and for the 
man who is going into the poultry 
business for egg production in an ex- 
tensive way. The Leghorn hen not 
only produces more eggs, but she pro- 
duces larger eggs than either of the 
other breeds under test, and she does 
this on much less feed, which recom- 
mends her to the man who must keep) 
the flock penned in and for which the’ 
feed must be purchased. Leghorns) 
seldom become broody. 
“A test is now under way at this 
station comparing the different breeds 
for economical meat production, which 
when completed will give data on the 
four breeds both with regard to the 
production of poultry for meat as well 
as eggs. 


Poultry Record 


THREE-YEAR SUMMARY BY BREEDS 


Average number of eggs per hen by breeds 
Feed consumed per hen in pound ............ccceee 
Number of eggs produced per pound of feed 
Average weight of eggs, by breeds, in ounces 
Number of pounds of eggs laid per year . 
Average weight per hen in pounds 
Egg production of hen times her ow 
Value of eggs at 48c per GOZEN .......sccecseeee 
Value of feed used at $60.00 per ton .... 
Profit per hen above cost of feed 
Loss per hen above value of eggs 


ea: | ee. | 
| Single | 
Comb Rhode Barred 
White | Island Plymouth White 
eee Reds Rocks Orpingtons | 
sschesneues 121.91 104.82 
58.41 97.98 
2.35 1.08 
2.15 2.12 
16.38 13.38 
3.9 5.8 
4.2 2.4 
$4.87 $4.19 
achecde $1.75 $2.94 
$3.12 $1.25 
See See } 


Wisconsin Wool 


ISCONSIN sheepmen have or- 
ganized the Wisconsin Divi- 
sion of the Fleece Wool States 

Growers’ Association and have elected 
seven wool growers as a Board of Di- 
rectors to direct the handling of this 
year’s clip. 

They hope that by pooling and grad- 
ing their clips sheepmen of the state 
will realize more from their respective 
shares of the 4,000,000 to 3,000,000 
pounds of wool annually produced in 
the state. They have to assure them 
the experience of the pools in Wis- 
consin and adjoining states in 1919, 
when an increase of from 10 cents to 
15 cents a pound over local bids was 
realized by collective marketing and 
grading. While, for obvious reasons, 
they are not anticipating such added 
returns this year, they do recognize 
that the collective selling of wool upon 
a graded lasis is the fairest and, over 
a period of years, the most profitable 
method. 


The directors have issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“Wisconsin wools are entitled to, 
and should have a reputation upon 
the markets of the country and the 
officers of your association feel confi- 
dent that nothing will serve more to 
build such a name than the proper 


Pool Organized 


} 
grading, and collective selling of the 
state’s clips. 

‘Detailed information upon the 
shearing, handling and shipping Ol 
wools will be issued soon. In the 
meantime we believe every interested 
sheepman will be serving the best in 
terests of his fellow wool producers il 
he will acquaint them with the state 
wide plan. We urge that you secure 
and send us the names and addresses 
of as many as possible of the woo. 
producers in your county in order thal 
they may receive the information ant 
instructions as soon as printed. 

“Mr. L. C. Foster, Assistant Directoi 
of the State Marketing Division, wil 
be glad to visit any county to mee! 
with the sheepmen to explain method: 
of organizing as well as handling an¢ 
shipping the wool. Write him toda) 
if you want him to speak at such ¢ 
meeting. His address is: Marketins 
Division, State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 

“The association has contractet 
with the National Wool Warehoust 
and Storage Company of Chicag 


It agrees to grade, store. insure , 
five months), and sell the clip for: 


vantage. 
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Take Advantage of this Offer Now 


Renewal of Subscriptions 


Fs 7 


THE LABEL on the cover or wrapper indicates the month and year YOUR SUBSCRIP- 


TION EXPIRES. 


Look at it and then read our offer for renewals of subscriptions. 
renew your subscription at once, even if it does not expire with this issue. 


Then 
It will pay you, 


as rates may soon be advanced on account of the extremely high cost of paper, especially 
the quality of paper used in CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE. Your subscription will be ex- 


tended from any date on this offer. 
matter of time until CLOVERLAND may be forced to do likewise. 


Other publications are raising the price and it is only a 


Just now, however, 


we are in a position to make you a very attractive CLUBBING OFFER, if you will renew 
your subscription now. 
Of course, you do not want the service CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE is giving you in- 
terrupted, so it is a matter of double importance to you to watch for the expiration date 
of your subscription. 
You already have noted the many new features and departments that were added to 


READ These Remarkable Offers 
Choose Your Club by Number 


_ 


No. 


No. 


No. 


neu s 


. American Poultry Journal, 6 months, $ .50 


National Potato Magazine, 1 year.... 2.0 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year......... 1.00 
$3.50 

National Potato Magazine, 3 years.... $5.00 
Cloverland Magazine, 3 years........ 2.00 
$7.00 

American Poultry Journal, 6 months, a -50 
Cloverland Magazine, 3 yearS......... .00 
$2.50 

National Potato Magazine, 1 year.... $2.00 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year......... 1.00 
$3.00 

American Sheep Breeder, 1 year......, $1.50 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year......... 1.00 
$2.50 

American Poultry Journal, 6 months, $ .50 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year......... 1.00 
$1.50 

The Domestic Bee Keeper, 1 year.... $1.00 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year.......... 1.00 
$2.00 

The Dairy Farmer, 1 year............ $ .50 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year.......... 1.00 
$1.50 

| Lhe Dairy Farmer, 3 yearg........... $1.00 
Cloverland Magazine, 3 years.......... 2.00 
$3.00 

. American Sheep Breeder, 1 year...... $1.50 
National Potato Magazine, 1 year.... 2.00 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year......... 1.00 
$4.50 

American Poultry Journal, 6 months, $ .50 
American Sheep Breeder, 1 year...... 1.50 
Cloverland Magazine, 1 year......... 1.00 


| 


| 
| 


Our price 
for the three 


Our price 
for the two 


Our price 
for the two 


Our price 
for the two 


Our price 
for the two 


Our price 
for the two 


Our price 
for the two 


Our price 
for the two 


Our price 
for the two 


Our price 
for the three 


Our price 
for the three 


Our price 
for the six 


$3.00 
GRAND PRIZE OFFER 

. Cloverland Magazine, 1 year......... eas 
National Potato Magazine, 1 year. 2.00 

American Sheep Breeder, 1 year....... 1.50 

The Domestic Bee Keeper, 1 year... 1.00 

American Poultry Journal, 6 months, -50 

The Dairy Warmer, Lt year............ 50 


$1.75 
$3.50 
$2.25 
$1.50 


$1.85 


$1.25 


$1.50 
$1.25 


$2.20 


$2.50 


$2.00 


$4.45 
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CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE with 
the first of the year. These are 
only slight indications of what the 
Magazine will be in the future, as 
the publishers are sparing no ex- 
pense to make CLOVERLAND 
MAGAZINE the equal to any pub- 
lished, no matter how big or how 
expensive. 

We have been fortunate in club- 
bing with five national magazines, 
each covering a particular field of 
vital importance to every resident 
of Cloverland, and we are able to 
make you some decidedly attrac- 
tive offers in clubbing rates on re- 
newals if you ACT AT ONCE. 


“ACT NOW 208. COUPON’ 


SEND IT IN TODAY I 

I 

CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Circulation Department, 1] 
Menominee, Michigan. | 

lam enclosing’ the stim! of $2)... 0h cosets erieiass in payment | 


for my renewal of subscription to Cloverland Magazine included I 
in your special club offer No. 
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| 
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| Ia5> Be sure and write your complete address plainly. | 
(| 
{ Please mention briefly what you like about Cloverland Magazine: ) 
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UNDREDS of years ago when the 

giant. glacier swept southward 

from the Arctic, chiseled the 
shore lines of the Great Lakes, dotted 
the Central West with countless small- 
er lakes, and otherwise fashioned the 
contour of the country in the upper 
Mississippi Valley, this monster ice 
sheet very kindly 
deposited a part of 
its vast load in 
three distinct and 
separate sections of 
Cloverland —other- 


wise the Upper 
Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. 

You motorists 
who are familiar 
with the states of 


the central division, 
or who think you 
are familiar with 
those states north 
of the Mason and 
Dixon line and west 
, of Ohio to the 
Rockies, have some- 
thing to learn if 
you imagine that 
the rolling slopes of 
Indiana, the prair- 
ies of Illinois, or 
the gently undulat- 
ing topography of 
Iowa have all the charm that the maw 
imbued with the spirit of wanderlust 
can hope for. You who seek out the 
Rockies, the Adirondacks, the White, 
Green, Blue Ridge, or Cumberland 
mountains, secure in the belief that 
scenically there is nothing even ap- 
proaching mountainous in the environs 
of the Great Lakes, read and heed. 

Cloverland, a section which em- 
braces the entire fifteen counties of 
Upper Michigan, can justly be proud 
of its rugged iron ranges, of which 
there are three—the Menominee, Go- 
gebic and Marquette—that, separately, 
or as a whole, remind one of a minia- 
ture Colorado. You who have seen 
and gloried in Colorado’s Rockies will 
find the same enchantment, the same 
colorings, the same charm on the 
Michigan iron range. True, you will 
not find the extreme heights, the 
yawning chasms and the bald peaks 
nude of verdure of any kind. Here is 
a combination of rugged country with 
all the kaleidoscopic mantle of Nature, 
which she produces only in the lower 
altitudes. 


Linking these 


three ranges are 
roads, which, for continuously high 
grade and condition, the counterpart 
has not yet been found by the writer 
east of the Rockies. As has been said 
there are three distinct ranges, each 
with its especial charm, and hence it 
will be necessary to divide this story 
into three sections. 

There is no reason why the Menom- 
inee range should be given first con- 
sideration except that the tourist en- 
tering Cloverland by the Menominee 
gateway encounters it first. Menom- 
inee, being the easier and most popu- 
lar means of ingress into this fairy- 
land of the north, sees its tide of mo- 
tor traffic ever increasing. Let us as- 
sume, then, that you will choose to 
enter Cloverland via Menominee, if 
you decide to enter at all (it will be 
your loss if you don’t) and we will 
cover the Menominee range first. 

As the skyline of Menominee fades 
out of the rear view mirror on your 
spotlight, before you will stretch 
something over forty miles of perfect 
road, straight as an arrow, pleading 
with you to induce your motor to sing 
its song of the highway in ragtime, 
jazz tempo. When Wisconsin’s fa- 
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The Scenic Boulevard That Links 
Together Michigan’s Iron Ranges 


By WILLIAM K. GIBBS 


mous Route 15 along the shore of 
Green bay crosses the Michigan-Wis- 
consin line it becomes the Cloverland 
Trail. 

Some places the woodsman’s axe has 
laid bare the countryside; in others 
there are stands of heavy timber. Hab- 
itation is scarce, but the road is ex- 


is Escanaba, Manistique, the Soo and 
several other prominent Lake Superi- 
or ports. To the left is the Menom- 
inee range and still farther, the Go- 
gebic. 

The principal city of the Menom- 
inee range is Iron Mountain, about 
thirty miles west of Spalding. Almost 


Lower Twin Falls of the Menominee River Near Iron Mountain 


cellent macadam and the visionary 
narrowing stretches far in the distance 
beckon you on and are as elusive as 
the rainbow end until you reach Spald- 
ing and join the east and west trunk 
line through Cloverland. To the right 


from the moment you leave Spalding 
you begin climbing through forests 
which bring home to you what Long- 
fellow meant when he penned the first 
lines of “Acadia:” ‘This is the forest 
primeval—”. 


ap? ips 


No Other Driveway Like This in the World—a Macadam Road Through 
. Fifty Miles of Virgin Forest 


Glimpses of Tamarack Lake from Cloverland Trail Over the Tree Tops 


Like all mountain roads wh ea 
never seem ina hurry to get anywhere, 
that is, they wind about and seem 
certain where they will go next, | 
Cloverland trail wends its serpen 
way westward. You rise some 1,6 
feet between Spalding and Iron Mo 
tain. 


00 


If you have eve 
been in a position 
truthfully to repes 
the famous Pe 
ing phrase, “Lafay-| 
ette, we are here,” 
you very likely are 
familiar with the) 
layout of streets in) 
European rigs 
If you haven’t b 
across, mayhap 
movies have sho 
you. If neither ol 
these suppositi 
are true, your firsi 
‘glimpse of Vulcan) 
twenty miles wesi 
of Spalding, will be 
a surprise. House: 
are built right w 
to the edge of 
road or street 
the street is | 
crooked that y 
are fortunate if 
can see more t 
a block or two of it at one time. Hyer 
the houses—miners’ abodes—are pecu 
liar in construction. If you were §1 
denly dropped down in Norm O 
Flanders you could find x@ ting 
unique or similar. 


What is true of _ Vulcan andl 


its neighboring mining town of 
way, built so close together that 
limits seem to merge. Some sel 
miles beyond you come to the rim 0 
a bowl, in the bottom of which nestle 
the city of Iron Mountain, home of 
deepest iron mine in the Menom 1 
range, and a town with the distinctio 
of having three good sized lakes wit! 
in its limits. 
Iron mining began in the Iron Mout 
tain district some thirty-three y 
ago and the average annual product 
now approximates 3,000,000 tons. 
Oliver interests produce the bulk ¢ 
this tonnage, but there are severé 
other companies producing. 
Mountain is what I would call a 
ical mining town of the better clas 
It is not so very much unlike su 
mining towns in the Colorado Rocki 
as Leadville, Salida and Cripple Cre 
although, of course, the altitude 
lower and the mantle of vegetal 
surrounding seems more colorful. 
Dickinson county, of which 
Mountain is the capital city, does 1 
lack for any of the charms which tou 
ists expect to find. Fine fishing 
both trout and their scaly brother 
interests many disciples of Isaak 
ton throughout the season. Campi 
places are many along the woode 
shores of lakes and streams. | 
Nature has been kind in furnishil 


41 
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some rare and beautiful falls in th 


of the Menominee river, three 0 
up the river from Iron Mountain. 
is found the Peninsula power pla 
hydro-electrical station of no 
calibre. Just above the power Pp 
the Cloverland trail to the 
crosses the broad expanse of the 
nominee into Wisconsin, coming | 
into the Wolverine state just west 
Florence, Wis. 

Another interesting sight is 
Lower Falls of the Menominee, 


(Continued on page 30) 


the Lure of 


Cloverlands 


Torests é Stream 


'WHA’JA KNOW ABOUT TROUT? 


By EATON SHORT 


best waters east of the Rockies. 
Let’s go! 
Never mind the cool nights and the 
raw winds that sometimes blow off 
Superior. Now is the time to get the 
r big fellows. The streams may be a 
| little high, the swamps may be filled 
' with water, the going is hard, but 
what’s the difference when we fill the 
‘ basket with a bunch of beauties—the 
' kind that puts up the gamiest fight 
' and has the brightest spots and pret- 
| tiest shades. 

Yes, I’m talking about rainbows. 
And I’m talking about speckled trout, 
and brook trout, and salmon trout. 
We'll talk about bass, and pike, and 


| Tt: trout season is open in the 
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cording to season, and a fly juggled 
on top of the water or even sunk out 
of the fly season is more apt to be re- 
garded by the wily trout as a curi- 
osity and a thing to be shunned rath- 
er than a tempting morsal. Get close 
to nature yourself and bait with the 
food trout approve of at this time of 
year. 

About the best bait at this time of 
year is the white grub found in de- 
cayed stumps and logs. It’s a job to 
dig them out but you get big returns. 

Then, there is another little white 
worm, or grub, that may be found 
huddled up in the curly bark of alders 
and birch that is a natural feed for 
trout early in the season. 


|pickerel, and muskies in June and 
July, August and September, but it’s 
‘trout now, nothing but trout. 
_ This is the season when trout are 
'best, when they are solid as a rock 
and fight the hardest, when the big 
/ fellows shove the little fellows into 
| obscurity. They’re all there, waiting 
, for you, and you can get them if you 
That’s it—if you know 


| know how. 
, how. 

, Let me give you a few tips on this 
“Inowing how part of early trout fish- 
‘ing. But first, what do you know 
, about trout? 

There are few flies at this season 
, of the year, so don’t waste all day or 
_a lot of precious time trying out all 
| the flies in your case. Trout feed ac- 


There is No Crime in Baiting a Wet Fly 


You see, these grubs begin to move 
about early in the season, and are 
washed into the streams. Trout know 
them. 


The common angle worm also is 
good trout bait at this time of year, 
but the white wood grubs are better. 
Don’t coniuse these grubs with the 
big fat grubs of the manure pile, 
which are good only for sunfish, perch, 
bullheads and rough fish. 


If you can’t find wood grubs, or 
haven’t the time to get them, or you 
are too lazy to dig them out, a sub- 
stitute may be made of fat pork or 
fat bacon. Cut the fat into strips 
about the size of a grub, and some- 
times it will work fine. But at times 
it seems that the trout know you are 
fooling them, and pass up pork like 
a Jew. 

There is one other little trick that 
some times makes a hit with trout 
early in the spring. Put a little piece 
of red beef, or a bit of fat pork on the 
point of a fly hook, and fish deep. 


Of course minnows are good, and 
sometimes you make a hit with small 
crabs, but minnows are better. A 
trout is the most vicious canabal in 
the waters, but feeding on fellow in- 
habitants appears to become nausiat- 
ing at times, and they crave some- 
thing from the woods or soil-grubs, 
bugs and worms. Flies come later. 

These pointers do not follow the 
catalogue. Neither do boys and Indi- 
ans. But they catch trout because 
they live close to nature, they observe 
nature’s ways, and take their fishing 
cues from nature, 


Grand Hotel, Mackinac Islarid, Mich) 


Mackinac Island 


The 


Summer Resort 


of America 


& 


Ohe art work of nature, Indian legend, and panoramic scenes 
that have made history in time of war and in time of peace all 
blend in harmonious welcome to tourists entering Cloverland 
through the southeast gateway, or bid adieu to the traveler 
after a sojourn at the wonderful Mackinac Island. 


The island is justly famed for its scenery. The heights 
command views of sea and shore, ever changing with the vary~ 
ing lights and shades of the hours and the movements of pass~ 
ing ships. Well kept roads — thirty miles of them—lead in 
various directions from the village, through the woods, amid 
curious rock formations, now along, the edge of the bluff with 
vistas of the lake, and again to some open outlook, whence the 

- panorama is bounded only by the limitations of vision. There 
are glens and ravines innumerable; Open spaces which were 
the ancient gardens of the Indians; and delectable parks, whose 
clumps of shrubs and trees are so effectively arranged that one 
at first thought credits the artistic effect to the skill of the land- 
scape artist rather than to the caprice of nature. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


GRAND HOTEL COMPANY 
MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. 


LOGAN BALLARD, President CHARLES A. HOLDEN, General Manager 


AMAZONS End 
Tire Troubles 


THE true story of AMAZON goodness is 
told in action rather than in words. 


THE fact that men who have used AMAZON 
Tires will use no others is the best evidence 
of the satisfaction AMAZON Tires render. 


Amazon Tires deliver the full measure of 
mileage you would rightfully expect from 
high quality tires. 


Buy Amazons and end your tire troubles. 


DEALERS: Write for our proposition 


NORTHERN HARDWARE & 
SuppLy COMPANY 


Menominee, Mich. 


Amazon Native Emptying Cup of Rubber Latex 
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“SSHEEPMANAGEMENT” 


By Prof. Frank Kleinheinz 


The Noted’Sheep Judge and Expert of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Madison 


ROF. Klein- 

heinz has 
had thirty years 
practical experi- 
ence in handling 
breeding, feed- 
ing and judging 
sheep. He has 
judged sheep at 
the Internation- 
al Live Stock 
exposition at 
Chicago, many 
state fairs and 
numerous coun- 
ty and district 
exhibitions. For 
thirty years he 
has had charge 
of the sheep di- 
vision of the 
Animal Hus- 
bandry Depart- 
ment of Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural 


Coliege. He is 
one of the best 
recognized auth- 
orities on sheep 
in the United 
States and en- 
joys a splendid 
reputation 
abroad. 


4 Bears splen- 
did book of 
320 pages, illus- 
trated with 100 
fine plates on— 


Sheep 
Management 
Breeds and 


Judging 
Price $1.60 


This is a book any farmer now raising sheep, or any 
farmer contemplating sheep raising SHOULD have. 


. ADDRESS: 
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(Continued from page 28) 


and one-half miles south of Iron Moun- 
tain. This is the home of the Hy- 
draulic Works, which furnishes power 
and air in the mines. 

Spread Eagle lakes, seven miles 
west of Iron Mountain, are a mecca 
for tourists. Thirteen distinct bodies 
of water, the sheen of which is like 
molten silver, stretch over the land- 
scape in such a way that, were you to 
see them all from an airplane would 
remind you of the eagle on American 
coins from the mouth of which floats 
a banner bearing the legend: “E Plu- 
ribus Unum.” Even the legend holds 
true of Spread Hagle lakes—they are 
“one formed of many.” 


Many cottages, good fishing, camp- 
ing and hunting can be had at Spread 
HKagle and in the vicinity. 

If you were thoughtful and brought 
along the old golf sticks you are for- 
tunate; if you did not bring them— 
well—you will regret it when you see 
the Pine Grove golf course. If you 
stop at the Hotel Milliman, which you 
probably will, C. H. Milliman will hard- 
ly let you get away without seeing the 
course. As nearly as I could gather 
C. H. golfs not a little. 

From various sources information 
came to me that the Pine Grove links 
took precedence in “sportiness” over 
any other in this country. World’s 
champions have played there and have 
declared even Scotland offers nothing 
better. The fairways have been verit- 
ably hewn out of a pine forest, the 
greens have the velvet appearance of 
any you find at the millionaires’ ex- 
clusive club, the hazards are many 
and if a slang expression may be par- 
doned, they are “some” hazards. Some 
of the fairways follow up and around 
the periphery of a hill. A hook or a 
slice might help, but it is best to stay 
out of the rough for once in, you might 
as well drop another ball and proceed. 
You are certainly in the woods when 
you get in the rough here. 

Many golf enthusiasts come each 
year from remote parts of the coun- 
try in order to play on this course be- 
cause it is unique in the realm of golf. 
Then, again, aside from the magnetic 
attraction mentioned, the odor of pine 
and balsam has a soothing effect on 
the nerves and makes for a better 
game. The club house is ample and 
the tourist is welcome; he needs no 
invitation and his is the loss if he 
does not cover the nine holes at least 
once. : 

Adjoining the Pine Grove golf links 
is a deer park where various wild 
gamé can be found and studied. Pheas- 
ants, white guinea hens also are quar- 
tered here at the expense of philan- 
thropie Iron Mountainites. 

So much for the center of the Me- 
nominee iron range. We must be get- 
ting along west to the Gogebic, but 
there is so much of interest along the 
Cloverland Trail between the two 
ranges that one senses Nature at her 
best and tarries long if time permits. 

You follow the Menominee river 
west, part of the time on the Wiscon- 
sin side, the remainder on the Michi- 
gan side. The river forms the state 
boundary. 

The western end of the Menominee 
range lies in Iron county just west of 
Dickinson. Crystal Falls, Iron River, 
Stambaugh ‘and other smaller towns 
along the Cloverland Trail add their 
quota to the millions of tons of iron 
ore coming out of the iron region. 
Lumbering, too, is one of the leading 
industries. 

The Balkan mine at Alpha, just be- 
fore you reach Crystal Falls, is the 
largest open pit mine south of the Go- 
gebic range. West of Crystal Falls 
five miles is the Fortune chain of 
lakes, where there are many cottages 
and plenty of camping and boarding 
accommodations for tourists. A few 
miles farther is the road ieading off 
the Cloverland Trail to Chicagoan 
lake, which promises to be one of the 
coming recreation points on the south 
side of the peninsula, rivalling the 
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popularity of Lake Gogebic, 2] 
known to resorters of the Midd 
West. Chicagoan lake is four miles 
long and about a mile and one-half) 
wide. Surrounded by virgin forests ©; 
every side, this lake offers fine fishi 
and buthinge. Opportunities to ¢ 
are plentiful ¢nd ther. are some cot- 
tages. A prolact is under way to bui 
a notel, a laree number of cottages 
a pavilion or the soutn shore to. 
ready next summer. 
Iron River, a prosperous min 
town of more than twenty min 
comes next on the way to the Gogek 
range. Leaving Iron River you beg 
a drive through magnificent timb 
lining either side of ,the trail a 
forming an archway of verdu 
through which the shafts of. sunl 
piercing the leafy canopy throw 
tastic pictures and a network of sh 
ows over the smooth white surface of, 
the road. Tourists never get ove 
singing the praises of this part of the 
Cloverland Trail. } 
Splendid gravel smooth and hard 
as the old pikes common to the 
before the gasoline vehicle was | 
swaddling clothes, winds through 
heritage of nature, first on the s 
mit of a lofty hill, then dipping in # 
valley, crossing and recrossing num 
ous trout streams with an occasiona 
glimpse of a beautiful lake or a bath 
ing pool for deer, on and on thro 
densely shaded stretches of awe > 
spiring silence, for the axe never h 
touched this enormous tract of 
ber except for the four-rod blazed t 
that connects the east and west of 
Cloverland. Deer, rabbits, porcupines 
gophers, squirrels, partridge and coun 
less varieties of birds are seen with 
increasing frequency as you go deepe 
into this forest primeval. 
Golden and Tamarack lakes are th be 
two largest lakes on the Cloverlai 
Trail in Iron county. Tamarack is a 
the line between Iron and Gogebic 
counties. What has been said of t 
road between Iron River and the Iron 
county line holds equally true in Go 
gebic. In the vicinity of Watersmeet 
the road builders left a giant pine tr 
in the middle of the road like a safety 
island in a boulevard. This lonesome 
veteran of the forest stands like a 
mighty sentinel to guard its sma 
brothers. ' 
Miles and miles with nothing but 
woods on either side and a boulevard) 
under you—occasionally a patch of 
blue shining through the leafy cano 
of green overhead. Would you spe 
through such scenery as this? The 
road permits, there is no country con- 
stable to raise a warning hand, in fa 
there is scarcely anyone to be seen 
except brother motorists, but some 
how you are loathe to leave this fores 
wonderland. You take your time a 
make it last as long as possible. 
From Watersmeet you begin clin 
ing again; climbing toward the Go 
gebic range. All the route is W 
marked and some five or six miles | 
fore reaching Marenisco a road to the 
right leads down to Lake Gogebie, 4 
superb body of water with thickly 
wooded shores. Here is a favor 
week-end spot for people of the W 
dle West. Special trains run in fr 
the Twin Cities, Chicago and Wise 
sin points. Good hotel accomm 
tions and plenty of cottages make 
lake resort especially attractive. p 
lake is but three miles off the Clove 
land Trail and anyone is well repaid 
for the time in making the side tr 
if only to view the lake and its sw 
roundings. 
When Lake Gogebic interest V 
but it never does, and-you leave 
because you have no more time, hea 
your car for the open road and D 
up the Cloverland Trail again wh 
you left it. Five or six miles bru 
you to Marenisco where you cross 
Presque Isle river, a beautiful stre 
and a paradise for campers and | 
rods. - 
If any road can be called a sp 
way, Gogebic county roads deserve 


. OneVisconsin County 
alone will send over 400 
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TheWisconsin State Fair aims at 
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|name, For years this county has been 

the lumberman’s mint and the iron 
miner’s treasure trove. Millions of 
oe have been taken from Nature 
here and a generous part of this 
wealth has gone toward making high- 
| ways that are second to none in this 
‘country. No matter whether you wish 
;to hunt, fish, smell the delicious odor 
‘of pine or hemlock, Gogebic county 
and the Gogebic range is the place. 
| It’s just a bit of heaven that you can’t 
afford to miss. Climate is ideal; early 
dawns, prolonged twilights, cool nights 
‘make it the spot you have dreamed of 
so often and found so seldom. 


The first indication of mining that 
greets the eye as you go west from 
\Marenisco is the famous open pit 
‘/mines at Wakefield. Here are the larg- 
est and practically the only open pit 
)mines in the whole Upper Michigan 
iron ranges. Perhaps I had better ex- 
‘plain the difference between open pit 
mining and underground mining. That 
_ sentence is explanatory in itself. In 
/open pit mining the surface earth is 
removed to the beds of ore and all of 
the mining is done by steam shovel. 
A glance at the Wakefield mines re- 
/minds one of the Culebra Cut in the 
/Panama Canal, with which everyone 
\is familiar either through having seen 
‘the canal or having seen it in photo- 
‘graph and movies. 


| Most of the iron mining in Michigan 
‘is underground, that is, a shaft is sunk 
‘and the ore hoisted by means of cable 
and mammoth buckets. In Wakefield, 
however, the steam shovel picks up 
‘the ore and deposits it on the cars or 
[Bigeeside of railway sidings ready for 
loading on cars. Practically all of the 
‘mining on the Mesaba range in North- 
ern Minnesota is open pit work. This 
jis the most inexpensive form of iron 
\mining and the Mvsaba range pro- 
duces four-fifths of the ore that finds 
‘its way down through the lakes to the 
smelters and furnaces of Gary, South 
|Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
jother points famous for their steel 
mills. Wakefield is the one example 
mm a large scale to be found in Michi- 
nm where the least expensive form 
ining can be studied. 
} Bessemer, a few miles to the west 
- akefield, is a big producer of iron 
p The name “Bessemer” is com- 
nonly known throughout the world. 
emer, as a name, means to iron 
- sterling means to silver. It is 


‘Falls. 
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the trade name for the best quality of 
steel products. Whether the city of 
Bessemer took its name from the trade 
cognomen, or the grade of steel had 
its derivation from the city, I shall not 
attempt to tell you. The topography 
of the country between Wakefield and 
Bessemer, and on to Ironwood, the 
third member of the trio of cities that 
go to make up the Gogebic range pro- 
ducing points, is rugged. Chiseled by 
Nature, the rocky crags, precipitous 
declevities and deep ravines, mostly 
clothed in a mantle of vegetation, re- 
mind one so much of the Rockies. I 
know of no expression I could coin 
that would be more interpretive than: 
“the miniature Colorado of Upper 
Michigan.” 

Whereas, a veritable boulevard links 
the Menominee range with the Goge- 
bic, extending through Wakefield and 
on to Bessemer, nothing but the ad- 
jective “super” fits the boulevard con- 
necting Bessemer with Ironwood, the 
latter city being the metropolis of the 
Gogebic range and promising soon to 
te the metropolis of Upper Michigan. 

Ironwood, the name signifies its in- 
dustries—iron and wood, or wood prod- 
ucts. Eleven million tons of iron ore 
come from the Gogebic range annual- 
ly, practically all finding its way to 


eastern points through the port of 
Ashland, Wis. 
Ironwood has a true vaiuation of 


over $30,000,000 and it is dependent 
upon the operation of the Newport, 
Norrie, Papbst and Ashland mines for 
its existence. 

It will be equally as interesting to 
retrace your way back through the trio 
of iron cities on the Gogebic range and 
retracing will be necessary if you 
would visit ‘the Marquette range, 
which lies south and west of Mar- 
quette. Let us suppose then, that we 
have retraced our steps to Crystal 
Then we take another road to 
Sagola and thence north through en- 
chanting forests on the right and left 
—forests.,with the virginity of the six- 
ties—and to the front and rear the 
modernization of a macadamized high- 
way. 

Before entering the Marquette range 
digress fora moment, while I tell you 
that Lake:Michigamme is but five 
miles west’: of Humboldt. The charms 
of Michigamme are a story in them- 
selves, but right here let me say that 
you cannot afford to overlook this 
sheet of water with its fifty-five miles 
of shore line and thirty-two islands 
which stud its surface like the jewels 
in.a sunburst. “Twere paradise, 
enow,” Omar might have rhymed of 
Michigamme had his habitat been Clo- 
erland instead of Persia. 

You probably have discovered that 
names of towns, lakes, rivers and 
mines in Upper Michigan are mostly 
of Indian and French derivation and 
the two principal cities of the Mar- 
quette range are not exceptions. Ish- 
peming, which is the largest of the 
cities in this iron-producing region. 
was given its name by the Indians and 
means “big heaven,” or “high heaven,” 


this name being given because of its. 


high altitude—1,402 feet—while its 
neighbor, although the line of demar- 
cation is less pronounced than is the 
imaginary line between “big heaven,” 
and “little hell,’ the more-expressive- 
than-descriptive meaning given by the 
Indians to the word ,“Negaunee.” Ne- 
gaunee bears the distinction of being 
the point where the first iron ore was 
discovered in Michigan and a monu- 
ment marks the spot. The inscription 
on this monument bears this legend: 


“This monument was erected by 
the Jackson Iron Company in Octo- 
ber, 1904, to mark the first discovery 
of iron ore in the Lake Superior re- 
gion. The exact spot is 300 feet north- 
easterly from this monument to an 
iron post. The ore was found under 
the roots of a fallen pine tree in 
June, 1845, by Marji Gesick, a chief 
of the Chippewa tribe of Indians. 
The land was secured by a mining 
‘permit’ and the property was subse- 
quently developed by the Jackson 


Mining Company, organized July 23, 
1845.” 
Here, then, was the modest begin- 


ning of iron mining in the Lake Su- 
perior region that has developed into 
a mammoth industry. Mining really 
began in earnest here in 1856 and 
1857. A few small shipments were 
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This Beautiful Number Seven 


(Also many other styles. 


Write for Catalogue) 


Que ~PHONOGRAPH 


Costs no more than 
Ordinary 
Phonograph 


In mahogany, 
Height 41% inches. 
dealer, or send cash 


fumed or golden 


With 24 Selections 


$135.20 


oak finish, 


At any authorized Pathe 
with order to 


Morley-Murphy Hdw. Co. 


(Authorized Distributors) 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


TO MERCHANTS desirous and capable of handling a really high-class proposition 
of national prestige, the Pathe phonograph most prominently commends itself 


made in 1852 and Marquette began 
shipping ore regularly in 1856. Mesaba, 
Gogebic, Menominee and Marquette 
produce the bulk of the country’s sup- 
ply of iron, about one-fifth of the total 
production of the four ranges coming 
from the three latter mentioned. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
is the largest producer of iron in this 
district outside the Steel Corporation. 


Its chief workers are in Ishpeming, . 


but the ramifications of this company 
are many and their interests are 
stretched along both Superior and 
Michigan shores. Not only is the com- 
pany an iron producer, but it has vast 
lumber interests as. well. 

Ishpeming is the center of the min- 
ing activities in the Marquette range 
and is a model mining town. The 
mining organizations offer prizes for 
the best kept premises, the best vine- 
planting, window boxes, gardening 
and vegetable gardens. The streets 
of the city are ideal. Practically every 
miner owns his own home. 


The famous Cliffs Drive, beginning 
and ending in Ishpeming, is noted for 
its scenic beauty, circling the highest 
points and affording an excellent view 
of the surrounding country. There are 
many lakes of interest, but Michi- 
gamme, mentioned previously, leads 
them all in size and beauty. 


Besides iron, the Marquette range 
produces some very rare Verde an- 
tique marble; also gold and silver, 
though these are not produced in quan- 
tities. 

To Marquette range, as has been 
said, the honor goes of producing the 
first iron ore. Menominee was second, 
having produced the first ore in 1873 
and had its first shipment in 1877. Go- 
gebic was the last range to begin pro- 
ducing, its activities having begun in 
1883, its first shipments coming in 
1886. 

The Cloverland iron range embraces 
some of the finest scenery to be found 
throughout the great central west and 
is on a par with any point in the Unit- 


ed States for grandeur and beauty. In 
the Rockies you are appalled by the 
magnitude of the towering crags and 
yawning chasms. You feel so insig- 
nificant; realize how small a part of 
the world you really are. Here in the 
Cloverland iron ranges you find things 
more your own size, so to speak. No 
one will say to you: “See that peak, 
yonder; that’s 14,103% feet above sea 
level.” In the West they pride them- 
selves on height. In Cloverland you 
get the real beauty of mountain color- 
ings, brought sufficiently near for you 
to admire at close range. Moses had 
to stand on the mountain and view 
the promised land from afar, much the 
same as you have to do in the Rockies. 
Here you can go Moses one better; 
you not only can view from afar, but 
you can get right into this treasure 
trove of nature, seek out her rendez- 
vous, in short, her secrets are before 
you like an open book. 


Have Disposed of 
Farm and Must Sell 
At Once the Follow- 
ing Sheep: 


Approximately 185 Breed- 
ing Ewes with Lambs or will 
lamb at an early date. 65 
Yearling Ewes. 5 Register-| 
ed Shropshire Rams. Will 
sell all or part. Price is ab- 
solutely right. 


WRITE OR WIRE 


C. W. HAMILTON, 


Westboro, Wisconsin 
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The Budget System 
For Household Expenses 


budget is a carefully studied plan for re- 

cA ducing expenses and increasing savings. 

By this system it is determined in advance how 
income will be used. 


The following budget apportioning income was 
prepared by an authority on household 
economics: 


Rent—Not more than 25% 
Food—From 25 to 40% 
Clothing—From 15 to 20% 
Operating—From 6 to 18% 
Advancement—From 1 to 15% 
Savings—From 2 to 15% 


The above will serve for a working basis. 
Changes can be made to suit individual re- 
quirements. The more the expense items are 
reduced the greater will be the savings. De- 
posit yours in your local bank. 


FirsT WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


-Milwaukee:-- 


E are keenly interested in the 
development of the agricultural 
and grazing opportunities of Cloverland. 
What helps any part of this Empire 

of the North helps it all. 


Calumet ¢ Hecla Mining 
Company 


JAMES MacNAUGHTON 


Vice-president and General Manager 


CALUMET 


MICHIGAN 


Fellowship and Settlement 


By HENRY A. PERRY 


ARM settlement today is an entire- 

ly different problem than existed 

two generations ago. All things 
have changed within the last forty or 
fifty years, with the possible exception 
of methods of farm settlement. The 
same old beaten paths are followed to 
obtain farm settlers in most sections 
of the undeveloped portions of states. 
Commercial organizations in the cities 
have pointed with pride to choice ex- 
hibits of agricultural products gath- 
ered from its surrounding country or 
from over the state as an example of 
what could be done, but the obtaining 
of settlers has been left to real estate 
operators, good and bad. Some have 
maintained a sort of development di- 
vision, but the work of these special 
departments consisted largely of pub: 
lishing perfunctory literature, gather- 
ing exhibits and telling their own city 
folks what wonderful crops are grown 
in their own state! Little or nothing 
was done to seek out prospective set- 
tlers, and still less was done to help 
the settler who happened to stray into 
the state, or was induced to buy land 
by some real estate agent or coloniza- 
tion promotor working on a percent- 
age basis of all the cash he could ex- 
tract from the new-comer. 

When Cloverland Magazine was 
launched a few years ago to enter an 
unknown field for a publication—the 
actual development of a vast area of 
idle, unproductive land, but which 
would yield tremendous wealth an- 
nually if properly settled, it found old 
precedents to smash, old methods to 
obliterate, old “systems” of obtaining 
settlers to abolish, and that new stand- 
ards must be set up, new policies 
adopted, the latent power of commer- 
cial associations for land development 
utilized and made effective. 

As the new issues were presented to 
these organizations, the business men 
with vision grasped the significance of 
this new order of things, believed in 
the new policy, and many commercial 
bodies joined the co-operative forces 
of the magazine in a united effort to 
bring into this ‘new country” experi- 
enced stockmen from the west and 
experienced farmers from regions to 
the south where abnormal land prices 
precluded tenants from owning their 
own farms, or small owners from ex- 
tending agricultural enterprises for 
their own benefit. 

Quickly following the participation 
of commercial associations in the new 
plan for obtaining ranchers and set- 
tlers, the plan that has been so highly 
successful, came county boards of su- 
pervisors as active agencies for bring- 
ing immigration direct to their respec- 
tive counties. State boards and com- 
missions simultaneously fell into line 
with the new way of obtaining settlers 
—going out after them and bringing 
them in—and thus a great co-opera- 
tive organization has been built up 
within the last three years, with Clo- 
verland Magazine and its organization 
as the nucleus. This co-operative ef- 
fort brings together the progressive 
forces of the three great states of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
for the common good of all, and at the 
same time enables each commercial 
body or county board to obtain for its 
own community definite results in the 


Boys’ and Girls’ 


Only one correct answer was received for the “How Much Are Eggs” prob 
lem in the April number of CLovERLAND Macazine. Allan J. Grant, of Goodman 
Wisconsin, gave the sek te answer and wins the $5 prize. Following is th 


answer: 


Mary got 16 eggs for 24 cents, being 18 cents a dozen. Had there been 
zs for 24 cents the price would have been 16 cents a dozen. 


Following is the puzzle for this month: - 


How fast was the horse walking? 


I was walking along a country road steadily at the rate of four mile: 
hour. I saw a horse and cart going in the same direction, and when I saw th 
they were exactly 220 yards in front of me. I overtook them in 15 mim 


At what rate was the horse walking? 


"t= ae 


May, 


form of new settlers—the most valu 
able asset to any district in Clove; 
land. 

The machinery for obtaining the big’ 
live stock operators from the west and 
the practical farmers from the Cor | 
Belt states, is now in fairly good work | 
ing order, it has already accomplished 
tremendous results and still bigge 
results will be noted this year, 
next year, and years to come. 
now, another important matter has de- 
veloped with the immigration to Cle 
verland. The settler and rancher often 
needs assistance in finances; advice 
as to methods of farming and kinds 
crops to be grown; advice as to fee 
ing, breeding and housing sheep and 
cattle; advice as to markets; soci 
bility of neighbors. i 

The settlers should be regarded v 
utmost concern by the community and 
state. Banking connections and a 
commodations may easily be negoti 
ated, there is a county agent in nearl 
every county in Cloverland ready a 
willing to give the settler advice on 
local problems of agriculture and lij 
stock production, and the dispositior 
of all communities is to be neighbo 
ly, but there is lacking organiz 
methods of extending these servic 
courtesies and kindly considerations 
to the new-comer. It is a matter for 
each community to adjust for itself. 

The settler doesn’t want to be ¢ 
ried about on a silver platter, nor do 
he expect to be—he is more apt 
enter this new country with full ex. 
pectation of carving out his own fu 
ture, independent and alone. How 
much more appreciative is he, then, if 
he finds he has brought his family 
into a community that quickly exten¢ 
the hand of friendship, that his new 


. 
. 


neighbors are interested in him and 


anxious to help him, that the state a 
county in which he has located pro 
vides the services of an expert agi 
culturist and stockman free of char, 
that the banks are willing to pilot h 
through some of the difficulties 
may encounter in becoming est 
lished. 
This spirit of service to the strang 
may be found anywhere in Cloverla 
but it has not an organized way 0: 
presenting itself, of making itself elt 
when the new-comer arrives. The set. 
tler and rancher finds out all the 
things eventually, but how much bet 
ter would he be for each community 
to attend to this detail for him in ad 
vance of his coming. It will result i 
more settlers and quicker assimilati 
of settlers—which, after all, is 
most important phase of the en 
immigration problem. The _ pern 
nency of the settler is the objec 
of all development enterprises, ‘an 
make the new settler permanent 
necessary for the old settlers to 
him every encouragement for the fi 
few years which are very apt to 
filled with his greatest hardships 
most serious attacks of home-sickne 
Communities that adopt this bro 
liberal, kindly policy, and make 
known to the settler immediately up 
his arrival, will find in a short p 
of time that it pays big dividends 
‘development of farms and ran 
and more new settlers from the 
neighborhood of the first new set 
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without saying that a breed- 
ould seek high class foundation 
‘or his herd. The true type of 
olstein-Friesian breed is tech- 
Ned the milk and beef form. 
ecially strong in all vital par- 
The bones are fine, com- 
the size, and the chine 
strong, compared with the 
sharp chine of the extreme 
j nae loin and hips are 


Reriesperat with the angu- 
ally shown in the milk form. 
is roomy and the thighs and 
ll apart. Passing forward, 
shoulders are smoother and more 
an in the milk form, but of 
sight than in the beef form. 
t is not so wide and low as 
beet form, and the chest is not 
, but the width of the beef 
ough at the heart is closely 
. In the milk form the abdo- 
* sually swung low, and the ribs 
; but in the milk and beef 
ribs are wider sprung, and 
men more trimly held up, 
less capacious. The gen- 
earance of the bull is strongly 
ne, but that of the cow is no 
inine than in the milk form. 
ue type of the breed is very 
delineated in the scale of 
he Holland type, which is 
lined in the scale of points, is 
centuries of selection and 
and it has distinguished 
‘in all parts of the world. 
~eome the marvelous and 
roduction or yield, and the 
istic tendencies of powerful 


‘ ind perfect assimilation of 


ng to impress the casual 


_ Sadie Gerben, a World-Famous Producer 


e size in the Holstein is. 


4 Cava ' > FP, 
! ‘ 


‘riesian faa. Grass to Cash 


(Continued from page 5) 


observer, and its importance should 
never be disregarded. To this form 
of these cattle is due their extraordi- 
nary constitutional vigor or vital force, 
and it «affects all their relations to 
their food, care and productions. 

This breed excels in milk produc- 
tion, is superior for veal production, 
and valuable for beef production. For 
generations the natural conditions un- 
der which these cattle have been de- 
veloped have been most favorable for 
this combination of qualities. Looking 
upcn one of its model cows, the broad 
loin and rump séem just the place for 
the growth of the finest quality of 
beef and the fit support of the capa- 
cious udder. The straight quarters 
and well rounded body cannot detract 
from milk production. The calves are 
large at birth, and they grow and fat- 
ten with greal rapidity. The breed- 
ers in Holland and Friesland have al- 
ways avoided in-and-in breeding. 

There can be no profit in animals 
that consume only the food necessary 
for support. The more they can con- 
sume, digest, and assimilate, above 
this, the more profitable. Another es- 
sential feature is that dairy animals 
should by no means be choice in the 
quality of their food. Cows that will 
frecly consume the roughage of our 
farms and trapnsmute it into valuable 
products —milk, butter, veal, beef— 
are more valuable than those that re- 
quire the costlier commercial feeds. 
Hoistein cattle, from calfhood upward, 
“are by no means choice in the quality 
of their food.” In their native coun- 


try they generally begin taking skim 


milk, usually more or less sour, at the 
age of from three to six days. Many 
of the breeders in America begin thus 
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Invites Accounts from the 


Stockmen of 
Cloverland 


Capital and Surplus, $500,000.00 
Undivided Profits, $50,000.00 


BANKING BY MAIL 
IS: PERFECTLY SAFE 


F YOU LIVE at a distance from this 
Bank you can use Uncle Sam’s Mail 
Service to good advantage in your banking. 
By doing so you can save a trip to town 
when it is inconvenient to come in person. 


And “Banking by Mail” is perfectly safe 
if the sender uses ordinary care in mailing 
his letters. Money can be sent in the form 
of a post office or express order, draft or 
check, and without being registered. Cur- 
rency should be forwarded by registered 
mail—always. 


You'll find our bank-by-mail service entire- 
ly satisfactory. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $300,000 
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CLOVERLAND 


These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-Operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 


of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel C. 

Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, Asst. 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profite, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


ia the leading city in Cloverland. 


The leading bank in that city ig the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G, Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier. 


ST 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 


Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. 8. Weidman, Jr., 
Vice Pres.; B. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 
Anderson, Cashier. Directors; L. Anderson, Cal- 
derwood, Mich.; J. §. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek; 
©. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, Bruce 
Crossing; J. ¥. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent Dodds, 
Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth §. Coe, Pres. Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources. 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Marquette National Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 


Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; D. 
W.Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, Vice 
Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, Asst. 
Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Daniel W. 
Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaffer, Frank 
J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. Bronson, E. 
L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman J. D. Reynolds, John 


M._Longyear. 


The Newberry State Bank 


ee 


First National Bank 


of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 
Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 
Harmon, Cashier. 


Officers: 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’ 


invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 


Capital ic.) cause eerie nipiee «ce $200,000 
Surplus ieee swe scccsecces $200,000 
Undivided Earnings ...... $250,000 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 
Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 
Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 
ler; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier, 


a mere APE 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 


A General Banking Business. Com- 

mercial and Savings Departments. 

3% Interest paid on 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; B. M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Frets, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell. 


avings 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
Vice Pres.; Chase §. Osborn, Vice Pres.; EB. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers 0. W. Johnson, Pres.; EB. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres, and Cashier. 


ead 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 
R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 
0. EB. Barber, Asst. Cashier; B. J. Hudson, B. 8. 
Bice, Louis G. Kanfman, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee 
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early to give them the same kind of 
food. ; 

Guantity of production and persis- 
tency of milking during long periods 
are well known characteristics of this 
breed 


Prof. Low, an eminent English au- 
thor on cattle breeds, informs us that 
early importations of Dutch cattle ex- 
ercised great influence on the forma- 
tion of the Teeswater Breed in Eng- 
land, afterwards known as the Short- 
horn. 


The adaptability of Holstein-Friesi- 
an cattle to varying climates is a nota- 
ble breed characteristic. Brought to 
their present high standard on the 
rich meadows of Holland, they lose 
nothing by removal to the Western 
Hemnisvhere. 

On the rugged hillsides of New Eng- 
land and New York, the broad prairies 
of the Mississippi Valley, in Minne- 
sota, and North Dakota, the high bench 
lands of Montana or the soil of Cali- 
fornia and Texas, they are profitable, 
prolific and dominant. 

‘The strong Holstein blood not only 
remains unimpaired in all sections of 


6,000,000 Sheep 


Several hundred Ohio sheep growers 
recently met at Columbus and formu- 
lated plans for an elaborate campaign 
to place 6,000,000 sheep on farms in 
the Buckeye state in 1920. Hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land in the 
southeas‘ern portion of the state par- 
ticularly adopted for sheep growing 
and which were once covered with 
flocks, will be restored to a maximum 
production basis. Before legislation 
and other influences adversely affect- 
ed the eastern sheep industry Ohio 
was noted for its wool production and 
the excellence of its Marino flocks. 
Now that the farmers are assured of 
full returns for wool by the co-opera- 
tive system of marketing, with reason- 
able expectancy for a long period of 
remunerative prices, they are very 
enthusiastic and optimistic over their 
plans for this year. 


Co-ordinating with these plans an 
adequate dog law with provisions for 
effective enforcement will be enacted, 
which will solve one of the most seri- 


First National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: ‘ 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. 


Cud- 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. 
Directors: 

BE. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C, Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


Line-up’of Black and Whites at Crystal Falls. Justa Neighborhood Show 


the world, but it improves all 
with which it 1s mingled. 

The farmer who is not engage 
breeding purebreds may grade u 
herd of cows in a highly profi 
manner Dy the introduction of a 
bred registered Holstein bull. 
well chosen sire should give at 
50 per cent of his character to the 
gencration, so that the direct de 
ents of the fourth generation re 
only a little over 6 per cent of 
original blood, and thus 94 per cen 
of the farmer’s own choosing. 

Here is just one instance of the 
sults ohtained by the Iowa Agri 
tural Experiment Station in tests | 
ering ten years. A scrub cow ha 
record cf 4,588.4 lbs. milk and 201 
Ibs. fat at 6 years of age. Her dav 
ter by a purebred Holstein bull f 
ducea as a 4 year old, 6,822.8 lbs, 
milk and 283.75 lbs. fat, an increas 
49 per cent in milk and 41 per cent 
fat over the dam's best record. 

That evidence, easily verified, sho 
be pondered over well by farmers 
dairymen who are desirous of mi 
prefit per cow, hit who are putting 
buying a purebred sire. 


for Ohio in 1920 | 


ous problems confronting sheep gri 
ers in that state which bears suc 
large urban population. 


Ott 


ns 


The Pennsylvania Experiment 
tion has found that two tons of sil 
and 200 pounds of linseed meal 
carry a 1,200 pound beef cow thro 
the winter with some gain. | 
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Armour and Company, on Decem- 
er 14, after having been in oper- 
a little over three weeks, had 
ightered the following live stock: 


Gattle—-12, 855. 


lant at that time was not being 
ed at its full capacity. In an- 
her month or two the daily average 
aes, much larger. But these figures 
ill give an idea of the increased de- 
and for live stock in the northwest. 
will be particularly interesting to 
rade rs of the Cloverland Magazine 
facto that the increased consump- 
jon of sheep will have an important 
g on a large district in north- 
nnesota and Wisconsin, where 
an be raised at a considerable 


ew plant at South St. Paul has 
ted a great many visitors from 
s of the country and from for- 
ints. It is the most up-to-date 
establishment in the world 
pect to great modern buildings, 
ting the last word in architec- 
1 ciency and sanitary construc- 
fi ed with the most improved 
hhinery for converting the raw ma- 
of the farms and ranges into 
_ meats of commerce. The 
| beautifully situated on a fifty- 
te in the Mississippi Valley, 
uffs to the east and west and 
the river at its back. There are 
ded hills in the distance, making a 
2 background for the steel and 
ete buildings, which are faced 
brick. To the west and south a 
e area has been laid out, en- 
ng the beauty of the surround- 
this great industrial establish- 


re are twenty-two model build- 
~onveniently grouped with refer- 
‘their general! and specific 
The ground area of these 
res comprises nearly ten acres 

sapition there are a number of 
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General View of Armour & Company's New Packing Plant at South St. Paul 


By C. A. “ORVERNSG S: TO N 


loading docks on a four-foot level, and 
car sheds which make the total acre- 
age 12.24 occupied by structural feat- 
ures of the plant. There are four 
miles of railroad track inside of the 
property and 2,760 lineal feet of pipe 
tunnel. A brick roadway thirty feet 
wide connects the various buildings 
and runs around the outside of the 
structure. Ten million bricks, fifteen 
thousand tons of steel, one hundred 
and fifty thousand barrels of cement 
and four million feet of insulation 
were used in the buildings. There are 
forty miles of electric wiring and sixty 
miles of refrigerator piping. 

Every building where food is manu- 
factured, handled or stored is lined 
with white enameled brick and im- 
pervious salt-glazed tile. 

The economic advantages of this 
meat factory to South St. Paul, the 
Twin Cities, and this section of the 
Northwest, fully equal, if not surpass 
those which have been notable in lo- 
calities where the fifteen other pack- 
ing establishments of Armour and 
Company have been located. It marks 
the entrance of Armour and Company 
into the South St. Paul market as a 


slaughterer, where in the past the or- 


ganization has been only a shipper. 

The establishment of a competitive 
market in this section of the north- 
west will be of immediate and lasting 
benefit to live stock raisers. It is ex- 
pected that when the plant is operated 
at its capacity, the market facilities 
for this region will be doubled. Gen- 
eral Manager Willard C. White esti- 
mates that $90,000,000 will be ex- 
pended for live stock by the new es- 
tablishment during the first year of 
its operation. 

This will give producers an in- 
creased outlet for their cattle, hogs 
and sheep, and will relieve them of 
the necessity of long hauls, causing 
shrinkage in weight of live stock, 
transportation expenses and frequent- 


) AERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Bond and Trust Department 


Over $20,000,000.00 
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ly the loss of animals due to the haz- 
ards of shipment. It will afford an 
important link between the producers 
of the northwest and the great market- 
ing system of Armour and Company 
with its more than four hundred 
branch houses, its four thousand sales- 
men, all of whom will be acting as 
sales agents for the products of farm- 
ers of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
neighboring states. 

Improved market facilities means 
more prosperity for the farmer, better 
prices for his live stock, improved 
farms, better dwellings and barns, bet- 
ter machinery, more money in the 
bank, greater purchasing capacity for 
the agricultural community, which 
will be reflected in the increased 
trade in the Twin Cities. 

In addition to the vast sums of 
money which will be expended for 
live stock and supplies, it is expected 
that when the new plant is operated 
at capacity, there will be 3,300 em- 
ployes, with an annual payroll of from 
$3,000,000 to $3,500,000 yearly. These 
employes will be an important addi- 
tion to the population of South St. 
Paul and the neighboring residential 
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THE NEW ARMOUR PACKING PLANT 


E E new South St. Paul plant of 


districts. This will mean practically 
an additional population of 15,000 
spending their money in the neigh- 
borhood of the Twin Cities for food, 
clothing, education of their children, 
they will pay taxes, will buy homes, 
will have an important effect in stab- 
ilizing the labor markets. Something 
like 70 per cent of these employes 
will be skilled labor, drawing high 
wages. The average pay runs between 
$25 and $30 a week for all labor, in- 
cluding common labor. 

Armour and Company, through the 
Armour Farm Bureau, will co-operate 
with the live stock producers of the 
northwest in improving breeds of live 
stock. This bureau works through 
existing national and state organiza- 
tions, including county agents, famili- 
arizing the producers with the type of 
cattle, sheep and hogs in greatest de- 
mand by the public. Bulletins are 
sent out frequently as well as booklets 
and other literature, relating to the 
live stock business. Exhibits are made 
at state fairs. The bureau works in 
conjunction with agricultural  col- 
leges and United States experimental 
stations. Wherever an Armour plant 
has been established, an improvement 
in the type of live stock results. 


them. 


ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 
cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing to assist 
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FOR THE SCHOOL GRADUATE 


AY, the month of apple-blos- 
M soms and bright colors, inter- 

mingled with golden sunshine, 
ushers in a bevy of peautiful light 
summery dresses. 

Just now the shops 
are full of yards and 
yards of the most 
wonderful material 
and all made espe- 
. cially for our spring 
and summer dresses. 
Plaids, checks, 
stripes and the most 
wonderful voiles are 
developed in the 
most unique ways 
and with such pleas- 
ing results that we 
are prone to question 
whetherhuman 
minds and hands 


were the creators. 
Sateens and taffetas 
are found in the 
plain and_ striped, 


and the richness of 
Fig 1. these materials 
leaves one gasping. 

Charming feminine dresses which 
make one think of the long ago are 
here, making our ee ; 
women more beauti- i 
ful than ever. There 
is a good deal of talk 
about the Egyptian 
influence in fashions 
for the new season. 
Of course that is in- 
teresting because it / 
presupposes straight 
lines, bright colors, 
fringes, stripe effects 
and embroideries, 
welcome alike for 
their designs and 
their almost crude 
hues. -The flowered 
yoiles are a delight 
to the eye and a joy 
to the possessor of a 
dress made of this 
material. Several of 
these fine cotton 
voiles might have 
been easily the work 
of some great spider 
of commerce, so 
sheer and delicate is 


Fig. 2 
the weave and yet strong withal. 


Taffetas and, sateens are having 
their annual revival. The plain colors 
are most attractive 
and the two-tone ef- 
fects are glorious. 

Organdies are still 
with us, for which 
we should be thank- 
ful. It is liked in 
white, but even more 
so in color. What 
makes a prettier 
sight than a graduat- 
ing class of young 
boys and girls, with 
all of the rainbow 
colors intermingled 
in the organdie 
dresses. Again this 
nig year, as last, the 

hf many colored organ- 
i, dies have been voted 
on for class dresses. 

Ginghams we ac- 
cept as a matter of 
course. They have 
grown more beauti- 
ful in pattern and 
coloring and this in 
away makes them 
seem worth their ad- 
vanced price. 

Linens have lost 
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Woman and the Home, 
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By HARRIET L. HARLOW 


none of their old time attractiveness. 
They are liked in the heavier weaves 
for the smart looking suits and one 
piece dresses, Designs have never 
before rivaled each other as at the 
present time. Those shown in this 
magazine are not to the extreme but 
smart and simple for the home dress- 
make. 

There is no excuse for the woman 
today not granting her great wish to 
have many and pretty clothes if she 
will carefully look over her old 
clothes, clean and press and follow a 
few of our designs. There are all 
sorts of possibilities in the material 
on hand, with a little new added. 

The clever, wide-awake woman will 
see this opportunity and profit by it. 
In correct choice of materials, colors 
and designs, etc., much thought and 
experience is needed. The women in 
the ordinary walks of life have not 
had the time and often not even the 
desire to study this subject of clothes 
from all angles. There are women 
who have specialized in this work, in 
fact, made it their life-work, and conse- 
quently can help you. Why not let 
these people be your advisers in the 
matter of planning your dress. They 
are ready and willing to do it for you. 

Write today to this magazine ask- 
ing advice on your dress and home 
dress-making problems, also send us 


"your little helps on sewing, which you 


have found so we can help others. 

We have planned a few simple de- 
signs this month for the sweet girl 
graduate. These dresses of course 
must be made the last of May or first 
of June. 

No. 1. Frock of plain organdie, 
light green or yellow for the slender, 
dark haired girl, is pretty. The skirt 
is simple, gathered at the top with 
three self-frills. The round neck and 
short kimona sleeves are frill outlined 
with short puffs of lace set in. Self 
girdle: with large bow in back, gives 
a girlish effect. Material required for 
the average height girl, 514 yards, 40 
inches wide. 

No. 2. This simple little dress is 
pretty developed in plain white or- 
gandie or dotted swiss. The skirt is 
on a foundation with a tunic with 
three tucks in it. The large surplus 
collar with the tiny frills ends in the 
back with a bow. The short puff 
sleeves are finished with one tuck and 
a frill. Size 16 to 18 years requires 
514 yards, 40 inches wide. 

No. 3. Dress to be developed in or- 
gandie, dotted swiss, voile or summer 
silk. The skirt has three ruffles 
raised a little at the front and back; 
kimona shoulder, with tiny tucks and 
sleeve finished with a ruffle; bodice 
with V tucked of same material; gir- 
dle may be of ribbon or material. Ma- 
terial required 6 yards, 38 inches wide. 

The possibility of a good—old—silk 
skirt. This is what one woman made 
—and the total cost of the dress. I 
had a striped blue silk skirt, which 
had been worn a great-.deal but still 
did not show wear. It was ripped 
apart, pressed and found to measure 
just two yards in length and one yard 
wide. Two and one-half yards of good 
satin was bought to match the back- 
ground of the striped material and a 
dress was made like the one illus- 
trated below. 

Fig. 3 represents the dress as it 
was made. Figs. 1 and 2 are differ- 
ent views of trimming the dress. 

For the foundation of the skirt, I 
used an old black cambric skirt for 
the false top with a satin bottom, 18 
inches wide when finished. The tunic 
and over blouse were of the striped 


| ‘ 


silk with the stripes of the material 
running around. The inner lining of 
the waist was also old material on 
hand with the kimona blouse and 
sleeve of the plain satin. The bow or 
ends at the back were made of the 
plain material. The tunic and over 
blouse were bound back with the plain 
material, leaving a piping to give a 
contrast on the striped material. But- 
tons covered with the plain material 


care of the sewing machine and a 
little trouble she was having with 
the tension, brought this thought to 
my mind. 2 
How many mothers who do their 


Lowe from a mother about the 


own sewing keep their machines in 


good order? 

While keeping the machine in order 
and cleaning it is a disagreeable task 
the satisfaction and pleasure in haying 


work well done affords 
ample compensation. 
When a machine is used 
daily it should have a lit- 
tle attention each evening 
or the next morning be- 
fore using. And if the ma- 
chine is used as the aver- 
age woman uses it, it 
should have a thorough 
overhauling once a week. 

_ Use only the best sperm 
oil, or the oil sold by the 
maker of your machine. 
Occasionally it is a good 
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-oil oftimes only serves to clog 


‘just the length of the stite 


nay 


i a 


were the only trimming used.. 
216 yds. of satin at $4.00..... 
2 spools silk thread ... 
1 card snaps 
Buttons covered 
Belting 


a home dress-maker, there w 
large dress-maker’s bill to pa 


plan to use kerosene, leaving 
mechanism over night and thot 
wiping the parts in the mornin; 
kerosene cuts the dirt and lin 


working parts. After each pal 
wiped off apply a little oil. Tf 
much oil is used it will run @ 
through the machine and soil 
terials. Run the machine a 
or two to give the oil thorou 
lation, and then wipe each pa 
Your machine is then ready for 

By all means heed the di 
that came with the machine 
the size needle best suited to | 
of the thread or silk used. T 


women never touch the tension 
should be regulated when 
from light to heavy material 
versa. The tension on heavy 
should be much looser than | 
fabrics. Always try out the bis 


AEN wv 
yy 


na! 


be es begin: 


_ desirable type of 


ate in haying a power 
pvad and the house 


line, het if you have an old 
hy not buy a motor? The 
ning these motors is no 
that for a 50 watt lamp, 
hey not only run your machine 
uch of the foot, but may be 
clean silverware, 
whip cream and perform other 
ks that are irksome by hand. 
ing a motor on your ma- 
pea marvel at its conveni- 


sharpen 


j the season of the year to 
y put the physical house in or- 
Plan a diet that will help 
e the lassitude of spring fever 
those who have partaken 
yily of the overrich and heavy 
‘Spring greens and early vege- 
now becoming seasonably 
the housewife should real- 
en though they furnish little 
they are rich in mineral 
hich the physical body requires 
spring months. 

eens on the market are too 
armer’s wife need only use 
ndelion, the watercress or the 

found in the yard and field. 

or vegetable oyster, is a 
g vegetable. Its flavor, 
t resembling the oyster, ap- 
any. It may be stewed or 
Following are three ways 
} aed may be prepared: 


Coo! Sipnciie water until 
“ as and add one tablespoon 


ot, take up in a deep plat- 
our. over it ApS ee 


ay rough the coarse knife of a 
rinder one small onion, half of 
rot, half of a small turnip, 
stalks of celery. Simmer in 
ling, water until tender, and 
eheat two cupfuls of medium 
ce, add a speck of nutmeg 

of cayenne, mix in the 
d_ vegetables, and pour over 


“salsity Salad. 


iced salsify, add equal amount 
celery, and serve on lettuce 
) mayonnaise dressing on top. 


calloped Salsify. 


ia ape, cut into cubes and 
alsify to fill the dish se- 
utter the dish, put in a layer 
sprinkle with paprika and 
na layer of white sauce 
g of cheese. Repeat until 
is full, having a cream sauce 
se On top. Brown in a quick 


ng salsify for any method 
it should be scraped as 
possible, cut into pieces 
cold water to which has 
: two tablespoons of vine- 
S will Keep: it from turning 
i ee 

1 i also are a very good spring 
) d srg be prepared in 


d Parsnip Stew. 


ed beef and parsnip stew 
y substantial dish. Cut 
lean, round beef in half 
dredge with salt and pep- 
e and two tablespoonfuls of 
ina kettle with three 
mions eut in rings, and 
Cover with two quarts 
let simmer two 
ur medium size pars- 
d cut into cubes, and 
likewise. Sim- 
Ss are tender 
g if desired. 
$ Sy w rhich most 


win eeinkehing analy, 
machine, if the farm 
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lightly upon the foot control, a little 
miore pressure cellerates the speed, 
and still more pressure gives almost 
lightning speed. 

With a motor the sewing machine is 
so easy to operate that a mother un- 
able to run a machine by foot power 
may do all of her sewing at all times 
without a backache or distress. She 
will also find that the clothes she 
makes will last twice as long as those’ 
bought at the same cost. 


Home sewing is regaining popular- 
ity since this wonderful little motor 
was devised and came into use, and 
the cost is so low that any mother 
can afford to possess one. 


tting the Physical House in Order 


housewives can make without a given 
recipe. 
Baked Parsnips. 


Slice the top part of cookeé pars- 
nips into three-quarter inch slices, or 
split the parsnip in the middle. Lay 
in a buttered baking pan close to- 
gether, and sprinkle with salt, brown 
sugar and small pieces of butter. 
Brown in a hot oven. 

Among the spring vegetables are 
rhubarb and asparagus. These may 
be prepared in different ways to suit 


the taste. Rhubarb sauce and rhu- 
barb pie are well known to the aver- 
age woman, but rhubarb tapioca is 
something different. To make this de- 
licious dish carefully follow this 
recipe: 

3 tablespoons pearl tapioca. 

2 cups water. 

2 cups diced rhubarb, peeled. 

1 cup sugar. 

1 tablespoon lemon juice. 


44 teaspoon salt. 

1 tablespoon gelatin. 

Soak the tapioca three hours in a 
half cup of the water, add the remain- 
ing water hot, and cook 20 minutes in 
a double boiler. Then add the sugar, 
salt, rhubarb, lemon juice, and the 
gelatin which has been allowed to 
soften for five minutes in a little cold 
water. Cook until the rhubarb is 
tender and the tapioca clear. Pour 
into cups and let stand until cold, and 
serve plain with cake, or garnish with 
whipped cream or soft custard. 

Most people prefer asparagus 
creamed or in salad. For some who 
do not, or like a change from the com- 
mon methods of serving, asparagus 
and rice soup will appeal to the appe- 
tite. 

Asparagus and Rice Soup. 


To one quart of well seasoned soup 
stock add one cupful of water, one- 
alf cup of rice, grated cheese, one 
small bunch of asparagus. Wash the 
asparagus, cut off the tough parts and 
reserve them for cream soup. Put 
the tips and the tender portions into 
the broth and water, boil till half done 
—about 20 minutes—then add the rice 
well washed, and cook until it is ten- 
der. ‘Serve very hot and pass the 
cheese with it. This soup should be 
thick. 

Asparagus Omelet. 


cup cooked asparagus. 
eggs. 

teaspoonful salt. 
tablespoon butter. 
tablespoon water. 
Few grains of pepper. 

2 tablespoons grated cheese. 

Beat the eggs lightly, add the salt, 
pepper, cheese and asparagus. Put 
butter in hot omelet pan; when melted 
turn in the mixture. As it slowly 
cooks, prick and pick up with a fork 
until the whole is of creamy consis- 
tancy. Brown quickly underneath, 
fold and turn out on a hot platter. 


Hee ae 


TO HANG MY OWN SKIRT. 

An easy way to hang a skirt evenly 
without the assistance of a second 
person is to open the dining table just. 
enough to hold a piece of chalk. and 
then slowly turn around with the 
skirt on, so that a white mark extends 
entirely around the skirt just below 
the hips. Then by measuring with a 
tape line a straight hem will be se- 

chen: : 
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Food Products 


The Standard 


of Excellence 


in Greater Cloverland 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


Roach On Seeber Co. 


Wholesale Grocers 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 
HOUGHTON, MICH. 


IRONWOOD, MICH. WATERLOO, WIS. 
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CHILDREN’S FROCKS 


For Every Home 
Ai table drink that refreshes, 


but leaves no after-depression— 


Instant 
Postum 


Much used nowadays instead of coffee 
as a breakfast beverage because of its 
similarity in flavor to coffee, but with 
entire absence of illeffect, since Postum 
contains no “caffeine.” 


Instant Postum is made quickiy in 
the cup, with economy as well as con- 
venience. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


Made by POSTUM CEREAL CO., Inc. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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WADA ETNA 


Truly a Quality Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blend- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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jamas designed for them instead ¢ 


As the month of May calls for so 
the old style night gown. { 


many summer clothes and our space 
is limited, I have designed and 
planned here a few dresses for all 
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ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


times. No. 1 and 2 can easily be 
made from some of mother’s or sis- 
ter’s dresses. No. 3 may be developed 
for Sunday wear from an old silk 
dress with soe new ribbon plaited on 
for trimming. 

No. 2 for the girl of 10 to 14 years 
can more easily be made from new 
material than old, but once in a while 
a girl of this age needs a wiole new 
dress for party wear. 

When bed time comes and the chil- 
dren have on their new summer pa- 
jamas designed after one of these 
patterns, how they love to have a pil- 
low fight and frolic for a while. Chil- 
dren are never uncovered on the hot 


Watch the 


Pennies > 
but don’t let them 4% 
hide the dollars. A * 
few centsworth ofin- ‘ 
ferior flavoring ex- 
tracts can spoil sev- ia 
eral dollars worth of other ingredients. 


Van Duzer’s Certified Flavoring Ex' 


are preferred by those who realize 
using the best is usually true econo 
FF; They have long been noted for their 
* delicious flavors, purity, richness and 
f (strength. ; 


Van Duzer Extract Compar 
New York, N.Y. ! 
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summer nights if clad in the new pa- 
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ae 
RLAND Magazine came this 
ing. Now, Cloverland is a 
magazine to us, and doubly 
g to me because it is a Michi- 
uct. You see, I was “born in 
»” at Niles. In looking it over 
our article, “Will $30 a Month 
od For Two?” 
been a housekeeper for a 
y years, but anything in the 
yokery rivets my attention at 
I took more than passing in- 
your article. I ran through 
then sat down and read it all 
d. You ask for suggestions, 
on’t believe you have any idea 
you've wished upon yourself. 
ere are several things in this 
tI would change, were it mine. 
first thing I would suggest is 
matter of two eggs in the 
pancake. Yes, you did, you 
eggs. Now, good cakes can 
made with sour milk without 
.for I do it myself. Make the 
of sour milk, flour, soda, salt 
king powder, beat thoroughly. 
economize on soda, for often 
the secret of light, fluffy cakes. 
k is not sour enough a little 
bstitute or cream will make 
der. Then, too, I would sug- 
sh of oatmeal with the cakes. 
kes will be eaten, thus cut- 
expenses and the work of 
he cakes. 
oatmeal for two, use three- 
of a cup of oatmeal. Put it 
‘anite pan, salt to taste, and 
half cup boiling water. Do 
t let it boil hard for a few 
aen cover and place where 
i) aaa : 

e two eggs may be used in 
‘way. However, if the head 


must have eggs in his 


| ill $30 a Month Buy Food for Twor 


White Cake. 
% cup butter. : 
Scant cup of sugar. 
% cup milk. 
1% cup of flour. 

3 level teaspoons baking powder. 
Whites of two eggs. 

This makes two layers, or a small 
loaf, and a small cake is large enough 
for two persons. 

Butter substitute may be used in- 
Stead of butter, and, of course, the 
amount of flour varies with the differ- 
ent brands, so it is always wise to 
test it before baking the cake. 

No, I wouldn’t use but the yolk of 
one egg in the cake. The other I 
would hold out to make salad dress- 
ing, or use in the potato cakes if I had 
to have them the same day I had 
boiled potatoes—which I probably 
wouldn’t. 

Instead of having boiled rice with 
gravy from the roast, I’d make a small 
pan. of biscuits. Then, with a salad of 
some favorite sort, a slice of cake with 
the baked apple or other fruit, I would 
feel much better satisfied. 

Then, too, while one-half of a cab- 
bage would not be too much if boiled, 
it should be too much if served with 
vinegar. 

Fried cabbage is nice for a change, 
and it requires very little “grease” to 
cook it. Put the amount of “grease” 
desired into the spider, add the cab- 
bage shredded, then a small amount of 
water, and cover. Let cook until ten- 
der, adding more water if necessary, 
but having it dry at serving. Salt is 
added, of course. No cheese is al- 
lowed in the menu, but a small piece 
served with the apple pie would help 
out in case of a “company” dessert. 
Also, crackers and cheese seem to fit 
in at the end of some meals. 

Another thing. French toast with 
two eggs for two people is one egg too 
many again. Not that I want the eggs 
banished, but used for something more 
tasty, as it were. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Lauerman Brothers Department Store, Marinette, Wis 


Modern 
Business Service 


E want Cloverland Srazers 
and farmers to look at this 
store in that way. We are here 
to serve you carefully, courteously 


and whole-heartedly. 


The Marinette Store 


Whose Perfect Service by Mail 
Reaches Your Very Door 


You can purchase by mail just as satisfactorily 
as if you were in Lauerman’s Store in Mari- 


Your 


goods are shipped same day order is received. 


nette, doing your buying personally. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, FREIGHT 
AND MONEY BY SENDING IN 
YOUR MAIL ORDERS TO US. 


It will be of great benefit to you to have your name on 
our mail-order list and receive price lists and quotations 


on whatever you need. 
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E HAVE always heard of some 4. More care is taken to protect 

of the funny ways of doing baby against infectious diseases. 
things over in China, One cus- But still we must not let one out of 
tom the Chinaman has is to pay his every ten babies die. The mother is 
doctor as long as he keeps well and tke natural guardian of her child and 
to stop paying him if he gets sick. she must prepare herself to give her 
Some of us have come to the con- Child the right care and proper food. 
clusion that the Chinaman’s idea is Whenever it is possible, a mother 
right. It is better to keep well than should nurse her child. If the mother 
to get sick and especially do we think does not have milk for her babe, or if 
this of our baby. We might say a ler health does not permit nursing 
baby’s whole life depends on his first the baby, she need not worry, for by 
year, his food and care. using a sanitary. bottle with good 
‘ : 0W'S ilk, she can rear her baby 

About one out of every ten babies COWS Mis, 

porn in this country dies before it is 800d-matured, healthy and _ strong, 
a year old. But that record is better though great care must be taken to 
than it used to be years ago—and keep the nursing bottle and nipple ab- 
why. Pen eels ;, solutely clean, and the cow’s milk 


1 N biped dare Waarhinete must be pasteurized. 

ow mothers : a 
S : : s uan- 
take care of their babies nine months To pasteurize the milk put the q 


fiz tity desired for a day or night in a 
before they come, by taking care of glass fruit can and seal tight. Stand 
themselves. 


y in a pan of cold water, allowing it to 

2. More mothers nurse their babies. ¢o9me to the boiling point, remove at 

8. Bottle-fed babies get cleaner and once from the fire, cool quickly, and 
purer milk today. keep in a cool place. 


FA 


One Trial 
of Grape-Nuts 


will do more than many words to 
convince you of the goodness of 
this wheat and barley food. 


But it’s worth saying that Grape- 
Nuts contains all the nutriment of 
the grains, is ready to eat, requires 
no sugar and there’s no waste. 


Grape-Nutsis a Builder 


Northern State Hormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 
College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 


Home Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS |. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


OUR BABY AND HIS HEALTH | 


When the food is prepared for the 
day, all the bottles shauld be well 
washed in hot soapsuds and then 
rinsed and boiled in clear water for 
ten minutes. Black rubber nipples 
should be used. They should be 
washed first in cold water, then in 
hot, turned inside out and thorough- 
ly scrubbed with a brush and hot 
water, and allowed to stand in a coy- 
ered bowl of cold borax water until 
needed. Nipples are spoiled by boil- 
ing. Three or four nipples should be 
kept in use on as many bottles. As 
soon as a child has finished a meal, 
the bottle should be plunged into cold 
water, and then filled with cold borax 
water and allowed to stand. There 
is much to be said on the feedings 
and the frequency of them, and next 
month we will help the mothers a 
little with this, as the proper feeding 
of a child in warm weather is what 
keeps him well. 


The Baby’s Bath. 

The young mother will find bathing 
the baby a pleasure, if she will take 
pains to have the right things at hand 
when she begins. From the first day 
a healthy baby, if well, should: be 
bathed every morning. A warm 
room, with temperature about seventy 
degrees F, and a large screen or coy- 
ered chair to keep off draught, is best. 
Never bathe sooner than one hour 
after a meal, or just before taking 
baby out. C 


A folding tub of rubber is the best 
for baby’s bath. Near at hand have 
a basket containing all the things I 
mentioned in last month’s magazine 
for the baby basket. 


ag 


TRUE 
LAUNDRY 


Manufactured by 


DAY -BERGWALL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ne s 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERC 
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BLUE 


The Concentrated Sprinkler top Bluing 


: 4 
Fill the tub with warm water, 
98 degrees. By gradually putti 
baby in the water every day, hi 
love his bath and not be afrai¢ 
water as some babies I have kno 


The Bathing Apron. 

In giving the bath, wear a I 
outing flannel apron like one in i 
tration. Pin te the : 
bib of this apron, us- 
ing safety pins, a 
long soft linen towel. 
The baby is now 
undressed and cov- 
ered with the flannel 
apron. Bathe the f 
face with clear wat- 
er, using no soap, 
then wash the scalp 
and neck; rinse gent- 
ly and dry thorough- 
ly. The entire body 
should be washed by 
putting the hand un- 
der the bath apron, 
turning the baby 
gently in order to 
ie back. Af- 
ter this, place the id 
child in the tub and naire Tl 
rinse thoroughly, us- tr 
ing the sponge for ) K 
this purpose or a W\ 
fresh wash cloth. He ° ee 
should not remain in ; ‘ 
the tub longer than one minute at 
Lift him to the lap and fold arou 
him a bath towel and pat him g 
until dry. Remove the towel, 
him covered with apron, and dust tk 
over with pure talcum powder. | 


(Continued on page 46) Bt ; 
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N) “Million Dollar Land Clearing 

Contest” which is engrossing the 

’ attention of the people of Rusk 
tounty, Wisconsin, and has attracted 
0 much attention throughout North- 
ym Wisconsin and all the cut-over 
jand territory in Cloverland, is not an 
jid fashioned log drive, but a drive 
hat will spell doom to stumps, brush 
nd windfall. It is an undertaking 
hat will prove greater than the build- 
ng of the Panama Canal, provided it 
reads to all of upper Wisconsin, 
vhich it is likely to do. And it will 
so spread into Upper Michigan and 
Yorthern Minnesota. 


More than 100 representative men 
‘f Rusk County held a meeting on 
rch 3 for the purpose of inaugurat- 
ng a land clearing contest. It was 
valled the “Million Dollar Banquet.” 
The contest that sprung into existance 
it this banquet will add $1,000,000 to 
alue of farm land in Rusk Coun- 
ce the term ‘Million Dollar 
at”? 
contest is now well under way 
is proving a great benefit to 
settlers in our county, and 
hout Cloverland, as it is educat- 
ng them in the best and cheapest 
ethods of clearing land. A new era 
ening up for Cloverland and it is 
‘to be in at the beginning. Our 
st is showing us the benefit and 
of the ‘get together” movement. 
he psychological effect of 
he enterprise is decided- 
y noticeable. Some of 


yur ministers even touch 
‘|ipon the subject in their 


_)/ermons. 
ro of our communi- 


are getting together 
ads. One whole town 
. town of Flambeau— 
a meeting and voted 
imously to donate six 
S$ per voter this sum- 
on the roads. They 
adopted the slogan, 
el on Gravel.” 
the land clearing 
g on March 3, $10,- 
ere raised to launch 
nterprise. ’ 
There are about 2,000 
; in the county, and 
original plan was to 
about three acres on 
farm, but no limit 
placed upon the 
of clearing any 
ler might want to do. 
tions now are that 
figures have run 
with us, as the en- 
1ovement is assum- 
Troportions not 
d of by its origina-— 
Two thousand acres* 
by three equals 
. What do 6,000 


18. 


nd 0) 0 
3001 
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= OF the Cloverland Magazine 


Along the northern rim of the Great Lakes Basin—across the states of 
Ha peony Minnesota and Wisconsin—there is a great belt of undeveloped 
and. 

A few years ago it was considered worthless—just stump land, no longer 
good for lumbering, and therefore useless, Today this area Is recognized as 
the greatest frontier America has yet offered her people. 

Clover is indigenous—therefore this country has been called ‘Clover- 
land”; but every other crop, native to the north-temperate zone, and every 
form of live stock, has been made to thrive in this new country. 

Today there are many settlers, many fine farms, many thriving towns, 
and wonderful cattle and sheep ranches. There is room, on some 30,000,000 
acres, for thousands of additional men and women, some of whom will surely 
achieve unusual success, and perhaps fortunes. 

The Magazine is convinced that the Cloverland country has more real 
opportunities for farmer. rancher and business man than any other section 
of the United States today. But these opportunities must be carefully and 
soundly handled. 

On the following pages you will find articles relating to this great cut- 
over country, known as “Cloverland.” They are written by men who already 
live in the country, and who know it. The Magazine does not assume re- 
sponsibility. for all of the views or expressions included in these articles, 
recognizing that sometimes as individual experiences though truthfully set 
forth, may not be applicable to every other similar situation. However, the 
Magazine accepts statements only from men of standing and responsibility) 
and believes, therefore, that the following pages fairly reflect the conditions 
and probabilities of the North Country—'Cloverland.” 


By iC. JONES, ' of Rusk County, Wis 


in Cloverland can be 
cleared for about one- 
fifth to one-tenth of 
the price paid for 
cleared land in Ili- 
nois, Iowa and other 
midwestern states, 
and the soil is gener- 
ally better rather than 
inferior. 

These facts prove 
that the money spent 
in clearing our land is 


acres of cleared land mean to Rusk 


County? 


Let us take for example one of the 
sure crops of Cloverland—potatoes, 
An average of 150 bushels to the acre 
on this new land would make a total 
of 900,000 bushels, and this amount 
runs into big figures in dollars at cur- 
rent prices. They would require 1,200 
railroad cars to transport them. In 
this connection it might be said that 
Rusk County stood high in the mid- 
west Horticultural Show last autumn 


in competition with 3,500 entries from not an expense. It is 
six states. This county took first an investment. 
prize and sweepstakes on Green Moun- Some of our best 


pastures have never 
been plowed or seed- 
ed, and good pasture 
is the most perfect 
food for production of 
milk, meat and wool. Stock raising 
and dairying is the most profitable 
branch of agriculture, and the most 
economical meat and milk production 


tains, winnings on Burbanks, and took 
first; second and sweepstakes on ruta 
bagas. 

More than $100 per acre has been 
realized on clover seed from land 
brushed by sheep, the large stumps 
still remaining in the ground. 

The dairy cow is supreme in Rusk 
County but many farmers are learning 


that a sheep is a good brusher. It is 8 obtained from pasture. But we real- 
not necessary to remove stumps to #e it is necessary to diversify and ro- 
obtain excellent returns, although tate, hence the Rusk County land 


clearing campaign. 

For convenience the county is dk 
vided into eighteen districts, each dis- 
trict in charge of a chairman whose 
duty it is to furnish information con- 


maximum returns are not possible un- 
til the stumps are removed. Blast the 
stumps. The cost of removing stumps 
is a small fraction of the value of the 
land when cleared. An acre of land 


Clover Fields Like These Require Large Barns Like the One Iliustrated to Hold_the,Crops 
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@MILLION DOLLAR LAND CLEARING CONTEST” 


A Sure Cash Crop When the Land Is Cleared 


cerning the contest, obtain new en- 
trants, aid and encourage contestants 
in every way possible. 

The campaign is managed and di- 
rected by our county agent, Capt. H. 
M. Jones, formerly of the One Hun- 
dred Forty-sixth Field Artillery and 
now captain of our home cavalry com- 
pany. He is an extremely energetic 
young man, thoroughly equipped for 
the work. The immediate work of in- 
structing farmers in the use of dyna- 
mite and laying out the 
work is in the hands of I. 
EK. Lee Stewart, formerly 
in the U. S. service desig- 
nated as the Chemical 
Warfare Service, Offensive 
Division. Both are full of 
determination and pep. 

Following is the plan of 
the contest: 

It is open to every farm- 
erer in the county. § It 
makes no difference as to 
method used—the judges 
will take into considera- 
tion the kind of work done 
with the equipment used. 
Dynamite is furnished at 
cost, and the banks loan 
money to purchase dyna- 
mite at 6 per cent per an- 
num interest. 

Bach contestant will be 
given credit for all the 
Jand he clears. If he an- 
nounces his intention of 
clearing a given number of 
acres and clears only a 
part of the lot he will not 
be penalized. 

To get into the contest 
the applicant fills out a 
registration blank, stakes 
out where he intends to 
commence clearing, and 
has two neighbors sign the 
registration blank, signify- 
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Ranches Ranges 
Farms 


Any acreage you want, 
Any easy terms you want, 
Any way you want to buy, 
Any kind of land you want, 


RIGHT NOW 
WRITE ROW 


The County Board of Supervisors of Iron 
County, Wisconsin, wants practical stock- 
men to take up large ranches in their county, 
and will aid them in locating and financing. 


The County Board of Supervisors of Iron 
County, Wisconsin, wants experienced farm- 
ers to take up small or large acreages of the 
best hardwood land in the cut-over country, 
and develop them into paying live stock 
farms. The Board will help them find a good 
location close to local markets, on good roads 
and with railroad facilities. 


Ranches $10 An Acre, 
Farm Lands, $10 to $20 An Acre, 


Ranges Free for Season. 


Any ranch in Iron County is within 200 miles 
of South St. Paul, and 400 miles of Chicago 
Two railroads go direct to either market. 


Any farm in Iron County has a local market 
within a few miles that. will absorb all farm 
products at the highest market prices, be- 
cause these markets are in mining or lumber- 
ing districts without developed farms to pro- 
vide sufficient food supply. 


This district is old in mining and lumbering, 
but NEW IN AGRICULTURE, and the 
County Board of Supervisors wants you to 
help them do the big job of converting the 
thousands of idle acres of cut-over land and 
pasture into productive fields, and in turn 
will help you get along. 


If you want a good chance to make good, 
write to 


DANIEL REID 


Chairman County Board of Supervisors, 


HURLEY, WISCONSIN 


fi. dag: 
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ing that they know where his clearing 
begins. 

The executive committee will award 
the following cash prizes in each dis- 
trict: 


First. prize: .2: swsee8 «.---$100.00 
Secondprize ss. cc. senate Rash 00 
Third “prize. . 2.22 niaisicfestet =» 00.00 
Fourth: prize... asec ee * 25.00 
Fifth’ priz6. ene neee ae - 15.00 
Sixth: prizede. were -- 15.00 
Seventh ‘prize soccer sc 15.00 
Eighth prize ....... Beers sho 15.00 
Ninth *prize't. tee ae 15.00 


Tenth to fourteenth prize, 
pounds of dynamite each. 


Besides these cash prizes local mer- 
chants in each district are offering 
such prizes as a barrel of flour, regis- 
tered calves, grass seed, dynamite and 
many other equally valuable prizes. 


The grand county prize is’a war- 
ranty deed to forty acres of choice 
Rusk County land, offered by the Na- 
tional Land ‘Colonizing Company, 
Ralph S. Crowl, John S. Birdner and 
T. C. Jones. Several other county 
prizes will be announced later. 


All land cleared this year up until 
Nov. 1, will be included in the con- 
test. The land will be viewed this 
spring and the difficulty of the work 
estimated and graded. 

The land clearing task in Upper 
Wisconsin may be divided into three 
main headings, brushing, stumping 
and breaking. 

Under the heading of brushing, we 
would include the cutting, piling and 
burning of the brush, and the piling 
and burning or working up into kiln 
or fire wood of the down timber and 
windfalls. The cutting and working 
up of second growth into cordwood 
and bolts is also included and may 
become a source of revenue. In fact, 
brushing includes all that is necessary 
to be done to fit the land for stumping 
or for seeding. 

Stumping would include the pulling 
or blasting of the stumps, their piling 
and burning, or utilization as firewood 
or for building fences. Any means of 
removing them from the field and get- 
ting it in readiness to plow, consti- 
tutes stumping. 

The breaking of the land, or getting 
it under the plow would include the 
removal of stone in a field where this 
is a factor, the filling up of dynamite 
holes and leveling off of cradle knolls, 
and its subsequent plowing and prep- 
aration for a crop. Plowing between 
and among the stumps is also consid- 
ered under breaking, but it is not en- 
titled to as much credit as the break- 
ing of a bare field. 

A score card that will meet the re- 
quirements and be all inclusive must 
take into consideration the following: 

1. It must give credit for every 
step in Jand clearing from the cut- 
over stage to planting of the first crop. 

2. The difficulty of each task must 


100 


receive proper credit. 


3. The thoroughness of the work 
also must be taken into consideration. 


4. The proper relationship between, 
| the values given for each factor of the 
| work must be maintained. 


5. The man working alone and with 
limited means must be given equal 
chance with a neighbor who has cap- 
ital or help sufficient to do his clear- 
ing on a large scale. 

A system of grading by means of 
which the work of one man as a land 
clearer may be favorably compared 
with that of another must take into 
consideration several factors. 

1. The number of acres cleared. 
This does not mean that two, three or 
ten acres have to be cleared complete- 
ly before you are given credit for the 
work. You will be given credit for 


the work, You will be given credit” 


for the number of acres that you 
brush, stump or put under the plow. 

2. The difficulty of the work. By 
this we mean whether or not your 
brushing is easy, medium hard, or dif- 
ficult; likewise, your stumping and 
breaking. Difficulty under brushing is 
graded from 1 to 5; 1, meaning an 
easv niece of brushing, and 5 a very 
difficult one. Under stumping, diffi- 
culty is graded from 1 to 10, for in 
many cases, stumping will constitute 
the maior portion of the work. Under 
breaking, difficulty is graded from 1 
to 5. 


\ ny dbp Th 


3. “The cnarene une of ‘the wo 
is also considered and graded from 
to 3; 1 meaning a poor job, 2 a m 
dium piece of work and 3 a good one 


4. The resources of each cont 
tant will also be considered. By th 
we mean whether or not you have 
team, how much help you have or ¢ 
get, the amount of capital you have 
work with, what sacrifices you haye 
to make in order to get your lar 
cleared. The aim in the contest is 
give the little fellow, as we might ¢¢ 
him, just as good an opportuniias 
win a prize as his more fortun 
neighbor who has help and finance 
backing to carry on his work. 


System of Grading. 


Acres 
Difficulty 
Thoroughness 


1-5 |: | 1-5 
1-3 1-3 
Let us apply this system of grading 
to a farmer, whom, we will assume 
has completely cleared three acres 
In this particular instance, the brug 
was very light and was graded unde 
difficulty as 1. The stumping 1 
very difficult, and-there were a grea 
many to the acre, so we have Biv 
him a score of 10 under difficulty. 
der breaking he has been given a g 
ing of 5 due to roughness ot 
ground, and the amount of stones 
rocks that will have to be remo 
Under thoroughness of _ brushirz 
stumping and breaking, we have ; 
sumed that he has done a first cla 
job in each instance. z 


se 


A Sample Score Card. 


' ' 
Q 
a) £ bo 
pe eps] 
a n 
* Acres 3 3 
Difficuity 1 10 
Thoroughness 3 3 
TOTALS 9 


90 
GRAND TOTAL—144 


Acres, difficulty, thoroughness und 
brushing, stumping and breaking w 
give you the value to the totals; ad¢ 
tion of the totals under each heading 
gives you the grand total. There is 
no limit to the score that one car 
make. It is reasonable to expect t 
man with three grown up sons to d 
four times as much work as the man 
working single handed. He should be 
expected to do more. Just what ra: 
tios will be used has not been full 
decided, however, this factor will be 
carefully considered by the judgess I 
viewing the work. 1 


All contestants as well as non-c con: 
testants are asked to keep a moni 
time sheet. This is a record of the 
amount of time spent in clearing, ané 
the progress you have made during 
month. { 


Each month these records are on] 
sent in to the office of the Land Cle ir 
ing Director at Ladysmith, so that the 
best work in each district may 

printed and an idea of the progress 
the contest may be ascertained. — 

The work will be judged by imp 


tial, competent judges from ‘outs 
the county, and the prizes awardet 
a monster mass meeting this fall. 


Cloverland is undoubtedly the 
live stock country on earth. We 
climate, water and grass all su 


class of animal life. 


iB 

I believe that we ‘are laying 
foundation for a population tha im 
not be excelled anywhere on earth, 


physically, mentally, morally. — 
not good to be in at the beginnin 


= y 


SUGAR EXPORTS HEAVY. 
Exports of sugar in December, 1 
broke all records for the month ¥ 
the exception of December, 1915. 4 
U.S. Treasury Department reports 
fined exports last December am 
to 99,189,088 pounds, or 49,59. 
The exports in December, 1915, 
51,024 tons. Exports for the ye ; 
737, 849 tons, second to the banne 
of 1916, and the second time 3 
that refined exports amountet 
than 700,000 toms. 
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Northern Minnesota 
Is Your Opportunity 


If you have energy without capital you can succeed. What others have done you 


can do. 
If you have energy and capital to add you can succeed more quickly upon the capital 
invested in Northern Minnesota than anywhere else. 


Dairying and Clover 
Natural advantages make the Lake Superior district the coming dairy section of 
the world. The dairy business has made remarkable growth in Northern Minnesota dur- 
ing the last ten years. 
Greater Cloverland is an appropriate title. 


of wonderful value. 
Grasses grow luxuriantly. The grazing season is weeks longer than anywhere else, 


longer than further north, longer than further south, the lake does it. 

The 1918 Grand Champion Guernsey cow. of ten shows, including the Waterloo 
Dairy Cattle Congress and the National Dairy Show, is a part of one of the several 
nationally famous dairy herds of Northern Minnesota. The picture above is that of the 
Island Farm, the home of the nationally known Guernsey herd, including Imp. Bella Il 
du Grand Fort, the 1918 champion Guernsey, owned by G. G. Hartley, of Duluth. 

The products of the dairy always command good prices and particularly so in this 
section. Later the dairyman may make cheese, but at present he cannot afford to dis- 
regard the local market for milk and cream. 

It is conceded that the opportunities afforded the dairyman are more certain in 
Northern Minnesota than any other line of agriculture, when everything is considered, 
soil, climate, crops and above all clover. Come and be convinced. 


Potatoes and Root Crops 


Potatoes are the settler’s first crop. Under ordinary conditions potatoes yield 200 
bushels to the acre. During the past year, exhibiting at all competitive shows in the 


Central West, St. Louis County took 125 prizes as against 113 prizes awarded to all 


competitors. 
All manner of root crops grow in amazing abundance, making market gardening on 
small tracts close to the consuming markets of the cities a highly profitable and inter- 


esting occupation. 


Clover creeps everywhere, it is a weed 


Sheep and Cattle Grazing 
45,000 head of sheep in bands ranging from 1,000 to 13,000 in size were shipped onto 
Northern Minnesota lands last year. The great amount of natural feed, present every- 
where, the large yield of clover running as high as five tons to the acre, and the ability 
to acquire large areas of good land at low prices is causing the Western grazer to look 


to these lands for the continuation of his industry. 


Why You Are Interested 
The country is adaptable to several classes of people, who for various reasons are desirous of 
making a change. First, the renter who finds the purchase of lands in older settled communities 
impossible and yet is anxious to secure a home of his own. He wants the rise In value of the 
land that has made his landlord wealthy. Second, the farm owner, who finding the high price 
of his land has made it practically impossible to secure more than a very meager net return on 
his investment, has sold his farm and now seeks a new Jocation. Third, the immigrant who is 
looking for a new home. Fourth, the office man who sees nothing ahead but his salary and who 
is among the great multitude who want to break into business for themselves. Nowhere can 
this class of people accomplish more with their money. Fifth, is a great class of people who 
are overworked or unemployed who will find here a means of securing a living and rapidly 
develop into land owners. Tf you would like to know more about these lands, write 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to its cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


E offer the western 

grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland: 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-knownwest- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER Co, 


J. W. Wells, President 
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$35,000 for Develo 
Measures 
By JOHN A. DOELLE. 


Secretary-Manager Upper.Peninsula Development Bureau oa 


ce HE Development Bureau out for 
a cool thirty-five thousand. 
Whew! That’s quite some heap. 
And they’re going to tax the big in- 
dustries to get it. What’s the big idea 
anway? Haven't we got enough ‘tax- 
ation’ without”—etc., ete. 

And the rest was lost in the lusty 
puff of a straight Havana. It hap- 
pened in the smoker of the North- 
Western, and, strangely, the Bureau’s 
secretary-manager was the unobserved 
listener. The speaker was an official 
of one of the “big industries”—lumber- 
ing, and, incidentally, that particular 
branch figures its capital with five 
ciphers on the no’ side of the decimal. 
Reference to the Bureaw’s assessment 
list shows that this particular firm was 
asked for $25 to help support the Bu- 
reau for the coming year. 

Well—possibly in his own mind that 
man was justified. Thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars. “Quite some heap,” sure 
enough—for some purposes. Thirty- 
five thousand dollars would buy a fair 
house, a not-half-bad automobile and 
possibly a good horse or two. That 
amount would cover son’s annual tui- 
tion quite nicely, or would keep the 
baby in shoes—for a week or two. Not 
much longer though, at the present 
rates. 

But, after all, is $35,000 a year ex- 
horbitant for the demands which are 
being made upon the Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau of Michigan? 
Were the results achieved last year 
adequate compensation for the $20,000 
spent? Would the extra $15,000 be 
“worth while?” 

It’s true—the Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau is out for a 1920 
subscription of $35,000, about $15,000 
in excess of any previous annual main- 
tenance fund. And the plan adopted is 
exactly as the innocent gentleman in 
the smoker described it—to levy an 
assessment upon the large industries 
operating throughout the peninsula. 

It does not mean, however, that the 
industries are going to be asked to 
support the Development Bureau. The 
fifteen counties in Cloverland, and 
some seventy-five county, municipal 
and private organizations, as well as 
a large number of individuals, are on 
the subscription list, and have been 
active supporters for years. It’s the 
extra $15,000 that the industries are 
going to be asked to take care of, and 
it is the confident belief of the officials 
of the Bureau that they will come for- 
ward and respond. 

And again the legitimate question is 
—why is the Bureau justified in levy- 
ing this assessment upon the indus- 
tries? What has the Bureau done— 
what can it do for Upper Michigan’s 
industries—mining, lumbering, manu- 
facturing, ete.? : 

Well, let’s see. 

Take Jumbering, for instance. There 
are hundreds of sawmills in operation 
throughout the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. Many of these have been 
buzzing year in and out for the past 
twenty years or more. Millions of 
acres of virgin forest have been cut 
away. What is the result? The soil, 
opened up to the sunlight, and fed by 
the natural fertility from beneath and 
the temperate climate and moderate 
humidity from above, blossoms out in 
hay, grass and clover. True, the 
stumps are there, but so is the grass, 
and herein is created a situation 
known only to the forested regions 
of the globe—millions of acres of so- 
called “cut-over” land, left idle by the 
woodman’s axe, 

Idle, but by no means “waste.” It 


_ the utilization of this vast ac 


-Serve supply, and not infreque 


my, 


per acre. The same land, plo 
seeded, would sell for from 
$100 per acre. Then what is 
swer? Development—Coloniz 
Settlement. Upper Michigan 
courage the small farmer, the 
will come in with his plow, 
and his hoe and “remake” 
areas. It is to the small farm 
Cloverland must eventually | 


idle land. 
Very well, 


have arrived to settle in Upper 
gan. About twenty-five sheep al 
tle ranches have been started, a 
a few have gone to farming and 
ing. : 

Here, then, is the possibility 
Bureau to the lumberman—the 
tion of this vast acreage of i 
over land. ay, ; ; 

“Well, that sound’s reasonab 
may say, “but how on earth 
Development Bureau help the 
interests. We're established; 
working your natural resource 
aren’t interested in either 1 
or farming.” 5 


sions which surround _ practies 
everyone of Upper Michigan’s 
locations. bi 
The farm, too, is looked upo 
mining interests as a sort of 


ing interests and surely this f 
vital in any industry. ee 

The banks, too, are included 
list of industries and professi 
be assessed. There is little arg 
regarding the value of the co 
tion movement to the banks. 
farmers means increased busine 
elevation in land values. The 


; =| is estimated that here in Cloverland on the banking interests is autc 
DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. ; | there are over 8,000,000 acres of cut- since any force which tends 
= | Over, undeveloped land awaiting im- . nomic | betterment or imp 
= | Provement. The lumber companies finds its benefits, ultimat 
=| own most of it. What is to be done bank. This has already 
=| with it? In its present condition it ig | ee t 
“Cea A NN not worth hore than from $6 to $12 Con 
es aa moat es 
pA) is She a) ‘ 
age O," 
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Lhe lransformation of Cut-over Land Into Valuable Farm Land. 


Gogebic County. Michigan 
Offers YOU— 


NEXCELLED clover and blue grass growing and far:n lands are to be had here in large 
or small tracts. 


a Several 1,500 acre, 3,000 to 8,000 acre tracts are available. 50 per cent of these 
ds are burnt over and 30 per cent of then: are open with an abundance of pasturage for 


ot 


both cattle and sheep. 


‘Transportation facilities are good. The C. & N. W. and the D. S. & S. course the entire 
Tength of Gogebic County, providing excellent unloading and loading opportunities. 


es : _ Nearly all tracts lie adjacent to the Cloverland Trail and other splendid roads. Plenty of 
C. lear ‘spring water. 


_ Green Bay, Wis., St. Paul and Chicago, 200, 225 and 400 miles distant from Gogebic 
unty, furnish the markets. Shipping facilities oad: 


- These lands are rolling with little if any swamps. Small winding streams course chrouagh 
. ert of them. 


i 


ood roads intersect at frequent intervals all teonch the county. Our school system is 
e best that we can make it. 


4 The local markets of Ironwood, Bessemer, and Wakefield and other smaller cities and 

ages furnish good markets for all farm products. Our clay loam soils are highly Pre: 
matral The proximity to busy, bustling mining cities of 20,000, 6,000 and 3,000 is 
os asset. 


. 


_ The undersigned will put you in touch with land owners or their representatives, show 
\ a the county and see that proper unloading chutes, etc., that you may desire, are ready 
a r you upon your arrival. 


_ We believe in our lands and shall render you all the service at our command. A postal 
* il bring you an answer to your inquiries. 


ADDRESS 


Ec. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural Agent 


MICHIGAN 


ee a a 
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Would This Ranch The “Success Belt” st Cal 


Suit You? 


5,000 Acres 


Heavy timothy and clover range; 
pure water streams and lakes; camp 
buildings for herdsmen; barns and 
sheds for stock; 300 miles to Chicago 
market; 270 miles to St. Paul mar- 
ket; ranch 4 miles from railroad. 


LOW PRICE 
EASY TERMS 


PERSONAL INSPECTION URGED 


HIS is a splendid opportunity for a real 

stockman: who wants to establish a perma- 
nent range. This range consists of cut-over 
hardwood land, which is adapted for all field 
crops when cleared of stumps. The brush and 
slashings have been burned off and there is now 
a heavy growth of sun-nurtured clover and tim- 
othy, with a sprinkling of blue-grass, the kind of 
feed that puts on fat and shapes stock for late 
summer or early fall market if pastured early in 
the spring. All parts of the range have plenty 
of good, pure water in small streams and lakes. 


Write at Once for Terms 


This proposition will not be on the market long 
because our price and terms are so liberal and 
the range is in such excellent condition for prof- 
itable grazing that it will be snapped up by some 
stockman who is interested, enough to visit the 
place and see for himself. A post-card will 
bring you full particulars. 


Address 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Or 
GEORGE H. HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 
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FTER three years spent in the so- 
ve called ‘success belt” of Canada, 

Joseph P., William H., and 
George B. Kutlina, brothers, have 
arrived in Cloverland in search of 
a new hove and new pasture for 
several hundred head of live stock. 
The three brothers spent a part of 
last week in Marquette, in confer- 
ence with John -A. Doelle, secretary- 
manager of the Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau, and they have 
already looked over several desirable 
locations. They declare that the land 
they have ‘een thus far surpasses any- 
thing in grazing or farming lands they 
have yet encountered. 

Joseph, the oldest of the brothers, 
gives an interesting account of their 
experience in Canada. “Possibly we 
were trailed by a ‘jinx,’ and possibly 
our first selection was unwise,” Mr. 
Kutina declared, “but at any rate we 
seemed to buck hard luck from the 
start. We went to Canada direct from 
Iowa early in 1917, and located in the 
Rimbey district, Alberta. A tempting 
advertisement had attracted our at- 
tention to this section. Rimbey is in 
the heart of this so-called ‘success. 
belt’, comprising the three provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and _ AI- 
berta, and though everything looked 
favorable when we started in we 
wound up our experience there with 
about three per cent success. 

‘Frost, hail and drought, are the 
three factors which combined to de- 
stroy every effort we put forth to 
make the thing a go. It seemed that 
just on the eve of harvesting time, a- 
long would come an early frost, or a 
sudden hail, and the next morning 
would either find our crops a mass of 
blackened weeds, or laying across 
the road,-in our neighbor’s yard— 
blown there by wind and hail. 

“On May 5th, last, thousands of cat- 
tle and sheep were lost during a 


OUR BABY AND HIS HEALTI 


(Continued from page 40) 


hair should be brushed and the mouth 
wiped out with a small piece of ab- 
sorbent cotton dipped in borax water. 
In fact, the mouth should be washed 
out at least three times a day. The 
eyes should be washed with a mild so- 
lution of boric acid, always using a 
fresh piece of cotton for each eye. 

To dress the baby, put the band, 
shirt and diaper on, then the socks, 
and flannel skirt. This should be 
turned over the feet and pinned with 
safety pins. Dress in sacque or wrap- 
per for warmth. Always put a baby’s 
dress on over his feet. 

A baby should sleep by itself from 
the time of its birth. It should not 
sleep with the mother or nurse. A 


Will $30 a Month Buy Food for Tw 


(Continued from page 39) 


If the young lady bakes her own 
bread—as so many do not—an occa- 
sional breakfast of oatmeal, fresh 
bread, butter and coffee, with the fruit 
would be very good, or an egg might 
be added to this for Sunday morning 
breakfast. 

Beans once a week during cold 
weather are all right if one is fond of 
them, but in summer they sort of pall. 
I might add that most men prefer salt 
pork cooked with the beans in place 


Cheerful Charlie 


HARLES M. Schwab tells us to 


laugh at present-day troubles, so ~ 


Let’s take our cue from Charlie 

¢ Schawb. 

And join the chuckling, laughing 
mob— 

Ha! Ha! Bread’s up another cent; 

Ho! Ho! The landlord’s raised the 
rent; 

Hee! Hee! 


‘We'll soon be in a tent. 


rather believe that Canada, — 


Be 


heavy hail, wind and rain 0 r 
our ranch suffered’ with the 
have seen cattle caught in tho 
ing storms and in their mad 
escape, pile headlong again: 
and fences, killing hundreds of 
before they could be rounde 

“It may be, as I have said, 
were particularly unfortunat 


great organized forces within 
minion, are sadly over-estima 
possibilities of their undevelong 
partially developed regions — 
great advertising campaign E 
they are now carrying out. I 
not venture the statement if 
not given the region a thoro 
out, but I believe that my, 
thers and myself put just abou 
into the proposition that any 
men possibly could, and we 
come to the conclusion that i 
land isn’t built to produce, no an 
of preparation or toil can mak 
duce—and that if weather co 
are persistently unfavorable, it ig 
tle short of hazardous to atte mp 
further investment in that part 
proposition. 
“This is our first trip to 
land. It looks good. The prop 
we have been offered are reaso 
and I believe that if we three 
half the effort into a Cloverlatl 
or farm that we put into our ( 
an property, we will make g 
any rate we are here to give 
country a thorough trying out 
you may be sure that we will n 
satisfied cf its success or fail 
til we have definitely determi 
we can do by good hard work. 
The Kutina brothers are re 
temporarily, with relatives in 
naba. They are three “huski 
with splendid physiques, and | 
ently well equipped to give any 
size job a thorough wok a 


young child is very likely to b 
ered sleeping with an older — 
and moreover, it is -very u 
from every standpoint. 

A clothes basket enameled 
white paint and padded up o1 
side with a soft pillow for a 
makes a very good baby bet 
should be placed on a large ¢ 
low stand, never on the floor. 
man of the house is enough of 
penter to make a standard on 
to which the basket can be nai 
can be rolled from one room ' 
other and is a very convenien 
for the mother. Give the bab 
fresh air every day. Next mo 
shall take up the feedings : 
small baby. 


of bacon. 
If one should believe half one 
butter is a very necessary 
the diet on account of the vi 
Perhaps we can squeeze out 
occasionally for table use. 
I could say a great deal more 
view of the avalanche that wi ll 
over you, I forbear. 
’ Very cordially yours, 
MRS. MAY WIL 

Route 1, Mora, Minnesota. y 
a 


Ha Ha! Haw Haw! Hee Hee! bs 
Our coal’s to cost a fearfully ‘ 


Ha! 

We'll pay a whole lot mo 
Haw! Haw! , 

And higher taxes—ain’t | 
Hee! Hee! 

Now don’t say things Ww. 
more, 


(We got the giggles once b 
We'd have hysterls eo K 


TB Be hee! Har H 
N. H. in 
‘ 5 ee ‘ 
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Consideration No. 5 


In Weighing the Evidence of Northern Minnesota Lands 


How much 
Land do 


you require 
for your 
Ranching 
or 
Farming 


Operations 
“) 


OUR LARGE OPERATION 


makes it possible to offer for your selection many tracts 
ranging in size from a half a section to a township. Any 
sized tract from 


320 to 23,040 ACRES 


There is opportunity for the small and the large operator 
in this fertile empire of Greater Cloverland without 
either interfering with the other. Opportunity for a 
man who seeks a home and a bank account. A guar- 
antee of comfort in old age. Opportunity for a man to 
engage in large sheep or cattle operations without tres- 


passing upon the land of another. 


Be it large or small, there is opportunity today to make 
deliberate selection in several choice localities. But, 
you can’t make a decision at home—you must with your 
own eyes see this land of plenty, the land of the 


BIG RED CLOVER 


We invite you to write or come and see us. In either 
event you will get the facts. We consider them good 


enough. 


CLOQUET LUMBER CO. NORTHERN LUMBER CO. 
JOHNSON-WENT WORTH LUMBER CO. Cloquet, Minn. 


PO eo 


‘as 


250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


d5 to $15 
per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Nee RTE LOE cee ets Se os BRT Ew. Maine Serge ce Ono 
i rate, Se e —  CLOVERLAND 


| tions throughout the country. 


tees ba eee “ah 


“e 


near the sites picked out by the one 


‘hundred or more grazers who have 


settled in the ‘region during ‘the past 
three years. It is an undisputed fact 
that the bank is probably the most di- 
rect beneficiary of the development 
movement, and these institutions, 
therefore, should come forth whole- 
heartedly in support of any organiza- 
tion devoted to the betterment of the 
region. " ‘ " 

In a like manner, also, the Bureau 
has arranged a schedule of assessment 
covering real estate dealers, doctors, 
lawyers, hotel and garage keepers, and 
various other classes of industry. 

The hotel and garage keepers, par- 
ticularly, may expect almost direct re- 
turns from their investment. Many 
of them have already realized the ben- 
efits from the rapidly increasing tour- 
ist traffic to Upper Michigan, due, in 
a great measure, to the extensive ad- 
vertising and publicity campaign gar- 
ried out each year by the Bureau. 

Again, then, and quoting the gentle- 
man in the smoker, “what’s the big 
idea, anyway?” 

Let’s take the tourist traffic alone, 
and estimate its cost to Upper Michi- 
gan and the Development Bureau, 
based on figures for the year 1919. To 
begin with the Bureau contracted with 
three well known road route guides 
for advertising space—the Automobile 
Blue Book, King’s Guide and the T-I-B 
Route Guide. <A two-page, six-colored 
insert in the Blue Book, appearing in 
every volume which comes from the 
publishing company’s press this year, 
cost just $2,400. V'hrough the new 
system devised by the Blue Book Pub- 
lishing Company, Cloverland this year 
is rated as one of the six or seven 
popular touring objectives in the coun- 
try, and enjoys equal place and space 
with such resorts as Florida, Califor- 
nia and the Grand Canyon of Colorado. 
A two-page spread in King’s Guide 
will, when completed, cost another 
$500, which we include in last year’s 
expenses since the contract was made 
last fall,,and for similar space in the 
T-I-B Route Guide, of Kansas City, 
Mo., the Bureau is paying approxi- 
mately $300. 

So much for the route guide adver- 
tising. In addition the Bureau nego- 
tiated with William K. Gibbs, former. 
ly associate editor of Motor Life and 
now a “free lance” in the city of Chi- 
cago, to make a trip to Cloverland and 
write a series of stories covering the 
various features of appeal to the tour- 
ist. Mr. Gibbs came, wrote about 
eight very excellent articles covering 
practically every section of the coun- 
try, and has arranged to have these 
articles published in several of the 
leading out-door and motor publica- 
The 
service was secured at a cost of $1,500 
to the Bureau. It is splendid adver- 
tising—probably the best, from the 
tourist viewpoint, that could be se- 
cured for that money. 


WHAT THE 


|. Stephenson Company Trustees 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


—Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an acre 


for cut-over land. 


-—A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and cen- _ 
tral Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much advertised wheat © 


belt of Canada. 


—A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. f > 
—Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. : Reon * 
—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities for 


much of their food 


—Railroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride for farm 
products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of Indiana, Illinois a 


and Iowa. 


Prult, Dairying and Live Stock, 
' Truck Gardening, Grains, 
Root Crops «~ 


MAGAZINE 


- vertised 


—An unsurpassed fruit country, pro 
tected by 1.000 miles of shore line along — 
Lakes Michigan and Superior—a prac- 
tical insurance against frost d 2 
A choice of five lines’ of far 

ie , CaN 


- ww t ee 0 oa te, 
Again, early last summer th 
arranged to have a special tov 
edition of Cloverland Magazine mé 
to about 14,000 prospective tou 
throughout the west and middle y 
at a cost of approximately $300. — 

Ten thousand tourist booklets 1 
printed and distributed at a cog 
about $800. A ‘new tourist bookle 
now on the press, and, as a resul 
the marked boost in printing ra te 
will cost in the neighborhood of | 
for printing alone, exclusive of 
tribution. Payee 

Figure it up—approximately $7 
for the tourist traffic alone. 
worth while? Fairly accurate rep 
from hotel, garage and shop keer 
throughout Cloverland estimate a 
the 12,000 or more tourists who 
tored to this region last year w 
away leaving $440,000 somewhere 
Upper Michigan. It is, indeed, a g 
investment, and too much stress ¢ 
not be placed on Upper Michigg 
tourist traffic. . . a 

Then there is the grazing and fa 
ing advertising—probably second in 
relation to the Bureau’s finances, 1 
_energetic campaign which has b 

continuous with the Bureau since M 
‘1917, is a constant drain on 
finances, and, with prices of practi 
ly every commodity or utensil wh 
Uie Bureau uses in its work steac 
nlounting, and even new reaching | 
a new high mark, it is easily un¢ 
stood that either the scope of the 
must be cut down, or more money 5 
vided. eee eo 

At any rate, we’re going to give ij 
tty-out. If we fail—well, so much | 
less will we be enabled to do this ye 
If we win out, then we will make ev 
effort to demonstrate to the industr 
classes supporting us that we are ¢ 
cere in our purpose to better th 
condition and to create, generally 
more satisfied and contented atm 
phere among the working class 
throughout Cloverland. fe 

But here’s regards to the genutlem 
in the smoker. He gave us somal 
to think about, and, in fact, prompt 
this partial explanation of the reas¢ 
for our boost in subscription. We ¥ 
try to show him, too, that we fu 
realize the necessity of backing in t] 
day and age—whether it be finane 
or spiritual—and we hope the day 
not far off when he will light up a 
other Havana and murmur: “At 

“Uh, huh—I get the idea now, 
good, very good.” 

Cloverland is now pretty well a 
and the assured  touri 
travel this summer will demonstra 
that “it pays to advertise.” p ia 


-_—__—_—————— MS 
$2,656,336 PAID AT ANGUS SALE 
At 114 sales of. Aberdeen-Angus ¢é 
tle in the United States during 191 
5,388 pure-breds were sold for $2,651 
336, an average of $511.59. This was 
gain of $111 per head as compar 
with the year 1918. oe 
Poe 139 
3 oi iy, * 
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LA CROSSE 


TRACTOR GRUB PLOW 
For the Heaviest Work 


Hudson Barn Equipment 
Hudson Haying Tools 


18, 20 and 22 Inch Sizes a 
Company . cy vere 
Mi Northern Minnesota E = sey ee) : 
5 Cloverland “© 2 ="*_ Cloverland 
_ Farm Mortgages —ow ay 
: \ Negotiated for J HUDSON MFG. CO., 
| a Investors LINDSAY BROS. CO., Janesville Minneapolis De Pere 
: ; Farm Machinery Minneapolis, Minn. 
i) LANDS PILLSBURY 
| Mi 20,000 Acres in the Mille-Lacs Lake F O R S A L E LAND 
region—Mille-Lacs, Morrison and Ait- Ten thousand acres of choice SYNDICATE 


kin Counties. The stockman’s para- 
dise of Minnesota. Grass in abund- 
ance, blue joint and redtop, five to six 
feet in height, timber loam, clay sub- 
soil. The greatest grass and clover 
producing district in Minnesota. Forty 


land in Itasca County, Min- 
nesota. Fine soil, good roads. 
Will sell in small tracts. 
Easy terms. Address 


own and offer for sale in tracts to suit 
50,000 acres choice cut-over lands in 
Aitkin, Cass, Itasca, and Hubbard 
Counties, Minn., near good markets 


and schools. $12.00 to $20.00 per 


| 4 acres to a section. Easy terms. For B. B. SHEFFIELD acre on very liberal terms. Send for 
|_ particulars, write Bs Exch lists and maps. 
: | ipa TR ASK, ‘ tant png 92S : 1227 Metropolitan Life Bldgz., 
104 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Minneapolis Minnesota Minneapolis Minnesota 


$1 50 per es Hemi MINNESOTA HOLSTEINS RED RIVER LUMBER 
I, 9 on or before years, ; 
| s © 5% interest. Minnesota oo me me eae a COMP ANY, 
| “eut-over” land in the CLOVER dis- com 807 Hennepin Ave., 
| trict. For sale by owners. Write for For definite information Minneapolis Minnesota 
: list. on the wonee greatest DEALERS IN 
cattle, write the 
ie n Lbr. Compan ; i 
i | Crooksto Pany, | MINNESOTA HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN Northern Minnesota 
| 906 First National-Soo Bldg., BREEDERS ASS’N., Unimproved Lands 
iia Minneapolis, Minn. 406 Market Bank Bldg., Minneapolis Write us for descriptions and terms 
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¥ 


/MINNEAPOLIS-— 


The Northwest’s Supreme Market 


s 
A 


| Cloverland Residents: Farmers Everywhere: jj} 


| ‘ If you need data If you need information 
| 7 On Soils, About Cloverland’s 
ii" On Seeds, Unparalleled 
| On Farming, Opportunities, 
On Anything, Drop Us 
Write Us. A Line. 


We Are Ready to Be BE Service to You. 
When In Minneapolis Give Us a Call. 


Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association 
1254 McKnight Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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For Ditching — 


Inserting in holes in the ground a number of 
cartridges primed with electric blasting caps, 
connecting the cap wires with a blasting 
machine, thrusting down its handlebar and 
releasing the sudden strength of twice ten 
thousand men—that’s ditching the modern 


~~ @em 


Red Cross Dynamite 


Seventy-tve million acres of swamp land in the 
United States lie waiting to be drained, and on 
nearly every farm there are stumps and boul- 
ders to be removed, trees to be planted. Put 
this Giant Farm Hand to work for you. If your 
project warrants, we will send a demonstra- 
tor to show you the safe, easy, inexpensive 
way of doing your work —the Red Cross way. 


See your Dealer. In any case, find out what Red 
Cross can do for you — and how. Write for 
“Handbook of Explosives’”’ today. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
markets. For sale, in small or targe lots, at reasonable 


prices, terms to suit purchasers. For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Improved [, AN DS Cut-over 
VAN ORDEN BROS. 


“Cloverland” 


Houghton 


Michigan 


paring skim milk with tankage, 100 
pounds of skim milk is worth fully half 
as much as a bushel of corn, when 
only enough skim milk is fed to bal- 
ance the ration. 


In order to determine the amounts 
of skim milk needed to balance the 
ration when shelled corn and barley 
are fed in dry lots, tests were carried 
on with the following results: Pigs 
up to 50 pounds, 6 to 4 pounds of skim 
milk for each pound of corn eaten; 
pigs weighing 50 to 75 pounds, 4 
pounds milk per pound of corn; pigs 
weighing 75 to 100 pounds, 3 pounds 
milk; pigs weighing 100 to 150 pounds, 
2.5 pounds milk; pigs weighing 150 to 
200 pounds, 2 pounds milk; pigs over 
200 pounds, 1.5 or even 1 pound milk 
per pound of corn. 


Pigs fed corn on good pasture will 
need only about half as much skim 
milk for each pound corn. Where bar- 
ley is fed in place of corn, only about 
one-half to two-thirds as much skim 
milk is needed for each pound of 
grain. If the above amounts of skim 
milk are available, there is no use of 
adding any other protein-rich feed, as 
the pigs should make good gains. But 
if sufficient skim milk is not on hand, 
it will pay to feed a small amount of 
some other supplement, like tankage. 
linseed meal, or wheat middlings, to 
balance the ration properly. 


The results of these tests show also 
it is wise in winter feeding to let the 
pigs have what alfalfa or clover hay 
they will eat from a suitable rack. 

Buttermilk has practically the same 
chemical composition as skim milk 
and has proven an excellent feed. If 
no water has been added it is fully, 
equal to skim milk for pig feeding. 


A Clover Field That Ought to be “Hog Downed” 


Grow Pork—Don’t Build It 


(Continued from page 10) 


Results of two season’s tests 
that although whey contains but .2 
cent protein, this protein was found t 
be the very kind needed to balan 
barley for pork production. With 
feeds at prices mentioned, whey 
actually worth 49 cents per cwt., 
pared with tankage. These trials 
that whey and barley, or prob 
even whey and corn, make an ex 
lent ration for finishing well-gre 
shoats, for younger pigs it pays 
balance the ration better by addin 
little protein-rich feed. It is plam 
to carry on other trials to determ 
the exact amount of such suppleme 
for pigs of various ages. 


While wheat middlings and lins 
meal are perhaps the protein-rich p 
chased feeds most commonly used 
Wisconsin for swine, the tests almo: 
without exception showed poor resu 
where either of these feeds were 
to pigs in dry lot as the only supp 
ment to corn or barley. 


However, where fed on pasture 01 
with tankage, skim milk, butterm 
or whey in dry lot, good results 
obtained. When fed on pasture mid- 
dlings was worth $74.00 per ton, while 
in dry lot it was worth but $17.98 pe 
ton when compared with tankag 
$115.00 per ton. 


The object of these tests was to ¢ 
termine the relative value of b 
and corn where self-fed by mo 
methods. Of tremendous importal 
to Wisconsin farmers is the fact tha 
good quality barley has proven to 
closely approach corn in feeding val 
pound for pound, not only for swii 
but also for other classes of stock. 

It was brought out in the tests tha 
pigs cannot be trusted to balance thei 


ration when self-fed ground bar 
d tankage in separate compart- 
. The results so far show that 
ollowing amounts of tankage are 
cient for barley-fed pigs not on 
ure and receiving no other pro- 
-rich feed: 
igs weighing up to 50 pounds 
ald be fed 14 to 11 per cent tank- 
‘and the balance barley; 50 to 75 
nd pigs 11 to 8 per cent tankage; 
0 100 pound pigs, 8 to 6 per cent 
re; 100 to 150 pound pigs, 6 to 4 
cent tankage; 150 to 200 pound 
;, 4 to 3 per cent tankage, and 200 
50 pound pigs, 3 to 2 per cent tank- 


= 

igs fed barley on good pasture 
d but little or no supplement such 
ankage after they reach 75 pounds. 
to that weight feed only half the 
yunt of tankage advised above. 

he following are conclusions ar- 
.d at in the barley test: 

Barley is an excellent feed for 
ne, whole barley being worth only 
per cent less than shelled corn 
100 pounds. 

At present prices corn is cheap- 
eed than barley. 

Barley should be ground for pigs. 
For fattening pigs selffeed the 
and barley, but don’t self-feed the 
sage. Mix the barley and tankage 
\he proper proportion. 

ote: In these trials feed was val- 
as follows: Shelled corn, $1.39 
_pushel; whole barley, $1.38, and 

b 


a i 


ground barley, $1.43 per bushel; tank- 
age, $115; wheat middlings, $52.50 and 
linseed meal, $81.50 per ton. Skim 
milk is valued per 100 pounds at half 
the price of shelled corn per bushel 
69.5 cents and whey at 30 cents per 
ewt. 

The above tests were conducted by 
Profs. F. B. Morrison, G. Bohstedt and 
J. M. Fargo. 

The importance of pasture crops in 
the ration for economical production 
of pork is no longer a myth. Numer- 
ous experiments carried on for four 
years at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station show that far greater gains 
are made on a given amount of con- 
centrates when fed to pigs on pasture 
than to those not on pasture. Not 
only are cheaper gains made but pigs 
are kept in a healthier condition. 

Pigs on pasture were found to be 
more than twice as profitable as those 
fed off pasture. Red clover, Wiscon- 
gin’s most dependable legume crop re- 
turned on an average for the past 
three years of $87.99 per acre over 
cost of the concentrates (corn and 
tankage) fed in addition. Returns for 
alfalfa were $99.12 per acre. The num- 
ber of pigs carried per acre was 16.7. 

In these trials the various pasture 
crops ranked in profit as follows: 

(1) Alfalfa. 

(2) Oats, peas and rape. 

(3) Oats, peas and rape, in half the 
field and soy beans in half the 
field fenced off, to be used for 
late summer and fall pasture. 

(4) Rape. 

(5) Red clover. 

(6) Oats and peas followed by soy 
beans. 

(7) Blue grass. 

(8) Sweet clover. 

Even on the best pasture, young 
pigs fed no grain will make little or no 
growth and will soon become stunted. 
It is very important that enough grain 
be always fed to keep them growing 
vigorously. This will take at least 
one and probably much better, two to 
three pounds of grain daily for each 
100 pounds live weight of pigs. 
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stoekman. 
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- portioned out in solid blocks to suit the 


_ Get your location before the Spring rush is on 


Write to the 


Are Now Ready for the Western Grazer or 
the Corn Belt Live Stock Farmer 


RANCHES OF ANY SIZE 


360,000 acres of the best grassed and clov- 
a er-covered cut-over lands, all watered by 
La streams and lakes, have been assembled 


in Northern Wisconsin, and will be ap- 
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Clover and Timothy—nearly waist-high—on one of our Oconto County farms. 


SOUTOROUAY OR LADESVARSTUCHOOUAALOAAUO AVA ULUUORIUOUUALUNUOOOGRCOO UCU UOOUNAAS AUS 


Ranchers: 


To fatten your sheep and cattle, 
on clover, timothy, succulent grasses; 


on the richest soil left in the United States; 


are you willing to burn brush, and wait a 
a year for your great success? 


If so—pick your permanent range in the Home 


Lands, Inc., immense tracts in Forest and Oconto Counties, 
Wisconsin; 


the sections too broken for farm lands—but the best grazing 
lands to be had anywhere. 


Areas of agricultural land go with them for raising winter feed. 


This is not only 4 range country. Winter feed can be bought 
from the many small farmers in this section. 


You get your ranch for a small first payment—with no 
further payments, not even interest charges—for five years. 


We will extend further credit to ranchers of merit—measur- 
ing up to the accommodation you get from your own banks. 


We are not interested in investors, or in the large rancher 
who wants 20,000 acres. We want the permanent grazer, and will de 
the most for him. Our minimum isa half section ranch. 


Write our Chicago office, and our Mr. Arnold L. Olson 
will call (his present address is at Twin Falls, Idaho). 
Mr. Olson, while county agent in Northern Michigan 
met many western sheep ranchers who settled there, 


and KNOWS what YOU NEED and what WE HAVE. 


srr vs NK INVA FTERLLI LESTE MMR WTS EL LSE 


Send for our literature 
with full information. 


Home Lands, inc. 


A.L.MORDT, Gen. Mgr. 


503 Manhattan Bldg. : 431 So. Dearborn St. : Chicago, Ill. 


This cut shows topography of some of our grazing lands. 
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Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


Athletic Club Building, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Field of Potatoes in Price[County, yielding{694 bushels per acre 


Price County, Wisconsin 


offers A Home to the Dairy Farmers, 
also to the Potato Grower, the Live 
Stock Man, and to the General or 
Specialized Farmer. _ 


Write for a soil map, booklet or other information to the 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT, Phillips, Wisconsin 


Excellent Farming and Grazing 


LANDS 


For Sale in Alger, Marquette, Luce 
and Chippewa Counties, Michigan 


Cut-over Hardwood Lands. Good Soil. Fine Water. 
Accessible by Railroads and Good Highways. 
Near Settled Communities. 


Prices $7.50 per acre 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


in Twenty-five Years 


By C. E. GUNDERSON 
Agricultural Agent, Gogebic County Michigan 


GRICULTURALLY, one might say 

of Gogebic County, the half has 

not been told. Farm lands in 
and around Ironwood, improved and 
unimproved are comparatively cheap 
in price. The soil is a clay loam, not 
of the sticky gumbo type, and remark- 
ably productive. 

Here in the early days stood vast 
forests of maple. birch and hemlock, 
which alone speaks for the fertility of 
the soil. There are no stretches of 
sand to contend with. Every tillable 
inch of ground will grow a bumper 
crop. Clover is native here and grows 
luxuriantly, producing an abundant 
crop of the most palatable and nutri- 
tious roughage that can be fed the 
dairy cow, with the possible exception 
of alfalfa, which is also grown success- 
fully when inoculation is practiced. 
Two crops of clover, so heavy that an 
extra man is required to follow the 
mower to pitch it away from the 
swath, are regularly harvested. 

Corn for ensilage is the dairyman’s 
delight—the tonnage produced per 
acre of acclimated varieties, is beyond 
the belief of the uninitiated, making a 
succulent winter feed that has no 
equal. The sixty silos dotting the 
landscapes of Gogebic County bring 
mute testimony to this fact. 

It must be remembered that farming 
is in its incipiency here; twenty-five 
years ago these were timber and cut- 
over lands. There are now over 500 
bona-fide farmers in the county. An 
automobile trip throughout the farm- 
ing country will convince the most 
skeptical of the agricultural possibili- 
ties found here. No ill-kept premises, 
tumble-down homes and barns will 
greet the eye—neither will one gaze 
upon half-starved crops, indicating de- 
pleted soils. Everything has about it 
the air of freshness, strength and pros- 
perity. 

Here, indeed, is the settler’s oppor- 
tunity; cheap and productive lands at 
reasonable terms, a dairyman’s and 
sheepman’s land of promise, combin- 
ing climatic and soil conditions un- 
surpassed, good roads, splendid 
schools, and churches, rural free de- 
livery, rural telephone, with Ironwood, 
a prosperous city of 20,000 population, 
situated in the midst of the farming 
community, furnishing a ready market 
for all farm products. 

The Clcverland Trail, a part of the 
Roosevelt highway, extending from 
Portland, Me., to Portland, Ore., cours- 
ing the sixty-mile length of the coun- 
ty, adds greatly to the ease of traffic 
and joy of travel. 

On fair days auto truck loads of 
fine registered Guernsies and Hol- 
steins and other farm animals are con- 
veyed to the fair grounds over the best 
of roads. 

Gogebic County boasts a live Agri- 
cultural air Association. Over 200 
head of registered pure-bred and high 
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grade cattle were judged at the 
in 1919. .One thousand two hung 
boys and girls engaged in club w 
the largest number in any co 
the Upper Peninsula, exhibited. 
fair. Generous prizes are ay 
especially in the pure-bred eat 
partments, which tend largely t¢ 
ulate a keener interest in the de 
ment of the dairy industry. A pr 
for increased activities along 
lines is gradualiv taking form, 
In co-operation with Michigan 4 
cultural College, Gogebic Count 
ploys a cunnty agricultural agent y 
carries on educational work am 
the farmers, by word, practical der 
strations and publicity, conveying 
results optained at our experin 
stations, the experiences of suce SS 
farmers in the county, and new 
improved methods of farming to) 
settler. -Pure-bred stock of both 
leading dairy and beef animals are 
ing introduced rapidly, . = 
Money for the purchase o 
grade and pure-bred stock is ea 
tainable at a fair rate of int 
through a system recently inaugi 
in the banks of the county, the } 
National Bank of Ironwood, sponsor 
the idea. ‘ 
A Federal Farm Loan Associa 
with loans totaling $89,800 is 
cessful operation with headquarter 
the Iron National Bank. 
The Lake Superior Guernsey Br 
ers’ Association is an instituti 
five years’ activity in the improvemi 
and increase of the breed. 
The Holstein-Friesian Breeders 
about ready to organize. . 2 
The Gogebic Range Poultry Asso 
tion, organized in 1919, held 
successful exhibit at the Fair 
First Annual Winter Poultry § 
February, 1920. { 
Two highly successful creame 
are in operation, and two flour mi’ 
providing excellent facilities fo 
manuiacture of all creamery and ¢g 
products. The Buss Creamery of Ir 
wood has recently incorporated 
$250,000 and an extensive buildi 
project is under way. The e 
ment is necessary to take care 
increased volume of business, as @ 
sult of the rapid developmen 
dairy lines in the county. 


sheep on the farms of the l 
Sheep-raising will undoubtedly bec 


ness for several years. | 

In September of 1919 the Me 
and Miners Bank financed th 
ment of two carloads of breeding e 
into the county. These sheep we! 
distributed by the county agent up! 
some forty farms, and will serv 
nucleus of the future sheep ind 

Western grazers who inves 


oe eee YOU Cee 


Marinette County, Wis., and Menominee County 


and up Easy Terms Mich. At the Gateway of Cloverland 
. LEARN THE FACTS 


YOUR CARD will bring complete Cloverland information 


FARMS—All sizes, locations, and prices, with or without stock, 
tools and equipment. . @ 

UNDEVELOPED LANDS in any quantity for farming, stock-| 
raising, grazing or investment. : 


4 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 


Land Department NEGAUNEE, MICH. 


MENOMINEE ABSTRACT AND LAND COMPANY 


Box 64, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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 pasturage lands in Gogebic 

‘during the summer of 1919 ex- 
iy themselves as amazed and 
ffo 

|, 4% 


: surprised at the grazing facili- 
} rded here within a day’s jour- 
of the markets at Chicago and St. 


pp. Scott, of Casper, Wyo., de- 
ed the 2,800 acre tract at Dunham 
finest for sheep and cattle grazing 
jad seen and wished that he had 
d it earlier in the summer in or- 
that he might have placed his 
«x there. 

yr dairying and sheep-raising it 
ld be difficult to find a more de- 
ble location. We have the bracing 
ate that makes for sturdy stock; 
ands grow the best of clover, al- 
\, root crops, oats and peas, and 
_for silage, and exceptionally 
ry tonnages per acre are produced. 
‘e have the markets, the roads, and 
he modern things that go to make 
, satisfied life. 


nd are counted on for a cash crop 
ey can be handled conveniently 
onnection with dairying and sheep 
ing, and heavy yields of the finest 
ity are the rule rather than the 
»ption. 

heat of an unsurpassable quality 
js heavily per acre and is ground 
/ur local mills into flour that thus 
is used at home. 

) the man seeking a location for 
| growth of apples, cherries and 
jag, where there is a good home 
ket and close to the central mar- 
, “CLOVERLAND” holds out good 
nise. Along the shores of Lake 
arior, and for several miles back 
iis county, any of these fruits can 
grown successfully. The water 
‘gers the climate preventing too 
y budding and consequent damage 
rost to the bud. 

i en who have examined this soil 
» asserted that this part of the Up- 
> Peninsula is destined in time to 
almost one vast commercial or- 
‘d. Wild raspberries, blackberries, 
berries, gooseberries and straw- 


! 
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versity. 


this opportunity. 
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statoes are grown quite extensive- 5 


is the goal of every stockman. 
a dependable range he feels sure of 
success and secure against future ad- 
A tract of select, cut-over 
land in Cloverland offers stockmen 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 58 


berries grow here tn abundance. This 
proves that these and other vine and 
bush fruits will assure you a rich re- 
turn for conscientious effort. 

The fact that your fruit will ripen 
late and reach the central markets 
after home fruits have been exhausted, 
gives you assurance that the high 
prices that reward the southern grow- 
er of fruit will be received. 

To you, who are renting, because of 
high-priced land, come to “CLOVER- 
LAND,” come to Ironwood, Gogebic 
County, Mich. You will find a ready 
welcome awaiting you—farming here 
does not mean the learning of new 
methods. The soil is good, the rain- 
fall is here with the advantage that it 
is practically never failing for the 
time of need, and the climate is that 
of the North Temperate Zone. Come 
into this new county and build yourself 
a home! 


Real Stock Farming 


N his 300 acre farm near Sycamore, 

Ill, Norman B. Westlake during 
the year 1919 produ: d an average of 
502 pounds of meat daily for 365 days 
in the year, enough meat to feed a city 
of 3,000 population, according to gov- 
ernment statistics. This gain was net, 
representing over ninety tons for the 
year, and was put on cattle, hogs and 
sheep. During the year Mr. Westlake 
fed 2,400 sheep and lambs, over 200 
cattle and 300 hogs, buying the sheep 
and cattle as feeders in the Chicago 
market and raising the hogs. 

“Tt paid me last year and it has paid 
me every year to feed all three kinds 
of live stock,” says Mr. Westlake, “I 
lost money last year on sheep and cat- 
tle, but made enough on hogs to shift 
the balance at the end of the year in 
my favor. I may lose on hogs this 
year, but if I do I hope to make it up 
on cattle and sheep.” 

In starting the new year Mr. West- 
lake took his son in partnership with 
him. The junior member of the firm 
is 24 years old and is a graduate of 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 


A DEPENDABLE RANGE 


With 


Tracts to Suit Needs 


We have several choice ranges among 
our holdings which we will sell to 
practical stockmen on terms that will 
be to his advantage. 


i 
{CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. 
| MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland” 


A New Farm 


In a Proven 


Farming District 


Ontonagon 
County, 
Michigan 


Insures Success 


Inquire About 


Ontonagon County, 
Michigan 


is an agricultural region sparsely populated with 
practical, successful farmers, who have had the 
advantage of a splendid clay-loam soil as the 
basis for farming. There are thousands of acres 
of this same type of cut-over land in Ontonagon 
County awaiting the settler, or big rancher. 
Most of the timber was taken off years ago, a 
greater portion of the land is open, and there is" 
an abundance of clover and grass ready for range 
purposes, pasture and wild hay. The county’s 
chief industry is agriculture, so you will be set- 
tling among farmers in Ontonagon County. 


No Real Estate Game 


The County Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County are in- 
viting you in this advertising space to inquire about their 
county, and they will give you official service in helping you 
find the location you want. Detail information may be had by 
addressing a letter or post card to 


WILLIAM KROHN 


County Clerk, Ontonagon County, 


ONTONAGON, MICHIGAN 


Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceeding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


LANDS FOR MIXEDD FARMING AND 
GRAZING—Inl Marquette and Alger 
County, Mich. Cut-over Hardwood Tim- 


ber Lands, suitable for General or Special 
Farming, 


Stock Raising, ete. Excellent 


Soil of Rich Sandy Loam. Ex- 
Liberal Terms. Also some 
Tracts in Antrim and Emmet 


Write at once for our Beautiful 
oklet. Jackson & Tindle, 
g., Buffalo, N. Y, 


County, 
Illustrated Bx 
Inec., 503 Niagara Life Bld 


MICHIGAN SNAPS — 120 acres near 


Houghton. Small clearing. Good soil, 
no waste land. Only $2,000; $500 cash. 80 
acres close to Ewen. Nice little house 
and s cleared. Only $1,600; 


$600 down. MUHardy-Ryan Abstract Co., 
Waukesha, Wi j 


barn, 20 acre 
1 
| 


sAN BARGAINS—80 acres. 


TWO MICHI 
House, barn, l Near Paynes- 
Ville. $1,250; $251 80 acres near 
Ewen. $1,200; $2 Both on roads. 
Good land Wm, Hardy, owner, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 
FOR SALI 3,500 acres in one block. 
Seven mil north of Oconto. A low 
price | I d for the whole tract. 
W. H. G Green Bay, Wis. 
A FINE FARM FOR SALH—280 Acres, 
one mile west of Carney, Michigan, 
which has good schools and a creamery. 
150 Acres of this land is cleared; has a 
good house and hay barn and small or- 
chard, plenty of running water all the 
ncleared land is well seeded to 
soil clay loam. There is not 
ind in the farm. Easy 
Box 68, % Cloverland 


res, good loam soil 
3 miles irom town, 
on macadamized 


% mile tror 


road, 75 acres under cultivation, balance 
pasture with spring stream; good 2-story 
10-room house; barn 35x85; hay barn; tool 
shed; garage; chicken coop; hog house; 
wood shed; smoke house; 2 wells; 100- 
tree apple orchard. Personal property in- 
cluded, wagons, mower, rake, binder, disk 
harrow, cultivators, plows, harrows, drill, 
fanning mill, etc. I am offering this farm 
with personal property complete for 
$10,550.00, $7,000.00 cash, balance terms 
to suit. Write P. L., Kaiser, Menominee, 


Mich. 


e ire uS whenever in need 

of Clover or Ti hy Hay, also Straw, 
in carload lots. Dafter Hay & Grain Co., 
Dafter, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—400 Feeding pigs, eight 

weeks old, at $9 each, delivered, Book- 
ing orders now for May delivery. Ernest 
Dutcher, Whitewater, Wis. 


AGENTS WANTED—If you are making 

less than $150 a month, write us today. 
We have no ‘ rich quick”’ plan, but if 
you are wide awake, honest and willing to 
work with us and give us at least part of 
your time, can offer. you an opportun- 
ity to make from $30 to $50 a week. Just 
drop us a postal card for complete par- 
ticulars free. Box 123, Cloverland Maga- 
zine. 


FOR SALE—One fine 3,200 lb. team, 

é gs, 6 and 7 years old; gentle, 
experienced farm team; includes heavy 
farm harness in A-1 condition; price $450. 
One grade cow, half Jersey, half Guern- 
sey, 8 years old, gentle as a lamb, milks 
14 quarts when fresh, fresheng in July; 
price $150. One 1918 Ford touring car, 
excellent mechanical condition, tires new; 
price $450. One western saddle pony, 
rein broken, speedy, full of life, gentle; 
includes fine western saddle; price $60. 
Ten tons A-1 clover hay; 25 tons clover 
and timothy mixed; baled; at market 
price. Address, W. B. Wallace, Lake- 
wood, Wis. 


GET OFFICIAL INFORMATION regard- 

ing soils, climate and crops of Price 
County, Wisconsin, from the Representa- 
ive of the College of. Agriculture and the 
J. S. Department of Agriculture. Im- 
proved, partly improved and undeveloped 
land $10 to $100 per acre in Price County. 
Most rapidly developing live stock, dairy 
and general farm county in the clover belt 
of Wisconsin. Write H. J. Rahmlow, 
County Agricultural Agent, Phillips, Wis. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 

cut-over lands in tracts to suit pur- 
chaser. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms 
reasonable. Address J. M. Longyear, 
Marquette, Mich. 


FOR SALE—We own grazing lands in 

the great open areas of Cloverland, 
where natural gras@ settings are found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. 
Write for full particulars, Baldwin Cor- 
poration, Appiston, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Cholice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts 
at reasonable prices, terms to suit pur- 
chaser. Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 
lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. ay 
FOR SALE—Upper PeninsSula cut-over 
lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft coun- 
ties. For information write, Land De- 
partment, Charcoal Iron Company of 
America, Marquette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 


over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, 
Menominee, Iron, and Gogebic counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 


20,000 acres in Forest and Florence coun- 
ties, Wisconsin. Any size tract on easy 


terms. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menom- 

inee, Mich. 

FOR SALH—$2,400. 160 Acres, 40 acres 
fall plowed, log house, log barn, well 


and wire fenced, four miles from railroad, 
one mile to school. $300 down, balance 
contract $100 per year. Timber enough on 
land to pay for same, Address, HD. C. Vail, 
Alvin, Wis. 


HIGH GRADE Holstein or Guernsey 

calves, either gex; 6 to 8 weeks old, $30 
each, delivered. Ernest Dutcher, White- 
water, Wis. 


FOR SALE—$50,000.00 property in heart 

of booming city. Will take $25,000.00 
cash, balance cut-over land in Wisconsin. 
Fred Wegener, West Bend, Wis. 


FOR SALE—80 Acres in Menominee 

County, Cloverland; A-1 clay loam soil, 
2 miles from town; on main iine of C. & 
N. W. R. R.; 60 acres under cultivation; 
2 pasture with running water; good 2- 
story 6-room house, hardwood floors and 
stone basement; barn 40x60; small or- 


chard. Excellent farm, good neighbor- 
hood with all conveniences schools, 
ehurches, bank, macadam roads, ete. 
Price $6,000.00, $3,000.00 cash, balance 
terms at 6%. H. M. Wright, Menominee, 


Mich. 


FOR SALE—Any part of 100,000 acres 


stock lands or farms in Michigan 

or Wisconsin. Write for books and 
prices. Menominee Abstract & Land 
Company, Menomineé, Mich. 


“THE RIVIERA’’—Grace! Beauty. Won- 

derful clear tone! Accoustic, mechani- 
cal perfection! The only 46” cabinet 
phonograph sold at $60 up. Completely 


equipped, unlimited service guarantee, 
shipped on approval. Patented outing 
houses, knockdowns, motors, supplies. 


Records 70c up. Catalog 10 stamps. Ri- 
viera Co., Milwaukee, 


FOR SALE—2,000 Acres land, in one 

block. _ Excellent soil. Well located. 
Price and_terms attractive. Write Fred 
A Roper, Menominee, Michigan. 


RLAND MAGAZINE 


The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lan 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


ne eee @®M 


Qn. 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and san 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


Fay ot AD. 


oh 


J.M.LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Treas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


01101 00000 TN UALS 
Ss 


Peter White Land Company, Limited 
‘MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


a 


NEED CASH—Sacrifice beautiful $150 

phonograph and 6 records, electric light, 
needle-pointer, stop, guaranteed like new. 
On approval, $80 cash. 593 Bartlett AL 
Milwaukee, 


IDEAL SHEEP LAND—Fertile soils that 
grow corn, wheat, oats, barley peas, 
vetch, clover, alfalfa, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, in 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 acre tracts, 
and smaller if desired. $10 to $15 per acre, 
easy payments, interest 6%. Hasily clear- 
ed, well grassed and watered by small 
lakes and streams. Located in the heart 
of Lower Michigan’s clover seed belt. No 
cash payments required if responsible 
purchaser will grow annually 4 per cent 
of acreage to clover and apply proceeds 
from seed yield upon payment of land un- 
til paid for. Clover seed one year after 
another sino Presque ule County nets 
growers an acre. ohn G. 
Millersburg, Mich. sari 


= ee ee 
FOR SALE—Pure bred Guernse bull 

2% years old; Sire, Masher Rocking 
ham; dam, Carilon Chogan, Price, $200, 
or will exchange for breeding ewes. Ad- 
dress Herbert Burrows, Emetta P. oO. 
Lake County, Minn. 
SS a ee eee 
FOR SALE—Several sections of best cut- 

over land, near railroad, on good roads, 
close to Superior, $20 per acre, easy terms, 
Also have a few good improved farms for 


sale. For information, write J 
Lake, Poplar, Wis. eet aes": 


EET AST DA 
FLORENCE COUNTY, 


WISCONSIN LANDS 


for sheep and cattle ranches, in 
tracts of 320 acres up to 5,000 
acres. For full particulars, write 


PETER McGOVERN LAND CO., Florence, Wis. 


Farm and Timber ancl 


Su AT ef 


Cut-over clover lands in Sawyer, Bayfield, Rusk and 
Price Counties, Wisconsin, for sale in large or small 
tracts. Reasonable prices. 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION COMPANY, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin _ 


VON PLATEN LUMBER COMPAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


‘ay, 1920 
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The Commission Man 


—what he does for 


YOU and ARMOUR 


HE first aim of the commission man 

is to get the highest prices he can for 
your shipment. His earnings are deter- 
mined by the number of carloads you 
ship—not by the value of your stock. 

The commission man would soon be out of busi- 
ness if each shipper shipped to him only once. Your 
permanent patronage is what he seeks, and the best 
way of holding your account is to get the highest pos- 
sible price. 

He is your selling agent, the logical link between 
the producer and the packer. He must be an expert 
on livestock values and a competent judge of the live- 
stock market. _ He must be able to anticipate and 
weigh demand against supply—know when to sell, 
when to ask more for your stock. Competition in buy- 
ing is necessary for the welfare of the livestock indus- 
try, and the commission man is active in securing it. 

He sells not only to buyers for large packers, but 
also to buyers for small packers and slaughterers, 


buyers for Eastern shipment, to speculators and buy- 
ers of feeders and stockers. He sells to whoever offers 
the highest price, be it an Armour buyer or a small 
butcher. The commission man by no means always 
accepts the first bid. If he has studied his stock and 
his market accurately, he may refuse bid after bid un- 
til he gets the price he knows the animals to be worth. 

Armour and Company look to the commission man 
as the direct source of supply for our daily packing 
needs. As your representative we deal with him ex- 
actly as we would if we dealt directly with you. We 
believe that he performs a necessary service for you in 
the most efficient manner possible and at the lowest 
cost. 

We have no connection, direct or indirect, with 
any commission firm or any livestock exchange. Our 
own interests and the interests of the livestock pro- 
ducer dictate that the commission man be wholly inde- 
pendent of the packer in the operation of his business. 
Charges that the commission business is in any man- 
ner under the domination of the packer are wholly 
untrue. 


Rely on your commission man! He is the agency that keeps 
the market active and supports it at every turn, balanc- 


ing supply against demand, carefully gauging buying 
competition, he helps put livestock prices on true levels. 


QUALITY 


PRODUCTS 


This is the mark under which your 
best products reach the consumer 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Slow and Laborious 


Cost to Set, 10 to 20 Cents 
Per Post 


The Old Way 


HO ever enjoyed the back-breaking 
drudgery of digging post holes and 
tamping? Probably the hardest, most 
discouraging work on the farm. Fitting 
punishment for a profiteer in the hereafter. 


But those days are over for the progressive 
farmer. ‘There is no longer any reason for 
undergoing this punishment. 


Not only is the RED TOP way quick and 
easy, and cheaper—it also gives you a 
stronger, more durable and finer-looking 
fence line. 


RED TOP drives like a stake 
like a rock. 


You only build a RED TOP fence line once. 
It will last as long as you are on the farm 
and always look as fine and trimas the day 
you built it. 


and anchors 


Quick and Easy 


Cost to Set, Only One Cent 
Per Post 


and the New 


No replacements necessary every few years, 
due to rotting at the ground line. 


You take no chance on the RED TOP. Here 
is the guarantee that goes with every post: 


“We guarantee RED TOP Steel Posts will 
not break, burn, rot or frost heave in 
the fence line; that they are free from 
defects in material and workmanship; 
that they will outlast the heaviest fenc- 
ing manufactured. 


“We guarantee RED TOP Posts to be just 
as represented in our literature and 
advertising. 

“Any RED TOP Post which does not ful- 


fill the guarantee will be replaced by 
your dealer, without cost or argument.” 


If for any reason your dealer cannot supply 
you with RED TOPS—write direct to us. 


Send for Free RED TOP Booklet Now 


CHICAGO STEEL POST CO. : 


208-P South LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Factory: Preston, Ontario, Canada 


Red To 


Guaranteed 


p 


Steel Fence Posts 
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Think of it! You can now 
get any size of the New Butterfly 
Cream Separator you need direct from 
our factory for only $2 down and on 
a plan whereby it will earn its own 
cost and more before you pay. You 
won’t feel the cost at all. Our low 
prices will surprise you. For example: 


de buysthe No.2! Junior. a 

A light running, easy clean- 

ing, close skimming, dur- 
able, guaranteed separator. 
Skims 120 quarts per hour 
You pay only $2 down and 
balance on easy terms oO 


Only $3.50 a Month 


cream spout ‘ 

4 You have no interest to pay. No extras. The 
are open —| Ls prices we quote include everything. We also 
easy to clean a Hé  > @\p make four larger sizes of the 


d New Butterfly 


up to our big 800 Ib. capacity machine shown here 
—all sold at similar low prices and on our liberal 
terms of only $2 down and more than a year 
to pay. Every machine guaranteed a life- 
time against defects in materials and 
workmanship. 


30 Da VS 4 Twelve-Year-Old Child Runs It 


“We would not do without our Butterfly 


& rator or exchange it for all the machines we have - 
seen. Our little girl, 12 years old, runs it like a 
g ri al clock!” MRS. P. E. RUDE, Ashland, Wis. - 
You can have 30 days’ trial on your 
own farm and see for yourself how 
easily one of these splendid machines 
will earn its own cost and more before 
you pay. Try it alongside of any 
separator you wish. Keep it if 
pleased. If not you can return it at 
our expense and we will refund 
your $2 deposit and pay the freight 
charges both ways. 


Catalog Folder —FREE 


Why not get one of these big labor-saving, money- 
making machines while you have the opportu- 
nity to do so on this liberal self-earning plan? 
Let us send you our big, new, illustrated cata- 
log folder showing all the machines we make 
and quoting lowest factory prices and easy 
= payment terms. We will also mail you a bock 
of letters from owners telling how the New But- 
terfly is helping them to make as high as $100 a 
year extra profit from cows. Sending coupon 
does not obligate you in any way. Write today. 


ALBAUGH- 
DOVER CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS Simplest, Easiest to beer 


“My son took a course in agriculture al 


. 2107 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO Girardeau and he worked with a dozen or 


makes of separators, and he said this was 
simple and easier cleaned machine than 


“Made $61.39 More from Same Cows 


“‘We made $78.61 worth of butter before we had the ma= 
chine and in the same length of time we made with the 
Butterfly Separator $140.00 worth of butter from the same 
number of cows.”’ THOS. S. KERMOSKY, 

Point Aux Pius, Mich, 


Top of 
Milk Tank is 
waist high— 
easy to fill 


Milk and 


One-piece alumi- 
num skimming 
device is very 
easy to clean 


— 


All shafts are ver- 
tical and run on 
“frictionless” 
pivot ball bearings 
making the 
New Butterfly 
the lightest run- 
ning of 
all separators 


More Than 
175,000* 
New Butterfly 
Cream Separators 
fo are now in use 


tot tl ie)6h O67 ee ee ee 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CoO., 
2107 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen:—Without obligation on my part, please mail me your free Catalog 
Folder and full particulars regarding your special easy payment offer on the New 
Butterfly Cream Separator. 
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them.” J. B. FINLEY, Oran, 
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A Ce A 
HOME ONE OR 
MADE oe | TWO 
SILO PIECE 
| BY A CLEAR 
| FIR-STAVE 
CONCERN SILO 


UR Cloverland Silos have “can’t-sag” 


doors, which are always in place and 
are clamped tight when closed. 


We have double anchorage, which insures that 
your Silo is not going to blow down when empty. 
A special designed roof makes it possible to fill 
Cloverland Silos clear to the top of the staves. 
We want to send you full description and 
prices. Write to 


GREEN BAY PLANING MILL CO. 


ADAMS & CEDAR GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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General Motors Trucks 


THE GENERAL 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


A PRODUCT OF 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


Built in All Sizes from 34-1 Ton to 5 Ton Capacity 


cAt Green Bay]/Wis. 


A ¥%-1 ton GMC of 
the Brenner Candy Co. 


Finest materials, scientific 
heat treatments, careful 
workmanship and the back- 
ing of the largest industrial 
corporation in the world en- 


title GMC trucks to careful 


consideration. 


cAt Eau Claire, Wis. 


Several GMC’s in the 
service of the Eau 
Claire Ice Co. 


So satisfactory has been the 
service given by these trucks 
that this company has just 
ordered two additional GMC 
trucks. 


These Cloverland Dealers will be glad to tell you about GMC Motor Trucks 


Union Auto Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elsen & Phillips, La Crosse, Wis. 


' Service Sales Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


A. G. Jennings Motor Sales, New London, Wis. 

Highway Service Garage, Marathon, Wis, 

J. T. McCann Co., Appleton, Wis. 

Cloverland Garage & Machine Works, Manis- 
tique, Mich. 


Merrill-Buick Co., Merrill, Wis. 

A. C. Homan Auto Co., Menasha, Wis. 
Hathaway-Buick Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Munising Motor Co., Munising, Mich. 
V.L. Lipsett, Pickford, Mich. 

Austin Lipsett, Sault Ste. Marie, hich. 
Larson & Asplund, Ashland, Wis. 


OR WRITE TO 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY OF WISCONSIN : 


J. A. Rummele Auto Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Raab Motor Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Johnson Motor.Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Auto Supply Co., Plymouth, Wis. 

Farm Power & Equipment Co., Lancaster, Wis. 
Graham & Pecard, Bessemer, Mich. 

W. F. Beilke, Wausau, Wis. 

Bingham Motors Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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OUR LARGE OPERATION 


makes it possible to offer for your selection many tracts 
ranging in size from a half a section to a township. Any 
sized tract from 


320 to 23,040 ACRES 


There is opportunity for the small and the large operator 
in this fertile empire of Greater Cloverland without 
either interfering with the other. Opportunity for a 
man who seeks a home and a bank account. A guar- 
antee of comfort in old age. Opportunity for a man to 
engage in large sheep or cattle operations without tres- 
passing upon the land of another. 


Be it large or small, there is opportunity today to make 
deliberate selection in several choice localities. But, 
you can’t make a decision at home—you must with your 
own eyes see this land of plenty, the land of the 


BIG RED CLOVER 


We invite you to write or come and see us. In either 
event you will get the facts. We consider them good 
enough. 
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CLOQUET LUMBER CO. NORTHERN LUMBER CO. 
JOHNSON-WENTWORTH LUMBER CO. — Cloquet, Minn. 
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How much 
Land do 
you require 
for your 
Ranching 


Farming 
MO! gf Operations 


June, 9¢@ 


Consideration No. 5 


In Weighing the Evidence of Northern Minnesota Lands 


Vor. XIV No. 2 


REGISTRATION OF TITLE APPLIED FOR TO U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Published Every Month at Menominee, Michigan 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN, JUNE, 1920 


FOOD 


HERE will be a shortage of food crops this year. This does 
not mean there will be a famine, but a shortage of food crops 
can not be averted. Seed that should have been planted in the 
ground last year can not be planted now and bring a harvest. Seeds 
that should have been planted this spring can not be placed in the 
ground in midsummer and grow to maturity before fall. There is 
a shortage of acreage of winter wheat, of spring wheat, of oats, rye, 
potatoes, and beans. What else goes into the bulk of our plant food 
supply? 
Beef cattle, sheep and swine production has fallen off. What 
else goes into the meat supply? 


The faithful dairy cow is all that is holding up under the stress 
of farm labor shortage and demoralized rail transportation. Many 
splendid dairy herds have been cut down or broken up, but fortu- 
nately the cows have not gone to slaughter. As a rule, they merely 
changed hands, so their production has not decreased. 

This coming food shortage is going to give the nation a jolt, 
a shock that will compel the population of industrial centers to turn 
their attention to agricultural production, instead of higher and ever 
higher wages, and more and more profits. The greed for greater 
production in the mills and factories, more pay, more profit, has 
slowly but surely whittled the farmer up one side and down the 
other, until he has been forced to go it alone on the farm. The city 
first recruited the farm hand, then the farmer’s son, then the farm 
tenant, to man the machines of industry. No thought has been given 
as to where the food supply would come from, how these great 
industrial armies were to have subsistence, no matter how high 
the pay. 

When we marshalled more than 4,000,000 young men into an 
army for war, the slogan, “food will win the war,’ was accepted as 
gospel truth, war gardens were popular fads if not necessary, many 
farmers’ sons and tenants were spared from military service to help 
produce food. Peace has changed all this. Industry has marshalled 
more millions into mill and factory service than were called for war 
purposes, no necessity was recognized for “food to feed industry,” 
the war gardens ceased to be a fad or even regarded as a necessity, 
and the farmers’ sons were not spared to help produce food. The 
farmer was left to go it alone, and as if this were not enough, the 
price of labor-saving machinery went beyond his reach, or the 
railroads could not deliver it in time to be of use this year. 


Weather conditions throughout the United States have been 
unfavorable for good crops since last fall. Winter wheat pulled 
through on about a 79 per cent basis on May 1, as against 100 per 
cent last year, and a falling off of about 33 per cent in acreage as 
compared with 1919. Other fall sown crops are on a parity with 
wheat.. Spring wheat acreage, potato acreage, bean acreage, and 
about everything else that is planted in the spring, shows a tre- 
mendous falling off in acreage because of farm labor shortage. 
Michigan will have a 70 per cent acreage of beans this year, 90 per 
cent acreage of potatoes; Wisconsin will have about 95 per cent 
potato acreage, and Minnesota the same. No place in the entire 
United States, except in an isolated community here and there, 
shows anything but a decreased acreage of food crops. 

The man whose vision was not blinded by the big industrial 
wave and wage pyramiding, who read the signs of the times and 
dared breath a warning last fall, during the winter and early spring, 
was hooted down, called a calamity howler, a reactionary, an unde- 
sirable citizen, at best a pessimist. Now the country is beginning 
to sit up and take notice, but it is too late this year. 

Following a hard winter which destroyed millions of bushels 


SHORTAGE 


of wheat and hundreds of thousands of sheep and cattle on the 
western ranges, came a cold, wet spring to set back farm opera- 
tions throughout the United States from two to four weeks, and 
there are only two to four months left for reduced planted acreages 
to gamble against the elements and insect pests. It almost seems 
that God in his infinite wisdom retarded the spring and created un- 
favorable weather conditions to help bring this country to its senses. 

The nation is not facing a calamity, but it is facing a real food 
shortage, a shortage that will be convincing enough that industry 
can not thrive without agricultural production to back it up, that no 
matter how high wages go or profits soar, they are worth little 
when food is scarce or there is none at all during periods when rail 
conditions and the weather withhold the market supply. 

The only hope for next year and the next few years is that 
the awakening will be sufficient this summer so that farm labor and 
tenants may get back to the farm this fall in time to increase the 
planted acreage and remain there to restore food production to 
normal. 

Industries may be set into full activity by simply blowing the 
whistle, providing no strikes or lockouts are on, but a full year is 
required to get the farm back to full production, no matter if it 
should be overwhelmed with labor, and a serious shortage of food 
stuffs once created requires a period of several years to overcome 
and get back to normal. There are several fundamental reasons 
for this, among them the necessity of crop rotation, and the fact 
that farmers are tempted to sell seed stock when prices are high, in- 
stead of putting it back into the ground. 

The cycle of live stock production necessary to the meat animal 
supply to normal will cover a period of two to four years, depend- 
ing upon the kind of stock, swine, sheep and beef cattle, and pro- 
viding extreme conservation and economy are practiced and young 
female animals are permitted to attain maturity and breed until the 
offspring is in excess of the parent stock, instead of being sent to 
slaughter as pigs, lamb and veal. The slaughter of young male 
animals also must be restricted until fuller maturity in order that 
heavier carcasses may be placed on the block, if quick return to 
normal meat supply is expected. 

And here the problem again reverts to the soil. If breeding 
stock is to be carried over a period of years so that the offspring 
will show a gain over the foundation stock, if young males are to 
be carried over a longer period to make heavier carcasses, there 
must be more forage crops and grain, and these crops can not be 
increased unless more farm labor is available and prices received 
for all farm products show a greater buying power than now 
prevails. 

There will be no material decline in the price of meats within 
the next few years for the very good reason that there is a shortage 
of breeding animals, and the shortage of farm help to produce field 
crops will prohibit any substantial portion of the population going 
on a vegetable diet and boycott meat to lower prices. 

There is no angle from which the food supply of the nation 
has not been hit by the exodus of farm labor to the industrial cen- 
ters. There is no angle from which the food supply may be in- 
creased except through an exodus of labor from the industrial 
centers to the farms. It will require a real movement “back to the 
land”—not talk. 

No need to kick when prices of food go higher. It will do no 
good. Complaint and regrets will not grow one spear of grain, one 
hill of potatoes, one hair on a steer, one fibre of wool on a sheep’s 
back. It’s too late to think about this year, but a most opportune 
time to think about next year and the years to come. 


$1.00 a Ygar, 10c THEY 
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Stumps Dictate Diversifed Farming 


HERE are so many avenues of 

approach to the subject of home- 

making in Northeastern Minne- 

sota, that the writer concluded 
to confine his attention to but one of 
these features in each of a series of 
articles dealing with cut-over lands. 
To this end, the stump proposition is 
given first consideration. Not that its 
importance grants its priority of place, 
but because of the general belief that 
stumps and successful home-making in 
a cut-over region are incompatible. 

If the outlander were requested to 
state the one factor which, in his judg- 
ment, constitutes the greatest obstacle 
in the path of the settler in the cut- 
over regions, he would promptly reply 
“stumps.” In this reply he would re- 
flect the views of most persons; at 
least of those not entirely familiar 
with the later phases of the clearing 
of land in Northern Minnesota. The 
earlier idea which prevailed was that 
the immediate and complete removal 
of stumps in all the land which the 
settler purposed cultivating was an es- 
sential and fundamental action in his 
home-making plans. Farm manage- 
ment specialists in the employ of the 
University of Minnesota and other in- 
dividuals possessing much practical ex- 
perience in the cut-over territory are 
the authors of bulletins and pam- 
phlets which point the way to the new- 
er view of stumps in their relation to 
successful settlement in Northeastern 
Minnesota. These men are heartily in 
favor of the removal of stumps, if it 
can be accomplished economically and 
in harmony with those principles of 
land development which make it a 
paying proposition to the settler. 

The newer view is that stumps are 
not really the retarding influence in 
rural home-making in the cut-over re- 
gions that they were once considered. 
It is admitted that they are an un- 
mitigated nuisance, that they occupy 
valuable land space, that they inter- 
fere with the movement of farm ma- 
chinery and, like Samantha Allen, are 
decidedly “sot” in their ways. Still, 
stump students and northern farm 
management specialists claim that 
even stumps have their compensating 
features. These experts point their 
fingers to the thirty or forty years’ 
experience of the Minnesota prairie 
farmer, who now recognizes the folly 
of placing all his eggs in one basket, 
Depleted soil, decreasing grain yields, 
and an ever increasing crop of weeds 
intermingled with his grain have com- 
pelled him to adopt the safer, if more 
complex, plan of diversified farm or- 
ganization. The stump students also 
indicate how the woods settler is, by 
reason of the stumps, committed to 
the diversified program. at the very be- 
ginning of his agricultural career. 
Stumps mean intensive cultivation of 
small areas of land; the possession of 
a few head of stock and some chick- 
ens; a tract for garden and possibly a 
few acres cleared of stumps in order 
to produce essential food for man and 
beast and a few hundred bushels of 
potatoes for a cash crop; they mean 
the seeding of clovers and grasses for 
pasture and winter feed; in fact, they 
compel the adoption of diversified sys- 
tem of farm organization, which by 
the way, is the approved farm program 
today. In other words, the northern 
settler is forced.to get started right 
and many wise people claim this is 
half the fight in the battle for suc- 
cess. 

Unfortunately, too many settlers fail 
to regard the stump proposition in this 
light, and they can scarcely be blamed, 
At the best it is no,pink tea party. 
Under the most favorable conditions it 
tests the determination, the health and 
the purse of any man. Those who give 
ear to the call of more widely and 
wisely advertised regions and who find 
interest in perusing the pages of hand- 
somely illustrated folders describing 
other climes and fields are soon lost to 
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A Good Pasture with the Stumps. but Not Ready for Diversified 
Farming Until After a Few Blasts Like This. 


the cut-over country. Or, if they can- 
not withstand the constant and com- 
pelling attractions of. town life in the 
various industrial centers in and about 
the cut-over sections, again are their 
farm moorings weakened and often 
broken. It does require a bit of vision 
on the part of the settler to make him 
happy in the first year or two in his 
land clearing and home-making experi- 
ences. The wise settler and the one 
who finally makes good, however, is 
the man who admits the wisdom of the 
diversified program dictated by the 
stumps, and combines his time, his 
power and his means in wise fashion 
to carry out the stump program of 
farming. His vision must be suffiient- 
ly clear and extended to enable him to 
make a just comparison between his 
possessions, his prospects and his cir- 
cumstances five to eight years hence 
and those of his wage-earning friend, 
who chose a “job” in town as against 
the carving out of a home and com- 


petency for himself and family in the 
cut-over country. 

It is the belief of many conversant 
with cut-over conditions that entirely 
too much publicity has been given 
stumps. They have protruded them- 
selves into the home-making program 
far beyond the limit to which their im- 
portance entities them. The old belief 
that their removal was the first essen- 
tial in settlement has broken many a 
good farm prospect. This old scheme 
of stump removal is the foundation 
for the belief that it takes three to five 
successive settlers to establish one who 
finally sticks. This ancient belief is 
now exploded. There are other factors 
in the settlement game which rank 
with stumps and possibly excel them 
in retarding settlement. Take, for in- 
stance, ordinary brush and that small- 
er growth of trash which immediately 
springs up with tropical abundance 
when the lumberjack has completed 
his tasks in the woods. The fifteen 


A Good Home Carved Out of the Cut-over Lands and Prepared for 
Diversified Farming. 


million acres of cut-over lands 
Northeastern Minnesota are more bi 
dened by this growth than they 

embarrassed by the stumps left by 1 
lumberman, This region is pre-e 
nently a stock country. Native qa 
tame grasses flourish with a surp) 
ing profusion when given half 
chance. Streams and lakes abo 

But grass cannot grow and stock ¢ 


not thrive so long as the surface | 


this great area is practically hidd 


under a dense and ever-increasing can- 


opy of brush. 

It must have been an _ itine 
preacher in Northeastern Minn 
who composed and popularized that | 


= 


_miliar gospel song entitled “Let a Li 
He must have been 


tle Sunshine In,” 
familiar with the numberless t 
roads and winding trails of the wo 
country. He must have seen thi 
paths bearing their luxuriant gr 
of clover, timothy and blue grass, 
result of the early teamster’s u 
ting seeding. He must have kn 


the weariness which comes to him 
who in following these trails perfor 


must tear his way through the hi 
tangle of these grasses. He also kn 
the coolness of the shadows and 
absence of grass life beneath the h 
brush growth; in fact, he knew 


it meant to the soil of the cut-over 


lands to let a little sunshine in. 
was probably the first real county ; 
viser in Northeastern Minnesota 
advocated the seeding of all cut-o 
land with clovers and other valu: 
grasses. He believed that brush 
shadow are greater enemies to suc 
ful land clearing than are the bet 
advertised but less dangerous stum 
In truth, he and his friends of the @ 
over country early learned the less 
of getting sunshine in on the soil, 
brush removal and grass seeding. T 
writer knows many a successful 
tler who is well established on a 
over farm and whose fields are still 
many places dotted with nume 
stumps, but he fails to recall any 
might be classified in the succe 
group whose fields are still wildern 
of brush. ; 

Stumping demonstrations, st 
contests and all the efforts put fo 
in numerous and varied ways by in 
ested individuals and associations ¢ 
worthy and deserving agencies 
should receive recognition and suppo 
But at the same time, the fact m 
not be lost sight of that stumps 
not necessarily insurmountable 
structions in a successful farm D1 
gram in the north country. 

To be more concrete: In seve 
parts of Minnesota are found farm 
moters who prepare what are ku 
as ready-to-use farms. These peop 
believe that if clothing, hats, hous 
and a long list of other articles ca 
made ready to wear, that they ¢ 
also supply the settlers with ready- 
use farms. h 

Their scheme involved the stump 
of five or six acres for garden and 
cash potato crop; the brushing of 
ty-five or thirty acres in whic 
sown tame grasses; the fencing o 
brush tracts for pasture; the e 
of a neat little house and sma 
and chicken house; and the in 
of a well and other necessari 
dental to a well appointed farm 
times the twenty-five or thir 
tract was cleared of stumps 
ting them off level with the gro 
order that machinery might mov 
them easily. This was done whi 
stumps were small or of the jac 
variety. If large, they were pern 
to remain. This ready-to-use f2 
was then sold on easy terms at 
figure to a man who would agr 
tablish a dairy herd. This dai 
was considered the real corne 
the farm organization. On thi 
to-use farm there would be 
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Permanent Ranch Starts 
with 1,000 Head of Steers 


By HENRY A. PERRY 


. 


HE big 50,000-acre ranch of the 
Cloverland Cattle Company in 
Schoolcraft County, Michigan, 
which was purchased last year 
by Frank King, an old time ‘cow 
man” of Arizona, and J. Y. Canon, a 
live stock banker of El Paso, Texas, is 
now in active operation with 1,000 
head of good grade Hereford, native 
Colorado steers, as the initial herd. 


The steers are two to four years old, 
most of them being around three years, 
and averaged about 800 pounds when 
they arrived in Cloverland. All are 
the blocky beef type, carrying marked 
blood lines that insure quick conver- 
sion of clover and grass into fat. The 
shipment is by all odds the best bunch 
of cattle that has been brought io 
Cloverland from the West. 

The range is in ex- 
cellent condition and 
both Mr. King and 
Mr. Canon believe 
the steers will aver- 
age 1,100 to 1,200 
pounds this fall. 
They do not think 
they have over-esti- 
mated the gain, 
when type of ani- 
mals, the splendid 
condition in which 
they arrived, and 
the abundance of 
good feed, are con- 
sidered. 


The shipment left 
Selma, Colo., May 
17, and arrived at 
Manistique, where 
the train unloaded, 
at 11 o’clock the 
morning of May 22. 


Mr. Canon accom- 
panied the cattle all 
the way, and brought 
with him two experi- 
enced Texas cow- 
boys—Hlvin Silliman 
and Max Mitchell— 
who will have charge 
of the herd. 


The steers were 
unloaded from “the 


Soo railroad in Man- 
istique and driven 


_twelve miles to the 


ranch. A crowd of interested specta- 
tors—men, women and _  children— 
stood for three hours, watching the un- 
loading. They hoped to see something 
spectacular—some wild steers and 


reckless cowboy riding—but were dis- 
appointed. Native Coloradoes are sel- 
dom wild, and this bunch was more 
interested in getting on the grass of 
the commons adjoining the station 
than carrying on exciting escapades 
along streets and across yards in the 
city. They ran down the chute and 
then quietly commenced grazing. 
There was no trouble in keeping them 
rounded up, for there was plenty of 
fresh, green grass, and they certainly 
enjoyed their first meal in Cloverland. 


A lot of snapshots were taken dur- 
ing the unloading for historical refer- 
ence to the big day in Manistique 
when the first 1,000 steers were un- 
loaded in that city, the vanguard of a 
great industry. While these steers 
will be grazed only and marketed this 


fall, it is the first stocking of a per- 
manent ranch in Cloverland. 

The Cloverland Cattle company has 
50,000 acres of select range in one 
solid block near Manistique, and prep- 


Max Mitchell and Elvin Silliman, Two Texas Cowboys Brought to Cloverland to 
Herd Cattle. Their Smiles Indicate They Like the New Country. 
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J. Y. Canon, Live Stock Banker of El Paso, Tex.; and Frank King, Formerly of Ari- 
zona, at the Unloading Chute for the First 1,000 Steers for Their Cloverland Ranch 


arations are now under way for the 
construction of 40 miles of fence. The 
ranch is plentifully supplied with 
fresh water lakes and running streams 


Instead of Stampeding, the Steers Made Themselves at Home on" the} Grass-covered2 Commons; Adjoining the} Track 


affording an abundant water supply 
always close to where a herd may be 
ranging. The entire area has all been 
burned over several times and there is 
a good growth of grass-and clover ev- 
erywhere. There is also some low land 
that grows thousands of tons of 
swamp grass every year, enough to 
winter 10,000 head of steers, accord- 
ing to Mr. King’s estimate. 

Mr. King came to Cloverland more 
than two years ago with a heavy ship- 
ment of cattle from Arizona for the 
purpose of grazing only. Results were 
so satisfactory that he decided to re- 
main and transfer all his live stock 
operations to the ‘new live stock 
country.” He interested J. Y. Canon, 
a live stock banker of El Paso, Texas, 
and a life-long friend, in the perma- 
nent ranch enterprise in Schoolcraft 
County, Michigan, where he had 
grazed several thousand head of steers 
the year before. 

Mr. Canon saw the possibilities and 
joined with his friend, King, in launch- 
ing the first big cattle ranch in Clov- 
erland. The Cloverland Cattle Com- 
pany was organized last year and pur- 
chased 50,000 acres in one solid block. 
It is doubtful if a better cattle propo- 
sition could have been obtained any- 
where in the entire Great Lakes re- 


gion. Most of the area had been cut 
rather close, and forest fires had kept 
down second growth so that the entire 
range is fairly clear with a good 
growth of grass and 
clover. 


The swampy areas 
are valuable assets 
for a cattle ranch, 
whereas they would 
be a detriment and 
a danger for sheep 
enterprise. However, 
these are not big 
swamps. They are 
open marsh, and 
yield a tremendous 
amount of “swamp 
hay,” which makes 
very good roughage 
and contains ample 
nourishment to carry 


cattle through the 
winter in excellent 
condition. 

The company did 
not negotiate the 
purchase for the 
ranch last year in 
time to run any 


stock of its own, but 
gave free range to 
several friends hav- 
ing small bunches of 
cattle which they 
wished to try out in 
Cloverland. There 
were 700 head in all 
on and the experiment 
z was satisfactory. 
These men will be 
heard from later. 


Considerable pre- 
liminary work was done last year 
in the way of repairing buildings 
on partially improved farms that 
had been taken in with the ranch, 
laying out plots for cultivation and 
growing all kinds of winter feed, and 
clearing a trail around the entire 
ranch for fencing and a fence rider. 
The 40 miles of fencing will likely be 
built this year, and many other im- 
provements added of a permanent na- 
ture. 

The ranch is on such a huge scale 
that improvements require considerable 
time, so the owners decided to com- 
mence ranging cattle this year instead 
of waiting until the finishing touch is 
put onto everything. Accordingly 
they bought 1,000 head of fine steers 
to fatten on the ranch while permanent 
improvements progress. This invest- 
ment alone approximates $100,000. 

The introduction of 1,000 young 
steers is only a modest beginning for 
this big enterprise. Next year the 
herd will likely be enlarged to 5,000 
or 6,000 steers. 

Development of the ranch by that 
time will enable the operators to carry 
a considerable amount of _ stock 
through the winter if deemed advis- 
able, and breeding stock also may be 
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Ira Carley Finds “Silver Lining” in Cloverland 
By LAWRENCE DD, BUCKER 


Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


ISCOURAGED because of per- 
sistant drought, hard win- 
ters, over-crowded range and 
other misfortunes that had 

befallen stockmen of the West for 
years, Ira Carley and Edwin Keene, of 
Casper, Wyo., pulled stakes and moved 
their sheep outfit to Cloverland. 


When a special train carrying 1,750 
head of sheep pulled into Limestone 


Siding, Alger County, Mich., on the 
first day of April, 1919, the ground 
Was covered with snow except in 


patches here and there where green 
grass and tiny leaves of clover had 
commenced to show. Listlessly Carley 
and Keene, their Mexican sheep herd- 
er and two sheep dogs, maneuvered 
the unloading. The scene was not 
promising but the sheep scampered 
away through the snow, delighted to 
escape from the crowded double deck- 
ers, and ravenously tore at the tender 
green shoots, eating roots and all. 

With almost total disregard of what 
became of the sheep Ira Carley sur- 
veyed his new surroundings. As far 
as the eye could see blackened stumps 
protruded from the patch work of 
earth and snow, a clump of green tim- 
ber here and there breaking the mo- 
notony of the view, and an occasional 
tall dead tree standing like a lone sen- 
tinel over an allotted space of bar- 
renness. Carley, his crew, sheep and 
dogs, were the only living beings in 
an area bounded by the horizon. The 
low, squatty, dillapidated log huts that 
had once served for a lumbering camp, 
made the scene more desolate. There 
was nothing inviting, nothing encour- 
aging, no matter from what angle it 
was viewed. 

“But it can’t be much worse than 
Wyoming,” mused Carley, and he dog- 
gedly set about to establish his camp, 
give his sheep the best attention pos- 
sible under the circumstances, await 
developments and pray for the snow 
to be off the ground before the lambing 
season, as most of his flock was made 
up of bred ewes. With almost indif- 
ference as the days passed Carley 
failed to notice how the grass and 
clover fairly burst from the ground, 
and only half-heartedly he noted the 
ewes lambed out well and had an 
abundance of good milk for the lambs. 
He was full of apprehension and his 
mind was clouded with ill-omens. 

The sun became scorching hot as 
the days lengthened and the mottled 
green of the landscape gradually 
changed to a yellowish brown. But 
Carley was accustomed to seeing dry 
grass and thought little of it, so long 
as the sheep did well, or even existed, 
as they had done in Wyoming. 

Then one languid, hot day, Carley 
noticed a column of smoke on the 
horizon. Almost simultaneously other 
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Two of Cloverland’s Best Boosters, for They Met With Success Here After a 


Long Period of Hard Luck in the West. 


To the Left, Ira Carley; to the Right, 


His Partner, Edwin Keene. 


columns of smoke appeared in all di- 
rections, and the next day great black 
billows and ribbons of flame seemed 
to be belching from the ground every- 
where. The sky became a haze and 
the glaring sun changed into a steady 
red glow. It was a forest fire, and it 
was enveloping the Carley-Keene 
ranch. 


Forest rangers had turned out crews 
to fight the fire, and the army of work- 
ers was swelled by volunteers from 
every settlement, farm and lumber 
camp for miles around. Carley almost 
welcomed the shadow of doom, for 
had he not been born under an un- 
lucky star, had not near-disaster ‘fol- 
lowed his efforts everywhere, was not 


this really a fitting end for all his bat- 
tles against adversity? But the sheep 
were in danger, and good shepherd 
that he is, he forgot his hard luck for 
the time being and turned out with 
his crew to help fight the fire. For 
two long weeks sweating men worked 
with shovel and spade, back-fired, 
plowed furrows, and did everything 
else to save the flocks of Carley and 
Keene, and neighbor, John Corson, 
over in Luce County. ; 

Just when the battle seemed hope- 
less, When the men were weary and 
ready to give up, the over-head sky 
blackened like the smoke-laden hori- 
zon, flashes of lightening met the 
tongues of flames shooting from the 
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earth, sharp blasts of thunder dead- 
ened the roar of the forest fire. When 
the clouds seemed to open and the 
whole country was deluged. For two 
days a torrent of rain fell. Then the 
clouds lifted. Not a spiral of smoke 
could be seen anywhere, and the air 
was washed clean. The sun beamed 
down again, hot and steady, and ag 
if by magic the grass and clover oblit. 
erated the black mantel spread over 
the earth by the fire. 4 


There was no danger of another fire 
and the grass and clover grew faster 
than the sheep could eat it down. The 
lambs, and even the old toothless ewes, 
were getting fat. Carley smiled—a 
smile of satisfaction, of contentment, 
the first smile of the kind that had 
brightened his countenance in many 
days, or years. He quit cussing his 
luck, Cloverland, and even Wyoming, 
He was an experienced sheep man, he 


knew what his lambs were doing, and — 


he impatiently awaited his day on the 
market. 4 


His day came on the twenty-second 
day of October, 1919, when his ship- 
ment was sold by Clay, Robinson & 
Co., in Chicago and his lambs scraped 
the top of the market. Seven hundred 
and ninety-five averaged 68.8 pounds 
and brought $15.25 per hundred. One 
hundred and eight averaged 6555 
pounds and brought $12.50 as feeders. 
The remainder of the shipment was 
made up of old ewes. 


Carley and Keene were outclasaal 
only by a shipment of sixty-four lamps 
from the neighboring Upper Penin- 
sula Experiment Station of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, which went 
along with their herd. The experiment 
station lambs averaged 80.3 pounds 
and topped the market at $15.50. 4 

The lambs from the Carley and 
Keene ranch were sold to Armour & 
Co., and the 795 lambs dressed out 
50.10 without cauls, plux or backset. 
The lambs graded 45 per cent strictly 
choice, the remainder good and only 
50 medium. , 

John Corson, over in Luce County, 
had gone through a very similar ex- 
perience during the summer as Carley 
and Keene, only his sheep were once 


surrounded by the forest fire and work- _ 


men had cut a hole in the ring to pro 
vide escape just before the rain came. 
Corson shipped 482 lambs to Hast Buf- 
falo to Clay Robinson & Co., on Nov. 3. 
The best lambs averaged 77.3 pounds 
and brought $14.50 to $14.65. Forty- 
three culls averaged 58.4 pounds 7 
sold for $11.50 to $12. 

The New England Dressed Meat af 
Wool Company of East Buffalo, re- 
ports that 104 lambs from this buneh 
dressed 51.8 per cent, and the Weis- 
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The Ground was Covered with Snow, the Day was Gloomy. and So were Carley and Keene When They Unloaded at Limestone Siding, Alger Coane Mich 
April 1, 1919. Now the Carley-Keene Ranch is Aglow with Success, and There are No More Gloomy Days. 


Westerners Must Adopt Badger Grazing Plan 


By FRANK KLEINHEINZ 


Professor of Sheep Husbandry, Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


frank Kleinheinz, professor of sheep husbandry, Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture, is regarded throughout the United States and in foreign countries, as 
one of the most expert authorities on sheep and sheep raising. Sheep husband- 
ry has been his life work, he has been devoted to his chosen vocation, he has 
been untiring in research and investigation of every angle of the sheep indus- 

to absorb all the knowledge possible from experiment and experience. He 
has judged sheep at international, national, state and county shows, his sery- 
ices in capacity of judge covering the period of an ordinary span of life. His 
judgment of sheep matters is mature and well-founded, and he is still young 
in alertness to observe and analyze every new phase of the business to which 
he has devoted a life-long study. ; 

There was some complaint from some of the western grazers who brought 
their herds to Cloverland last year. These complaints blamed the country for 
losses, when as a matter of fact the country was not at all responsible. Disap- 
pointment where incurred was due to the lack of knowledge of the cut-over land 
territory on the part of the western grazer, and lack of knowledge of the sheep 
industry on the part of well-meaning men in Cloverland who had the free ranges 
to offer. Where care and caution were exercised the western sheep men made 


they are now permanent ranchers in Cloverland, whether located in Northern 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan or Northern Minnesota. 

Other westerners recognized their own error in not selecting proper or ade- 
quate range, realized they shipped entirely too late in the season to market fat 
stuff in the fall, announced they had faith in the country and that they would 
try it again this year but would adopt methods suited to Cloverland conditions, 

Some few returned to the west with avowed intention of never returning. 

Mr. Kleinheinz has diagnosed the ailment, ascertained the cause, and offers 
the remedy. But an outstanding feature he brings out is this: THAT MANY 
SHEEP BROUGHT IN WERE IN DEPLORABLE CONDITION, AND HAD 
THEY NOT REACHED CLOVERLAND WHEN THEY DID, NO MATTER 
WHAT THE RANGE CONDITION, MOST OF THEM WOULD HAVE DIED 
OF feo ON ON THE WESTERN RANGES, ENTAILING A TOTAL 


The suggestion given by Mr. Kleinheinz may well be read with interest by 
westerners as well as all persons ambitious for the development of Cloverland. 
What he says regarding his own statc, Wisconsin, applies equally as well to 


Michigan and Minnesota. 


OME time ago I noticed an arti- 
| cle in the Drovers’ Journal writ- 
ten by C. H. Souter of Lander, 
i Wyo., condemning cattle and 
‘sheep pasturing on the cut-over lands 
‘in Wisconsin and adjoining states. 


At the very outset he is credited 
‘with saying that these free pasture 
lands were heavily stocked, which ex- 
plains the fact that stock, whether 
‘sheep or cattle, cannot do well when 
‘there is not sufficient feed for them. 
‘He is also quoted as saying that other 
‘parties had reported losses of $2.50 to 
$3.00 a head on lambs, pasturing them 
‘in the fall on cut-over lands. He ex- 
‘pressed the opinion that all who have 
‘pastured stock on these cut-over lands 
"were of the same mind. I do not doubt 
‘in the least that Mr. Souter lost money 
on his lambs, perhaps due to his own 
‘fault, having them on lands where 
‘there was no feed. At any rate Mr. 
‘Souter and others were better off 
‘bringing their sheep to these cut-over 
‘lands than letting them starve to 
‘death in the 
drought stricken 
‘range countries. reo 
_ Upon seeing this | — — 
article, I made a |. - 

‘survey of the situ- coir 

ation. Question- 
naires were sent to 
‘all county agents 
in Upper Wiscon- 
sin. These men 
a re_ trustworthy 
‘and well familiar 
with what is going 
on in their respec- 
tive counties. From 
the reports sent in, 
first I learn that 
most of the sheep 
were in very poor 
condition on their 


é on land 
practically all 
brush (which of 
course is no fatten- 
{ing feed), third, too 
_|many placed on a - 
|small area, and 
z 5 on marsh 
1. Under these 
ditions who 


a brilliant success, their flocks topping the market or bringing good prices, and 
| 
} 
t 
z 
, 


Personally I am very well acquaint- 
ed with conditions in the cut-over land 
districts in Wisconsin, having trav- 
eled in nearly every county carrying 
on extension work for many years, 
not only in villages and towns, but by 
auto through the country. On these 
tours I have traveled through sections 
of cut-over lands on which the clover 
stood knee high, and not a single ani- 
mal there to consume it. Many times 
I have remarked to county agents who 
drove me around to my sheep meet- 
ings with farmers: 

“Oh, had I only such feed as goes 
to waste here for our flock at the Uni- 
versity.” 

I also have visited many individual 
sheep raisers. In every instance 
where farmers did not keep a larger 
flock than they had feed for, their 
flocks looked very well indeed on the 
cut-over lands. On the other hand 
where I saw too large a flock pastur- 
ing on a small area, they looked poor. 
I have seen lambs in July pasturing 


on cut-over lands that I estimated 
their weight to be between seventy- 
five and eighty pounds, born in March 
and April and without any grain. In 
Douglas county I have seen lamb cCar- 
Casses hanging in butcher’ shops, 
raised on cut-over lands, that weighed 
alive’'100 pounds and as fat as butter. 

The experience of sheepmen, as 
shown by reports lately received from 
very many of the counties in the cut- 
over districts clearly indicate at least 
three very definite things regarding 
flock husbandry in Upper Wisconsin: 

1. That if large flocks are to be 
placed upon tracts in our cut-over sec- 
tions, these should be under the close 
supervision of experienced sheepmen 
who not only know the nature and 
habits of sheep but who have also 
taken the pains to acquaint them- 
selves with the practices followed by 
successful local flockmasters and meth- 
ods recommended by those familiar 
with conditions in Upper Wisconsin. 

2. That summer grazing does not 
equal sheep raising as a source of 
profit in our cut-over sections. Many 
western sheepmen have been induced 
to conclude that they could, when 
drought hit their ranges, graze the 
through the summer, then move their 
flocks onto almost any kind of land in 
the Great Lakes states, ship them to 
the markets at the close of the graz- 
ing period, and expect big gains and 
increased prices. Experienced sheep- 
men in upper Wisconsin counties are 
practically unanimous in discouraging 
these rosy expectations. They know 
that summer grazing under careful 
management and with favorable mar- 
ket breaks can be made a satisfactory 
practice but much prefer the year 
around flock husbandry. 

3. That sheep raising could, with 
proper management, be made a source 
of substantial profit on many more 
farms, not only in sections of South- 
ern Wisconsin but in many districts 
of Upper Wisconsin as well. 

The concensus of opinion among 
the county agents of Upper Wisconsin 
is that western sheepmen who last 
year moved flocks from the western 
ranges to our upper counties will not, 
if they come again, bring in as large 
numbers. They give several reasons 


for this prediction: 

1. It is hoped that conditions on the 
range will not necessitate such large 
movement again; 

2. Experience has taught them that 
sheep husbandry on the range differs 


Frank Kleinheinz, Noted Sheep Expert 


widely from sheep husbandry in our * 
more humid climate and on our cut- 
over lands; and, 

3. Freight rates without stop-in- 
transit privileges seem excessive. 

Reports by a considerable number of 
county agents indicate that range men 
who placed flocks in their respective 
districts were at least reasonably well 
satisfied with the returns. They, how- 
ever, appreciate the necessity for 
modification of freight rate schedules, 
closer observation of grazing seasons, 
and further study of market condi- 
tions. In some of the other counties 
flockmasters reported heavy losses, 
part of which could, in all likelihood, 
be attributed to poor management or 
inexperience. 

There is complete unanimity among 
the county agents that the smaller did 
much better than the larger flocks. 
This statement by the county agent of 
Douglas county is perhaps typical of 
the opinions held by observers in all 
counties: ‘The small flocks are do- 
ing far better and after careful obser- 
vation I am inclined to doubt the wis- 
dom of running large flocks in this 
particular section.” 

While sheep are a big aid in land 
clearing, yet most sheepmen are not 
particularly enthusiastic about depend- 
ing entirely upon sheep as land clear- 

ers. It is generally 
appreciated that 
sheep need help in 
land clearing, yet 
county agents’ re- 
ports clearly indi- 
cate that consider- 
able acreage was 

BE grazed by sheep 

eS 2s Bese and that the flocks 

. helped greatly in 

getting the land 
ready for clearing. 
There is consid- 
erable difference of 
opinion among the 
county agents in 
respect to whether 
western sheep pay 
as well as do na- 
tive sheep. Some 
-agents are of the 
opinion that the 
western sheep are 
harder and others 
believe that sheep 
raised in the north- 
ern counties do 
very much better. 
Personally we feel 
that carefully se- 
lected western ewes 


(Continued on 
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Cloverland Presents Its “Case” for Deep Waterway 
By JOHN STONE PARDEE, of Duluth 


LOVERLAND has been head 

and front of this project for 

opening the lakes-to-ocean 
: route. Cloverland is still in 
the foreground in the hearings now be- 
ing conducted before the International 
Joint Commission to show whether the 
West wants this outlet, how badly it 
wants it, and what it will do when it 
gets it. The first hearing in the Unit- 
ed States was at Marquette on May 
10th and the commission after swing- 
ing through the West as far as the 
Rocky Mountains and back, returned 
to Cloverland for some of the most im- 
portant hearings on the entire circuit 
at Duluth, Superior and Ashland, run- 
ning from June 3rd to June 8th. 

All through the West the commis- 
sion has been hearing about transpor- 
tation shortage, undeveloped re- 
sources and economic strangulation— 
of crops that could not be moved be- 
cause of transportation shortage, of 
crops that could not be produced be- 
cause the products could not be moved, 
of resources that could not be devel- 
oped for the same reason, of industry 
paralyzed and trade throttled’ because 
of transportation shortage. 

General Manager Holdredge, of the 
Burlington, told in one sentence the 
analysis of this transportation short- 
age when he said: “If I could deliver 
the traffic of our lines at Chicago it 
would double the carrying capacity of 
our present equipment.” 

In the Duluth hearing the relation 
of the lakes-to-ocean route to this 
transportation shortage was clearly 
brought out. Anyone can see how the 
capacity of the railroad, as a carrier, 
may be increased if its cars shuttel 
back and forth between the loading 
station and the nearest port, instead 
of drifting down Hast to get lost in 
the traffic jam. 

Anyone can see that if ships came 
through the lake ports for their car- 
goes the railroad situation would thus 
-be relieved. 


At this Duluth hearing the grain 


Cloverland 


HE Cloverland story has been 
carried into the Corn Belt by 
H. H. Bryant, D. V. M., repre- 
senting the Cloverland Maga- 
zine. In the past month, with asSist- 
ants in the field, he has toured sec- 
tions of Illinois, Indiana and Iowa. 

He established contact with more 
than 400 corn belt farmers, each of 
whom is directly interested in cut- 
over lands. 

The magazine suggested to these 
men that they visit the north country, 
and that each of them represent a 
group of ten or more neighbors. In 
other words, it was proposed that 
every such group of neighbors com- 
bine, create a small fund, and send 
one or more of its members to per- 
sonally investigate possibilities. Of 
the 400 contacts,-more than 300 ar- 
ranged such groups, and agreed to 
visit Michigan, Wisconsin, or Minne- 
sota during the coming summer. 

The contacts were established by 
the use of want ads in newspapers, 
reaching rural population, as well as 
by personal trips into the rural com- 
munities. Newspaper editors, county 
agents, hotel managers, bankers, busi- 
ness men, and farmers in the Corn 
Belt were consulted with. The Clover- 
land story was broadly spread through 
the Corn Belt, and a selected circula- 
tion of the Cloverland Magazine was 
insured. In no case were efforts di- 
rected toward persons who merely ex- 
pressed a general interest. Attempts 
were made to treat only with those 
specifically inclined toward new loca- 
tions in the Cloverland states. 


trade, the ore movement, the flow of 
manufactured products and food stuffs 
from the West, and the flow of mer- 
chandise and raw materials from the 


East were all analyzed. And one 
more thing was 
added. Men en- 


gaged in the ship- 
ping business 
showed that car- 
goes could be 
loaded at Duluth, 
either solid car- 
goes of grain in 
the same tramp 
vessels that carry 
grain between 
ocean ports, or 
misc ellan eous 
cargoes with a 
liberal layer of 
grain at the bot- 
tom in substan- 
tially the same 
sort of boats that 
now carry pack- 


age freight be- 
tween lake ports. 
It was shown 


that there are 
thousands of 
ships in the world 
now engaged in 


Hon. Charles P. Craig,jof Duluth Whose 


lake carrier, have in view a huge steel 
box that carries ten or twelve thou- 
sand tons of ore down, or brings back 
that much coal. These boats are not 
going out on the ocean. They are not 
built for it. And 
if they could 
stand ocean strain 
they could not be 
used in miscella- 
neous traffic. They 
are part of a ma- 
chine. They are 
adapted to the 
coal dock at one 
end or the ore 
dock at the other, 
and nowhere else. 
Neither do these 
boats engage in 
carrying miscella- 
neous cargoes on 
the lakes. 


~On the other 
hand, many peo- 
ple, thinking of 
ocean transporta- 
tion, have in view 
the great passen- 
ger liners. But 
these liners carry 
only the small 
fraction of the 


ocean commerce Untiring Energy Effectually Launched world’s commerce. 
which are NOW the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater n fact, there are 
shut out from the Association, of Which He Is Executive only a very few 
lakes, but could Diréctac harbors where 
easily run to Lake E they can enter. 


Michigan or Lake 
Superior if there was a 21-foot chan- 
nel all the way. Most of the boats in 
the trade between New York and South 
America, and most of the, boats in the 
West Indies trade are of dimensions 
suitable for the proposed channel. 
Highty per cent of the ocean-going 
fleet could enter the lakes if the pres- 
ent channels were extended to the 
ocean. Many people, thinking of a 


Message Is Carried to the Corn Bel 


L Ue Ee NSIENEG 


Bayou. 2. W.. 


Tentative itineraries, that would in- 
sure a general conception of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota lands, were 
outlined, and means for reaching the 
associations or bureaus engaged in de- 
velopment work were explained. 

Corn Belt farmers seeking lands in 
the north country will visit the vari- 
ous organizations, and development 
bureaus, the immigration commission- 
ers, and the colleges of agriculture. 
They will then be aided in viewing 
land in any part of the states in which 
they may be interested, and will final- 
ly be helped to ascertain ownership 
when they have made selections of 
tracts that seem to suit their needs. 

“It is evident that there will be an 
extremely heavy movement from the 
Corn Belt into the cut-over areas. 
Corn Belt land has sold at immensely 
high prices during the past two or 
three years,’ says Dr. Bryant. “It 
also is evident that there will be a 
heavy movement out of the industrial 
centers, and into the land, before the 
close of the present year. Industrial 
centers are about to experience a peri- 
od of unrest. It is not probable that 
the immensely high wages will con- 
tinue indefinitely, nor that there will 
be adequate employment for everyone. 
Consequently many men who left their 
farms for city occupations will again 
seek rural surroundings. They will 
leave the cities in considerable num- 
bers, and return to farms. This means 
that there will be an influx into the 


The business is 
done by the medium sized tramp 
steamer. In the Suez Canal, for ex- 
ample, while it has been deepened to 
thirty feet, only a very few vessels 
going through draw that much water, 
and nearly 90°per cent of the business 
is done in vessels drawing from twen- 
ty to twenty-two feet. Excluding the 
enormous ore carriers which can do 
business only on the lakes and only 


Cloverland district, where land is com- 
paratively cheap, and _ possibilities 
practically unlimited. It is necessary 
that these new-comers be properly lo- 
cated, and every commercial organiza- 
tion, development bureau, public spir- 
ited citizen, and land owner should be 
helpful in aiding them. 

“Land owners generally recognize 
their responsibilities, and have made 
provision for practically every type of 
settler, from the man with very lim- 
ited capital to the man amply able to 
pay a large part of anything he may 
buy. There are various excellent col- 
onization plans in operation. Land is 
sold outright without improvements 
and uncleared; it is sold with some 
improvements and partially cleared; 
it is sold with a house, barn, some 


live stock, and some farm tools; and — 


it is sold as fully developed and well 
improved property. 

“So there are sets of conditions to 
meet every need. Terms also will 
meet with every pocketbook. Men 
can buy land without payments of any 
kind for a period of years; they can 
buy with a small payment in cash, the 
balance extended over many years; 
and they can buy upon a 50 or 75 per 
cent cash payment, or can pay cash in 
full. 

“It seems evident, therefore, that 
with the tendency in the Corn Belt, 
and in the industrial centers, and with 
the possibilities in the north country 
now made known through these dis- 


-This company runs a fleet betwee) 


between those lake ports which 
equipped for handling ore, coal 
grain, and excluding the ocean 

which can do business only between ¢ 
few of the ocean ports, these witnesse;| 
show that 80 per cent of the ocean-go 
ing fleet could be accommodated in th 


testimony by Magnus Swenson | 
Madison, Wisconsin, who besides 
veloping the water powers of south 


sin Council of Defense, has manage 
to find time to be president of the Ni 
wegian-American Steamship Company 


Last year because of congestion in 
York harbors they were obliged ti 
shift some of their sailings to Mont 
real, They also saved money by it 
and, as a large part of their consign 
ments are destined for the middl 
west, it was equally nar 

“The minute the way up the St. Law 
rence to the lakes is opened,’ says Mi 
Swenson, ‘you will find one of our Vv 
sels ready to follow it. And she wi 


New York and the Scandinavian se 
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pecially Chicago, Detroit and Clevi 
land, will continue the tale of und 
veloped resources, and the economi 
strangulation due to a 
shortage. 

Within a year the report of the h 
ternational Joint Commission is to b 
presented to the two governments, | 
will then be in order, assuming the 
the report upon the economic feature 
is favorable, for Congress and the Di 
minion Parliament to decide whethe 
these two nations are ready to embar 
upon a joint enterprise to meet a con 
mon need. x 


ie 


/ 
} 
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tricts through the Cloverland Mag 
zine, there should be a tremendot 
movement, beneficial to both the cow 
try and the new people about to con 
into it.” 
The Cloverland Magazine was one ' 
more than a hundred business inte 
ests, representative of the Great Lak: 
Basin, which made up the “Hook “E 
Cow Special” out of South St. Paul } 
April. 
The “Hook ’Em Cow Special,” i 
cluding ten Pullman sleepers, was a 
ranged by Walter A. Williams, of 
South St. Paul Commercial Club. — 
carried, in addition to live stock 
and other business men, the Minnes0' 
State Band, and the train was stop 
at all of the principal cities in N 
Dakota and Montana, on the line 
the Great Northern railroad. 
The participants engaged in the to 
with a view to more closely link 
the great South St. Paul stotkya 
center, the western ranges, and 1 
grazing areas of the Great 
Basin. They adequately accompl 
their purpose. ' { 
It is perfectly evident that thinki 
western cattle men see the opportu 
ties on cut-over lands. 
During the trip, which penetrat( 
into the largest live stock center 
Montana, including Miles City, 
lings, Lewiston, and other points 
Cloverland Magazine again outline 
western men the possibilities as thé 
actually exist in the northern hal 
the three states. 
Copies of the magazine were ear 
ly sought at every stop. 
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Breeding Draft Horses on the Farm 


VERY great 

world war of, 

for and by 

the people 
has resulted in an 
improvement in the 
breed, in the quality 
and in the number of 
horses used there- 
after. In early times 
improvement in cav- 
alry breeds followed 
rapidly on the hee!s 
of peace. The horses 
were built up from 
the light Arabian by 
proper. crossings 
with the heavier 
horses of the Flem- 
ish until a horse was 
developed to carry a 
Crusador in full ar- 
mor. 

When gun powder 
was invented it was 
thought that the ser- 
vices of cavalry 
would no longer be 
needed. Napoleon 
the Great, however, 
was compelled again 
to resort to cavalry 
to follow up the vic- 
tories gained by his 
sledge hammer infan- 
try blows supported 
by artillery. He was 
forced to retreat 
from Moscow be- 
cause of the failure 
of his transport horses. 


Although mechanical power played 
a great part in the latest world war, 
nevertheless, the most _ efficiently 
served units were those which were 
well supplied with immense numbers 
of transport horses purchased in 
America. Our allies in this war just 
completed, purchased 1,350,000 mules 
and horses from this country in addi- 
tion to what they obtained in their 
own lands, Canada, Spain and the Ar- 
gentine. The United States govern- 
ment bought 306,000 horses on this 
side. It would appear that an effici- 
ently served army must have approxi- 
mately two horses to every nine men. 
While we all hope that the day will 
never come when we shall be com- 
pelled to use horses for this purpose 
again, yet none of us has confidence 


that we have arrived at the Golden 
Age. 


The kind of horse needed for wars 
of the future will be the transport 
horse, weighing from 1,350 to 1,600 
. pounds, a horse of courage, of good 
bone and sound. There is a place for 
this kind of a horse on every American 
farm. It is a type of horse that will 
always command a fair price, a type 
of horse which will do a farmer’s work 
and can then be sold at a profit. 


- There is a saying that the correct 
type of horse in any breed, for any 
purpose, should have three properties 
of the fox, a fair tail, short ears and a 
good trot; three properties of the 
hare, a great eye, a dry head and well 
running; three properties of the jack, 
a big chin, a flat leg and a good hoof; 
three properties of a woman, fair 
breasted, smooth haired and well man- 
nered; three properties: of a man, 
that’s proud, bold and hardy. 


T asked a prominent horse breeder 
“of Illinois one day to give me a live 
horse topic. I complained to him that 
everybody knew about the evolution of 
the horse, the history of the horse, the 
breeds of the horse and the common 
or garden variety. After listening pa- 
tiently to my lament that there was a 
‘dearth of topics, the horse breeder in- 
quired of me in what part of the coun- 
I proposed to expose my ignorance 
ut horses. 
[ replied, “Joe Daviess County.” 
ell,” said the horse breeder, “is 


oe 


By GEORGE E. WENTWORTH, Horse Association of America 


Four Mares Well Worth Having on Any Farm 


that where the Ben Davis apple comes 
from?” 

He had laid his finger upon the sore 
of American horse breeding. Every 
state, every community, every country 
should be famous for something, some 
particular product grown or manufac- 
tured. There are California and Flori- 
da fruits; Michigan and Jersey 
peaches. There is a corn belt. There 
is a cotton country. There are tobac- 
co states, etc., etc. In Europe you can 
buy a Percheron horse in Perche; a 
Belgian horse in Belgium; a Norman 
horse in Normandy; a Clyde in Scot- 
land; a Shire in England; a Suffolk in 
Suffolk County, and so on through the 
long list of well bred horses. You go 
to Missouri or Kentucky for saddle 
horses, to Kentucky for trotters and 
pacers and to Virginia for hunters, but 
where in the United States do you go 
to buy a particular type of draft 
horse? There are nine great breeding 
states and all have horses of various 
grades and scattered through them 


without any regard to distribution are 
all kinds of the pure breds. 

A careful study of the horses bred 
in Europe teaches us that these horse 
breeds get their name and fame 
through community breeding. The 
Belgians obtained their high position 
in horses by sticking to their Belgian 
horses. Community breeding has been 
the secret of success of the Perche. 
When the postchaise passed out of use 
in France, the Percheron dealers in- 
creased the weight and size of their 
breed by careiul selection and good 
feeding because they had a proper 
pride in their horse. When a commu- 
nity adopts and standardizes a pro- 
duction, the product increases in value 
and in quality very rapidly because 
each member has assistance from the 
experience of his next door neighbor, 
whether that experience has been good 
or bad. A community unconsciously 
standardizes its products. Community 
breeding offers the advantage of co- 
operative marketing. Co-operative 


It Costs No More*to Keep a Good Team Than a Poor Team. These Belgian’ 
Mares Pay Big Profits in Work Done and Colts Raised. 


marketing and com- 
munity breeding go 
hand in hand. 

In speaking of 
community breeding 


and _é co-operative 
handling of live 
stock, I mean no 
forced community 
but rather a large 
farming _ section 


whose interests are 
identical which sees 
the advantage of de- 
velopment along sim- 
ilar lines. Personal 
equation has as 
much to do with ag- 
ricultural matters as 
it has to do with 
astronomy. It is not 
absolutely necessary 
that each and every 
farmer of a given 
section keep exactly 
two pure bred mares 
of identical breed, 
but it is advisable 
that they should 
keep them of the 
same quality. It is 
not absolutely nec- 
essary that only one 
breed of hogs or 
sheep or turkeys or 
hens or identically 
the same kind of 
fruits, grains or veg- 
etables should be 
raised by all, but 
better results will be obtained if that 
particular one thing for which that 
community is noted is raised by all. 
Over large sections of the United 
States there should be standard crops 
on standard soils with standard live 
stock and standard machinery. 


Standardization means simply the 
elimination of the unnecessary. Manu- 
facturers of farm implements have 
been unable to get together and decide 
what is necessary, and further they 
have never shown any indication that 
they possessed any idea whatsoever 
to decide or to eliminate. Not only is 
the product of manufacturers non- 
standard but the machine by which 
their product is made is non-standard. 
For the manufacture of non-standard 
machinery to produce non-standard 
goods, still other non-standard ma- 
chinery has to be made, by yet other 
non-standard things. Here is an end- 
less chain. The demand for stand 
ardized farm implements should be 
made by the farmers of lone sections 
producing standard crops. 


In Holstein, the province which for- 
merly belonged to Denmark and which 
has just been reunited with the mother 
country, the Holstein farmer has for 
more than a century been taking great 
care in continuing the same kind of 
a mare upon the farm. The son is 
educated by the father to know the 
best type of mare to work and to breed 
from for the continuation of his draft 
power units. The Holsteiner breeds 
to certain strains of blood which his 
education teaches him will produce a 
working mare which will produce also 
a good colt. He leaves nothing to 
chance. He does not breed his mare 
one year to one line and the next year 
to a far different one. In the event 
that the first colt does not answer his 
expectations of what he should get by 
breeding to the blood which his edu- 
cation tells him is the right blood, he 
hunts for another sire having the same 
blood but a different conformation. He 
knows that he is in the right family 
but has selected the wrong individual. 
There is nothing haphazard about his 
breeding operations. 

The horse buyers who were sent 
here from France, England, Italy, Bel- 
gium and Switzerland attended the In- 


(Continued on page 14) 
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The County Agent 


VERY big effort needs leadership. 

In every city there is a commer- 

cial organization. Heading it is a sec- 

retary. He does not know all about 

the business of the business men who 

make up the organization. But he is 

able to observe, to study, to bring to- 

gether these men when the need 

arises, and to carry out details in their 
affairs. 

The County Agent holds a similar 
place in agriculture. He may not know 
all about all kinds of farming. But he 
is able to observe, to study, to go 
about from one practical farmer to an- 
other, and is in a position to bring to- 
gether the farmers of his community 
when the need arises. 


He differs from the single farmer in 
that he gets a composite picture of his 
entire county. One farm may require 
one thing; another some other thing. 
And each farmer is most deeply con- 
cerned in what his particular farm 
most needs. The county agent soon 
learns that the secondary needs on 
many farms are similar. For instance, 
he may learn that on almost every 
farm in his county, a particular type 
of fertilizer best improves the crops. 
And yet, this fertilizer has been a sec- 
ondary matter as compared with other 
individual problems. The county 
agent, seeing the universal need, in- 
duces the use of this fertilizer, and 
thereby adds a lot to the wealth of 
every farm. 


The county agent has opportunities 
to serve. The farmer can do no better 
than to use the county agent for every 
conceivable purpose. If there is some- 
thing wrong with the “south 40,” why 
not ask the county agent to have the 
soil analyzed? If a machine part is 
broken, and manufacturer has gone 
out of business, why not ask the coun- 
ty agent to trace the matter, and try 
to find someone who can make the. re- 
placement? If there is difficulty in 
getting railway cars, why not ask the 
county agent’s help? If there is doubt 
about the water supply, why not have 
it analyzed through the county agent? 


These are minor things. And yet, 
they are the very things the farmer is 
likely to neglect, in the presence of 
more important work. 

In the meantime, the county agent 
is, of course, engaged in bigger prob- 
lems. It is he who arouses interest in 
pure bred live stock. It is he who 
pushes pure bred seeds. It is he who 
studies transportation questions, and 
marketing conditions. It is he who 
organizes farmers’ clubs, and is be- 
hind farmers’ meetings. The county 
agent is an instrument for immensely 
valuable service. In most communi- 
ties, he is carrying out the work with 
great ability. If he isn’t, the commu- 
nity should have a new county agent. 

But, like the commercial secretary, 
the county agent can’t get very far 
alone. He needs the co-operation and 
the backing of every man and woman 
in his territory. He is human. He 
needs suggestions. He needs help, 
and he needs enthusiastic support. 
He needs big, generous minds around 
him—minds that are ready to sug- 
gest, but big enough to remain un- 
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ruffied if the suggestions are not ac- 
ceptable. Some projects can be han- 
dled. Others cannot. 

Incidently, the good county agent 
should receive proper pay for his serv- 
ices. His work brings many thousands 
of dollars into his community each 
year. It is but right that he should 
receive a fair proportion of these dol- 
lars. It is no longer fair to ask him 
to give service for small and inade- 
quate compensation. 

Every county should have a county 
agent, should see that he is a really 
good county agent and should pay him 
a really good salary. 


Achievement 


IG ACHIEVEMENT is the result of 
the combined effort of many men. 
A great vessel crosses the seas. We 
look upon her with wonder. No sin- 
gle man could have built her. It re- 
quired many men, all working toward 
the same end, to fashion the ship. 
Railroads span the continent. They 
transport millions of persons and mil- 
lions of tons of freight. They were 
built because many men combined to 
build them, 


Great mines have been opened; huge 
factories supply our mneeds—because 
many men, getting together, worked 
toward a single end. 


But even when men have gotten to- 
gether and agreed upon accomplishing 
a single purpose, they are helpless un- 
til materials are provided, and money 
offered to pay them while they labor. 


The great ship gave no return until 
it was completed, launched, and actual- 
ly sailing the seas. Then it began to 
yield revenue. And only then could 
those who combined to build the ship 
begin to get returns from their work. 


The railroads, crossing the country, 
demanded money throughout’ the 
period of their building. They gave 
no returns until they were completed, 
and actually were operated. 

But the men who combined to build 
them would not wait. They demanded 
money, and demanded it at once, and 
throughout the period of the building. 

So behind: great achievements is 
capital. Before many men can com- 
bine and achieve great things, they 
must have capital to support them. 
Capital is asked to take the risk of 
failure. It is asked to bear the losses. 
It is asked to pay, throughout the con- 
struction period. And when it has 
done these things, we are prone to 
question the right of capital to share 
in the profit of big achievement. 

We say the work was done by many 
men, and we are right. But we fail to 
remember that many men cannot be 
bound together, nor held to a single 
purpose, and a single task unless capi- 
tal pays them and takes the risks. 

In agriculture, there are many big 
achievements yet to come. Agricul- 
ture has been slow to avail itself of 
capital. Agriculture has operated in 
small units—single farmers on single 
farms have tried to fulfill single pur- 
poses. Single men, working alone, 
have tackled wild land, and raw land, 
trying to carve homesteads out of it. 

Every credit is due these men. Won- 
derful, indeed, are the results—asg re- 
sults by single men go. But small, in- 
deed, are those accomplishments 
achieved under the guidance of capital, 
and the compination of many persons. 
Comparing agricultural effort with 
other business, the comparison must 
leave the thought that really big ac- 
complishment is the accomplishment 
of many men working together, and 
backed by capital. It would seem that 
many farmers, working together, 
would soon influence capital. They 
would receive its backing, and would 
achieve more largely than they are do- 
ing today. 

However that may be, the fact re- 
mains that capital, properly used, 
makes human life bigger, broader, bet- 
ter, and easier. 

The fact remains that we, who are 
prone to criticise capital, cannot but 
look about and note that the best 
things we have are the things created 
for us, or made possible, by capital, 


‘and the combined efforts of many per- 


sons. 


Range Cattle 


TRANGE things have happened in 

the wild and wooley West. 

The two-gun man is obsolete. The 
West finds little profit in plate glass 
windows shattered by the Colt 44. 

The roulette wheel has lost caste. 
The west found but limited business 
advantage in these dubious devices of 
yore. 

And now reform has hit the very 
ranges themselves. 

Modern cattle kings are looking with 
disfavor upon herds set adrift in the 
mountains, bade to thrive there wheth- 
er or no, and asked to face draught 
and blizzards and snow drifts. 

The Western cattle man seems to be 
looking with some favor upon the 
methods of the Hast. Perhaps this is 
rank heresy. And yet, we learn that 
in the cattle country, barns are going 
up, shelters are being prepared, hay 
stacks are becoming fixed adjuncts to 
the ranch. We learn that each year 
greater acreage is taken for the cul- 
ture of alfalfa and grasses. Even the 
despised silo rears its peaked head 
upon the Western horizon. 

In other words, it would seem that 
the Western cattle man begins to show 
a preference for plebian farm appur- 
tenances, aS against the loss of four or 
five thousand head of live stock by 
draught and storm each season. 

The West seems to recognize that 
the cattle business has become a busi- 
ness, and is no longer just a gamble. 
“Ranching” is rapidly becoming “farm- 
ing.” The ranges are becoming pas- 
tures. Something more than the sky 
is wanted overhead, and something 
more than a precarious vegetation un- 
der foot. 

The significant thing about all this 
is that if the gamble, the losses, and 
the elemental methods are to be taken 
out of the cattle business, then the 
business becomes “farming,” as under- 
stood in the East—or more specifically 
in the Great Lakes Basin. 

If winter shelter is necessary for 
success on the Western ranch, if hay 
ought to be grown, and if silos will add 
to the business safety—then why not 
conduct the cattle business in a coun- 
try where hay grows naturally, without 
irrigation nor irritation? 

Why not conduct it where verdure 
is natural, and where material for barn 
and silo is at hand? 

With proper preparation and winter 
care, cattle and sheep thrive remark- 
ably in the Great Lakes Basin. In the 
past, operators have scorned proper 
shelter and care. If they are now 
coming to it, then we commend to 
them the Great Lakes Basin, its cut- 
over acreage, its grass covered up- 
lands, and its fertile valleys. 


High Price of Shoddy 


T IS the high price of shoddy that 

makes clothing so costly, not the 
high price for wool. There is only 
one method of bringing the high price 
of shoddy clothing down, and that is 
through the operation of the proposed 
“Truth in Fabric Law” now before 
Congress. 

This law merely intends to require 
the manufacturers of fabrics to desig- 
nate the amount of shoddy, hemp, jute, 
wood fiber, feathers, fur, cotton and 
wool with a label on the cloth, and 
that garments made from this cloth 
shall bear a similar label so that the 
purchaser may know just what he is 
buying. 

If it is possible to induce Congress 
to see the wisdom of this measure and 
enact it into law, the price of clothing 
will surely come down, or at least, the 
buying public will not be compelled 
to pay the price of a virgin wool suit 
for one of shoddy. ‘Shoddy, when it 
is known, can not compete with wool, 
and it requires no great mental ef- 
fort to conclude that the public will 
balk on paying $75 and $100 for a suit 
of clothes made wholly or in part of 
shoddy, while a virgin wool suit shoul” 
cost no more. And a virgin wool suit 
should cost no more for the reason 
that no manufacturer can possibly 
weave into the suit more than $8 or 
$10 worth of the highest priced wool, 
and a spread of $90 between the cost 
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of scoured wool ready to be spun an || 
the finished suit is too much for the 
average man to consider fair. And 

this is the spread between the cost on | 
scoured wool and a virgin wool suit if | 
one can be purchased at all, what) 
must be the spread between *the cost 
of reworked “wool” from the rag piles — 
and other fiber junk and the suit. 

Merchants and their salesmen are 
just as easily deluded with shoddy ag. 
the purchaser. It can not be detected | 
until after it has been worn a few 
times. Then it begins to hang like a 
gunny sack, will not hold a press, | 
commences to pull apart, loses its 
lustre and knap, and is soon ready for 
the rag pile whence it will find its way | 
back to the shoddy manufacturer, and — 
who knows, you may buy the suit “ } 
and over again. 

It remains to be determined whe 
er the combined influence of honelll 
manufacturers of wearing apparel, 
honest wholesalers and retail mer- 
chants, and the entire buying public 
will offset the influence of this little 
band of rag pile millionaire pirates 
with Congress. The only issue is 
honesty against chicannery, square 
dealing against crooked dealing, fair 
ness against deception. 

The proposed law does not prohibit 
the use of shoddy, but asks that the 
buyer be informed of its presence by 
a label on the garment. Is there any- 
thing wrong about such a law? 
there is, then the pure food and drug 
act is wrong and should be repeale 
and the public left to buy blindly 
every adulteration and concoction a 
dishonest manufacturer might con- 
ceive, upon the representation that it 
is pure, wholesome goods. But the 
pure food and drug act is right in} 
principle and application, and will not 
be repealed. The “Truth in Fabric — 
Law” is just as right in principle and 
application and should be placed along — 
side the pure food and drug act as an 
emphatic expression from Congress — 
that the public will be protected in — 
buying food and clothing. 


Better Bred Horses 


LONG with the campaign for bet 
ter bred dairy stock, better bred — 
hogs, better bred chickens and bets 
beef cattle and sheep, ought to be in- 
cluded better bred horses. Just why 
farmers pay so little attention to 
breeding their horses when the horse 
is the most valuable animal on the 
farm, is‘ a mystery. The farmer might — 
get along without a cow, or a pig, ora 
chicken, but his lot would indeed be — 
hard and his efforts accomplish little 
without the horse. | 
It costs no more to raise a good horse 
than a scrub, and perhaps less. A 
well bred colt becomes a horse thal 
may be depended upon to do goo¢ 
work, but the scrub is always a scrub — 
and his single tree constantly grind: — 
on the wheel. He can’t pull his shar iz 
of the load but eats as much as his 
teammate that does all the pulling 
and he requires as much attention an¢ 
as much time in harnessing and un 
harnessing. 
A well bred horse increases the ef 
ficiency of the farmer, and is a valu 
able asset because it will command { — 
good price on the market. Breed ant 
blood pays in farm horses as well a 
in cattle, sheep and hogs, if not mor — 
so. Breed up the farm horses int 
heavier types that will answer all pur 
poses on the farm, and will also bi 
sought on the market. 


The farmer gambles each year wit] 
the weather, crop diseases and inse 
pests, and the consuming public mus 
accept his winnings or losings. Thi 
year there will be a decreased acreag 
of all food products due to farm labo 
shortage and the big gamble is sti! 
present. 


“| 
| 


Sheep return two cash profits eac 
year, and there is no reason why the 
should not increase 100 per cent eac 
year. 


sheep and cattle. 
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@ Call! Call for Northern tissue, 


now. A refinement of old meth- 
ods gives to this dainty bathroom 
paper an evident superiority and 
a remarkable economy. Insist 
on the right paper this time. Call! 
Call for Northern tissue, now. 


q These superlative rolls—that “last longer and give greater 
satisfaction’’—come to you out of the north woods under the 
most hygienic conditions. They are sanitarily made at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, by the Northern Paper Mills— 
also makers of fine paper towels, for shop, office, kitchen. 


NORTHERN PAPER MIUS 


GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
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Now Is the Time to Place Your 
Order for All the Wire Fencing 
You Will Need This Year 


DISTANCE 
BETWEEN 
BARS-Incue 
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Mull conditions 

are such that 

Standard Field, Barb- 

ed and Smooth Fence are 

_ata premium. We have a 

limited supply on hand and 

_ will be able to make prompt de- 
liveries on the early orders. 


WE carry a complete stock of sheep and 
cattle Fencing, Roofing and Hardware 


Fixtures for stock sheds and ranch houses. Our 
warehouses are so situated within the Cloverland 
territory that we are able to make prompt de- 
liveries. 


CMISUUUATRSATUASROU HOU YSUAUO SEARS EAMES ALAA 


A complete line of Dynamite Fuses 
and Caps for spring land clearing 


Send us your requirements and prices will be - 
sent you the same day your letter is received. 
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Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


Wholesale Jobbers 
Long Distance Phone 400 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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FARM ANIMALS. 


By, H.-H, BRYANT: D.VeM: 


Hydrophobia (Rabies) 


YDROPHOBIA, or rabies, is 

an acute infection disease, 

rapidly fatal, to which all 

warm blooded animals are 
susceptable. 

Rabies is generally associated with 

dogs, because of their wandering na- 

ture and tendency to fight. Their 


chances of infection are high, and be-: 


cause the dog is the pet of man, and 
has freedom of movement, he general- 
ly is the spreader of the dread dis- 
ease. 

Infection is caused by the introduc- 
tion of the germ, (although the germ 
has never been isolated) into the sys- 
tem of the victim through a break in 
the skin, or mucous membranes. The 
infection is caused by the introduc- 
tion of the saliva into the wound, gen- 
erally from bites. 

The course of the disease varies, 
depending on the location of the bite. 
An infection of the head, for instance, 
will be followed more rapidly by 
symptoms than a similar wound of 
the foot. 

The disease is essentially a nerv- 
ous affliction, and may appear in the 
forms known as “furious” and “dumb” 
stages. 

The first symptoms are restlessness, 
possibly unusual friendliness, some- 
times crossness and fright, and may 
show a fondness for indigestable ob- 
jects, such as sticks, small stones, 
straw, etc. 

After one to three days, this stage 
changes to the furious stage, charac- 
terized by inclinations to wander far 
from home, to bite anything that 
comes in its way. The voice changes, 
becoming hoarse, and more like a 
howl than a bark. 
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| 
Afflicted animals do not especially 
fear water, and may even attempt to 
drink, but owing to partial paralysis’ 
of the throat muscles, this is impos-| 
sible. ; 
This stage is followed by the third) 
and last stage—paralysis, which grad- 
ually becomes general. Because of 
this paralysis, the animal is unable to 
bite, although it may attempt to, 
Death always follows, usually from 
the fourth to sixth day. » | 
The dumb form of rabies is the 
same, only that the symptoms of the! 
second stage are not in evidence, — 
Not all cases of bites, or wounds, 
from rabid animals develop rabies, and 
although the “Pasteur” treatment is| 
effective in preventing development of 
the disease, there is no cure for it, 
once the symptoms appear. The Pas- 
teur treatment now is available to 
every physician, thus making it un- 
necessary for the patient to go to 
some institution for treatment. | 
If one is bitten by a suspected rabid) 
animal, the first thing to do is have 
the wound thoroughly cauterized. Do 
not kill the animal, but shut it up in 
a tight pen, and if it is alive after 
ten days, no rabies exist, and the case 
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may be dismissed. > 
If the animal has to be killed, be 
careful how it is done. Do not shoot 


through the head or in any way in 
jure the brain, as the brain has to be 
used in the laboratory diagnosis. Afte: 
killing the animal, carefully separate 
the head from the body, pack the 
head in ice, and send it immediately 
to the State Board of Health. If you 
receive a positive report that the ani 
mal was rabid, immediately consul 
your. physician for “Pasteur” treat) 
ment, or report in person to the Stati 
Board of Health. | 


CALORIC HEAT 
CUTS BUILDING COSTS 


The CaloriC requires but one chim- 
ney—no extra chimneys, mantles or 
fixtures needed—only 6-foot cellar 
required. 


SUN PORCH 


NEW HOME 


Put a heating system in your new home 


PUT 


PERPETUAL 
SUMMER 


. 


in your 


2 


that will be an investment—that will pay 
dividends in comfort and convenience— 
that will positively pay its own cost in the 
saving of fuel. The famous patented 


SUT 


“fe)- LIVING ROOM 
REGISTER 


| HALL 


CaloriC installations are made 
from blue prints prepared by 
CaloriC engineers who have 
had years of unequalled experi- 
ence in pipeless heating. 
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has a proven record of saving 14 to }4 the ~ 
fuelover old systems. Heatsallthe rooms 
in buildings of 18 roomsor less, through one 
register. An unequalled success in homes 
in every state. Many in this community. 


: 


DOCK 
COAL 


The [money-back guarantee of the manu- 
facturers, The Monitor Stove Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and over 100,000 satis- 
fied users, protect you and back up your 
judgment in buying a CaloriC. 


Quick installation in old homes or new. 
No plumbing nor alterations. And remem- 
ber—your satisfaction or money back. 


CENTRAL WEST COAL CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Morley-Murphy Hardware Co. 
Distributors 
GREEN BAY 


WISCONSIN 
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- Do Not Wash Eggs). 


CCORDING to the United States 
Pe ecurtment of Agriculture, over 
5,000,000 dozen eggs spoil, needlessly 
each year, in cold storage, because 
someone has let clean eggs get wet, 
or has, washed dirty eggs. Careful 
investigation has shown that from 
17 to 22 per cent of washed eggs spoil, 
where only 4 to 8 per cent of un- 
washed dirty eggs spoil, when stored. 
Water removes from the egg shell the 
gelatinous covering, which keeps the 
air and contamination from the inside 
of the egg. Once this protective cov- 
ering is removed, moulds and germs 
readily enter the egg, through the po- 
rous shell, and quickly spoil the con- 
tents. 

“Country store keepers, and others 
who ship eggs for cold storage, should 
not pack washed eggs, but should sell 
them for immediate consumption. 

Eggs showing more than 5 per cent 
loss, about one and one-half dozen 
‘per case are liable to confiscation, and 
the owner, or shipper, is liable to 
prosecution. So carefully candle eggs 
before shipment. 

The egg wastage in the United 
States is enormous, amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars. It has been estimat- 
ed that nearly 17 per cent of all the 
eggs produced in the country become 
unfit for human food before reaching 
the consumer, because of improper 
handling. 

Much of this loss could be prevent- 
ed by providing clean, dry nests, not 
washing the eggs, by gathering them 
daily, by storing in a cool dry place, 
and by marketing at least once a 
week—twice a week if possible. 

Always bear in mind that eggs are 
nearly as perishable as meat or milk, 
and rapidly spoil by improper hand- 

ling. When we consider that the poul- 

try products of this country amount 
to more than $600,000,000 annually, 
nearly all produced on the farm, it 

' gurely seems that more care is justi- 
fied. 


How to Ship Pigeons 


LD pigeons sell best alive. Ship 
in coops that are high enough to 
permit them to stand. If shipped in 

boxes, allow plenty of air spaces on 
| the top and sides, as pigeons smother 
| readily. 

_  Squabs should be shipped when full 
_ feathered, just before they are ready 
to leave the nest. Plump fat birds, 
| weighing from six to eight pounds to 
| the dozen, are most desirable. 

| Squabs are easily killed by pinching 
_ the neck just back of the head, or by 
_ sticking them in the neck or through 
| the mouth so they bleed readily. This 
is the best way as the carcasses, so 
killed, have a white bright appear- 
ance when dressed. 

|  Squabs can be shipped with the 
_ feathers on, or removed. If removed, 
_have them perfectly clean. Do not 
remove entrails. Leave the head and 
feet on. 

When shipping during hot weather, 
have birds thoroughly cooled, then 
packed in cracked ice. 

Always remember fat squabs, neat- 
ly dressed and properly packed, al- 
ways bring the fancy prices. 


Sterilization of Dairy 
Utensils 


O PRODUCE milk or cream of a 

high quality, great care must be 
exercised in the cleaning of dairy 
utensils. Ordinary washing is not suf- 
ficient to free them from contamina- 
tion, and sterilization becomes neces- 
sary. 
Live steam is one of the most ef- 
fective sterilizers, and probably one of 
the scarcest things on the farm. Most 
| of the sterilizers on the market re- 
quire a boiler, but the United States 
| Department of Agriculture, in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 748, describes a sim- 
ple steam sterilizer that can be made 
at a cost of from $5.00 to $10.00. These 
plans are sent free, on application. 
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Case Threshers Save Your Crop 


OOD threshing is the climax of good farming. It’s what 

you have been working for ever since you began pre- 
paring ground for seeding. It’s just as important as fertile 
soil, summer showers and harvest sunshine,—and it’s up to 
you. If you do not own a Case Thresher, the next best thing 
is to employ one. 


The Case Steel Built Thresher, in any of the six sizes we 
manufacture, is the machine of clean threshing, thorough 
separation, perfect cleaning and unequalled saving. 


You owe it to yourself to save all you harvest. You can do 
it with a Case Machine. It successfully handles Rice, Flax, 
Peanuts, Peas and Beans, Rye, Oats, Barley, Wheat, Clover 
and Alfalfa, Millet, Buckwheat, Timothy, Orchard Grass, Kaffir 
Corn, Sorghum, Broom Grass Speltz, Hungarian Grass, Red 
Top, Blue Grass, Milo Maize, Sudan Grass and Feterita. 
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After passing the cylinder, where all the grain is threshed 
and most of it separated, the straw is shaken,—shaken— 
shaken;—230 shakes a minute. Note the improved straw- 
rack, the great separating surface and ample space for straw. 


Write for catalog of Case Steel Built Threshers showing 
sizes suitable for the individual farm or for custom threshing 
on the largest scale. 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Dept.CM-6, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm. Machinery Since 1842 


To avoid confusion, the J. I. 
CASE THRESHING MACHINE 
COMPANY desires to have it 


NOTE: 
We want the public to know 


known that it is not now and 
never has been interested in, 
or in any way connected or | TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


affiliated with the J. I, Case 
Plow Works, or the Wallis 
Tractor Company, or the J. I. 
Case Plow Works Co, 


POWER (3) FARMING 


MACHINERY 
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Keep the Facts. 
before you 


For three centuries, ‘Old Faithful” HEMLOCK ~ 


has beena leading wood for all farm uses. Hemlock barnsand 
houses our great-grandfathers built are still in daily use. 


Such a record is not made without good rea- 
sons, and these good reasons may as well be working in 
your interest. ; 

We will gladly supply you free with any of the 
“Old Faithful” building books below. Coupon in each book 
good for FREE, FULL-SIZE, WORKING plans at your 
lumber dealer’s. Send his name please. 

No. 1—Town Houses No. 5—Ford Garages No. 7—Hog and Poultry é 
No. 2—Farm Houses No, 6—Corncribs and Houses 


— i Granaries No. 8—Outbuildings 
Ne eo bee ese No. 9—Homemade Silos 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 


(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) 0 ffices 312 F. R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Wi d the good news about “Old Faith- ul’ HEMLOCK but 
sade notecll a Get froce goer LOCAL ef CUMBER DEALER. 
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' 300 year's on American Farms 


Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GROOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING —— Fully Warranted —— MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


SAVE THE LIFE OF YOUR MOTOR—USE 


Barkhausen’s High Grade Gasoline 
and Motor Oils 


BARKHAUSEN OIL CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


Filling Stations—West Walnut St. Bridge, Main and Monroe 
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Breeding Draft Horses on the Farm 


(Continued from page 9) 


ternational Live Stock Show at Chi- 
cago. In fact they attended several. 
Every buyer from abroad who ex- 
pressed his opinion and many of them 
did quite freely, admired our progress 
in the breeding of sheep, hogs and 
cattle. They had no words of praise 
for our American horse. Of course 
some prejudice colored their views and 
yet nearly all admitted that we were 
their equals if not their superiors in 
the breeding of all live stock except 
horses. They attributed our failure 
to produce good horses to the ignor- 
ance or carelessness of those who 
work them upon the farm. All stated 
that their farmers had a definite no- 
tion of what they expected to get 
whenever they bred their mares and 
that such did not seem to be the case 
in America. 


There is a greater scarcity of horses 
of draft type and of cavalry horses 
than of sound farm chunks and ex- 
press horses. There is a heavy de- 
mand on the markets for horses for 
coal and ice wagons and for the potato 
fields of Maine. 


It seems to be the opinion of the 
best farmers that the draft horse 
weighing from 1,800 to 2,000 pounds is 
larger than is required for farm work. 
The conservative farmer figures that 
a horse weighing from 1,350 to 1,600 
pounds pays for himself by the time 
he is 6 years of age in farm work and 
produces a profit when sold. On this 
class of horses the farmer has no 
doubt at any time that he can get his 
money out, as the saying is. To pro- 
duce a draft horse of a ton weight 


much feed has to be consumed and 


more care given to the horse. The 
price paid for a ton horse doesn’t com- 
pensate the farmer for his rearing. 
This is especially so because the horse 
of this size must be nearly perfect. A 


slight defect takes more off his value | 


than it does in proportion to the farm- 
er’s working chunk. The ton horse 
perfect in conformation is, ltowever, 
the advertisement. Advertising pays, 


In agricultural districts such as the | 
Cloverland section you can ascertain | 


through the agricultural department, 
agricultural experiment stations, the 
county advisers or the agricultural] 


college what crop the soil is best suit. | 


ed to, what breeds of edible live stock 


will prosper—then why not the best | 


horse? The climate and water, soil 
and sub-soil and conformation of the 
country, of the terrain, have much to 
do with the development of draft 


horses, be the breed what it may. The > 


selection, breeding and feeding the 


kind of horse which any section de- 


mands for its work can be developed 
in that section with a few experiments, 
more quickly than it can be deter. 
mined by successive trinis and fre- 
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quent changes in the character of its | 


horse stock by importation. This was 
clearly shown by the development of 
our trotters and pacers and in a lesser 
degree in draft horses in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa. 

Horse breeding today is at its low- 
est ebb due to the causes frequently 
enumerated in the agricultural papers, 
the high price of feed, the high prices 
paid for cattle, sheep and hogs and the 
low prices which have been paid for 


horses up to this present spring, and 
to the fact that there was no apparent | 


immediate prospect of a future mar- 
ket. The investigation of the Horse 


Association of America has disclosed | 


that there will be a tremendous de- 


mand for horses, 
horses and mules in 1922 and for gey- 
eral years thereafter. 

The farmer is a manufacturer of 
horses and can produce his goods at 


LISTEN! 


WE ARE CALLING 
ose es YOU . oe 


Marinette County, Wis., and Menominee County, 
Mich. At the Gateway of Cloverland 
LEARN THE FACTS 


YOUR CARD will bring complete Cloverland information 
FARMS—AII sizes, locations, and prices, with or without stock, 


tools and equipment. 


UNDEVELOPED LANDS in any quantity for farming, stock- 


raising, grazing or investment. 


MENOMINEE ABSTRACT AND LAND COMPANY | 


Box 64, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


WHAT THE 


I. Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an acre 


for cut-over land. 


—A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and cen- — 
tral Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much advertised wheat 


belt of Canada. 


—A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 
—Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 
—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities for 


much of their food. 


—Rallroad serrice that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride for farm 


products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of Indiana, Illinois — 


Pfult, Dairying and Live Stock, 
Truck Gardening, Gralne, 
Root Crops 


and Towa. 


—An unsurpassed fruit country, pro- 
tected by 1.000 miles of shore line along psi { 
Lakes Michigan and Superior—a prac- a 
tical insurance against frost damage. | 


A choice of five lines” of farming. 


particularly draft | 


5 , 
ia 


« 
ity 
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cost. He should read the signs of the 
times and prepare himself for the day 
when the horse of quality will be in 
greater demand than ever before 
known. 

Many teams of drafters have been 
sold recently on the Chicago market 
for $900 and over, and more would 


have been sold for that price had they - 


been found in the country. 

There is an increasing demand for 
horses from the oil fields of Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

With the adjustment of money ex- 
change between foreign countries, an 
export trade will spring up and from 
the indications given by prospective 
buyers from Poland, France, Germany 
and England, there will be no style 
of horse not wanted. More trotters, 
more standard bred trotters with pa- 
pers and records have been shipped 
across this year than ever before. Po- 
land wants small horses. France and 
Germany want large. And they must 
be bred. 

A little more care should be taken 
in preparing horses for the eye of the 
buyer for central markets. A farmer 
can hardly expect to get the highest 
prices for his wares unless they are 
burnished up so as to make a good 
showing. It is as necessary to put a 
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horse in slick condition as it is a hog, 
in order to get the most out of him. °* 

There is no money in raising scrub 
horses» for the market. Neither do 
thin, under-sized horses without bone 
find a ready market for the reason 
that these horses cannot be grown into 
or made to carry weight on insufficient 
bone. A farm horse of size weighing 
1,600 pounds in working condition can 
be made jn the city into a draft horse 
from 1,750 to 1,800 provided his under- 
pining is good. Good horse buyers 
look at the bottom and not at the top. 
Their first consideration is the foot, 
the ankle, the pastern, the regular 
bone and the length of the coupling. 
Finding the bottom good, the horse 
buyer asks to see the horse move. The 
horse must be straight going, free in 
action, almost without blemish near 
the joints A farmer of Cloverland 
would do well to consider raising and 
using of a horse suitable for its condi- 
tions which will ultimately be valu- 
able upon the market. The steady 
cold winters and the cool summers of 
the Cloverland district give to the 
horse what is known as “climatic en- 
ergy,” which in turn imparts vitality 
and a vigorous constitution, an ideal 
condition for the development of a fine 
type of draft horse. 


Farmers’ Traffic Department 


O ASSIST farmers in their trans- 

portation problems, a traffic de- 
partment of the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau has started work. It is being 
operated along lines identical to those 
of a similar department of any large 
manufacturing concern or board of 
commerce. 

The operations of this department 
will include, primarily, assistance to 
farm bureau members, of which there 
are now close to 60,000 in Michigan, 
in obtaining consignments and making 
deliveries of shipments efficiently and 


economically. All rate cases, of state 
and interstate nature, will be closely 
watched. Every effort will be made 
to protect farm interests in classifica- 
tions of commodities shipped or re- 
ceived. There will be service on loss 
and damage claims for farm bureaus. 


Eventually an inspection bureau in 
this department will be operated to 
assist carriers and also educate farm 
bureau members in improved methods 
of packing, loading of cars, etc. In 
charge will be Frank Coombs, former- 
ly with the Michigan Fruit Exchange. 


SHEEP-M™MANAGEMENT” 


By Prof. Frank Kleinheinz 


The Noted Sheep Judge and Expert of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Madison 


ROF. Klein- 

-heinz has 
had thirty years 
practical experi- 
ence in handling 
breeding, feed- 
ing and judging 
sheep. He has 
judged sheep at 
the Internation- 
al Live Stock 
exposition at 
Chicago, many 
state fairs and 
numerous coun- 
ty and district 
exhibitions. For 
thirty years he 
has had charge 
of the sheep di- 
vision of the 
Animal! Hus- 
bandry Depart- 
ment of Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural || 


Coliege. He is 
one of the best 
recognized auth- 
orities on sheep 
in the United 
States and en- 
joys a splendid 
reputation 
abroad. 


HIS splen- 
did book of 
320 pages, illus- 
trated with 100 
fine plates on— 


Sheep 
Management 
Breeds and 


Judging 
Price $1.60 


This is a book any farmer now raising sheep, or any 
farmer contemplating sheep raising SHOULD have. 


ADDRESS: 
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Your ( 
Opportunity! 4 


YOU BOUGHT 


A mower for use on your farm because it was a time saver— 
because it was too hard work to continue using a hand- 
scythe: didn’t you? 


A seeder because you got tired of walking back and forth over 
your ‘land with a bag of grain and scattering it by hand: 
didn’t you? 

A binder because you found it enabled you to take care of a 
field of grain faster and more efficiently than to cradle it by 
hand and have someone follow you up with a rake and tie 
the grain in bundles: didn’t you? 


YOU have been and are putting in modern barn equipment because 
you know that every modern method is a saver of time and 
labor; 


IF YOU have ten (10) or more cows— 
YOU are going to put in a milking machine for the very 
same reason that it is a time saver and labor saver— 
BUT 
When it comes to that—you must look for a machine that is— 
Simple in construction; 
Easy to keep clean; 
Easy to operate; 
Easy to install; 
and 
The most sanitary 


THE 


SUCCESS ie MILKER 


COVERS EVERYONE OF THESE POINTS. 


Our booklet H-3, giv- 
ing detailed informa- 
tion, will convinee 
YOU that YOU 
Do not 

care to 

do it 
this way 34> 


any more 


Anderson Sales Co. 
1033 Winnebago St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


OUR home is 
not complete 
without proper 
facilities for taking 
care of waste mat- 


Ce 
Lav-olet 


disposes of excrement 
in a highly sanitary 
way and is absolutely 
odorless. 


Complete information 
upon request 


THE STANDARD STEEL 
CORPORATION 
1253 30th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ask 


MORE MILK 
MORE BUTTER 


MAKE US PROVE IT 


SULLIVAN FARMS 
James Sullivan, Owner ' 


Barker, Minn., March 1, 1940. 
The J. L. Ross Co,, 

Superior, Wisconsin. 

Gentiemen: . 

| will admit | did not fully appreciate the real value of your 
feed, ‘No. 11 Dairy Feed,’ until | put my cows on test. 1 put 
ten cows on test and every one of them made A. R. O. records. 
It is more than you ever claimed for it. My experience in care- 
fully watching all cows during the test showed the cows need 
more protein than our farm grain and crops furnish. 

Then your feed supplies the cows a good maintenance ration 
as well as the milk and butter fat producing qualities. When | 
had a few cows not producing a high test in butter fat or a 
heavy flow of milk, | diluted with ground oats and barley and 
made your feed go farther. 

| recommend your No, 11 Dairy Feed very highly. Without 
It | could not expect to get the production that | do. Until | 
used it my cows were Just average producers. | am very well 
pleased with it. 

| just received the last order O. K. 

Yours very truly, 


(Slgned) JAMES SULLIVAN. 


your dealer. If you prefer, write us direct for prices 
and some further dollar-and-sense facts. 


SAVE FREIGHT SAVE TIME SAVE MONEY 


THE J. L. ROSS COMPANY 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


Made In Greater Cloverland 


MW 


| 


ee nig 
/ he Sweetest Money Crop 
the Farmers Grew in 1919 
$625,000 
PAID TO FARMERS FOR 
SUGAR BEETS 
1919 CROP 
BY THE 
MENOMINEE RIVER SUGAR COMPANY 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
Pons ee FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS 
: » 


“REPUTATION 


SEEDS”’ 
For Northern Gardens 


Ask for catalog and free 
sample packets 


aie Out Stumps 
et richest, most productive land 
yinto crops. Make more money. DULUTH FLORAL Cco., 
=| Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. | Dept. B 
<= and fast. Send postcard . 

for free book. Taree. Duluth, Minn. 
tory price offer now. ¢ 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 


Vaca! 944 28th St., Centerville, lar eo SEn SS 


Westerners Must Adopt Badger Plan 


(Continued from page 7) 


make exceedingly desirable breeding 
stock. ‘ 


It was the exceptional shipment of 
western sheep which came to Wiscon- 
sin in good condition. Apparently, 
the stock left the range in bad shape 
and the days in transit made condi- 
tions worse. 


Following are a few statements in 
respect to the opportunities for sheep 
raising which are typical of those ex- 
pressed by county agents and other 
observers: 

“The raising of sheep in general in 
this county (Lincoln) is a mighty good 
thing. First, as an assistance in clear- 
ing land, and second, as a profitable 
animal industry.” 


“Very good on high land.” (Rusk 
County). 


“T think we have considerable land 
in Ashland County which is suitable 
for sheep raising and in certain sec- 
tions is about the only way the land 
can be put to use.” 


“Sheep raising will be on the in- 
crease as farmers learn more about 
their care and sheep raising will be 
pushed.” (Forest County). 


“My observation leads me to think 
that prospects for sheep are most ex- 
cellent in sections where the land is 
rolling enough to provide proper drain- 
age.” (Taylor County). 

“I believe that more should be done 
to encourage sheep raising in the 
north, but Iam strongly of the opinion 
that they should be raised in small 
flocks. I believe that any effort made 
along this line will repay for itself. 
(Douglas County). 

“Sheep do well here in farm flocks 
where proper care is taken of them.” 
(Marathon County). 

“Think opportunities are excellent 
for those who handle sheep as a farm- 
ing proposition and winter their breed- 
ing stock. We do not think much of 
the summer grazing proposition unless 
conbined with an all-year-around plan. 
Western ranchers who do not clear 
land and winter any stock do not ap- 
pear to be following a practice which 
will be permanently successful.” (Mar- 
inette County). ; 

This canvass among the county 
agents supports us in our belief that 
there is a big place in Upper Wiscon- 
sin for more sheep. We are just as 
firmly convinced that only those men 
will succeed in sheep raising who are 
willing to give the business of flock 
husbandry careful study and close at- 
tention to the details of sheep raising. 
We feel certain that criticisms of Up- 
per Wisconsin as a sheep raising sec- 


Wool Growers 


|B THE News Letter, published semi- 
monthly by the Wisconsin Division 
of Markets, Director Nordman says of 
the plan for co-operative marketing of 
the wool clip of the state: 

“The work of organizing the Wiscon- 
sin Division of the Fleece Wool States 
Growers’ Association is being pushed 
forward at this time, meetings being 
held in all parts of the state at which 
time the organization work is taken 
up. The growers are taking a hold of 
the work in fine shape and the outlook 
for this year’s pooling operations is 


VON PLATEN LUMBER COMPANY | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NORTHERN 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
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tion have been based upon the unfo 
tunate experience of a few men who 
likely moved flocks in bad condition 
onto ranges illy adapted to sheep graz- 
ing and possibly under the supervision 
of men unacquainted with the details 
of successful flock husbandry under — 


Wisconsin conditions. 

Thousands of western sheep will be 
pastured on the cut-over lands in Up 
per Wisconsin this summer, If good 
judgment is used in the selection of 
pastures and if the land is not over 
stocked, success will undoubtedly fol- 


Those who contemplate grazing 
sheep on cut-over lands this season 
will do much toward reducing losses 
by observing the following sugges: 
tions: 


1. Do not bring in sheep which are 
nearly starved to death on the ranges, 
2. Select the pastures where clover 
and other grasses are aburdant. Do 
not believe that sheep can be fattened 
on brush alone. 
3. Do not bring in too many sheep 


conditions. } 
5. Consult successful sheep men 

the locality and follow their advice. 
6. Familiarize yourself with Wis- 

consin conditions. 
7. If you intend to keep sheep over 


essary feed and shelter. 
8. Do not expect to get rich in a 
single season. 
9. The opportunity is offered you 
to make a success if you will do your 
part. 
County agents in every part of Up 
per Wisconsin report that most of the 
sheep from the west were in poor 
shape when they arrived in Wiscon- 
sin; that some of the sheep were 
turned onto land which was practical 
ly all brush; that too many sheep 
were placed on the land and that 
marsh land, unfit for pasturing sheep, 
was used. Under these conditions, 
who would not expect to lose money? 
On my trips through Upper Wisco 
sin, I have traveled through sections 
of the country where clover stood kn 
high and where there was no stock 
consume it. I have visited many sheep | 
raisers in this section. In every in | 
stance where the farmers did not keep 
a larger flock than they had feed for, 
the sheep were in excellent condition. 
If the pasture was over-stocked, ut 


sheep looked poor. I believe in 
future of Upper Wisconsin as a sheet 
country. 


Are Organizing 
very bright.” 


“The wovl marketing division of 7 
Equity is also being organized and is 
lining up growers who will market | 
through their organization. Every 
Wisconsin wool grower should be a 
member of either one of these two CO 
operative wool marketing organiza 
tions, and interested parties should 
write to either P. J. Stevens, Cylon, 
who handles the Equity wool market 
ing or W. F. Renk, Sun Prairie, secre- 
tary of the Fleece Wool States Grow- | 
ers’ Association.” 7 


HARDWOOD 


= 
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Dairymen Must Soon Produce Better 
Quality of Product 


meet foreign competition, dairy 

farmers in the United States must 

be able to produce a better qual- 

ity of product and produce and market 

it more economically and more effi- 

ciently, according to specialists in the 
Bureau of Markets. 

Arrivals and shipments of Danish 
butter are already affecting prices on 
the New York city market. Argentina 
is producing nearly three times the 
amount of butter and cheese con- 
sumed, and some of the surplus may 
be expected to come to this country 
or compete with our products in for- 
eign countries. Before the war Si- 
beria was rapidly extending its dairy 
industry, and when conditions become 
settled in that country it may be ex- 
pected to come back as a factor in the 
world’s market. Recently there have 
been signs of interest in dairying in 
3outh Africa. and the industry as de- 
veloped in N&w Zealand and Australia 
must be reckoned with. 

‘ If the dairy products manufactured 
n the United States are of a better 
quality than those from other coun- 


bummer and winter food and, as a co- 
‘ollary to this dairy feature, would 
iaturally follow calves, pigs and 
thickens and the usual interesting and 
valuable train of dairy farm acces- 
‘ories. Everyone familiar with cut- 
vver conditions understands immedi- 
.tely what a broad foundation for suc- 
ess his ready-to-use dairy farm af- 
‘ords its new owner. This plan is 
jypical and whether inaugurated by 
arm promoters or by the settler him- 
‘elf is correct and successful. 


| The latent agricultural possibilities 
‘f the cut-over country are slowly be- 
oming an asset to the state. In order 
9 accelerate this process, recognition 
an encouragement ought to be grant- 
d the adoption of a broad state policy 
a relation to farm and home develop- 
ment in Northeastern Minnesota. The 
jut-over country is worthy of consid: 
ration from any agricultural view- 


; 


| 


tries they need not fear competition. 
Canada’s cheese industry illustrates 
this. A strict system of government 
supervision in the training of cheeee 
makers, in the operating of the fac- 
tories, and in the grading, marketing 
and exporting of the product, exists 
there. This has tended toward an im- 
provement in the quality of Canadian 
cheese until it ranks with the finest 
on the English markets. 

The dairy industry in Argentina has 


grown rapidly since the beginning of 


the war. Before the war butter ex- 
ports from that country totaled 3,262 
tons a year; in 1918 they were five 
times that. Cheese exports were far 
exceeded by the imports in 1913. Now 
the conditions are reversed—over 
€.000 tons of cheese were exported in 
1918. 

Today most of these exports are 
going to European markets, but should 
conditions become favorable it may be 
expected that some of them will come 
to this country. The Bureau of Markets 
warns dairymen to be prepared to 
meet this competition. : 


- Stumps Dictate Diversified Farming 


(Continued from page 4) 


point. The actual accomplishments in 
the older cut-over sections are promise 
and assurance of what is possible 
everywhere throughout this territory. 
The stump problem, the brush, drain- 
age or fire menace problems incident 
to home establishment herein are real 
problems and big ones. To attack 
these in a fashion which appeals to 
people today, that is on a large scale, 
calls for the marshalling of all the 
forces interested in Northeastern Min- 
nesota. 

Consideration is now being given 
such a policy in Minnesota and oppor- 
tunity soon will be granted interested 
parties and associations to come to the 
aid of this movement. In the mean- 
time, the smaller features of home- 
making in the cut-over territories, 
such as removal of stumps, drainage, 
soil surveys, etc., will receive that at- 
tention to which their importance en- 
titles them. 


‘Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, |!o- 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 
markets. For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 
prices, terms to suit purchasers. 


For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Cut-over clover lands in Sawyer, Bayfield, Rusk and 


ce. Reasonable prices. 


Price Counties, Wisconsin, for sale in large or small 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION COMPANY, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


What a Wool Market Means— 


A place where you will have no difficulty in 
disposing of your fleeces year in and 
year out. 


A buyer who will always pay for your wool 
at the standard rate, and who will be in- 
terested in keeping your flock healthy 
and large. 


Wool-weaving industries which will pro- 
duce clothing near-at-home at the low- 
est prices, and thus help you as well as 
your farm. 


We have been pioneers in work of this sort for 
the Cloverland region, and in buying our product 
you are not only getting full value in woolen 
clothing—you are enriching your farm and en- 
larging your prospects. 


Patrick-Duluth Wool Products 
“Bigger-Than- Weather” 


Made by 


F. A. PATRICK & CO 
DULUTH 


AMAZON TIRES are 
Economical Tires 


EASONED motorists know the 
correct method to figure tire cost 
is not on selling price but on the 
basis of service and satisfaction. 
By that basis, AMAZON Tires are the 
most economical tires on the market. 
Endurance—riding ease—freedom 
from trouble—these are the qualities 
which-place AMAZONS apart from all 
other tires. 
Next time you buy a tire let it be an AMAZON, 
DEALERS: Write today for our proposition 
Northern Hdw. & Supply Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


Natives Carrying Rubber “‘Biscuit”® 
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The Soo, Its Locks, Scenery and History 


By WILLIAM H. 


ENTURIES of history have 

been mirrored in the beauti- 

ful River of St. Mary—history 

of which the focal point has 
been the city which evolution has 
changed from the original Chippewa 
“Bowating” to the French “Sault de 
Gaston” and “Sault de Sainte Marie” 
to the popular Americanized title, 
“The Soo.” While St. Augustine in 
Florida—credited with being the old- 
est American city—was still far from 
adolescence, Bowating was a thriving 
Indian village of over 2,000. In fact, 
this was the leading Indian settlement 
in 1634. The redskin recognized the 
strategic site long before the white 
man ever heard of America. THarly 
explorers imagined here was China, 
or that China was nearby, for reports 
had come to civilization that here was 
a race of swarthy-skinned people who 
grew no beards and who had little if 
any hair. 


Aug.350 Sept Aincu- 
sive will present the Best 
State has to offer in 
Life Stock, Agricultur 

mad Acs MocsS 


One Wisconsin Count 
alonewill send over 400 
ry Cattle,including 
rand Champions and Cham- 
PINS, 
TheWisconsin State Fair aims at 
@mmercial Results 
as well as Educational and 


Inspirational results, 


Dont Missit! 


Send for a Oliver E.Remey 
Secretar State F 
or 1920 Sivacneok 
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Shooting the Rapids at the Soo is Filled with Thrills, but Not Dangerous 


To Etienne Brule, the French pio- 
neer and interpreter for Champlain, 
is given the honor of being the first 
white man to turn the first leaf in the 
white man’s history of our present 
metropolitan Sault Ste. Marie. The 
names of numerous others, whose 
titles and efforts find place in history, 
have been identified with the Soo and 
the eastern end of Cloverland, the 
latter term being the latest successor 
to what was once looked upon as a 
part of the Chinese Empire and later 
became known as the New France. 


It was Champlain who changed the 
name of Bowating to Sault de Gaston 
in honor of the younger brother of 
Louis XIII., of France. It was in 1668 
that the first attempt was made to 
establish a permanent white settle- 
ment at the Falls of St. Mary and 
from then on into the early 1700’s this 
small beginning became commercially 
important through the activities of the 
American Fur Company, organized on 
the American side by John Jacob As- 
tor and out of which the Astor mil- 
lions came into being, and the Hudson 
Bay Company, organized on the Cana- 
dian side of the river and for many 
years during the early history re- 
ferred to as “The Company.” 

It was in 1668 that the Jesuits, Mar- 
quette and Dablon, founded a perma- 
nent mission here making it the first 
white settlement in the state of Mich- 
igan. These early missionaries to- 
gether with various explorers tell 
much of the peculiar customs of the 
Chippewa or Ojibway tribe, the for- 
mer term being that most convenient 
to the English tongue, while the latter 
is what the Indians at this point called 
themselves. 

Authorities disagree over the mean- 
ing of the word, the majority agree- 
ing on these two definitions: “They 
who roast their prisoners to a crisp,” 
or “those who are expert in torture.” 

We are prone to think that Voodoo- 
ism, or cannibalism, is a scourge con- 
fined to the South Sea Islands, and if 
one were to tell you the eating of hu- 
man flesh was once common within 
the present confines of the. United 
States, you would probably put him 
down in your catagory as one eligible 
to membership to the Ananias Club. 
However, if we credit the word hand- 
ed down to us through the last three 
centuries—word eminating from pio- 
neers whom we are taught to look 
upon as the founders of this country, 
we must accept their statements 
which offer preponderating evidence 
to show that cannibal feasts were 
common enough in ancient times at 
the foot of the rapids where the pres- 
ent city of Sault Ste. Marie is located. 


BRIGGS 


The Chippewas were known as a 
brave and warlike people, not a whit 
behind the Iroquois in cunning and 
strategem, bravery or cruelty. The 
murderous Iroquois, when foraging in 
the north far from their homes, scru- 
pled not to torture and eat their pris- 
oners on the victorious battlefields; 
nor did the northern Chippewa. fail to 
retaliate when time and opportunity 
offered. 


While not addicted to constant can- 
nibalism, it was the custom among 
practically all the tribes in ancient 
times to torture their prisoners in va- 
rious diabolical ways, dismembering 
their bodies, reserving the heads and 
hearts of the bravest for the chiefs, 
other dainty morsels being partaken 
of freely by the bucks, squaws and 
children of the village. Such feasts 
always had a certain religious signifi- 
cance, and the courage of the roasted 
enemy was supposed to be assimilated 
by the fortunate gourmand. 

Another equally potent reason en- 
couraged the habit. It is a mlistake 
to infer that the Indians feasted con- 
tinuously in the toothsome delicacies 
of the forest, field and stream. Dur 
ing the winter, game often withdrew 
to remote points ‘and the hunter fre- 
quently returned from a long day’s 
tramp empty-handed and despondent. 
Again, for some unaccountable reason 
the whitefish left their familiar haunts 
and for the time being this food was 
lost to the hungry inhabitants of the 
Indian tepee. We all admit-that self- 
preservation is the first law of nature 
which holds equally true with either 
white men or Indians. Rather than 
let their women and children starve 
in times like these an Indian would 
seek out his enemies to provide suste- 
nance for himself and family. Of 
course the basic idea is repugnant to 
one group of humanity, to another it 
presents no particular repugnance, So 
ignoring that sole point the cannibal 
feasts became to the Indians a square 
meal and nothing more. 

Every effort was made by the Jes- 
uits to impress their charges with 
the enormity of this foul practice. 
Soon after the coming of the white 
man, a known cannibal was charac- 
terized as “windigo,” meaning an out- 
cast, and was carefully shunned by 
the other Indians. The early writers 
credited the Indians to this extent: 
those who were cannibals ate human 
flesh from the necessity of warding 
off starvation rather than from choice. 
Instances are on record where the 
stronger of a family sacrificed the 
weaker of their relatives, the strong- 
est surviving the last of the whole 
family. 
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The events of paramount interest to 
the Chippewa were the want or abund: 
ance of food. Then as now the food 
supply was an ever recurring topic of 
conversation. The summer months 
for the Chippewa Indian were periods 
for rest, sport and trading; the win 
ters for hunting. In the winter he 
went forth at dawn and came home al 
sundown, spent with fatigue. 
wife took off his moccasins, pl 
before him what food she had, or 
haps no food at all, if his effo 
procure game had been lately unsuc 
cessful. Next she examined his hunt) 
ing pouch, finding the claws, beak, 0) 
tongue of the game, or other indica 
tions which told her what it was ant 
where to find it. She would then gi 
out and bring it home. After bein) 
refreshed the hunter related thi 
events of the chase, smoked his pip: 
and went to sleep. The next day h 
began the same thing over agai | 

If unsuccessful he ate, if there wa 
food, and said no word, nor did eh f 
his wives (he frequently had mor 
than one), or children dare inquir 
concerning his good or bad luck. me : 
his hunger had been satiated he § 
emnly related the adventures Of t 
day. He blamed the women for hi 
ill luck, either through their not he 
ing given sufficient attention to h 
commands or having given W. 
bones to the dogs. Never did he blan 
himself for ill luck. 


Many interesting stories are ; 
Chippewa fortitude. Occasionally ¢ 
fought desperate battles with wil 
game or was injured by accidents 
the forest. The Indian had eithe 
training, or instinct, which told hit 
how to dress his wounds even thoug 
alone and far from help. That 
understood the human anatomy tho) 
oughly is indicated in a story 
firmed by the wife of Schoolcraft, W! 
by the way, was a favorite with 
Chippewas. Mrs. Schoolcraft te 
a Chippewa, who, with his wife, 
on a hunting expedition. They 
far from home when it became eV! 
that the squaw was about to be 
child. Difficulties arose and the DB 
band, deeming it necessary in ¢ 
to save the young mother’s life, 
formed a Caesarean operation, Ss 
the infant and mother and later b 
ing her home to the village @ 
Sault. 

This entire story might be give 
over to Indian legend and fact aul ' 
which would prove interesting, 
want you to know that it is not | 


‘in Indian lore that Sault Ste. ] 


appeals, so we will leave the f 
ning of humanity at the Soo for! 
more modern, although eve! 
has its garnishing of early daj 


i 


e, 1920 ‘ 
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ne old and the modern so intermingle 
that separation is difficult. 

For example, there is Fort Brady, a 
-parracks of no mean proportions and 
carrying the atmosphere of modern- 
ity, yet this fort had its nucleus near- 
ly two centuries ago in a little wood 
stockade on the river front below the 
rapids where the Federal building now 
stands. The original site of Fort 
Brady is the northern terminal of the 
Dixie highway. 

The present fort is ideally located 
on a plateau overlooking the city. 
That the Soo offered a commanding 
and strategical position was early rec- 
ognized by the French. In 1750 the 
Marquis de la Jonquiere, governor gen- 
eral of New France, sent Chevalier do 
Repentigney, an officer of the French 
army, here with a detachment of sol- 
diers to build a palisaded fort which 
was garrisoned during the period of 
the French government. 

After the close of the French and 
Indian war, in 1762, Lieut. Janette 
came with a detachment of British sol- 
-diers and garrisoned the post for a 
time. Fire destroyed a part of the 
buildings soon after the arrival of 
senette, after which it was abandoned 
for a t#22 as a military post. 

Gen. LYYsis Cass, then governor of 
the territory of Michigan, visited the 
Soo in 1820 with a small military es- 
cort at the direction of the War De- 
partment. Cass found the British 
flag flying near the old military stock- 
ade and nearly precipitated a war 
with the Indians by hauling it down 
and running up the Stars and Stripes 
in its place. As a result of Gen. Cass’ 
report, Fort Brady was established, 
named for Col. Hugh Brady, who after- 
wards became better known as Gen. 
| Brady. Brady came to Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie in July, 1822, with a battalion of 
infantry from Sacketts Harbor to re- 
establish and garrison a post at this 
important point. < 

The site of the palisaded fort built 
by the command was practically that 
of the old French and afterward Brit- 
ish post. For seventy years after Col. 
_ Brady occupied this post the Stars 
} and Stripes floated continuously over 
a garrison of United States soldiers 
and, until the barracks, becoming an- 
tiquated and the grounds inadequate. 
A new site was secured about a half 
! mile south of the United States ship 
| canal and modern buildings erected. 
| The site was chosen by Gen. Phil 
' Sheridan, who was then commander 
of the army. He visited the several 
' proposed sites in the neighborhood, 
' giving his approval to the one finally 
) selected. The garrison marched out 
' of the old and occupied the new post 
~ in October, 1893. 

'_ Military men vouch for the salu- 
briety of the Lake Superior climate 
| here. They maintain that here one 
| may obtain natural cure for malaria, 
, hay fever, asthma and fevers contract- 
* ed in semi-tropical and malarial cli- 
' mates. The health-giving qualities of 
the climate and water at fort Brady 
have been proven many times when 
' troops from service in Cuba and the 


| Philippines, arriving fever-stricken, 
' weak, emaciated and unfit for serv- 


“OCTORARA”’ 
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ice, have been restored to full health 
and vigor within a few weeks, or 
months at the most. Many men from 
the war-torn fields of France recupe- 
rated here. In summer thousands of 
civilians go to the vicinity of Fort 
Brady and the Soo to obtain health, 
strength and a new lease of life. 

There has been talk of abandoning 
Fort Brady, but sound arguments for 
it being maintained are advanced. 
Scarcely more than a half mile from 
the Fort are the United States ship 
canals and locks which carry lake traf- 
fic over the rapids of the St. Mary’s 
river. Through these locks passes the 
greatest inland commerce of the world, 
greater by far than the world’s com- 
merce which passes through the Suez 
or Panama Canals. 

These canals and locks afford cheap 
transportation for the millions. Should 
they be put out of commission for any 
reason, from any internal or external 
cause, the resulting damage would be 
appalling. 

It seems safe to say that the busi- 
ness of this gerat water way, if it is 
maintained and protected, will cease 
to grow only when the maximum de- 
velopment of the country it serves is 
reached. Spend a half day on the 
locks and you get a better idea of 
what their value to shipping really is. 
Fifteen minutes is sufficient to lock 
two 500-foot boats through. There are 
several locks and each is busy con- 
stantly, there usually being a line of 
waiting ships above and below num- 
bering ali the way from five or six to 
a dozen. The pathways of Great 
Lakes transportation here converge 
like the streets of a great city do at 
the point which is known as “the cen- 
ter of town.’ State and Madison, 
Chicago; Forty-second and Broadway, 
New York, both are comparable to the 
traffic at the Soo. However, the Soo 
sees this maelstrom of traffic twenty- 
four hours a day, whereas the hubs of 
our Bastern and Western metropolis 
have a high tide and ebb tide every 
day. 

Citizens of the Soo, yes, of all ports 
and territory that are supplied by the 
Great Lakes shipping, insist that these 
government works are worthy of con- 
sideration and should be policed by 
United States troops to minimize the 
danger from mob violence if nothing 
more. There are times of unrest and 
need is all the greater, they declare. 

More than $16,000,000 is the invest- 
ment of Uncle Sam in conquering the 
nineteen-foot drop between Lake Su- 
perior and the St. Mary’s river below 
the rapids, to date. Other work under 
way promises to raise the investment 
to more than $25,000,000. 

The locks at the Soo have been 
characterized as, “the greatest locks 
in the world.” Volume of commerce 
passing to and from Lake Superior 
during the eight-month season in 1916 
amounted to approximately 92,000,000 
tons, or about three times the traffic 
through the Suez canal, and twelve 
times the traffic of the Panama canal 
in its best year up to that time. The 
freight traffic passing the Soo locks 
in a month is nearly equal to the total 
traffic of the Panama canal for the 


Plan an Ideal Summer Vacation 


Delightful Cruise on the Great Lakes 


Aboard the magnificent steel steamers 


“JUNIATA” 


of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation. 
Sailing from Houghton every third day. 


“TIONESTA” 


CRUISE FROM HOUGHTON TO BUFFALO 
and HOUGHTON TO DULUTH 


Healthful—invigorating. 


Finest Cruise in the World. 


Make your reservations today on the only through steamers to Buffalo. 


Orchestra—Dancing 
Fare includes meals and berth. 
: Visit the wonderful Locks at Sault Ste. Marie—beautiful Mackinac—St. 
Clair Flats, the “Venice of America’”—Detroit River—daylight cruise on 
a Lake Erie—Buffalo and majestic Niagara Falls. 


For complete folder and fares, address 


C. O. BERGLUND, General Agent, 


Phones: South 1067-South 1068 


Houghton, Mich. 


Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich, 


Mackinac Island 


The 


Summer Resort 


of America 


& 


Ohe art work of nature, Indian legend, and panoramic scenes 
that have made history in time of war and in time of peace all 
blend in harmonious welcome to tourists entering Cloverland 
through the southeast gateway, or bid adieu to the traveler 
after a sojourn at the wonderful Mackinac Island. 


The island is justly famed for its scenery. The heights 
command views of sea and shore, ever changing with the vary-~ 
ing lights and shades of the hours and the movements of pass~ 
ing ships. Well kept roads — thirty miles of them—lead in 
various directions from the village, through the woods, amid 
curious rock formations, now along the edge of the bluff with 
vistas of the lake, and again to some open outlook, whence the 
panorama is bounded only by the limitations of vision. There 
are glens and ravines innumerable; open spaces which were 
the ancient gardens of the Indians; and delectable parks, whose 
clumps of shrubs and trees are so effectively arranged that one 
at first thought credits the artistic effect to the skill of the land- 
scape artist rather than to the caprice of nature. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


GRAND HOTEL COMPANY 
MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. 


LOGAN BALLARD, President CHARLES A. HOLDEN, General Manager 
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BANKING BY MAIL 
IS PERFECTLY SAFE 


* YOU LIVE at a distance from this 
Bank you can use Uncle Sam’s Mail 
Service to good advantage in your banking. 
By doing so you can save a trip to town 
when it is inconvenient to come in person. 


And “Banking by Mail” is perfectly safe 
if the sender uses ordinary care in mailing 
his letters. Money can be sent in the form 
of a post office or express order, draft or 
check, and without being registered. Cur- 
rency should be forwarded by registered 
mail—always. 


You'll find our bank-by-mail service entire- 
ly satisfactory. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $300,000 


UR Certificates of Deposit afford a convenient 
and secure manner of investing any desired 


amount—with the principal always available. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 
of Duluth 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts Foreign Exchange 
Savings Accounts Safe Deposit Boxes 
Travelers’ Checks Bond and Trust Department 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 . . . . . Over $20,000,000.00 


ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 

cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing to assist 
them. 


SAULT: SAVINGS: ‘BANK 


‘THE BANK FOR YOU" 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


first three years of its use. Single 
cargoes of about 14,000 tons each are 
frequently carried by the 600-foot 
steamers. During the season of 1915 
the average number of vessels passing 
the locks was 100 per day, or one 
passage every fifteen minutes. 

Prior to 1855 when the State lock 
opened, the movement of freight from 
Lake Superior was entirely by boat to 

Sault Ste. Marie, where the cargoes 
were unloaded and _  oportaged, or 
trammed, a mile and reloaded on 


boats. In 1851 about 12,600 tons 


passed over the tramway portage. The 
State of Michigan constructed the first 
ship canal, which had two locks ar- 
ranged in tandem, each with a lift of 
nine feet. This was in 1853 to 1855 
Then came the Weitzel lock, 515 feet 
long, completed by the United States 
government in 1881, in which year con- 
trol passed from state to national 
government. 


About this time a number of na- 
tionally prominent engineers visited 
the Weitzel lock and expressed thei 
opinion that it would be sufficiently 
large to handle the largest boats that 


ever would be built for traffic on the | 


lakes. What the engineers thought 
then has been disproved to the extent 
that nearly 20 per cent of the lake 
freighters exceed in length the Weit- 
zel lock and nearly all have a greater 
draft than the Weitzel lock will ac- 
commodate. 

Six years after the Weitzel lock be- 
gan operating the second, or Poe lock, 
was started. This has a length of 800 
feet and is 100 feet wide. This lock 
was not completed until 1896 and it 
represents an investment of $3,000,000. 
When this lock was projected it was 
thought that it would accommodate 
four of the largest lake freighters that 
ever would be built for lake use, but 
within a short time after its comple- 
tion lake freighters grew in size until 
only one of the vessels of the largest 
class could be locked through at a 
time, 

In 1908 work on the third lock be- 
gan, this being opened in 1914. It 
measures 1,350 feet long and eighty 
feet wide with a draft of 24% feet. 
Since 1914 another lock has been built 
which is a counterpart of the third. 

The building of the locks has en- 
croached upon the beauty of the rap- 
ids of the St. Mary’s river, so much 
water being diverted through the ca- 
nals and locks that there is little left 
to splash down across the rocky, nine- 
teen-foot fall of the river that once fur- 
nished one of the natural sights of 
the Soo. These rapids always teemed 
with rainbow trout and even now 
great quantities are to be had there. 
The skilled Indian could hold his 
canoe in the rapids at will and fish 
where he desired. For many years 
tourists rode the rapids in canoes 
made almost as steady as a lake 
steamer by the Indians who man- 
euvered them. As new locks have 
been built they ever encroach upon 
the river bed that once carried a rag- 
ing torrent of water. Not only the 
canals and locks, but a giant hydro- 
electrical plant, one of the largest in 
the world, taps the river above the 
falls and harnesses the current to pro- 
duce thousands of electrical horsepow- 
er, this combination being responsible 
for the exposure of rocks in the river 
bed that once were covered by the 
rushing waters emptying out of Lake 
Superior. 

On the banks of the river alongside 
the locks is a government park and 
several government buildings. The 
offices of the government on the locks 
are ideal examples of architecture and 
the marble-finished interior of the 
main building is of a rare finish and 
quality. The color of this marble is 
different from any I ever have seen 


before and I shall not attempt to de- | 


scribe it. Let me say this, though, it 
will be worth your while to inspect 
these buildings. Fortunately you can 
now, though during the war a military 
guard was thrown about the locks and 
getting near them was far more diffi- 
cult than riding on the observation 
platform of a train crossing the Mis- 
sissippi, or some other large river be- 
fore the armistice was signed. It sim- 
ply could not be done. : 


(Continued on page 22) 


of DULUTH 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 
$3,250,000 


progress of Northeastern 
Minnesota has for 38 years 
been the interest of this bank. 


ity and in the success of its 


Talk your problems oyer 
with us or consrit 
_us by mail. 


REGISTERED 
Whose ancestry on both side 


GUERNSEY 
BULL CALF 
has fine records, the best gu 


antee for future production. 


Write at once 


WILLIAM J. WESTON, Prope 


Oak Ridge Dairy, 


382-384-386 Fifth St., 


Long Distance Telephone Grand 92, 93, 94, 


Milwaukee Wis. 
Live Poultry Dressed Lambs 
Dressed Hogs Dressed Cattle 
Dressed Veal Eggs, Hides, Tallow 


Dressed Poultry Game, Ete. 


System. Free to Shippers 
U. S. Food Administration License No. 19576 


First National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
fron Mountain, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President;-J. C. 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. 
lip, Second Vice-President; 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. E 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


Standard ry Twine, re, 500 | 
the pound, 133c¢ per Ib. 


MILWAUKEE, \ 


First National Bank 


At the Center of Cloverland 


HE development and 


In the future of this commun- 


people we havea vital concern ~ 


WAKEFIELD, MICHIGAN ~ 


° ° 4 
Durbrow CommissionCo. 


Ice Machine Refrigerating 


) “Pouis jouse carloads, Write for ar 


_fTICH’GAN can well follow the ex- 
M ample of Wisconsin, not only in 

y the ways and means for making 
its 16,000,000 acres of waste land pro- 
ductive, but in methods of getting the 
men and women to go back to the 
land, in the opinion of Henry A. Moeh- 
lenpah, member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and former president of 
the Wisconsin State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Moehlenpah, as the or: 
ganizer of two mutual farm financing 
organizations, was instrumental in 
loaning $10,000,000 on Wisconsin cut- 
over lands and the placing of thou- 
sands of contented and happy families 
| on the farms of his state. 
4 


“Tf the city man expects to escape 

a further increase in the high cost of 

living he will have to get behind the 

farmer and supply the money and 

eredit required to produce the things 
needed to feed and clothe the world,” 
said Mr. Moehlenpah. He perhaps 
has done moie than any man in the 
country toward the development of 
| just the kind of idle lands that Mich- 
igan has. 

Like Gov. Sleeper, Mr. Moehlenpah 
is a country banker. His home is in 
the little town of Clinton, Wis. A 
number of years ago he saw the pos- 
sibilities of development of the cut- 
over lands of his state. He began to 
preach and print propaganda in favor 
of settlement of these lands. Then 
after he had aroused the enthusiasm 
of the pecple for the proposition he 
gut Cown to the practical side of the 
question. He chartered a special train 

and took a group of bankers, inves- 
» tors and prospective settlers over the 
_ lands of the state. 

_ The result was organization of the 
| Joint Land and Stock Association, 
| which loaned $6,000,000 to native 
| Americans and others descended from 
| German, Belgian, Polish and Seandi- 


—— 
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How Wisconsin Does I[t 
By MARK FOOTE 


navian stock. The loans were made 
on easy terms and the families which 
colonized these lands are so contented 
that they have paid back more than 
$1,000,000 of their borrowings. More 
than 100 country and city bankers 
took stock in this organization and 
have since stood back of it. A tew 
years later when the federal farm loan 
act was passed Mr. Moehlenpah or- 
ganized another company under the 
terms of this act. This second com- 
pany was instrumental in loaning $4,- 
000,000 more to men and women who 
took up farms and now are prosper- 
ous. 

“This is the time to start a move- 
ment of this kind. The world was 
never more in need of food or more 
in need of influencing the city popula- 
tions to go back to the land. All the 
workmen, foreign and American, now 
have money. They have it tucked 
away in their socks and bedticks. They 
also have an inborn desire to some 
time own a piece of land, a forty or 
an eighty which they can call their 
own. What we need is to get the 
priests and preachers interested in 
this movement as well as the bankers. 
They can lead their flocks into the 
wilderness and keep them contented 
and happy. 

‘Our government, through the opera- 
tion of the federal farm loan banks 
and the joint stock land banks, can do 
much by way of extending credit for 
long time periods at low rates. But 
it remains for the country banker to 
use those long time credit facilities of 
the government so that he may al- 
ways have ready and ample funds with 
which to meet the short time credit 
demands of the farmer and other le- 
gitimate demands of his community.” 

The “Wisconsin idea” of long time 
loans to finance settlers is taking hold 
in other communities. 


CALUMET 


E are keenly interested in the 
development of the agricultural 
and grazing opporttnities of Cloverland. 

What helps any part of this Empire 
of the North helps it all. 


: Calumet & Hecla Mining 
Company 
JAMES MacNAUGHTON 


Vice-president and General Manager 


MICHIGAN 


Hints to 
Home 
Gardeners 


If your garden is planted at the right time you 
will have a better yield. There is only one 
planting time. 


What you get depends upon what you plant 
and how carefully your garden is tended. 


Weeds will grow without cultivation, 
worth-while things won’t. 


but 


A man is judged by the kind of a garden he 
keeps. 


: The seed of success thrives best in the soil of a 
Savings account in your local bank. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
->-Milwaukee.-. 


citizens Na fy 
O22 
BANK B/ 


of GREEN BAY 


ae 


Invites Accounts from the 
Stockmen of 
Cloverland 


Capital and Surplus, $500,000.00 
Undivided Profits, $50,000.00 
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The Soo, Its Locks, Scenery and Histo 


Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every , 
BE arcit erat ; (Continued from page 20) 


Possible Cooperation to New-comers. They invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Michigan 


Calumet, 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Edward Ulseth, 
Cashier; Daniel 
Pierce Roberts, 


John D. Cuddihy, Pres. ; 
Cuddihy, 
Cashier ; 
Cashier 


Ofcers: 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. 
Asst. 
Asst. 


C. Harrington, 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Capital, 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years 
Depository for United States 

State of Michigan 
Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Prea.: CW, 


and 


Gram, Cashier; A, J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren S. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 


Harmon, Cashier 


ESCANABA 
is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. hor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier 
The State Bank 
of Ewen 
Ewen, Michigan 
Officers: L. Anderson, Pres. ;-J. S. Weidman, Jr., 
Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 
Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L, Anderson, 
Calderwood, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout 


Creek; E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, 
Bruce Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent 
Dodds, Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 
Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 


Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L, Brainerd, Cashier 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 

We 
Officers and Directors: 


invite correspondence 

J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
jel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaf- 
fer, Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. 


Bronson, E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, J. D. 


Reynolds, John M. Longyear 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’”’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us 


ee 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 


CBDLERE Gitte Sa elie ymeterels's $200,000 
Syippyiie watemtass\aveesitite ies « « $200,0 

Undivided Harnings ...... $250,000 
Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 


Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Kdward Kompf. Asst cauer; i, , Stuyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,vvU.V0 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits oes 
Officers and Directors: KF. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell 


——— 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
vice Pres.; Chase S. Osborn, Vice Pres.; E. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 


St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: ©. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; BE. J. Hudson, E. 8, 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Advisory 
Committee 


The Michigan Northern Power Com- 
pany, which has harnessed the St. 
Mary’s river, operates a plant which 
ranks as high if not higher than any 
other in horsepower developed. Water 
coming out of Lake Superior is di- 
verted through a race with a sharp 
fall and operates turbines which pro- 
duce upwards of 45,000 horsepower. 
This power is used by many of the in- 
dustries which thrive at the Soo, 
among them being the Union Carbide 
Company, adjacent to the power sta- 
tion, which is the largest plant pro- 
ducing calcium carbide in the world. 
Other prominent industries of the Soo 
include the Northwestern Leather 
Company, which produces 900,000 
sides of grain leather and 700,000 sides 
of split leather annually; the Soo 
Woolen Mills, pioneers in the north, 
utilizing the ever-increasing wool sup- 
ply from the sheep industry in Clover- 
land. 


Before the first settlements were 
made at the Soo, various Indian tribes 
made annual pilgrimages and 
camped beside the roaring rapids of 
the St. Mary’s river. Le Saut de 
Sainte Marie was the Indian annual 
vacation rendezvous for rest, socia- 
bility, health and fishing, just as it is 
now for the successors to the redskin. 
Since the white man’s advent, the 
summer population of the Soo has 
been measured only by the limit of 
constantly increasing hotel accommo- 
dations. In addition to the paramount 
resort advantages of pure water, long, 
cool nights and an atmosphere 
cleansed by the constant breezes blow- 
ing over a wide expanse of cold water 
and an unbroken forest of pine and 
balsam, the Soo is unique in the vari- 
ety of entertainment offered. The city 
provides every pleasure associated 
with a metropolis and the operation of 
the greatest locks in the world, com- 
bined with the constantly changing 


panorama of the passing vess 
serves as an attraction of absorbin 
interest. Interesting side trips by 
daily steamer and launch se 
both up and down the river pro 
infinite variety of scenery and 
most wonderful out of door life 

America. Ferries constantly ply be 
tween the American and Cana 
Soo, each of these cities being a’ 
equal in population, although 


in a comparison of natural beauty. 
course, the Canadian Soo is in the) 
shadow of the blue haze that tops 6 
Laurentian Mountains on the Cana 

side, but, withal, the American Soo 
the edge when it comes to attractior 
that appeal to the tourist. 


The Soo is the gateway of a 4 i" 
wilderness, and is justly termed ¢ 
hunter’s paradise. The famous ca 
bow trout fishing in the Soo rap ; 
the excellent deer hunting and d 
shooting of the vicinity, the ben 
trout fishing of the north shore, and 
moose hunting in Canada, hore 
the best of sports at all seasons of the | 
year. 


As a winter playground, the Soo 
rivals the winter sports of Montr I 
and Quebec; real, unbroken winter, 
wild and beautiful from December tl 
March, gives four months of hockey, 
skating, skiing and every known w | 
ter sport. } 


Across the river, or rather, with I 
the river, from the Soo is Sugar Is 
land, something similar to Belle Isle 
in the Detroit river between the Mich 
igan and Canadian sides, but Suga) 
Island is much larger and picnicking — : 


The international bridge which car 
ries trains between the Canadian an 
American Soo is the largest cantilevei_ 


bridge in the world. } 
(To be continued) ; 


Excellent Farming and Grazing 


LANDG 


For Sale in Alger, Marquette, Luce 
and Chippewa Counties, Michigan 


Cut-over Hardwood Lands. 
Accessible by Railroads and Good Highways. 
Near Settled Communities. 


Prices $7.50 per acre 


and up 


on the island always has an appeal. : 
1 
. 


Good Soil. Fine Water. 


TE Rian trad coy yi leer ttn em OA Pe a 


Easy Terms 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 


Land Department 


NEGAUNEE, MICH. 
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Faith in the Future 


(‘Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things unseen’) 


It is particularly so in the live stock feeding game. 


; 
| 
It is the great essential in any enterprise. 
| 
f 


But when it is fully justified by conditions, there is 
then every natural reason for its exercise. 


{ 

! Consider the big decrease in out-going shipments of 
| feeders the past four months from the various 
markets. 


Consider also the depleted western cattle country. 
Is the handwriting not on the wall? 
What does it mean but decreasing market supplies? 
Consider the increase in population. 


Does it not all argue for a high cattle market this 
summer, fall and winter? 


Is it not therefore wise to hold on to the good, thrifty, 
young stuff and to invest in them? 


We firmly believe it to be so. 


Place your orders for grazing or feeding stocks 
with us. 


| 
| Our buying service is complete and costs but little. 
| 


CLAY. ROBINSON & CO. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SOUTH OMAHA EAST ST. LOUIS 
DENVER SOUTH ST. PAUL EAST BUFFALO SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 
SIOUX CITY EL PASO 


@ 00 06 96-06-9641 SERVICE THAT SATISFIES 909-96 96 00 90-09% 06 06-06 00 06 00 00- 
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commencements, mid-summer gar- 
den parties and vacations. 

Fashion has chosen the perfect days 
of sunshine and flowers as the back- 
ground for her June offerings, the or- 
gandies and voiles. 

The line for outdoor dresses is 
straight, but not tight. The first thing 
we notice is the waistline, which is in 
the normal place when not lower. The 
bodice, which we consider next, fre- 
quently extends to the hips, the waist- 
line being marked by a narrow, mov- 
able belt. 

The sleeves are short, medium and 
full length. The short sleeves are very 
plain, the three-quarter sleeves usually 
wide at the elbow and trimmed with a 
cuff, while the full length sleeves are 
long and straight. 

The skirts are fuller, some being 
plaited, gathered, or kilted. Others 
have a narrow under-foundation with 
a full or plaited overdrape, or tunic. 

Organdy, the summer rage, is being 
used both for dress and trimming, and 
comes in all white or the rainbow 
shades. Watermelon pink and apricot 
are two new shades. 

In voile material both the light and 
dark shades are to be found, showing 
figured designs in flowers, checks, silk 
stripes, dots and Georgette effects 
which defy exact description, but are 
most effective. 

Dotted Swiss also has come back 
into its own, and for a nice white dress 
which does not hold wrinkles and 
launders easily, dotted Swiss comes 
first. 

It takes the material to make the 
dress, but the style of the dress makes 
the most of the material. The designs 
I have given this month are light and 
summery, well suited to the season, 
These summer dresses are easy to 
make at home for women who can sew 
and follow a picture. The home-sewer 
will succeed with a thin summer dress 
where it would be impossible to ob- 
tain the more tailored effects unless 
more experienced. 

Many of the dresses are made over a 
fine net lining to which is attached the 
sleeves and lower flounces. Little col- 
lar and cuff sets of ecru lace and net 
form the only trimming for many of 


Jocom the month of brides and roses, 
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Fig. 1 


the voile dresses. Hip extensions are 
still very good, either plaited, gath- 
ered, or ruffied. 

In the organdy the lace and ruffles 
form the most effective trimming. 

Figure 1 is a simple one-piece dress 
with the long waist effect, kimono 
sleeves and a straight gathered skirt. 
A double ruffle of same material forms 
the only trimming. The waistline is 
marked by a narrow band of velvet 
with a finishing touch of rose buds, 
Four and one-half yards of material, 
one yard wide, are required for a bust 
of 36. This is a pretty dress made up 
in any shade of organdy. 

Figure 2 is prettily made by com- 
bining a figured voile or summer silk 
with the plain material. Here the 
plaited ruffles for sleeves and plaited 
under-flounce are put on a net founda- 
tion. The over-blouse and skirt a-e 
very plain, the waist having a round 
neck and large, plain over-shoulder 
forming the new drop shoulder effect, 


“A Few Time Savers for Busy Mother 


UNNING ribbon through under 

germents is often a tiresome bit 

of work. If a piece of string is 
tied to one end of the ribbon before it 
is withdrawn when the garment is to 
be washed, the string will take the 
place of the ribbon. Then, when the 
garment is ironed, the ribbon may be 
tied to one end of the string and quick- 
ly drawn into place by pulling the 
string out. 

How many mothers ever thought 
that embroidered pillow slips that 
bave commenced to wear in the center 
would make pretty petticoats for the 
little girl? Two pretty skirts to wear 
with nice dresses may be made from 
one pair of pillow slips with embroid- 
ered scalloped edges. 

Wrinkles in silk skirts, waists or 
underwear, mussed by packing in a 
traveling bag or storing away, may be 
quickly removed without ironing by 
shaking out and hanging over a hot 
radiator or register for a few minutes. 

Children’s dresses always need 
mending or patching. That the pieces 
used may be of the same shade as the 
dress when needed, a good plan is to 
sew a small piece of the goods on the 
wrong side where it will not be no- 


ticed or be in the way. In washing 
the piece will fade like the dress and 
be ready to use for a patch when 
needed. 

Time and temper may be saved in 
putting on a child’s rubbers by using 
a shoe horn. 

How many of us dislike pulling out 
the basting threads in a garment. If 
the knot is made one inch from the 
end of the thread instead of at the 
end, basting pulling will be a pleasure. 
Always lay the threads on a news- 
paper and the carpet sweeper will not 
become clogged with them. 


Mantel Scarfs 


A VERY attractive mantel cover 
can be made from a piece of 
leather cloth or leather substitute of 
the proper length and width. 

The goods can be obtained in many 
different colors and leather grains. A 
fringed edge may be cut in it if de- 
sired. 

The material can be washed without 
injury, in which respect it is superior 
to most of the fringed mantel covers 
or scarfs commonly seen in so many 
homes, 


HOME DRESS MAKING 
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Fig. 4 


while the tunic skirt is in two sections 
gathered onto the waistline. 

A girale with bow ends made from 
pretty satin ribbons forms the only 
trimming. 

Three yards of voile or silk, one yard 
wide, with one and one-half yards of 
plain material one yard wide, will 
make this dress. Three and one-half 
yards of wide satin ribbon are re- 
quired for a full length bow and ends. 

Figure 3 is a little sport suit to be 
developed in either cotton, wool or silk, 
and is suitable for the colder days on 
our vacation or trips. It may be made 
of checked gingham, trimmed with 
white pique vest and collar. In wool 
the black and white check is a very 
smart and serviceable material. In the 
silks the foulards or heavy satins may 
be used. 

Four and one-half to five yards will 
give you one of these suits, with one 
yard of contrasting material for col- 
lar and vest. 


Don’t Throw Away Window Shades 


ANY house furnishing stores will 
tell you that Holland shades are 
off the market. That is not 

quite true, but it is a fact that linen 
shades are scarce; many stores have 
no stocks of them at all, and when ob- 
tainable they are very high in price. 

This causes a housewife to hesitate 
about throwing away old shades that 
have become wrinkled, faded and thin, 
with the idea of replacing with new 
curtains. Generally the trouble with 
the old shades is that the filler has 
diopped out of the linen. 

Window shades that have deteri- 
orated in this way can be made to 
look almost as good as new at small 
cost and with little trouble. Go to a 
paint store and buy a can of ordinary 
flat wall paint. Reduce it by adding 
25 per cent of turpentine. 

Remove the curtains from the roll- 
ers; tack them down smoothly on a 
bare floor or table and apply one coat 
of the paint. To eliminate brush 
marks go over it immediately with a 
dry stiff bristled brush. 

If it is desired to have the shades 
harmonize with the decoration or trim 
of the room, any color of flat paint 
may be obtained with which to ac- 
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The small eton or bolero jacket with 
the heavy satin kilted skirt is 
very good for cool days. 

In Figure 3 the eton is heavi 
braided on the collar, cuffs and arour 
the edge of the coat. It has a vest ¢ 
fect of black velvet. The drop shot 
der is used with a three-quarter bi 
sleeve attached. The kilted skirt 
quires about three yards of materi 
one yard wide, and the eton jacket 
and one-half yard of material one y; 
wide. 


LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME 
SEWERS 


When doing bead work with fine 
beads dip the needle frequently in wi 
ter. The heads will slip on easier and 
also cling together. 

A belt shaped in the back is sure to 
keep in place. Put lining on el 
crosswise and allow a slight flare at | 
the bottom. Ph 

When putting away summer finer 
wrap all white silk or cotton mate 
in blue paper and enclose seve 
cakes of white wax. The wax 
turn yellow, but the gowns will rem 
white. ; 

To correctly find the waist measui 
so as to be able to put an elastic on 
blouse, cut material somewhat short 
than full length patterns, make w 
and then try on. Tie a tape aro 
waist, arrange fullness as desired, t 
take a lead pencil and mark the w 
all around just below the tape. Cut 
even with marked line after taking 
waist. Turn a hem, stitch and 
elastic. This is an excellent plan 
of great benefit to home dressmak 

Before washing blue goods soak 
hours in a bucket of water in which 
an ounce of sugar of lead has been dis- | 
solved, and then dry before washing, 
This will set the color permanently, 

To make dress shields for n 
waists cut white flannel the size 
sired, cover with thin lawn, trim e 
with lace and use same as rubber 
shields. They will keep the waist dry 
and they look nice. 

When cutting thin material which 
is sleazy and pulls, lay it in betw 
two sheets of thin paper and cut out 
paper and all. This is a great help, 


i 
complish it. It is possible to have the 
outside of the shade one color and 
interior side different if it is prefe 
to have it that way. . 

By the adoption of this suggestio: 
window shades can be kept look 
bright and clean at the same time 
saving the expense of new ones. 


Activities of Women 


. IS claimed that 90 per cent of th 
women in this country buy read} 
made clothes. 

In Denmark a housemaid is pa 
about 50 kroner a month in addition 
her board and lodging, while a co 
receives at least 80 kroner. In norn 
times these wages are said to be e 
alent in Denmark to the same nw 
of American dollars in the Unit 
States. é 

Massachusetts has the greatest pi 
ponderance of women voters with 5: 
264 more women than men. N 
Carolina is next with a women’s 
jority of 15,288, and South Caro 
with 10,307, is third. In Rhode Is 
women of voting age outnumber n 
by 3,196 and in Maryland by 1,202. 
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As a general rule breast fed or 

bottle fed babies are fed every 
two hours. Once in a while you will 
find a baby that can get along very 
nicely on a three hour schedule—in 
hospitals and nurseries a four hour 
ischedule has been tried—but it has 
been learned that many babies get 
‘along much better on the two hour 
ischedule. 
I am going to give a schedule of 
‘feeding for babies under one year old. 
‘It has been tried and proven ‘to be 
‘correct. This schedule will not over- 
feed healthy babies, and it gives them 
‘and everybody else rest at night. But 
‘it must not be blindly followed. It is 
intended as a safe, general guide, and 
'may be varied to suit special cases. 
‘It is not intended for sick babies. Your 
‘family physician should be consulted 
‘when baby does not respond properly 
‘to normal feeding and care. For ex- 
ample, a seven months old _ baby’s 
‘stomach may have given out and it 
‘may require the diet of a two months 
‘old baby. 
' My table deals with time and quan- 
‘tity, only, but does not tell how to pre- 
‘pare the quantity. The amount of 
regular liquid diet for a healthy baby 
jin its second year is eight ounces. The 
‘baby should be fed every four hours 
‘from 6 a. m, till 10 p. m., but not dur- 
ing the night. Fruit, cake, sugar, 
candy and bananas should not be 
\given a baby under one year and a half 
old. All the sugar it requires will be 
given in the milk. Babies with irreg- 
‘ular bowels may be given sweet orange 
|or prune juice. A mother need not 
‘have fear concerning the second sum- 
‘mer for her baby, for it will get along 
better than during the first summer if 
the diet is well selected and properly 
given. 
| What is the best food for an infant? 
‘That question is best answered by the 
physician attending the baby. Food 
‘that agrees with one baby may not 
agree with another. There is as much 
difference in the physicial condition of 
infants as in adults, and the diet of a 
sick baby needs special adaptation to 
the case. 
| If your baby does not thrive on well 


t 
I HIS question arises every day: 
How often should baby be fed? 
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FIRST 
SUMMER 


MeREBABY—His Feeding, and How to 
Keep Him Well in Warm Weather 


selected food it may not be the fault 
of the food, but your own fault. Per- 
haps you do not prepare the food prop- 
erly, or you under-feed or over-feed. 
First, correct any possible error in 
giving the food, and then if it dis- 
agrees with the stomach substitute an- 
other food. 


The medical profession today is par- 
tial to cow’s milk when the breast 
fails. Cow’s milk should be pasteur- 
ized in the summer and when there 
are any doubts as to its freshness and 
purity. 

How long should the baby be kept 
on liquid foods? A baby should not be 
fed solid food until after its first year. 
During the second year great care 
should be exercised in changing from 
infant to adult food, for it is the error 
in diet that has given rise to the false 
notion that the second summer is 
more precarious than the first. 

The ehange to the solid foods must 
be made gradually, even if the baby 
has teeth, and regular feeding must be 
strictly observed and with great care. 
The baby must not be fed too fast. 
Teach him to take time and not bolt 
his food down. Eating too fast often 
causes a great deal of trouble in chil- 
dren, and though well fed they are thin 
and under weight simply from eating 
too fast. 

The liquid food that haus brought the 
baby through to the end of the first 
year in good condition should be con- 
tinued through the second summer as 
the main diet along with bread and 
butter, wheat in cereal form, <rackers, 
baked potatoes, bread and milk. The 
change of foods should not necessarily 
begin at the end of the first year. 
Baby’s condition is the best guide. 
When feeding with solid foods is be- 
gun the foods mentioned should not 
take the place of the regular diet, but 
be given as supplemental thereto and 
in small quantities with the milk. 
Then, should the baby be taken sick 
the solid food may be discontinued and 
the milk diet will continue to serve 
its purpose. 

In order to get the baby on this reg- 
ular schedule plenty of time must be 
taken at feeding time to be sure that 
it has had enough. If the mother hur- 
ries the feeding to attend to some 
household duties within an hour’s time 
the baby will be crying again. The 
tendency then is to feed it again. This 
practice throws it off schedule, dis- 
turbs the digestive organs, and later 
causes stomach trouble. 

In regard to the feeding at night and 
breaking away from night feeding, the 
only safe way to accomplish it is for 
the baby to sleep alone from the day 
of its birth. Feed well at the last night 
feeding and lay the baby down in its 
own bed. 

There are many “don’ts” that might 
well be observed in rearing the baby, 
but here are a few that are worth 
while bearing in mind: 

Don’t frolic with the baby immedi- 
ately after nursing. Keep it quiet for 
a time. 

Don’t keep bands and clothing too 
tight about the infant’s stomach and 
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BRAND 


Food Products 


The Standard 


of Excellence 


in Greater Cloverland 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


Roach On Seeber Co. 


Wholesale Grocers 


CALUMET, MICH. MARQUETIE, MICH. 
HOUGHTON, MICH. 
IRONWOOD, MICH. WATERLOO, WIS. 
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Cauerman Brothers Department Store, Marinette, Wis 


Modern 
Business Service 


E want Cloverland Srazers 
and farmers to look at this 
store in that way. We are here 
to serve you carefully, courteously 


and whole-heartedly. 


MARINETTD, Wis. 


The Marinette Store 


Whose Perfect Service by Mail 
Reaches Your Very Door 


You can purchase by mail just as satisfactorily 
as if you were in Lauerman’s Store in Mari- 


Your 


goods are shipped same day order is received. 


nette, doing your buying personally. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, FREIGHT 
AND MONEY BY SENDING IN 
YOUR MAIL ORDERS TO US. 


It will be of great benefit to you to have your name en 
our mail-order list and receive price lists and quotations 
on whatever you need. 


ESRI SS 


Don’t toss.your baby. How would 
you like to be tossed and juggled 
about? Babies are the most abused, 
misused and misunderstood element in 
a community. 

Don’t forget to put sweet oil or vase- 
line on the baby’s head if it has a dry 
crust or scales. 

Don’t leave a wet or soiled diaper on 
the baby. Change as often as it is 
soiled. Then bathe, dry and powder 
before putting on the clean diaper. The 
baby cared for in this manner will 
never chafe or the skin become in- 
flamed. 

Don’t fail to notice the breath and 
tongue. In good health the tongue is 
clear and the breath pure and sweet. 
If the tongue is coated and the breath 


unsavory the bowels and stomach 
out of order and you are probably fe 
ing it too much. 4 

Don’t fail to teach the baby to Ur 
the commode. It will learn at five « 
six months. Place the baby on tt 
commode in the morning immediate] 
before or after breakfast and he wi 
form a regular habit. One good bow 
movement a day is all that is ng 
sary for a healthy baby. 

Never leave the knitted wool :| 
silk bands off a child’s abdomen unt 
after its fourth or fifth year. Fro 
experience it has been learned that 
child wearing these bands for a shi. 
in'the summer prevents all stomac 
trouble. The bans may be bought larg. 
enough for a child up to 6 years old 

Schedule planned to help mothe il 
as a general guide: 

5 


An of Babe ‘Quantity for 1 feeding eae of Feeding / “ars on hag: dee re 
1st 2 w’ks feed 1 ounce Every 2 brs. from 6 a m., 10 /10 ounces 
to 10 p. m. and once at * 
night. | | | 
2nd 2 w’ks feed '1 ounces |As above 10 15 ounces | 
2nd month feed 14 or 2 ounces |As above | 10 15 or 20 ounces 
3rd month feed 2% ounces |As above and begin to 10 | 25 ounces | 
‘postpone night feeding } 
4th month feed |3 ounces |As above and omit night 10 80 ounces } 
| ‘feeding when possible } } 
5th month feed /3 ounces |Every 3 hrs, from 6 or ES! 10 or 9 27 or 30 ounces 
ja. m. to 9 or 10 p. m.| 
6th month feed /4% or 5 ounces Do not feed at night. | 6 27 or 30 ounces 
7th month feed |6 ounces | As above 6 36 ounces 
8th month feed 16 =~ As above 6 86 ounces 
9th month feed 17 |As above 6 42 ounces 
rake month and after 74 ee 3 ounces eo above 6 45 to 48 ounces 


Good Bread and How to Make It 


OOD BREAD is a blessing in every 
home. In making good bread 
many things have to be consid- 

ered—the best materials, the right 
utensils, cleanliness, care and thought 
as to proportions of ingredients, meas- 
uring, mixing and moulding. The nec- 
essary materials are flour, water or 
milk, salt, sugar, yeast and shortening. 


The flour should always be kept in a 
dry place. It makes better bread if 
warmed a little before mixing. A good 
flour should be fine and when rubbed 
with the hands should have a slightly 
granular feeling. When pressed into 
the palm it shouid fall apart, not show- 
ing the imprint of the fingers as it 
would if tightly packed. 


The yeast should be fresh. Com- 
pressed yeast is the most convenient 
and in this form the yeast plants are 
active and ready to begin their work. 
Lukewarm water should always be 
used with yeast, as hot or cold water 
kills the plant. 

When the yeast plant grows it causes 
fermentation, which changes some of 
the starch into sugar, and then some 
of the sugar into alcohol and carbon 
dioxide, or carbonic acid gas. The 
carbon dioxide gas raises the dough. 
If it rises too long it will make the 
bread sour. Dough is made light in 
five ways. 

By use of yeast. 

By use of baking powder. 

By use of soda and molasses. 

By use of soda and sour milk, 

By beating air into the mixture. 

A bread mixer is an excellent acqui- 
sition to the household equipment and 
helps to make the work much easier. 
I have never made bread in any other 
way, and I value my bread mixer as I 
do my oven for baking the bread. 

By all means keep the dough at an 
even temperature until it is ready to 
mould for the pans. 


Bread | 

2 Cups scalded milk and 2 cups bo 
ing water. 

1 Tablespoon salt. 

1 Tablespoon sugar. 

1 Tablespoon butter or lard. 

1 Cake compressed yeast, or thr 
cents’ worth in bulk, dissolved in on) 
half cup luke-warm, sweetened waté 

14 Cups sifted flour. 

Put salt, sugar and butter in mixe 
pour in the milk and water. Whi 
luke-warm add the dissolved neat 

t 


gradually add the flour, stirring all 
time with the mixer. Mix until 
dough is soft and elastic, or from “a { 
to eight minutes with the mixer. 
move the mixer, moisten the top, covi, 
and let it rise in a warm place un) 
double its bulk; then cut down, toss 
floured board (using very little flour — 
mould into loaves and place | 
greased pans to rise. Cover the brel 
with a towel and again allow the dou; 
to double in bulk. Bake one hour | 
a hot oven. The heat of the ar 
should increase slightly during t> 
first 20 minutes, should be kept evi 
for 20 minutes, and decrease duris 
the last 20 minutes. A small piece 
white paper laid on a tin plate wl 
give you the right temperature. 
The pans should be so placed thi 
the air will circulate freely aroul 
them, otherwise the bread will risev-) 
evenly. 
The best way to care for the nelh t 
after it is baked is to place it une: 
ered on a bread rack. Grease the t) 
with butter and allow the wind to bly — 
on it-a few minutes. This softens t} 
crust. Do not wrap it while wall 
with cloths to soften the crust, for ’ — 
so doing the flavor is likely to be of 
I find by moistening the tops of t? 
loaves with a little cold water whi 
I put them into the oven will ke) 


(Continued on page 28) 


Seeds Must Be Planted Before 
You Can Reap a Harvest 


There are no CROP FAILURES in the field of SERVICE. 
Prepare yourself to serve in the business world. We teach all busines 
subjects thoroughly. Attend our Academy and learn these subjects. é 


Write us for catalog and full information. ‘e 


WISCONSIN COMMERCIAL ACADEMY 


711 Grand Ave. 


A. E. Rowland, Principal. 


Tel. Grand 6015 § 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
PRESENT AND FUTURE HOME OF GREGG SHORTHAND 
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CLOVERLAND 


CANNING FRUITS 


r—_oe 


/ 


. An Ideal Display of Canning Presented by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This Type of Jar is Recommended, but the More Common Jars are Equally Sat- 
i } ageerory When the Fruit is Properly Prepared and Sealed. Most Any Kind of 
Glass Container with a Lid will Do for Jellies and Jams. 


AN each fruit in season when it is 
best and cheapest. Select the un- 
| der-ripe rather than the over-ripe. To 

insure success in preserving observe 
carefully the following rules: 


Preparing the Jars 

For a small family use pint jars. 
Buy jars with tight-fitting covers, 
_ glass tops, preferably, and fit them 
‘each year with new rubber rings. Old 
rubbers become porous and let in the 


air. Fit each jar with a ring and cov- 
er, pour water into them and invert 
them them to see if they are air-tight. 
If not, do not use them. Sterilize jars 
and covers by placing them in a deep 
pan of cold water, let the water slowly 
come to a boil and then boil for 15 
minutes, 


Putting Fruit in the Jars 


1. Take jar from boiling water and 
set it in a wet cloth. 


For your breakfast 


Grape-Nuts 


A ready-to-eat food that costs 
but little and is full of the 


MOU BRE WSO — 


sound nourishment of wheat 


—— and malted barley. 
Appetizing 


Economical 
At Grocers Everywhere! 


MAGAZINE 2 


“Customer Insurance” 


That’s what the grocer calls Royal 
Baking Powder. 


“When a woman,” he said, “spoils 
good food materials with poor bak- 
ing powder she is very apt to blame 
the food materials—and the grocer, 


“Royal Baking Powder protects 
against baking loss all the butter, 
sugar, flour, eggs, milk and flavors 


I sell.” 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Contains No Alum -.- 


Leaves No Bitter Taste 


nnn rent} 


Se ee rr TTTTTTTTTTTTTTILLLUCLLLLLULLLLLLLLLULLLLLL 


EVLNCUAUEUASEDTAUOEELUOOUCCOTOGUERUTTAEOUOO POOR EOTOO SERED SERNOORENROOEENNO ESO AU DART OREN OT OEEAIA AUUIVUUTVRENUOOANEUOOOUSRLSASE0SOT EATS 


Truly a Quality Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blend- 
ing by coffee experts. 


ONRAUERPVCH CAEN AER EX OUCUED EAE UAV COED SOU EEL ANCES PED RAE 
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F MENON COOCORA VUANSNURRATND NOAA REAAUNE EN UROENACACUOTO ENCOUN 


INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


TTUTUTPPHTTLLINCOUTTT TIUOTOONILGHTMITUNOOMIT UU CULES TUUSTOSUOTAUMUOLOGUUGLIMLUUeRULLEEAL TL LULLCCUUULUTCALOUUGLLOLLUHLUMTODHTLUUORELTMOLITULLOUNG ELL USEGHMG LTA MTETUOMT CLLEGE LUE LLULELLLLLGLOLc LLLP 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


SUA 


US T0000 0NOUANLUUSQOEQUSREUALAQOOALOV ALES ETA A ONAN AFT ESAS U SNE 
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Try Postum 
Instead of Coffee 


atthe family table foraweek 
or two and see if everyone 
doesn't relish the change. 


Postum Cereal 


a drink of delicious flavor 
—should be boiled fully 
fifteen minutes to bring 
out its full-bodied richness. 


Better health and comfort 
usually follow a change 
from coffee to Postum. 


“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Made by POSTUM CEREAL CO., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


TRUE 
LAUNDRY 


BLUE 


The Concentrated Sprinkler top Bluing 


Manuyactured by 


DAY - BERGWALL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MEMBER MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Ce UULTTTTTTTMIUTLLCLETTTILLILULLLGGAHHALLULLCLLOGMEOTTA UUM TCUeGHLCTEeOEMT UT TOTTTTTTT TT TINE 
ene 


Lieagler’s 


Chocolates 


Package Goods of 
Paramount Quality 
and 
Artistic Design 


Homemade Cake 


is “never so delicious as when it con- 
tains the rich,'trueffruit flavors of 


Van Duzer’s 
Certified 
Flavoring 
Extracts 


These extracts are the concentrated 
goodness of fresh fruits. None of the 
flavor is lost in baking. 


yan Duzer Extract Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Ce TUTTI MT es 


SHUNT USASRRNLH ALL STAD) NSAEAOPUGERUDARD A RSTO GSP 
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A Few Simple and Inexpensive Devices are Time Savers During the Can- 
ning Season, and Add to the Pleasure and Satisfaction in Preparing Food 
for Storage. 


2. Put sterilized spoon and fruit 
nnel in Jar. 

3. Pour in the boiling fruit. 

4. Dip rubbers in boiling water and 
put on jar quickly. 

5. Fill jar to overflowing. 

6. Put on sterilized cover and screw 
tight. 

7. Turn upside down. 

Nearly every: farm wife has pie- 
plant in the garden which is very good 
in the spring while it is fresh, and it 
is just as good in the winter when 
properly canned. The process is very 
easy. Pick the pieplant when its young 
and tender, cut it up and pack it in 
glass fruit jars, press it down, fill the 
jar with cold water, seal and put away. 
It will keep fresh until the next crop. 
In cooking pieplant I find if a pinch 
of soda is added not so much sugar 
will be required for sweetening. 


fu 


Good Bread and How to Make It © 


June, I 


Green gooseberries may be canned ii 
the same manner as pieplant. 
Strawberries require considerable at! 
tention and careful preparations 4 ; 
canning. After washing and removin; 
the hulls fill the sterilized jars to it 


top with berries, Make a syrup in thy 
proportion of two cups of water to si) 
cups of sugar. While the syrup is ; 4 
ing hot pour it slowly over the | 
ries until the jar is full, then olf | 
tightly, using new rubbers. Place thi 
jars in a kettle of boiling hot wate! 
on a table or back of stove and le 
stand until the next morning. The 
tighten the covers once more. q 
Raspberries and Binaert ie may b ; 
canned in the same way. 


Fruit should be canned early in th: 
season, when it is just coming or 
good, and is fresh and firm. 7 | 


(Continued from page 26) > | 


them from browning too quickly 
should the oven be a little too hot. 

This recipe makes five large loaves 
of bread. Some flours differ in tex- 
ture, so the amount of flour given may 
be varied to bring the dough to the 
proper consistency, but from 12 to 14 
cups are always needed for each quart 
of liquid. 

Bread should be kept in a clean tin 
box and not exposed to moisture. 


Soft Graham Bread 


3 Cups graham flour. 
1 Cup white flour. 


Dorthern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Excellent Equipment 


New Buildings 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Fconomics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS |. BOWRON, Secretary 


1 Teaspoonful salt. 

% Cup molasses, or 4% cup soe | 

2 Tablespoons butter. 

% Yeast cake. 2 | 

14%. Cup warm water. | 

Dissolve the yeast with a little of | 
luke-warm water, mix the other © in 
gredients in the order given, and a d " 
sufficient luke-warm water to mak 
soft dough. Cover bowl and set ii 
warm place. When the dough is li 
beat it and pour into the grease) 
bread pans, filling them half l 
When light bake in a moderate over) 


Splendid Faculty 


June, 1920 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 309 Caswell Block, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


N EVER in the history of this country has there been such 

7 an awakening to the possibilities of land ownership as 
— today. The entire agricultural sections of America 
IAs have realized an advance in the price of their lands. As 
is usually the case, the developed country advances in price first, but 
as sure as this advance comes, as it certainly has in the entire North- 
west, the reaction is felt in unimproved lands the following year. 
We wish to bring this home forcibly to the man who is considering 
the purchase of cheap land for grazing purposes. To those who 
came into our country during 1919, the best we can say is they 
were fortunate, and during 1920 new grazers and cattlemen will 
still be able to find ideal land for their purposes at attractive 
prices. Any further delay on the part of such buyers will be 
costly indeed. : 


It is common knowledge among all those familiar with land 
values that in very many instances throughout the Northwest the 
improved lands have advanced during 1919, ONE HUNDRED 
PER CENT, and in 1921 it is safe to say there will be an advance 
of at least One Hundred Per Cent in cut-over lands over prices 
prevailing during 1919. 


THE NORTHERN MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY wishes 
to announce through the Cloverland Magazine that our prices for 
1920 have not changed materially over 1919 and we are ready to 
take care of the buyer of large or small tracts along the same lines 
as advertised in this medium during 1919. 


We have had hundreds of inquiries from the mid-west during 
the past year, some who have already made their purchases and 
others who contemplate so doing in 1920. We wish to call your 
attention again to the necessity of ACTION if you wish to secure 
a dependable range in a proven country and at a price that you can 
afford to pay. Our new literature on individual tracts, financial 
assistance and general information is out and a letter stating your 


needs will bring it. WRITE TODAY. 
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250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Penirsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5to $15 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, ete. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Ira Carley Finds “Silver Lining” 


(Continued from page 6) 


bart-Rodmany reports that fifty 
dressed 49.4. 


All these lambs were marketed right 
off the grass, and dressed out better 
than most grain fed lambs from any 
part of the country. The average 
dressing per centage of lambs is about 
45 per cent, and last year the percent- 
age for the entire country was all the 
way from 41 to 45 per cent. 

When I started out to visit Ira Car- 
ley the other day I did not have all 
this information. I knew something of 
Carley and his partner, Edwin Keene, 
in a general way. I knew Carley had 
been a “kicker” shortly after he came 
to Cloverland, that the Bureau had 
given him special attention during the 
summer, and that after all his harrow- 
ing experiences, he is now a changed 
man—one of the very best boosters for 
Cloverland. I had never met him per- 
sonally, and I was indeed anxious to 
learn first hand what sort of man he 
is and what had happened that worked 
so marvelous a change in his attitude 
toward Cloverland. 

The speedometer showed exactly 
fifty-three miles when I looked up at 
a signboard reading “Limestone, Alger 
County, Carley ranch to left.” I thread- 
ed my way along a wagon trail lined 
on eitver side by taii cedars for a mile 
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or so, when I came upon a vast open 
area. A tiny wreath of smoke jug 
over a small raise marked my destina- 
tion. As I drove into the yard I found 
myself in the midst of a scene of ip 
tense activity. Twelve or fifteen 
were busy constructing a large |] 
bungalow, and as I watched tt 
notched logs fitted end to end th 
building actually grew before my eyes, 
A kiddie was briskly dragging a hom 
made cart through the sand at a live ly 
rate, several stray hens were indus. 
triously scratching their living out of 
the soil, and a woman was pumping 
water from a well near the rear of 
spacious new dwelling. The open d 
to a temporary frame garage reve 
two new automobiles, and a pair 
soiled overalls protruded from un 
the hood of each car. A hamme 
and banging indicated much business 
there also. 
“Where’s the boss?” I asked of one 
of the carpenters. 
He jerked his thumb over toward the 
garage. 3 
“Mr. Carley?” I ventured rather tim. 
idly, not knowing just what sympto 
the car had been showing, or why 
“get out and get under.” 
There was a pause in the hammer- 


convenient! fai 


For Ditching 
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SoGim, is ; 
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Inserting in holes in the ground a number of 
cartridges primed with electric blasting caps, 
connecting the cap wires with a blasting 
machine, thrusting down its handlebar and 
releasing the sudden strength of twice ten 
thousand men—that’s ditching the modern 


way with 


Red Cross Dynamite 


Seventy-nve million acres of swamp land in the 
United States lie waiting to be drained, and on 
nearly every farm there are stumps and boul- 
ders to be removed, trees to be planted. Put 
this Giant Farm Hand to work for you. If your 
project warrants, we will send a demonstra- 
tor to show you the safe, easy, inexpensive 
way of doing your work —the Red Cross way. 
See your Dealer. In any case, find out what Red 


“a 


Cross can do for you—and how. Write for 
Handbook of Explosives” today. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Eliverland: 


400,000 Acres of 
Land Under Cultiva- 
tion. 

14,000 Farmers, and 


room for thousands 
More. 


8,000,000 Acres 
Available for Farm- 
ing or Grazing. 


Soils Particularly 
Adapted to All Root 


and Grain Crops. 


Average Growing 
Season of 149 Days. 


Average Rainfall is 
29.1 Inches. 


Home Market Con- 
sumes All Region 
Can Produce, Ex- 
cept Hay, Celery, 
Peas and Potatoes. 


2,000,000 Acres of 
Heavy Clay Land 
Where Hay Will 
Grow Year After 
Year, Two Tons to 
the Acre. 


Schools and Churches 
Abundant. 


800 Miles Touring- 
Marketing Highways. 
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OWN A FARM 


in CLOVERLAND 


(ge Upper Peninsula of Michigan . 


HY battle with money-mad title holders when you can pick an 
improved farm in the most productive region in the country 
—CLOVERLAND? 


Not long ago this Cloverland country was hit by the general exodus 
of farm labor to the factories. As a result over 200 excellent prop- 
erties were left idle. -But, one by one, they’re coming back to the 
hoe and spade. The ‘‘Gay White Way” and the “Fabulous For- 
tune’’ has lost its lustre, and Upper Michigan is experiencing the 
greatest back-to-the-land movement in its history. 


F YOU WANT to get in on some remarkable propositions in par- 
tially developed farms DO IT NOW, before the best of these 
properties are picked off. The demand is steadily increasing, 
and there is every indication that CLOVERLAND will have more 
acres under the plow this season than ever before. Get your bid in 
early, and you will be surprised at what a good proposition a little 
money can bring you. 
Cloverland: Within thirty-six hour “haul” from four 


great markets—St. Paul, Chicago, De- 
troit and East Buffalo. 


Cloverland: 2;500 Miles of railroad. Transporta- 
tion possible by railroad, highway or 
water-way. In the Heart of the Great 
Lakes Region. 


Je One of the SIX National Touring Ob- 
Cloverland: jectives. Over 12,000 automobile 


visitors during season of 1919. 


Development Bureau: Marquette, michig 
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Ranches Ranges 


Any acreage you want, 
Any easy terms you want, 


Any way you want to buy, 
Any kind of land you want, 


RIGHT NOW 
WRITE NOW 


The County Board of Supervisors of Iron 
County, Wisconsin, wants practical stock- 
men to take up large ranches in their county, 
and will aid them in locating and financing. 


Farms 


The County Board of Supervisors of Iron 
County, Wisconsin, wants experienced farm- 
ers to take up small or large acreages of the 
best hardwood land in the cut-over country, 
and develop them into paying live stock 
farms. The Board will help them find a good 
location close to local markets, on good roads 
and with railroad facilities. 


Ranches $10 An Acre, 
Farm Lands, $10 to $20 An Acre, 


Ranges Free for Season. 


Any ranch in Iron County is within 200 miles 
of South St. Paul, and 400 miies of Chicago 
Two railroads go direct to either market. 


Any farm in Iron County has a local market 
within a few miles that will absorb all farm 
products at the highest market prices, be- 
cause these markets are in mining or lumber- 
ing districts without developed farms to pro- 
vide sufficient food supply. 


This district is old in mining and lumbering, 
but NEW IN AGRICULTURE, and _ the 
County Board of Supervisors wants you to 
help them do the big job of converting the 
thousands of idle acres of cut-over land and 
pasture into productive fields, and in turn 
will help you get along. 


If you want a good chance to make good, 
write to 


DANIEL REID 


Chairman County Board of Supervisors, 


HURLEY, WISCONSIN 


(Continued from page 30) 
the left. Presently a form emerged 
and stood upright. 

“Good morning, stranger,” he said 
cheerily, extending his hand and tak- 
ing mine in a vice-like grip. 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked, by 
way of introduction. 

“Well, you see, we have to do our 
own repairing out here, and we try to 
keep the cars tuned up ready for serv- 
ice at any time.” 

I noted the man carefully and I 
never saw a happier, more care-free 
individual in my life. He walked over 
to a chopping block and sat down with 
the air of a man well satisfied with 
life in general. I told him I had come 
out to learn how and why he had been 
“converted” to Cloverland. 

He glanced at me rather sharply and 
then broke out into a loud laugh. 

“Converted, you call it,” he gaid. 
“Well, I guess you’re right.” 

He laughed aloud again and then 
chuckled to himself, as he looked over 
toward the pretty bungalow that was 
now several logs higher and assuming 
shape, and then out across the great 
range where green grass and clover 
was just beginning to peep from the 
ground,and then toward a field of 100 
acres that was being plowed and made 
ready for seeding to provide winter 
feed. 

“Sure I'll tell you all about it,” he 
smilingly assented when I asked how 
all the change came about. “I’m a 
sheep man by choice, trade and occu- 
pation. I started in the business about 
eighteen years ago out West, and hung 
on out there until the range became 
so overcrowded and dry that I decided 
I would either have to go to selling 
shoe laces or change my place of busi- 
ness. 

“It was in the early spring of 1919 
that I decided to come to your country 
—this Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
I had heard considerable about Clover- 
land, what had been said about clover 
growing wild among the stumps, and 
also reports that were not so glowing. 
However, I made up my mind that it 
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couldn’t be much worse than Wyom 
ing, so I came on. 


“One of your land men grabbed y 
and set me down right here where 
are now, only there wasn’t qui 
much to it. Everything looked pre 
blue but I had made the move and 
determined to stick it out. 


“Well, sir, it seemed that | 
advantage a country could have am 
my way that first summer. There wa, 
a long dry spell—everybody said it ha 
never been so dry before in this ; 
of the country—and it seemed as j 
there would never be any rain. T 
it seemed like the same old drou 
had fought for years was comin 
and I was about the most discou 
man in the whole country. I d 
well and had so many cave-ins thg 
became almost distracted trying 
fish water out of that hole. How 
ever, the grass seemed to be holding 
and just when I commenced to muste 
up courage again, somebody’s engin 
dropped a spark and for the next tw 
weeks I neglected my stock, my famil 
and myself to fight -the fires, Wr. 
fought day and night, my partner an¢ 
I, until we were almost exha te 
Those were the most discouraging 
days of all. I guess I cursed éyery 
country, everybody, everything, ¢ 
myself, too. And just when our spirits 
had hit the bottom along came thai 
two days’ down-pour of rain. I sat ai 
that window in that old house there 
and almost cried for joy. And af ) 
the rain sunshine again. - 


“Every fire was out and I never say 
such a transformation scene in my life 
The withering yellow grass i 
changed to fresh green and the 
seemed to be acres and acres more 
it. ‘ 

“T went out to look at the sheep, 
had 2,600 head, and they were ar 
tickled as I was. They all had the 
heads down tearing away at that gras 
like it was their first meal in months. 

“That was the end of the jinx. The 
sheep commenced to pick up, and | 
could see the fat put on over night 


Assembled Acreages in 


WISCONSI 


Are Now Ready for the Western Grazer or 
the Corn Belt Live Stock Farmer 


RANCHES OF ANY SIZE 


360,000 acres of the best grassed and clov- 
er-covered cut-over lands, all watered by 
streams and lakes, have been assembled 
in Northern Wiseonsin, and will be ap- 


portioned out in solid bloeks to suit the 


stoeckman. 


| 
Get your location before the Spring rush is on — | 
| 

Write to the . | 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


Athletic Club Building, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 9 


j 
| 


! 
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Northern Minnesota 
Is Your Opportunity 


ens 7) B®) if you have ener without capital you can succeed. What others have done you 
ES, =) can do. a a 2 - “| 


: OE ee oT If you have energy and capital to add you can succeed more quickly upon the capital 
5 invested in Northern Minnesota than anywhere else. 


Dairying and Clover 


Natural advantages make the Lake Superior district the coming dairy section of | 
the world. The dairy business has made remarkable growth in Northern Minnesota dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

Greater Cloverland is an appropriate title. Clover creeps everywhere, it is a weed 
of wonderful value. . 

Grasses grow luxuriantly. The grazing season is weeks longer than anywhere else, 
longer than further north, longer than further south, the lake does it. 

The 1918 Grand Champion Guernsey cow of ten shows, including the Waterloo 
Dairy Cattle Congress and the National Dairy Show, is a part of one of the several 
nationally famous dairy herds of Northern Minnesota. The picture above is that of the 
Island Farm, the home of the nationally known Guernsey herd, including Imp. Bella II 
du Grand Fort, the 1918 champion Guernsey, owned by G. G. Hartley, of Duluth. 

The products of the dairy always command good prices and particularly so in this 
section. Later the dairyman may make cheese, but at present he cannot afford to dis- 
regard the local market for milk and cream. 

It is conceded that the opportunities afforded the dairyman,are more certain in 
Northern Minnesota than any other line of agriculture, when everything is considered, 
soil, climate, crops and above all clover. Come and be convinced. 


Potatoes and Root Crops 


Potatoes are the settler’s first crop. Under ordinary conditions potatoes yield 200 
bushels to the acre. During the past year, exhibiting at all competitive shows in the 
Central West, St. Louis County took 125 prizes as against 113 prizes awarded to all 
competitors. 

All manner of root crops grow in amazing abundance, making market gardening on 
small tracts close to the consuming markets of the cities a highly profitable and inter- 
esting occupation. 


Sheep and Cattle Grazing 
45,000 head of sheep in bands ranging from 1,000 to 13,000 in size were shipped onto 
Northern Minnesota lands last year. The great amount of natural feed, present every- 
where, the large yield of clover running as high as five tons to the acre, and the ability 
to acquire large areas of good land at low prices is causing the Western grazer to look 
to these lands for the continuation of his industry. 


Why You Are Interested 


The country is adaptable to several classes of people, who for various reasong are desirous of 
making a change. First, the renter who finds the purchase of lands in older settled communities 
impossible and yet is anxious to secure a home of his own. He wants the rise in value of the 
land that has made his landlord wealthy. Second, the farm owner, who finding the high price 
of his land has made it practically impossible to secure more than a very meager net return on 
his investment, has sold his farm and now seeks a new location. Third, the immigrant who is 
looking for a new home. Fourth, the office man who sees nothing ahead but his salary and who 
is among the great multitude who want to break into business for themselves. Nowhere can 
this class of people accomplish more with their money. Fifth, is a great class of people who 
are overworked or unemployed who will find here a means of securing a living and rapidly 
develop into land owners. If you would like to know more about thege lands, write 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, OF DULUTH, Duluth, Minnesota 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to its cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 


grazing im Cloverland. 


E offer the western 
"" grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 


(Continued from page 32) 
Then one of my men found a clear, 
bubbling spring right at the edge of 
the ranch, and a finer spring I never 
saw. 

“In the fall I sold off nearly every- 
thing and between you and me I 
cleared about $4,000 over and above 
my highest estimate for the year’s op- 
eration. I told you I had been in this 
business for over eighteen years, and 
in all that time that bunch of lambs 
last fall was the finest and best I ever 
dumped on the Chicago market. They 
averaged about twelve pounds heavier 
than any lambs I ever marketed from 
my Casper ranch. 

“Yes, indeed, I’ve changed my mind 
about Cloverland. I know beyond 
doubt that any sheep man who has 
the nerve and ‘sand’ to surmount the 
difficulties he encounters here can 
make a clean sweep in Cloverland. 

“You said you had a hard winter 
here last winter. Nothing to it. It 
was just ideal to put on wool. Look 
at those old ewes over there now. 
You never saw a finer fleece.” 

He paused in admiration, which 
gave me an opportunity to break in 
with a question that had been revolv- 
ing in my mind ever since he told me 
about how his sheep had gained, and 
in what splendid condition they were 
marketed, so I asked: 

“What is this Western dope about 
Cloverland’s grasses and clover being 
‘belly-wash?’ You say you fattened 
your lambs on nothing but green grass 
and clover. Did they shrink on the 
way to market like some of this dope 
says they do?” 

Carley gave one of his big, whole- 
souled laughs again. 

“Say, man,’ he exclaimed, “this 
grass and clover will put on more 
weight per head than any Western 
range, and the way my stuff averaged 
up and the price I got doesn’t look 
like they lost very much going to 
market, does it? And here’s another 
advantage. I can load up one day 
and be on the market the next. No 


| A New Farm 

i In a Proven 
Farming District 
Insures Success 


Inquire About 
Ontonagon County, 
Michigan 


Ontonagon 


4 


June, 19 


unloading and feedings on the ro 
no long journey. And that “belj 
wash’ that all depends on whethe; 
man wants to run his sheep on it, 
run them on the best range the sun 
ever shone on. All a sheep man has 
to do in this country is keep his h 
and use it. Browse and swamp f 
don’t put on hard fat. All you got 
do is keep the sheep out on the 9 
range and they will do the rest.” — 

“Then you are really ‘convert 
satisfied, and intend to stay?” 

He waved his hand toward the } 
galow going up and pointed to the 
acres of sod being turned under 
seeding, and said: 

“Look’s like it, doesn’t it? I rec 
nize a good thing when it has b 
proven to me like it has here, and 
I’m going to stay. I got a good } 
on this land and I wouldn’t part y 
this lay-out for anything in the work 

Ira Carley had found the “silve 
lining” of the clouds that had hovere 
over him for so many years, and hi 
face beamed in exultation as he wave 
farewell when I turned to take a Jas 
look at the “lay-out” as he called it 
but which we term ‘another one 0} 
our permanent sheep ranches 
Cloverland.” 


WOOL POOL 


He of thousands of pounds 
‘# of wool already are assembled in 
the state for the Michigan State F 
Bureau wocl pool, the first strictly 
operative enterprise of the kind ever 
attempted in Michigan. The big war 

house in Lansing purchased by the 
farm bureau for the pool already is 
proving inadequate in size and add 
tional quarters in possibly Detroit, 
Jackson, Kalamazoo or Grand Rapid: 
will have to be obtained. Early esti 
mates for the handling of 2,000,000 
pounds of wool in the pool now appear 
ultra-conservative. All of the 150,001 

pounds of wool now in the Lansing 
warehouse have been trucked in 
farmers living even as far away as 100 
miles. 


County, 
Michigan 


year by well-knownwest- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 
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- is an agricultumal region sparsely populated with 
practical, successful farmers, who have had the 
advantage of a splendid clay-loam soil as the 
basis for farming. There are thousands of acres. 
of this same type of cut-over land in Ontonagon 
County awaiting the settler, or big rancher. 
Most of the timber was taken off years ago, a 
greater portion of the land is open, and there is 
an abundance of clover and grass ready for range 
purposes, pasture and wild hay. The county’s 
chief industry is agriculture, so you will be set- 
tling among farmers in Ontonagon County. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 
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No Real Estate Game 


The County Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County are in- 
viting you_in this advertising space to inquire about their 
county, and they will give you official service in helping you 
find the location you want. Detail information may be had by 
addressing a letter or post card to 


WILLIAM KROHN 


County Clerk, Ontonagon County, 


ONTONAGON, = MICHIGAN 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 


DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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The Transformation of Cut-over Land Into Valuable Farm Land. 


Gogebic County. Michigan 
Offers YOU— 


Uo sma tec clover and blue grass growing and far: lands are to be had here in large 


IITA 


I 


I 


or small tracts. i 


Several 1,500 acre, 3,000 to 8,000 acre tracts are available. 50 per cent of these 
lands are burnt over and 30 per cent of them are open with an abundance of pasturage for 
both cattle and sheep. 


Transportation facilities are good. The C. & N. W. and the D. S. & S. course the entire = 
length of Gogebic County, providing excellent unloading and loading opportunities. = 


UU 
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Nearly all tracts lie adjacent to the Cloverland Trail and other splendid roads. Plenty of 
clear spring water. 


Green Bay, Wis., St. Paul and Chicago, 200, 225 and 400 miles distant from Gogebic 
County, furnish the markets. Shipping facilities good. 
These lands are rolling with little if any swamps. Small winding streams course through 
most of them. 
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Good roads intersect at frequent intervals all through the county. Our school system is 
the best that we can make it. 


The local markets of Ironwood, Bessemer, and Wakefield and other smaller cities and 
villages furnish good markets for all farm products. Our clay loam soils are highly pro- 
ductive. The proximity to busy, bustling mining cities of 20,000, 6,000 and 3,000 is a 
natural asset. 


The undersigned will put you in touch with land owners or their representatives, show 
you the county and see that proper unloading chutes, etc., that you may desire, are ready 
for you upon your arrival. 


We believe in our lands and shall render you all the service at our command. A postal 
will bring you an answer to your inquiries. ES 


_A Never-failing Range That Is Never Overcrowded 
_ May Be Found in Gogebic County, Michigan. 
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ADDRESS 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural Agent 


« 
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Attractive 


Opportunities 


To Buy Cut-over Range 
and Agricultural Lands 


from an old, reliable lumber company at 
prices and on terms which are most attrac- 


tive at this time, when 


GREATER 
CLOVERLAND 


is finishing a year of great success in sheep 


and cattle grazing on cut-over lands, and a 
year of unprecedented sale of and location 
on new farming locations in what Frank J. 
Hagenbarth says is “‘the greatest agricultural 
and live stock section in the United States, 


if not in the world.’’ 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


SAWYER-GOODMAN COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


OR 


GEORGE H. HEDQUIST, Supt.. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CoO. 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


Helping Canning Industry 


N EFFORTS of the Michigan State 

Farm Bureau to assist the fruit can- 
ning plants of the state to obtain the 
necessary supplies for normal opera- 
tions this summer, data graphically 
illustrating the seriousness of the pre- 
vailing shortages have been forwarded 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington, D. C. 

It was shown that the plants, of 
which there are nearly 100 in Michi- 
gan, are short 690 cars of coal, or ap- 
proximately 27,600 tons, 160 cars of 
sugar, or approximately 9,600,000 
pounds, and 1,275 carloads of cans. 

Every effort is being made to have 
these rushed to the plants, for the lack 
of them means the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars this summer in 
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unmarketed produce of farmers, and a 
sky-high price on canned goods in the, 
cities next winter because of the 
scarcity on the markets. Michigan is. 
one of the largest fruit canning states 
in the country. 

Without the cans from the east, the 
plants cannot operate. Without the! 
coal, substitute fuels will permit only 
of the most meagre operations. Sugar 
cannot be done without, although such 
practice would mean the production of. 
canned goods not in public favor, | 

This condition is unfortunate, ac- 
cording to the farm bureau, as an un- 
usually large fruit crop in Michigan. 
is promised this year and this ordi-. 
narily would redound to the benefit of 
the consuming public. 


Permanent Range With 1,000 Head 


(Continued from page 5) 


included. At any rate, breeding stock 
will soon be an important adjunct to 
the ranch, as it is not the intention of 
the promoters to maintain merely a 
gigantic grazing and feed lot. It is to 
be a real cattle ranch, breeding and 
feeding, with all that goes with such a 
huge live stock operation. 

Of course, all this will take a little 


Classification of Hides 


GREEN Hives: Just as they come 
from the animal. Not salted. 

Part CureD: Not thoroughly cured. 

GREEN SALTED: Hides that have been 
salted long enough to be thoroughly 
cured, 

GREEN CALF: Calf skins weighing 
from eight to fifteen pounds. 

GREEN Kip: Calf skins weighing 
from fifteen to twenty-five pounds. 

Runners: Long haired and thin 
skins, weighing from eight to twenty- 
five pounds. 


time, but the Cloverland Cattle Com.) 
pany has a good start with this initial 
herd, and within the next four or five) 
years, this ranch is expected to stand 
out as a genuine demonstration of. 
what can actually be accomplished in) 
the way of cattle ranching in Clover-, 
land, as well as a profitable business. 
on a big scale. 


Deacons: Calf skins weighing un- 
der eight pounds, 

Dry Frint: Thoroughly dry hides 
that have not been salted. 

Dry SALTED: Thoroughly dry hides 
that have been salted while green, 

BrRaNpDED Hines: <A _ deduction of 
10% on all branded hides. 

GREEN CURED: Weighing over sixty 
rounds are called heavy, and under 
, xty are called light hides. ; 

“Ory Hives: Weighing twenty-five 
pe nds or over are called heavy and’ 
unt v twenty-five pounds are called 
ligh, hides. 


Proof Thai 


Oneida County, Wis. 
Has Stood the Test , 


AST year 25,000 western sheep 
were pastured in Oneida County. 
Some of these sheepmen carried their 


stuff through the winter with such 
favorable results that they will be- 


come permanent 


ranchers. Others 


are shipping to Oneida County again 


this year. 


For information concerning 
ranges, address 


The successes last” year 
are the inducements to repeat this : 
year and become permanent settlers. | 


, 


COUNTY BOARD of SUPERVISORS | 


Rhinelander, Oneida County, 


Wisconsin 


| 
| 
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i HILE the farmers of Minne- 
' sota have been industriously 
| grubbing out stumps, clear- 


k ing an acre or two of land to 
‘enlarge the tilled acreage of their 
‘farm-homes, plowing, harrowing, seed- 
‘ing and planting, working from 4:30 
‘in the morning until after 8 o’clock in 
ithe evening, doing all they can alone 
‘to feed the hungry and minimize the 
‘food shortage that is now staring the 
‘nation in the face, speeding up produc- 
ition that the high cost of living may 
‘be reduced for high-priced labor work- 
ling eight hours a day to turn out high- 
‘priced products for high-priced profi- 
\teers to sell to the farmers at high 
‘prices, a band of clever politicians in 
‘Minnesota has been playing a game 
that is creating apprehension through- 
out the United States, everywhere it 
seems, except among the people slated 
to be deluded and _ victimized—the 
farmers of the North Star state. 

' This group of politicians, who style 
themselves “Socialists,” “I. W. W.’s,” 
Bolshevists,” “Communist,” ‘“Non- 
Partisan Leaguers,” and anything else 
‘that may catch the ear of the discon- 
‘tent or appeal to an unsuspecting 
lworking man or farmer, has perfected 
fa machine in Minnesota that has dis- 
lseminated its sinister influence into 
jayery mill and factory, and into every 
jfarm community. Masked under the 
\title ‘““Non-Partisan League,” the most 
lartful organizers from the Socialist 
lparty, the I. W. W., the Communists 
Labor party, the Socialist Labor party, 
sven from the skulking anarchists that 
lnold secret meetings in hidden bur- 
rows in the big cities, have been placed 
‘upon the payroll to spread propaganda 
‘nm Minnesota. Anybody will do, just 
30 long as he can “do his bit” with 
fany element with which he is ac- 
yuainted and which might yield to 
‘subtle argument or brazen advocacy of 
yverthrowing the government. The ob- 
ljiect of the Non-Partisan League lead- 
ars is to get votes, no matter how, and 
ynce in the saddle they will do the 
vest. 

| This sort of propaganda has been 
zoing on in Minnesota for more than 
|;wo years. Little attention has been 
iziven it by busy people in city and on 
he farm, for the reason that its real 
|mport has been cleverly covered so as 
laot to excite too much comment or 
spread alarm, and where there has 
seen an occasional outcropping of its 
sinister motives the situation has been 
dassed up as a fad, or flash in the pan, 
hat would be of no consequence and 
js00n die out, just as other radical 
/novements have done in Minnesota 
|und other states in the Union. 

| This lethargy and sense of security 
“rom evil consequences on the part of 
he public has been an ideal condition 
v-esourceful leaders of the Non-Partisan 
jueague have taken advantage of to 
spread a well-manipulated propaganda 
hat would take root in almost any 
community because of its apparently 
|nnocent character and its warped ap- 
\lieability to fit any condition or solve 
iny grievance any particular class of 
yeople might really have or imagine. 

Just how cleverly this scheme has 
een worked may be noted from the 
/ollowing lines of activity: 

In the factories and mills Non-Parti- 
jan League organizers have been loud 
udvocates of the eight-hour, the six- 
jlour, the four-hour day, higher wages, 
/aking over of all industry and the 
jand and dividing it up among the 
/aithful followers of the creed. Of 
ourse, those who would not advocate 
juch a policy could hope to share in 
‘he dividends when the farms and fac- 
lories were nationalized, and as wages 
(md land ownership would be abol- 
shed nobody could tell what would be- 
‘ome of them. 

On the farms the Non-Partisan 
weague organizers have told the farm- 
1s of their grievances and many more 
hey ought to have, although few, if 
tny, of them had ever touched a plow 
landle or milked a cow, of the “farm- 
x government” the league would es- 
ablish, but kept mum on the nation- 
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What Will Minnesota Do About It? 


By HENRY fave bel R REY 


alization of farms and how farm own- 
ership would be abolished under a 
regime of Socialism. Identity with the 
Socialist party and the I. W. W. has 
even been denied, yet these organizers 
were recruited from the best organizers 
and cleverest writers and orators in 
these two organizations. 


The “movement” has been given re: 
ligious brands where listeners adhered 
to an abiding faith in God, held the 
tenets of their church sacred and 
Christianity more important than al- 
legiance to any party. But one of the 
fundamental principles of Socialism 


able phase of human life, every low de- 
sire and high ambition. By these 
methods the organizers have gathered 
recruits, hiding and denying the truth 
where it would disrupt the movement 
and lose votes for the league, and bold- 
ly asserting the truth of its underly- 
ing vicious motives where it would 
catch votes. The success of propa- 
ganda of this sort rests with the degree 
of secrecy employed and the clever- 
ness with which it may be camou- 
flaged. 


But with all the art and cunning of 
these minds, with all the resourceful- 


Hon. J. A. U. Preus, Upon Whom Representative Republicans of Minnesota 
Have United to Nominate for Governor. 


and Bolshevism is the total abolition 
of Christianity and Christian doctrine 
from society, substituting therefor a 
“free state,” where in the sacredness of 
marriage would be annulled and chil- 
dren would no longer know a home 
life with the love of father, mother, 
brothers and sisters—the sweet envir- 
onments for which we all toil and sac- 
rifice—all there is worth having in 
life. 

Among the rabid elements that would 
abolish all moral standards, the propa- 
ganda has been open advocacy of athe- 
ism, “free love” through the nationali- 
zation of women, making women the 
property of the state, subject to the 
fancy of its male personnel, of com- 
plete overthrow of government. 

So there you are. The alleged prin- 
ciples of the Non-Partisan League 
have been made to fit every conceiv- 


ness of these trained organizers, with 
all the money they have at their com- 
mand (nobody but themselves knows 
where it comes from, but they have it) 
their movement has really made little 
headway in Minnesota so far as the 
actual population is concerned. The 
movement has become a political fac- 
tor in the state only through the lack 
of organization on the part of the two 
dominant political parties—the Re- 
publicans and Democrats. They have 
succeeded in keeping opposing ele- 
ments in these two parties at uncom- 
promising stages around election time, 
so that the vote has been split up and 
divided, giving the Non-Partisan 
League a lead or plurality in some in- 
stances, although a very minor factor 
when all votes are considered. Thus 
they manipulate a small minority to 
rule the big majority. 
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This system of playing the political 
game has gone on for some time, but 
it accomplished its most clever coupe 
when it framed a state ticket from gov- 
ernor on down to be voted upon at the 
primaries, June 21, and filed it under 
the name of the Republican Party. 
There is no law in Minnesota to pre- 
vent this fraud in politics. With a big 
field of candidates fighting among 
themselves and the Non-Partisan 
League ticket holding a united organi- 
zation, there is every reason to be- 
lieve this ticket will win out at the 
primaries and actually head the Re- 
publican party, although controlling a 
small minority of the total Republican 
vote. There is only one way of pre- 
venting this result at the primaries, 
and that is through an awakening 
among the farmers and city dwellers 
as to the real issue that hovers over 
the state, and a united effort concen- 
trated upon one set of candidates op- 
posing the Non-Partisan League ticket. 
If this is done, the Non-Partisan 
League will be kicked out of the Re- 
publican party and buried under an 
avalanche of votes, but if the Republi- 
can votes are scattered throughout the 
field of candidates, the Non-Partisan 
League will win. 

The political situation in Minnesota 
is the strangest and filled with the 
most doubtful possibilities of any state 
in the Union. Farmers and working 
men in other states are astounded at 
the progress and character of the cam- 
paign carried on by the Non-Partisan 
League, for the reason that this league 
of radical politicians is at variance 
with the substantial, safe and sane 
policies of the American Federation of 
Labor, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, 
Farmers’ National Council, and the Na- 
tional Board of Farm Organizations. 

The Non-Partisan League has made 
attempts to fasten itself upon the rural 
population of Kansas, Oklahoma, III- 
inois and Michigan, but was balked by 
the Farm Bureau, Grange and other 
organizations that really have the in- 
terests of the farmers at heart and are 
endeavoring to do something construc- 
tive for them in the way of bettering 
market conditions, advancing favor- 
able legislation in states and congress, 
improving farm methods and creating 
better conditions governing farm life. 
These genuine farmer organizations 
have a total membership of more than 
2,000,000, they represent the best type 
of farmer in America, and the officers 
and rank and file have the respect of 
people in their respective communi- 
ties and of the nation at large. 

The American Federeation of Labor 
has gone on record repeatedly against 
Bolshevism in any form, whether it be 


under the guise of Communism, So- 
cialism, I. W. W., or the Non-Partisan 
League. 


What, then, has happened in Minne- 
sota, that is causing apprehension 
throughout America? It is’nt the pow- 
er of the Non-Partisan League at this 
time, because its power is inconse- 
quential. It is the fear that through 
the clever manner in which politics in 
Minnesota have been manipulated that 
this handful of malcontents that 
would upset our government may act- 
ually gain control of the state machin- 
ery of Minnesota, and behind this bul- 
wark intrench itself permanently, for 
once in control of the state it would 
indeed be difficult to oust or even curb 
many of the drastic Russian soviet 
policies which they would foist upon 
America. 

The outside public seems to see 
through this coupe the leaders of the 
Non-Partisan League has engineered 
to nose the Republicans out of their 
own party, and under the banner that 
has so long stood for Americanism and 
all that it implies, march into the state 
capitol building at St. Paul and take 
possession, 

Under the present well-laid and well- 
executed plans of the Leaguers, they 
have actually disfranchised the Re- 
publicans of the state if they divide 
their votes among all the Republican 
candidates in the field at the primary 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 
the fifteenth of month preceeding publication. Address all want ads to the 
CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


sANDS FOR MIXED FARMING AND 
GRAZING—In Marquette and Alger 
County, Mich. Cut-over Hardwood Tim- 
ber Lands, suitable for General or Special 
Farmin Stock Raising, etc. Excellent 


Water. Soil of Rich Sandy Loam. Ex- 
ceptionally Liberal Terms. Also some 
Choice Tracts in Antrim and Emmet 
County. Write at once for our Beautiful 
Illustrated Booklet. Jackson & Tindle, 
Inc., 508 Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN SNAPS — 120 acres near 

Hfoughton. Small clearing. Good soil, 
no waste land. Only $2,000; $500 cash. 80 
acres close to Ewen. Nice little house 
and barn, 20 acres cleared. Only $1,600; 
$600 down. Hardy-Ryan Abstract Co., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


TWO MICHIGAN BARGAINS—80 acres. 
clearing. Near Paynes- 


vill 150 0 down. 80 acres near 
Ewen. $1,200; $200 cash. Both on roads. 
Good land. Wm. Hardy, owner, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—3,500 acres in one block. 

Seven miles north of Oconto. A low 
price will be accepted for the whole tract. 
W. H. Grunert, Green Bay, Wis. 


A FINE FARM FOR SALE—280 Acres, 

one mile west of Carney, Michigan, 
which has good schools and a creamery. 
150 Acres of this land is cleared; has a 
good house and hay barn and small or- 


chard, plenty of running water all the 
ear Uncleared land is well seeded to 
‘ass’ the soil is clay loam. There is not 
1 acre of poor land in the farm. Easy 
I Address Box 58 % Cloverland 
FOR SA —120 Acres, good loam soil 
with cl sub-soil; 3 miles irom town, 
1 mile from school, on macadamized 
road, 75 acres under cultivation, balance 
pasture with spring stream; good 2-story 


10-room house; barn 35x85; hay barn; tool 
shed; garage; chicken coop; hog house; 
vood shed; smoke house; 2 wells; 100- 
ree apple orchard. Personal property in- 
luded, wagons, mower, rake, binder, disk 
larrow, cultivators, plows, harrows, drill, 


fanning mill, etc. I am offering this farm 
With personal property complete for 
$10,550.00, $7,000.00 cash, balance terms 


to suit. Write P. L. Kaiser, Menominee, 
Mich. 


HAY—Write or wire us whenever in need 

of Clover or Timothy Hay, also Straw, 
in carload lots, Dafter Hay & Grain Co., 
Dafter, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—400 Feeding pigs, eight 

weeks old, at $9 each, delivered. Book- 
ing orders now for May delivery. Ernest 
Dutcher, Whitewater, Wis. 


AGENTS WANTED—If you are making 

less than $150 a month, write us today. 
have no “get rich quick’”’ plan, but if 
you are wide awake, honest and willing to 
vork with us and give us at least part of 
your time, we can offer you an opportun- 
ity to make from $30 to $50 a week. Just 
drop us a postal card for complete par- 
ticulargs free. Box 123, Cloverland Maga- 
Zine. 


FOR SALE—One fine 3,200 lb. team, 
bay geldings, 6 and 7 years old; gentle, 
I od farm team; includes heavy 
1ess in A-1 condition; price $450. 
de cow, half Jersey, half Guern- 
y; 8 years old, gentle as a lamb, milks 
quarts when fresh, freshens in July; 
price $150. One 1918 Ford touring car, 
excellent mechanical condition, tires new; 
price $450 One western saddle pony, 
rein broken, speedy, full of life, gentle; 
includes fine western saddle; price $60. 


Ten tons A-1 clover hay; 25 tons clover 
and timothy mixed; baled; at market 
price. Address, W. B. Wallace, Lake- 
wood, Wis. 


GET OFFICIAL INFORMATION regard- 

ing soils, climate and crops of Price 
County, Wisconsin, from the Representa- 
tive of the College of Agriculture and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Im- 
proved, partly improved and undeveloped 
land $10 to $100 per acre in Price County. 
Most rapidly developing live stock, dairy 
and general farm county in the clover belt 
of Wisconsin. Write H. J. Rahmlow, 
County Agricultural Agent, Phillips, Wis. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 
cut-over lands in tracts to suit pur- 
chaser. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms 
reasonable. Address J. M. Longyear, 
Marquette, Mich. 
FOR SALE—We own grazing lands in 
the great open areas of Cloverland, 
where natural grass settings ere found. 
We can offer you any size tract desirable. 
Write for full particulars. Baldwin Cor- 
poration, Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Cholice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts 
at reasonable prices, terms to suit pur. 
chaser. Northwestern Cooperage & T.um- 
ber Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 

lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Congolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft coun- 
ties. For information write, Land De- 
partment, Charcoal Iron Company of 
America, Marquette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 

over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, 
Menominee, Iron, and Gogebic counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 
20,000 acres in Forest and Florence coun- 
ties, Wisconsin. Any size tract on easy 
terms. J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menom- 
inee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—$2,400. 160 Acres, 40 acres 

fall plowed, log house, log barn, well 
and wire fenced, four miles from railroad, 
one mile to school. $800 down, balance 
contract $100 per year. Timber enough on 
land to pay for same. Address, BD. C. Vail, 
Alvin, Wis. 


HIGH GRADE Holstein or Guernsey 

calves, either gex, 6 to 8 weeks old, $30 
each, delivered. Ernest Dutcher, White- 
water, Wis. 


FOR SALE—$50,000.00 property in heart 

of booming city. Will take $25,000.00 
cash, balance cut-over land in Wisconsin, 
Fred Wegener, West Bend, Wis. 


FOR SALE—80 Acres in Menominee 

County, Cloverland; A-1 clay loam soil, 
2 miles from town; on main tine of C. & 
N. W. R. R.; 60 acres under cultivation; 
2 pasture with running water; good 2- 
story 6-room house, hardwood floors and 
stone basement; barn 40x60; small or- 
chard. Excellent farm, good neighbor- 
hood with all conveniences, schools, 
churches, bank, macadam roads, etc. 
Price $6,000.00, $3,000.00 cash, balance 
terms at 6%. H. M. Wright, Menominee, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Any part of 100,000 acres 

stock lands or farms in Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Write for books and 
prices. Menominee Abstract & Land 
Company, Menominee, Mich. 


“THE RIVIERA’’—Grace! Beauty. Won- 
derful clear tone! Accoustic, mechani- 
cal perfection! The only 46” cabinet 
phonograph sold at $60 up. Completely 
equipped, unlimited service guarantee, 
shipped on approval. Patented outing 
houses, knockdowns, motors, supplies. 
Records 70c up. Catalog 10 stamps. Ri- 
viera Co., Milwaukee. 
pe a ee 


FOR SALE—2,000 Acres land, in one 

block. _Excellent soil. Well located. 
Price and_terms attractive. Write Fred 
A Roper, Menominee, Michigan. 


NEED CASH—Sacrifice beautiful $150 

phonograph and 6 records, electric light, 
needle-pointer, stop, guaranteed like new. 
On approval, $80 cash. 593 Bartlett A., 
Milwaukee. 


IDEAL SHEEP LAND—Fertile soils that 

grow ccrn, wheat, oats, barley peas, 
vetch, clover, alfalfa, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, in 1,000, 2,000 and 3,000 acre tracts, 
and smaller if desired. $10 to $15 per acre, 
easy payments, interest 6%. Easily clear- 
ed, well grassed and watered by small 
lakes and streams. Located in the heart 
of Lower Michigan’s clover seed belt. No 
cash payments required if responsible 
purchaser will grow annually 4 per cent 
of acreage to clover and apply proceeds 
from seed yield upon payment of land un- 
til paid for. Clover seed one year after 
another in Presque Isle County nets 
growers $100 an acre. John G. Krauth 
Millersburg, Mich. , 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Guernsey bull, 

2% years old; Sire, Masher Rocking- 
ham; dam, Carilon Chosan. Price, $200, 
or will exchange for breeding ewes. Ad- 
dress Herbert Burrows, Emetta P. O. 
Lake County, Minn. d 


FOR SALE—Several sections of best cut- 

over land, near railroad, on good roads, 
close to Superior, $20 per acre, easy terms, 
Also have a few good improved farms for 
sale. For information, write John W. 
Lake, Poplar, Wis. 


EEE LEE LES. RTE WD OEE I OLOPOE LCE DIRS 
FLORENCE COUNTY, 


WISCONSIN LANDS 


for sheep and cattle ranches, in 
tracts of 320 acres up to 5,000 
acres. For full particulars, write 


PETER McGOVERN LAND CO., Florence, Wis. 
EPR ALESSI TRS OO 
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Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands | 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 


the United States, if not in the 4 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 
j 
For information write ; 
LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America — 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN | 
: 4 
The Keweenaw Land 


Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — :| 


Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


a ee ae 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, 7reas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


June, 1920 


Bieldon Bros. 
Company 


Northern Minnesota 
Farm Mortgages 
Negotiated for 
Investors 


532 First National Soo Bldg. 


LANDS 


20,000 Acres in the Mille-Lacs Lake 
region—Mille-Lacs, Morrison and Ait- 
kin Counties. The stockman’s para- 
dise of Minnesota. Grass in abund- 
ance, blue joint and redtop, five to six 
feet in height, timber loam, clay sub- 
soil. The greatest grass and clover 
producing district in Minnesota. Forty 
acres to a section. Easy terms. For 
particulars, write 


E. L. TRASK, 
104 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


per acre cash, balance 
| 50 on or before 20 years, 
r) 


5% interest. Minnesota 
“cut-over” land in the CLOVER dis- 
trict. For sale by owners. Write for 
list. 


Crookston Lbr. Company, 
906 First National-Soo Bldg., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Real farm homes are 
building daily in Up- 
per Minnesota and 


Northwestern Wis- 


consin. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


LA CROSSE 


TRACTOR GRUB PLOW 


For the Heaviest Work 
18, 20 and 22 Inch Sizes 


ees 


LINDSAY BROS. CO., 


Farm Machinery Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


Ten thousand acres of choice 
land in Itasca County, Min- 
nesota. Fine soil, good roads. 
Will sell in small tracts. 
Easy terms. Address 


B. B. SHEFFIELD 
922 Flour Exchange, 


Minneapolis 


Minnesota 


MINNESOTA HOLSTEINS 


lead the world for size, 
type, health and produc- 
tion. 

For definite information 
on the world’s greatest 
cattle, write the 


MINNESOTA HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN 
BREEDERS ASS’N., 
406 Market Bank Bidg., Minneapolis 


Hudson Barn Equipment 
Hudson Haying Tools 


Used 


In In 


Cloverland ““’ 2ae Cloverland 
HUDSON MFG. CO., 
Janesville Minneapolis De Pere 


PILLSBURY 
LAND 
SYNDICATE 


own and offer for sale in tracts to suit 
50,000 acres choice cut-over lands in 
Aitkin, Cass, Itasca, and Hubbard 
Counties, Minn., near good markets 
and schools. $12.00 to $20.00 per 
acre on very liberal terms. Send for 
lists and maps. 


1227 Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis Minnesota 


RED RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY, 

807 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis Minnesota 
DEALERS IN 
Northern Minnesota 
Unimproved Lands 
Write us for descriptions and terms 


—FARMS 


Wild lands at low 
prices become fertile 
agricultural areas in 
a few years. 


You, too, can acquire a farm— a real home—where your labor will repre- 
sent comfort and independence. 


The Minneapolis Association of Commerce has no land to sell. 


But it 


wants you to write for information, for suggestions, and for advices Dne 
city’s foremost business men—bankers, manufacturers, merchants, and pro- 
fessional men—earnestly desire success for every settler in the territory sur- 
rounding the city. They want to help you toward this success. ; 


ADDRESS 


NORTHWEST DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
| ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE 


40 ~CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


your 


In a Great New Country; 
where men with less than 
$300 havesucceeded;where 
*1,000 is CAPITAL; where 
a year or two of consistent 
work will make you inde- 
pendently successful. 


Our Development Depart- 
ment can tell you about 
these farms and this coun- 
try; can help you find a 
location, friends, business 
connections, banks. 


Write for information. 


Green Bay Association 
of Commerce 


Green Bay Wisconsin 


What Will Minnesota Do About It? 


(Continued from page 37) 


election, because those divided votes 
will count for naught when tallied 
against the solid vote of the Leaguers 
under the guise of being Republicans. 

Recognizing this danger, the Repub- 
licans of the state held a conference 
on May 8, and selected a Republican 
ticket lead by J. A. O. Preus for gov- 
ernor, a ticket which could harmonize 
all elements in the Republican party 
and which may easily be nominated if 
given united support by the Republi- 
can voters of the state. 


The managers and leaders of the 
Non-Partisan League have practically 
all been candidates in various states 
and at various times for public office 
on the Socialist ticket. Now they are 
directing a campaign under the name 
of the Republican Party in Minnesota 
with a ticket made up of none but 
Non-Partisan Leaguers. Standing 
alone as a Non-Partisan League ticket 
on Non-Partisan League issues with 
honest and bold announcement of its 
support and allegiance to the Socialist 
party, the I. W. W. and Bolshevism, it 
would gain scant support in the state. 
But with the principles of Republican- 
ism used as a veil to hide the sinister 
policies advocated by the leaders of 
the league before they invaded Minne- 
sota and to mask their revolutionary 
motives, they have built up a perspec- 
tive of victory through one of the 
shrewdest pieces of political chican- 
nery that the country has ever seen. 
The people outside the state of Min- 
nesota are anxiously awaiting the out- 
| come of the primaries June 21. They 

are wondering whether the Republi- 
| cans of Minnesota will unite and save 
| their party from this character assas- 
| sination or whether they will not take 
the matter seriously until it is too late 
to remedy. 

Perhaps the keenest observers of this 
| odd political situation are the mem- 
bers of the big farm organizations of 
| America, who made quick work of dis- 
| 


- the strength of the splendid record he 


June, 1920, 


posing of this sort of Bolshevik propa- 
ganda in a half dozen states, and the 
membership of these organizations liy- 
ing in Minnesota may be relied upon > 
to do their utmost to oust Townleyism 
from that state. 7 | 
Mr. Preus, who heads the ticket pro- 
posed by more than 1,100 representa- 
tive Republicans of the state hag 
served Minnesota in the capacity of in- | 


surance commissioner four years and | 


as state auditor six years, having been 
re-elected to that office in 1918 upon 


had made during his first term. 
Thus the battle lines are drawn, with 
an experienced man in state affairs at 
the head of a ticket composed of ge- 
lected representatives of the Republi: | 
can party on one side, and another 
ticket named by Non-Partisan Lea- | 
guers with out-of-state managers re | 
cruited from the hotbeds of Socialism, 
I, W. W. ism, and Bolshevism, but 
cloaked with the name of the Repub- | 
lican party. 
The nation outside of Minnesota ig | 
waiting with interest to see the out | 
come of this tragic situation which 
will terminate at the primaries on 
June 21. If the Republicans stick O- 
gether there is no doubt of the out 
come, for their combined votes will 
leave Bolshevism in the mire of its 
own making; but if the vote is di | 
vided among “favorite sons” for nomic 
nations, then Townley and his Social 
ist-I. W. W.-Bolsheviki co-workers wil 
capture the Republican nomination 
for an entire state ticket from gover 
nor down, and Minnesota will set the 
precedent of being the first state to | 
advocate sovietism in America. 
There are plenty of Republican voteg 
to nominate Preus and the united tick 


et upon which he is running, but with | 


the votes for governor split five ways | 
among the Republicans the Townley. | 
ites will have a plurality over the |} 
leading Republican candidates at the | 
primaries, 


versity. 


this opportunity. 


CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland”’ 


| 

a dependable range he feels sure of | 

success and secure against future ad- | 
A tract of select, cut-over il 

land in Cloverland offers stockmén | 

| 

| 


Tracts to Suit Needs 


We have several choice ranges among 
our holdings which we will sell to 

- practical stockmen on terms that will 
be to his advantage. 


A DEPENDABLE RANGE | 


| is the goal of every stockman. 


With 
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More 
Than 
175,000 i 
New Butterfly HEHE eatin. 
Cream Separa- “ete Sites 
tors Now in Use : H 


—But You Must Act NOW! 


We will accept the coupon below the sameas \J™a 
cash for full first payment of $2 on any 1920 
model New Butterfly Cream Separator. Don’t 


send a single penny in advance. Just fill out the coupon 
telling us which size machine you want (see list below) 
and we willship # for you to try 30 days in your own 
home. Then you can find out for yourself just how 
much a’ New Autterfly Cream Separator will save 
and make for you. Youcan see for yourself before 
you pay acent how easily this great labor-saving 
a: HEHE money-making machine will save enough extra 
gestitezati cream to. meet all the monthly pay-: 
i ments- before they are due. 


ae 


ee et 
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How the 


COUPON 


Saves You $2 
By ordering direct 


from this advertisement 


sae In this way you won’t 
feel the cost at all. You 


will have the Separator 
to use on your farm and your 
money in your pocket. 


If at the end ot 
20 days’ trial, you 


you save all expense of cata- 

logs, postage, letters and time. And we 

give you the benefit of this saving if you 

send the coupon below. Furthermore, isn’t : 

it better to have one of these big money- fh 

making machines to use instead of a catalog : 

to read? Wouldn’t you like to compare the 

New Butterfly with other Separators in your 

neighborhood regardless of price? Wouldn’t you 

like to see just how much more cream you would 

save if you owned aSeparator? We believe you would, 

so We send you a machine from our factory to try 30 

days. Then if you decide you want to keep it the coupon 

counts the same as a $2 payment. You take that much 

right off from our factory price on any size Separator you Ha 

select. For example—if you choose a $44 machine you have peasriiiite 

only $42 left to pay in 12 easy payments or only $3.50 a month. 

If you select the $56 machine you will have only $54 left to 
¢ pay in 12 easy payments of only $4.50 a month—and so on 


The Coupon Makes First Payment 
And the Separator Itself Pays the Rest 


You get the benefit of the great saving in time and work while the sepa- 

rator is paying for itself. After that the profit is all yours, and you own one 

of the best separators made—a steady profit producer the year ’round—a ma- 

chine guaranteed a lifetime against all defects in material and workmanship and 

you won't feel the cost at all. If you decide to keep the separator we send you, 
you'can pay by the month, or you can pay in full at any time and get a discount for 
cash. The coupon will count as $2 just the same. The important thing to do now is to 
send the coupon, whether you want to buy for cash or on the easy payment plan. We have shipped 


thousands of New Butterfly Cream Separators direct from our factory to other farmers in your State on 
this liberal plan. 


Pick Out the Size You Need * 


Order Direct From This Advertisement on Thirty Days’ Trial. Use the Coupon. 


No. 414—Machine shown 
here. Capacity up to 500 
Ibs. or 250 qts. of milk 
perhour. Price, $65 
Terms: Free $2 cou- 
pon with order. Bal- 
ance, $5.25 a month for 12 
months. 


You take no risk whatever. 
You have 30 days in which to 
try the New Butterfly wesend 
you before you decide to keep 
it. Every machine we build 
carries a written Lifetime Guaran- 
tee against defects in material and 
workmanship. 

No. 2!4—Machine illustrated at 
left. Capacity up to 250 Ibs. or 116 ¢ 
=» qts. of milk per hour.. 

Price, $44.00 
Terms: Free $2.00 coupon 
with order. Balance, $3.50 
a month for 12 months. 


No. 3!14—Machine shown at 
left. Capacity up to 400 Ibs. 
or 195 qts. of milk per hour. 

Price, $56.00 
Terms: Free $2.00 coupon 
with order. Balance, $4.50 
a month for 12 months. 


tt is Always Best— Wee 
to select a larger machine than you now need. Later on you may want to keep more cows. An- 
other thing—remember, the larger the capacity the less time it will take to do the work. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Ze 


qts. of milk per hour. 

Price, $74.00 
Terms: Free $2.00 coupon 
with order. Balance, $6.00 
a month for 12 months. 


No. 8 — Machine shown 
here. Capacity up to 850 
Ibs. or 425 qts; of milk 
per hour. Price, $78.80 
Terms: Free $2.00 coupon 
& with order. Balance, $6.40 
f, a month for 12 months. 
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o. 51—Machine shown here. Ca- 
<=) pacity up to 600 Ibs. or 300 @ 


are not pleased k 
just send the machine 
back at our expense 
and we will pay the freight 
charges both ways. You 

don’t risk a single 
penny. 


No 
Discs 
to Clean .. 


aun 
The New Butterfly is 
the easiest cleaned of |— 
allCreamSeparators.I€ | — 
' wusesnodiscs—thereare 
only 3 parts inside the 
bowl, all easy to wash. Itis | 
also very light running ; 
bearings continually bath 
in oil. Free circular tells 
all about these and many 
other improved features. 


FREE 


: 
C: | coupon ! 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2356 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: Please ship me on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL, in 
accordance with your offer in 


& one New Butterfly Cream Separator, size........... If I find the 


you are to accept this coupon as $2 first cash payment for same. If lam 
not pleased, you agree to accept the return of the machine without any 
expense to me, and I will be under no obligation to you. 


g Ekeeps.\ ccecenckaseeee cows 

3 I wish to buy on..... ‘Gadi ‘or cuay pagwaaw’ 70 Ce 

g Namiki, sncccesscvecccectees cgaasknsapepdecedarabeus saneubeneseenteate cccece 
| Shipping Point... :.5s00seecvepsdaens cate ovaccsntepenr che soccbaasta ode 
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These sheep were used to help clear land in 1919 
in northeastern Minnesota, were wintered over, 
gave a good increase this spring, and have just 
had their winter coat of sas fleece clipped. 
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3200 in Gold Offered for a New 
Name for Golden Cup Coffee 


We have found that one of the coffee houses in an- 
other part of the country has a prior right to the use 
of the name “Gold Cup” Coffee, with which name the 
U. S. patent office considers the name “Golden Cups 


high prade Coffee in this part of the Northwest. 

We desire to change the name at once to a new title 
which we can copyright. 

The change, however, will be in name only. 


will be the same. 


our “Golden Cup” Brand of Coffee, and so we now 
offer cash prizes of $200 in gold in a sixty-day con- 


i . 


strictions whatsoever. 
Here are the simple rules and conditions governing 
our offer: 


gestions as desired for this new label name. 


The quality of Golden Cup, under its new name, | Magazine; 


conflicts. Our use of the label, “Golden Cup” Coffee, | 
has come to be the best selling and the most popular | 


Ge Fastest Selling 


ee 


(Offee in Cloverland 


in gold by us, and we will retain the right to use the 
names for which prizes are awarded on any goods 
packed or manufactured by the Carpenter Cook Com- 
pany, if open to priority in the U. S. patent office. 
3rd—The judges will award the prizes. 
pay the prizes on or before Oct. 30th, simply reserving 


| the right to use any prize winning name or any other 
| mame we may select inside or outside of the contest. 


We want to get, if possible, our new name from | 
those who know and use and appreciate the merits of | 


4th—The contest to be decided by three judges: 
ROGER M. ANDREWS, Publisher Cloverland 


WM. WEBB HARMON, Cashier Lumbermen’s 
National Bank, Menominee; 
GEO. W. ROWELL, JR., Advertising Manager, 


| Lloyd Manufacturing Co. 
test, opening August 15th, 1920, and ending October | 
15th, 1920, and open to every one without any re- | 


Fill in attached form and mail to Coffee Contest 
Manager, Carpenter Cook Company, Menominee, 


| Michigan, or hand to your grocer and ask him to send 
| it to us. Send as many suggestions as you please, just 
| so they are mailed to us on or before Sept. 30, 1920. 
lst—Any one anywhere may send in as many sug- | 


But do not wait unnecessarily, for the first suggestions 


_ will naturally have the best chance, for priority of re- 
2nd—Whether we use or accept any names submit- | 
ted, the prizes will be awarded by the judges and paid | 


ceipt will be considered where duplicate suggestions 
are received. 


We will . 


et ean 
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Fill in and mail today. Send in as many suggestions as you please, either on this form 
or by letter. Please do not use post-cards. 


COFFEE CONTEST MANAGER, 
Carpenter Cook Company, 
Menominee, Michigan. 


I suggest the following names for your use in place of the name “GoLDEN Cup” Coffee: 


——— 
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Ist_Prizes,.. 2...) ee $50 in Gold 
2nd*Prize::. |... .. (ae $25 in Gold 
ord/Prize 76.4250... $15 in Gold 
4th Prize...) . .... ree $10 in Gold 


And 20 Prizes of $5 in Gold Each. 
We invite the boys and girls, the youths and grown-ups, to enter this contest early and often. Your “Golden 


Cup” Coffee will taste the same and be the same under its new name. We cordially invite our friends to help 
us select this new name, and share the $200 in cash prizes which we offer. 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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“Golden Cup” Coffee is the Fastest Selling Coffee in Greater?Cloverland 
See a ee eee Re Ee 
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@Call! Call for Northern tissue, 
now. A refinement of old meth- 
ods gives to this dainty bathroom 
paper an evident superiority and 
a remarkable economy. Insist 
on the right paper this time. Call! 
Call for Northern tissue, now. 


q These superlative rolls—that “‘last longer and give greater 
satisfaction” —come to you out of the north woods under the 
most hygienic conditions. They are sanitarily made at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, by the Northern Paper Mills— 
also makers of fine paper towels, for shop, office, kitchen. 
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GREEN BAY - wisconsin A 
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“That tS*4 
Live Stock 
Country—" 


SHEEP or BEEF CATTLE 


HE combination of the abundance of natural 

green feed, the adaptability of clover to the 
land, the closeness to the great markets of the 
country, and the LOW PRICES of the land 
is unbeatable and presents an unparalleled 
opportunity. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


JAMES A. ARNESON 


Commissioner of Immigration, 


State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE DAIRY COW | 
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N OTWITHSTANDING the large areas of un- 
cultivated lands, Northern Minnesota fig- 

ures prominently in the production of dairy 
products in Minnesota. The rich, yellow milk 
from Northern Minnesota is truly a golden 
stream. 
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Sheep Ranching in Northern Minnesota 


HE sheep are doing fine, and we 
are going to take on more this 
fall.” That was the concluding 
Sentence of Dr. R. J. Bowe’s 
remarks in summing up development 
and results to date of his sheep ranch- 
ing venture in the cut-over lands of 
Northern Minnesota. ' 

Dr. Bowe’s story of accomplishment 
and future plans was so interesting 
and so comprehensive that to those to 
whom he was relating his experiences 
it seemed advisable that someone 
should make a visit to the ranch, and, 
on the ground by observation and con- 
versing with those actively in charge, 
get the story that might be passed to 
Others already engaged in the sheep 
industry, as well as to those contem- 
plating engaging in the sheep business 
in the great and fertile cut-over land 
of the Lake Superior district known 
the length and breadth of the land as 
“Greater Cloverland.” 

It so happened that I had the good 
fortune to be selected as that person 
to visit the ranch, and in as brief a 
manner as possible I shall attempt to 
set down here some of the things 
which I heard and observed while g£0- 
ing to, and while on the ranch. 

Associated with Dr. Bowe are 
Messrs. F. C. Stevens of Minneapolis, 
J. C. Bowe and R. W. Tanner, the lat- 
ter being graduates of the Minnesota 
School of Agriculture. To Messrs. J. 
C. Bowe and Tanner have been en- 
trusted the carrying out of the actual 
work and development. These four 
gentlemen and other friends, the 
names of which I did not learn, have 
allied themselves under the name of 
the Northwestern Sheep & Wool Com- 
pany. 

The ranch is located approximately 
160 miles from Duluth by road, it be- 
ing necessary to go to Ely, Minn.; 
thence southeasterly about twenty- 
eight miles. 

One of the first questions which en- 
ters the mind of every practical man 


ment of jands in a new section is, just 
what attracted that particular man to 
leave his former location and start in 


a observing cultivation or develop- 
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Assistant Secretary, Duluth Commercial Club 


a new venture. In this particular 
case at least three of the gentlemen 
named were either engaged or at one 
time interested in farming in South- 
ern Minnesota. 


the man of limited means who desires 
to go farming, Northern Minnesota 


offers an interesting solution for his 
troubles. 


This applies, not only to 
the small farmer, 


In the case of J. 
C. Bowe he stat- 
ed he sold a high- 
ly improved 
farm with good 
buildings and 
stock in order to 
engage in the 
sheep industry 
on a ranching ba- 
sis, because, as 
he said, this coun- 
try is a young 
man’s country 
and offers oppor- 
tunities to make 
money, which are 
not to be found 
in the more 
highly developed 
and thickly popu- 
Jated farming dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. Bowe is by 
no means alone 
in this opinion. 
The desire on the 
part of every 
farmer to own his 
land and to make, 
not only returns 
from his yearly 
crop, but also to 
accumulate from 
the increased val- 
ue of his land as 
developed, is 
causing yearly 
greater numbers 
to look to America’s last great frontier 
of opportunity—Greater Cloverland. 

When land prices reach the point 
where they are entirely out of reach 
of the farmer who rents his land, or 


In the Shearing Shed 


be he truck gar- 
dener or dairy 
farmer, but holds 
equally as well for 
the cattle and 
sheep man of the 
West and South- 
west. 

During the past 
three years much 
has been said 
about sheep 
ranching and 
sheep on the 
farms in Greater 
Cloverland, and in 
view of this the 
S\t-o 1 y Yor) the 
Northwestern 
Sheep and Wool 
Company is par- 
ticularly interest- 
ing, because the 
plan of operation 
is directly in line 
with the best 
thought on how 
this proposition 
can best be han- 
died. 

In the first in- 
stance the North- 
western Sheep & 
Wool Company 
realizes that dur- 
ing at least nine- 
ty days there was 
quite a likelihood 
of snowfall in 
such amount as to make grazing im- 
practical, therefore, in the summer of 
1919 they started to put up such hay 
as was immediately available and 
such growth as they got from the land 


There was a considerable amount of 
natural upland hay, which helped ma- 
terially, and in all, about 125 tons 
were put up. 

It might be well to preface the fig- 
ures and statements referring to this 
particular ranch by saying that the 
number of sheep which they contem- 
plate can be handled is in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of winter feed 
which can be grown or taken from 
their own land, and one familiar with 
the sheep business and accustomed to 
speak of sheep in thousands rather 
than hundreds, should bear in mind 
that for the immediate time the atten- 
tion of the operators is directed more 
largely to the clearing up and prepar- 
ing for cultivating the lands, but at 
the same time realizing upon the large 
amount of natural fodder taken by the 
sheep on the uncultivated areas, but 
keeping the numbers in proportion to 
the cultivated areas. 

To get back to the story of the 
sheep, however, after this hay was 
stacked or in the sheds they turned 
their attention to the buying of sheep. 
They went over to Crookston, Minn., 
and while a Montana sheep man was 
feeding some of his stuff in route to 
market a deal was made for 500 head, 
and as Mr. Bowe says, it was not a 
hand-picked outfit by any means—in 
fact, a considerable percentage of 
them were not in any condition for 
market, but inasmuch as they had the 
Kay and the sheep could be bought at 
a lower figure, they proposed to cap- 
italize the fact that they had this win- 
ter feed ready for the sheep. They 
landed their carload in Ely on Nov. 8, 
but the sheep were not given any dry 
feed, or feed prepared for the winter, 
until Dec. 10. This may surprise a 
great many who are of the opinion 
that a large percentage of the twelve 
months in the year witness snowfall. 
The fact of the matter is, however, 
that on Oct. 8, the day the sheep were 
unloaded, there was an early snow 
storm—something more than just a 
flurry. The sheep apparently, how- 

, (Continued on¥page 43) 


A Bunch of Sheep Just Released from the Shearing Shed, Where They Gave Up Their First Cash 
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Group of happy settlers atthe Home Lands picnic. Every kiddie has a flag, typical of the American principals upon which the Home Land colonies are founded. Commis- 
missioner Norgard, of the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, is standing in next to the back row. He is wearing a crush panama hat. 


A Settlers’ Colony Picnic. in Wisconsin 


HERE was a time when selling 

unimproved land in a new coun- 

try was a “game,” sometimes 

honest, sometimes precarious, 
sometimes downright disreputable and 
fraudulent. But that time has passed. 
During the past few years radical 
changes have been made in the farm 
lands “game.” It is no longer a specu- 
lator’s game, but a real business found- 
ed on just dealing and co-operation be- 
tween seller and buyer, giving the set- 
tler value received for his savings and 
enabling him to immediately get on 
his feet and make his new home an 
asset instead of a liability. 

This change was not brought about 
through legislation as other reforms 
are accomplished. A few far-sighted 
men, men with vision, conscience and 
human feelings, evolved plans for set- 
tlement which they placed in operation 
of their own initiative. The prece- 
dents set operated like magic in ob- 
taining the very highest types of set- 
tlers, and simultaneously drove the 
dishonest land man out of business or 
caused him to reform and adopt some 
of the modernized methods of those 
accomplishing such splendid results 
with their square dealing principles. 

When A. L. Mordt cast 
his lot in the cut-over coun- 
try of Northern Wisconsin, 
he saw the great problem 
of converting the thou- 
sands of idle acres into 
profitable farms, and his 
survey of the situation 
convinced him that some 
new plan should be 
evolved that would mate- 


rially aid the settler if 
prosperous communities 
were to be established 


within the span of an ordi- 
nary life. He told his story 
over and over, and the 
more. he told it the more 
enthusiastic he became the 
more he caught the ear of 
some of the big land own- 
ers — land-poor because 
they refused to place their 
holdings on the market on 
the basis of the old meth- 
ods of hawking forties and 
eighties to the settler who 
could pay the most down 
and forfeit their contract 
in a year or so because nu- 
merous handicaps prevent- 


By 


ed them from meeting payments. 
Mordt devised a plan whereby the set- 
tler would be given a chance to make 
good, and at the same time the owner 
would receive a fair return for his 
property. 

No good man with a real message 
gropes in the dark very long, and 
Mordt succeeded in blocking up a large 
tract in the Ocontd River Valley in 
Wisconsin and set about to sell it ac- 
cording to his idea of how unimproved 
land ought to be sold to settlers. Un- 
der the title, “Home Lands, Inc.” with 
the “Home Lands Agency and Loan 
Association,” as a close companion, of- 
fices were opened in Chicago and a 
campaign was launched to obtain set- 
tlers. 

There was a real appeal in the 
Mordt plan that caught the attention 
of the land-hungry city laborer, me- 
chanic, the farm tenant in the corn 
belt, and the small farmer trying to 
make ends meet on old, worn-out soils 
to the south of Cloverland, and even 
city men with a little capital and 


HENRY A. PERRY 


more prosperous farmers to whom the 
plan “looked good.” The Mordt propo- 
sition was driven at all inquirers 
straight from the shoulder, not as a 
philanthropy or charity, but as a 
straight business proposition in which 
the settler was expected to pay a rea- 
sonable price in exchange for guaran- 
teed farm land, financial aid and the 
service performed by the company. 
The result was that inquirers became 
settlers, and soon the district in the 
vicinity of Mountain, Wisconsin, be- 
gan pulsating with industry. 

Forty, eighty and some time 160- 
acre tracts were sold with a rapidity 
that would make the old-time real es- 
tate operator blink in amazement, 
Prospects came to Mountain in droves, 
and one automobile after another was 
put into service to show them around. 
An expert agriculturist had made a 
survey of the land, and marked out 
the sections suitable tor agriculture, 
for range purposes, and areas suited 
for nothing except rocks or possibly 
reforestation. No settler was per- 


Some of the Home Lands Kiddies at Closer Range 


mitted to purchase land that could not 
be successfully tarmed. The big acre- 
ages of range land were reserved for 
the western stockmen, providing there 
was a sufficient area to raise winter 
feed. The other land was classed 
“N. G.” and not placed on the market. 

A community center was established 
at Mountain, from which place all 
things pertaining to Home Lands set- 
tlement radiated. Houses were [uilt 
for the settlers, barns that would sut- 
fice for the time being erected, tools 
and supplies were provided. and Joans 
were advanced to buy stock. Cnly a 
small payment down was required and 
then the settler was given long-time 
payments that might be met with reve- 


* nue from the farm, after deducting a 


good living and necessary expenses 
for equipment and progressive im- 
provements, 

The settler was given the personal 
attention accorded when he was a 
prospect. A truck service was pro- 
vided to carry supplies to him, and 4 
bus was put on the roads to give him 
and his family means of transportation 
if the settler had no horses or convey- 
ance of his own. Supplies were de- 
livered at the door at wholesale cost 
prices, and farm products 
taken to market and sold 
to the best advantage. 
However, there has not 
been much selling as yet 
because the settlement is 
too young, and the farmers ~ 
have not had an opportu- 
nity to produce much of a 
surplus over?’ their house-— 
hold needs. 
first year for many of them 
and only the second year 
for most of them. ‘ 


There are now more — 
than 200 settlers occupying 
over 14,000 acres of lana 
and every one of them is — 
happy, contented, and get-_ 
ting along nicely. Some 
have five, ten, fifteen acres 
cleared, some larger fields, 
depending entirely upon 
the settler and the help he 
had. They are all living 
normal lives, some makin 
a little better progress 
than others, just the same 
as people live and progress — 
everywhere in the world, 
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Farmers’ Automobiles Parked at the Marshfield Experiment Station During a Program of Lectures and Demonstration 


Modern Picnics at Experiment Stations 


WO thousand farmer folks ad: 
dressed by fifteen experts in 
their lines during a three-day 
session sums up briefly Farmers’ 
Week at the Marshfield Experiment 


_ Station, held July 27, 28 and 29, 


The Marshfield station is located 
two and one-half miles from the main 
street of the city of Marshfield. It 
was established in 1912. At that time 
an 80-acre farm was furnished the 
state by Wood County, on which to 
Carry on experimental work. The 
State Legislature in 1919 saw the im- 
portance of the work being conducted 
and increased the acreage so that at 
the present time 180 acres are included 
in the Station Farm. 

Farmers’ Day has been an annual 
event since the station was established. 
During the early years one day suf- 
ficed for the farmers in attendance. 

_ Later years this was increased to two 
days and the session just closed was a 
three-day affair, and the crowds each 


day justified the extension from two 


to three days. 


___ While the station is located in Wood 


{ 


‘ 


| 60 to 70 miles. 


_ County, it is in no sense a Wood Coun- 


ty station. The soil found on the 
farm, known as Colby silt loam, oc- 
cupies a tract of about 5,000 square 

_Iniles, chiefly in Marathon, Clark, 
Taylor, Rusk and Wood Counties. The 
problems confronting the farmer on 
this soil type are to be solved in a 
very large measure by the Marshfield 
station. 

The first day of Farmers’ Week was 
given over to the farmers from Taylor 
and Clark Counties. This is the third 
annual pilgrimage of the farmers of 
‘Taylor County. Roland Kolb and H. 

Knipfel, county agents, had charge of 
the delegation. The second day was 
devoted to Wood County. Ralph Pet- 
-€rson, county agent, made this a rec- 
ord-breaking day in point of attend- 
ance. The last day was Marathon 
County day. Over 100 cars came from 
the county, some driving a distance of 
Mr. Swoboda, county 


agent, and Miss Brady, home demon- 
Stration agent, piloted the Marathon 
turnout. “ 

mete sessions during the three days 
- 


ere opened by the director in charge 
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MUSBACH 


Director, Experiment Station, Marshfield, Wisconsin 


A Few of the Farmers at the Marshfield Demonstation 


of the station, who welcomed the vis- 
itors and extended to them every facil- 
ity to get information and assistance. 
He referred to the increasing interest 
on the part of the farmers in the work 
the station is doing, Hight years ago 
a one-day session with about 75 in at- 
tendance to a three-day course with 
2,000 people, some of them coming 
from distances of 75 to 80 miles, gives 
some idea of the interest manifested 
and the co-operation existing between 
the farmers and the local station. It 
is only through such effort and inter- 
est that the station can be of greatest 
service to the farming community of 
Central Wisconsin. 


The station now embraces a tract of 
180 acres, three-fourths of which is un- 
der cultivation. The greater part of 
this is yet in demonstration tracts, 
As funds permit, more land will be 
devoted to experimental work in tak- 
ing up new problems in soil manage- 
ment and grain testing work that are 
now pressing for attention. 


Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, state lead- 
er of demonstration agents, in her 
witty, forceful way, emphasized the 
importance of having modern conven- 
iences in the home. Their need is just 
as important as that of having mod- 
ern machinery -for the farm. She also 
urged the better care and feeding of 
the children in the farm home. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand children 
under two years of age died the past 
year because the mothers did not 


| Ycenes at the Annual demonstration of the Ashland Experiment|Station£3The first picture shows a crowd of 
by Professor Halpin at headquarters; the second is a crowd of farmers watching Professor Swenehart placing 


know how to care for them, said Mrs. 
Jones. 

A. J. Glover, managing editor of 
Hoard’s Dairyman and also president 
of the State Dairy Council, brought to 
the attention of the farmers the value 
of milk as,a human food. “Protein 
in milk,”he says, “is a complete pro- 
tein, you don’t need to have any other 
protein in order to nourish your body 
properly. The growing child should 
have at least a pint of milk a day for 
health’s sake; a body that is properly 
nourished is more likely to be disease- 
resisting.” Recent investigation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Glover, shows that onhky 
one child out of six going to the cowe- 
try schools receive any milk to drink. 
He also urged the importance of sup- 
porting the Wisconsin Dairy Council, 
an organization whose prime purpose 
is to tell the people of this state and 
others the value of our milk product, 


Edward Nordman, director of the 
state marketing division, spoke on the 
relation of the farmer to the experi- 
ment station and’ the work of the di- 
vision of markets. He stated that 
farmers can make great use of the ex- 
periment stations in letting them help 
solve their problems. Farmers are too 
busy and have not the time to do ex- 
perimental work. In this connection 
he stated that one of the important 
problems confronting the farmer is 
how to get clover back into the soil. 

The division of markets was created 
two years ago. Mr. Nordman, who 


barn, where Professor Luther gave a dairy demonstration. 


has been a farmer for the past 37 
years, is in charge of this office. The 
aim of the division of markets, stated 
Mr. Nordman, “is to shorten the route 
from the producer to the consumer. 
That doesn’t mean cutting out the mid- 
dle-men entirely. Heisa necessity, he 
takes the products from the producer 
to the ultimate consumer. Our job is 
to make it just as easy as possible for 
the exchange from the farms to the 
city. When we have accomplished this 
we will have done what we can for all 
interests.” 

“We are also interested in farmers’ 
co-operative organizations in order to 
help get better and fairer prices for 
the farmers’ products. Our division 
aims to help the farmers in forming 
these organizations and to carry out 
the purposes as intended by the farm- 
ers organizing them.” 

Central Wisconsin is essentially a 
dairy section, cheese being the princi- 
pal product manufactured. The rais- 
ing of hogs as a side line was empha- 
sized by Mr. Morrison, assistant direc- 
tor of experiment stations. At the sta- 
tion farm four lots of hogs are now tn- 
der trial. This wor involves a pas- 
turing of crops adapted to soil condi- 
tions. One lot is pastured on peas,, 
oats and rape, another on rape only, 
another on red clover and ih2 fourth 
is in dry lot. Mr. Morrison pointed out 
that the cost of producing pork can be 
reduced materially by one or more of 
the pasture crops mentioned. All of 
the pigs are fed “cafeteria” style by 
means of self-feeders and self-waterers. 
The results of this work will soon be 
published in pamphlet form and avail- 
able for farmers. 

The afternoon program each day was 
divided into sections, the women’s pro- 
gram being in charge of Mrs. Jones, as- 
sisted by Miss Brady and Miss Ma- 
loche. A part of their work consisted 
in an interesting exhibit of simple, 
useful garments made at very little 
expense from remnants, men’s dis- 
carded shirts, flour sacks and old un- 
derwear. Mr. Hayes, extension lec- 
turer in poultry, emphasized the im- 
portance of culling out the poor pro- 
ducers. He remarked that there are 


{(Continued on page 17) 


men, women, boys and girls listening to a lecture on poultry 
a charge of dynamite under a stump; the third is at the dairy 


Should Potato Growers Use Bordeaux?? 
Gy. WwW... W Aap: 


HE use of bordeaux on potato 
vines has not been a very com- 
mon practice in Michigan. This 
is no doubt largely due to the 
fact that the outbreaks of late blight 


have been so infrequent that the 
growers have preferred to take the 
risk rather than to pay for the cost to 
have the protection against this seri- 
ous disease. 

In 1915 which was the last season 
the late blight was serious in Michi- 


gan, Mr. J. C. Redpath, near Kalama- 
zoo, secured an increased yield of 160 
bushels per acre by making five ap- 


plications of bordeaux. This is only 
one illustration of the benefit which 
bordeaux is to the potato crop when 


late blight threatens the vines. Sea- 
sons when late blight does not appear 
the influence of bordeaux has been 
sufficient to at least pay for the Cost 
of the material and its application. 

A comparatively new reason for 
using bordeaux has developed during 
the last two seasons. Most growers 
have learned what we formerly called 
tipburn which is a dying back of the 
tips and margins of potato leaves, es- 
pecially during hot dry periods, is 
very largely if not.entirely caused by 
the action of an insect called leaf hop- 
per. Dr. E. D. Ball, who was formerly 
connected with Wisconsin University 
but now is located at Ames, Iowa, was 
the first man to discover and announce 
the fact that leaf hopper causes what 
had formerly been called tipburn. Dr. 
Bali has changed the name to hopper- 
burn. 

These insects are similar to aphis 
although in shape are longer having 
somewhat the appearance of a minute 
grasshopper. For a considerable time 
after they are hatched they remain at 
work on the underside of the leaves 
and may be easily confused with the 
aphis. Later in their development, 
however, they take on wings and in 


The Minnesota Potato Exchange 
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HE problem before us is to 
place our potatoes, in stand- 
ard grades and quality, 
where they are wanted, 
when they are wanted.” These words, 
part of the opening address of Chair- 
man Ludwig Mosbeek, proved to be the 
keynote of the organization meeting of 
the Minnesota Potato Exchange, when 
that organization was formed at Little 
Falls, Minnesota, January 26 and 27. 


The Minnesota organization is mod- 
eled closely after the Michigan Potato 
Growers’ Exchange, which in two 
years of existence has proven remark- 
ably successful in the marketing of the 
potatoes of Michigan. A central mar- 
keting agency for potatoes has been 
needed in Minnesota for years. Local 
potato shipping associations have been 
developed at many shipping points 
throughout the potato district, but al- 
most without exception they have 
found ‘themselves handicapped in the 
marketing of their product. Conse- 
quently the progress of the Michigan 
Exchange has been eagerly watched, 
and when it was finally proposed that 
a similar organization be started in 
Minnesota, the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the plan were the local 
shipping associations. They want to 
pool their strength in the sale of their 
shipments, and they look to accomplish 
this pooling. 

The BHxchange as finally organized 
was the outcome of a preliminary 
meeting called by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and held at 
Moorhead, November 6 and 7. At the 
meeting attended by delegates from 
about twenty potato producing coun- 
ties, a temporary Board of Directors 
was chosen, who drew up the form of 
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Potato Specialist, Michigan Agricultural College 


this state they fly readily when dis- 
turbed. This habit makes them very 
difficult to control. 

In 1919 the injury done by leaf hop- 
pers in Michigan was probably greater 
than that done by the cominon potato 
bug. In many 


other possible attacks of these minute 
enemies to the potato crop. 

It has been observed by men in dif- 
ferent states that where bordeaux has 
been used carefully and several times 
during the season that the amount of 

damage caused 


parts of the Up- 
per Peninsula the 
crop was practic- 
ally ruined. The 
work was more 
serious on Irish 
Cobbler and Tri- 
umph of the early 
sorts and on the 
Green Mountain 
on late sorts. The 
Rural and Russet 
Rural varieties 
are somewhat re- 
sistant to the 
damage by leaf 
hoppers. Late 
planted potatoes 
are also less like- 
ly to be injured 
than those plant- 
ed earlier. 

It is quite like- 
ly that when the 
growing season is 
normal as to 
moisture and tem- 


| by the leafhopper 


has been great- 
ly reduced. It is 
not claimed by 


any that bordéaux 
is a sure preven- 
tive of leaf hop- 
per injury. How- 
ever, by applying 
bordeaux in 
which an excess 
of lime has been 
placed the danger 
of injury from 
leaf hopper is cer- 
tain to be consid- 
erably reduced. 


Exp eri ments 
are under way 
this year to deter- 
mine the best ma- 
terial to use and 
the best method 
of app lication. 
Our present 
knowledge is such 
that we do not 


perature that the 
leaf hopper _ in- 
jury will be less 
serious than during a period of serious 
drouth. However, the damage done by 
this insect the last two seasons has 
been so serious that potato growers 
who were obliged to plant high priced 
seed this season will find it greatly 
to their advantage to try and ward off 


By S. 


Prof. C. W. Waid 


hesitate to recom- 
mend a_ general 
use of bordeaux 
but would advise growers not to expect 
too much from its use in the way of 
protection against leaf hopper injury. 
If the outbreak of leaf hopper is not 
very great the bordeaux will probably 
keep them under control to such an ex- 
tent that the damage will be very 


Assistant County Agent Leader in Minnesota 


organization and called the Little Falls 
meeting. 

Delegates from sixty-one local potato 
shipping associations and interested 
communities were present at the or- 
ganization meeting, and rarely has a 
meeting of this kind been held which 
could compare with it in intelligent 


effort or in earnestness of purpose. 
Each detail of the organization plan 
was carefully studied and the articles 
of incorporation and by-laws were as 
good as it was possible for them to 
make them. A resumé of the main 
provisions of these by-laws is given 
below: 


It Is the Object of the Exchange to Get Potatoes Direct to Consumers 
Instead of Marketing Through Speculators. 
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small. On the other hand if the out- 
break is serious the injury may be con- 
siderable even though bordeaux has — 
been used. It will be well also to in-— 
clude some nicotine sulphate with the 
bordeaux, especially if the material 
can be applied in such a manner that 
it will reach the under sides of the — 
leaves. 

The nicotine will kill the nymphs 
which as has been stated remain on 
the under sides of the leaves. | 


The fact that we have not had an 
attack of late blight since 1915 does — 
not assure us that we are going to 
continue to be immune from this trou- 
ble. The weather which we are hav- 
ing at the time this article is being 
written is ideal for late blight develop- — 
ment. If we continue to have similar 
weather, that is, cool with a consider- 
able amount of rainfall during August 
and September late blight will be sure 
to develop at least in some sections of 
the state. If the weather is unfavor- 
able for late blight it will likely be 
favorable to the development of the 
leaf hopper. Thus the grower will — 
very likely have some damage done 
to his crop no matter what the weath- 
er may be. 

Bordeaux is a known preventive for 
late blight and as has been stated is 
also a preventive for leaf hopper in- 
jury to an appreciable extent at least. 
It would seem that with these facts 
before the growers they would use 
bordeaux more. common than it has 
ever been used before. 

The growers should keep in mind 
that bordeaux can be used in combina- 
tion with poison sprays as well'as with 
nicotine sulphate. Thus one operation 
will do the necessary work to kill bugs, 
prevent blight, and leaf hopper injury. 
Considering the injury the leaf hopper 
does, use of bordeaux is worth the 
time of any farmer depending upon 1 
potatoes for a cash crop. 


t 


Tur PrINcCIPAL Purpose of the Ex- 
change is to market Minnesota pota- 
toes co-operatively. It may also ar- 
range for the purchase of farm sup 
plies, and for the marketing of other 
farm produce, if found desirable. 


MeEMBERSHIP is open to any local po- 
tato or produce shipping association ¥ 
Minnesota, that is duly incorporated — 
under the laws of this state, provid- — 
ing (1) it complies with the require- 
ments of the by-laws, (2) becomes the 
owner of from one to ten shares of 
stock, and (3) gives evidence of its 
co-operative character, that is, that it 
complies with the following: (a) One 
vote to each stockholder; (b) Limit 
dividends on capital stock to a reason 
able rate of interest; (c) Pro-rate ear n- 
ings among members or patrons OF 
basis of business furnished. i 


The Exchange is capitalized 
$15,000 divided into 150 shares of $100 
each. 

Each local is entitled to one dele 
gate and one vote at the meetings 0! 
the Exchange. These delegates elec! 
a Board of Directors of nine, to have 
active charge of the business of th 
Exchange. Three of these director 
are elected each year, and they wil 
serve three years. The director 
choose their own president, vice pre 
dent, and  secretary-treasurer fro! 
among their own number. ‘They 
also hire a business manager, 
will have active management of th 
business of the Exchange, always Ss| 
ject to the directors. a 

Each local is an independent un 
exactly the same as local potato shi 
ping associations are today; any | 
isting local, or any new local that mi 


(Continued on page 46) 


EN born 
and rear- 
ed on the 
Pe farm and 
Jater choose a vo- 
ation that takes 
“them to the big 
| cities seldom re 
turn to the farm, 
although thie ar 
most happy remi- 
‘niscences are of 
the ‘boyhood days 
| down on the farm,” 
and they dream of 
| the simplicity of 
rural life on a 
beautiful estate 
' during their declin- 
| ing years. - Some 
purchase farms 
| ora become “agri- 
| eulturists,” living 
| a few weeks or 
|} days on the farm 
| each year, but leav- 
ing the farm man- 
agement to a ten- 
| Eat or hired man- 
| ager. Few actual- 
| ly supervise their 
farm or consider it 
as a going business 
concern as they do 
city enterprises. 
| Hunting a real 
| farmer in the city 
| is a task that leads 
|| through towering 
office buildings, 
‘rows of factories, 
| the busy aisles of 
great mercantile 
' establishments, the 
‘congested streets 
| in the wholesale 
| and jobbing districts, thence out along 
| the paved highways and latteral roads 
scarcely graded. Tips and leads given 
_by enthusiastic urbanites and suburb- 
| anites result in disappointment. There 
| are men who have large land holdings, 
| great farms, but seldom see them. 
Wiers style themselves “farmers” and 
“agriculturists,” but do nothing on the 
arm. There is a-plenty of the coun- 
gentlemen idea, but a genuine, 
practical farmer, a man actually on the 
farm job, is indeed a jewel in the maze 
ff skyscrapers, shrieking whistles, 
‘smoke, tooting automobile horns, gas- 
line, “uxtra” papers, strap hangers, 
jostling throng that surges in 


for a block at the monotonous signal 

the traffic cop. 

Frederick C. Martindale, of Detroit, 
/) is one of those rare finds in a great 
fy. He is a real farmer and he per- 
| sonally manages a big farm, a farm 
of 600 acres. There is no “country 
ntleman” stuff about him or the 
The farm is operated like any 
Other farm, only a little bit better 
j n most of them, for on the Martin- 
e farm there is scientific breeding 
live stock, pure bred grains, certi- 
d potatoes, crop rotations that give 
the soil the maximum of fertility, 
Onservation of all the assets of na- 
Te, and nothing is permitted to go 
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bred up from grades. 


Martindale believes there should be sheep on every 
and he has a fine herd of Shropshires which he} 


to waste or not play an important fac- 
tor in making farming a real business. 

Mr. Martindale is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, but a farmer by birth, educa- 
tion, study, and practice. His farming 
is first and his profession afterwards. 
And his farming business pays rev- 
enue, equal if not greater than his pro- 
fession. He makes it pay because he 
devotes time, energy and personal su- 
pervision to it. 

The average city man that goes 
back to the farm in later years, or 
just talks farming over his desk and 
reads fancy farm stories, is complete- 
ly out of date in modern farming, 
knows nothing of the progress that 
has been made in the science of agri- 
culture within the last twenty or thirty 
years. All he knows is how “they did 
when I was a boy,’ and what some 
fluent writer whose farming experi- 
ence is limited to a chicken dinner out 
in the summer kitchen and glimpses 
of fields from a flying automobile says 
about farm- 
ing. 

Mr. Mar- 
tindale’s 
liv e stock 
and agricul- 
tural litera- 
ture con- 
sists of bul- 
letins from 
the Michi- 


Thelemblem of the Michigan State Farm Bureau is 
tackedjon a telephone polefin front ‘of the Martindale 
_home—a sign that ought to adorn every home. 
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The Martindale farm home, not a country mansion, but just an ordinary old farm house that has been fixed up a bit to 
make it more convenient and comfortable. While remodeling, Mr. Martindale dug out a full basement under the house, 
which provides ample storage room for the entire potato crop, other farm produce,iand a*furnace. 


gan Agricultural College and United 
States Department of Agriculture, to- 
gether with such books on those sub- 
jects published by recognized authori- 
ties. He is a regular subscriber to sev- 
eral of the leading live stock and farm 
papers—publications that are in direct 
touch with all agrarian enterprises. 
His practical farm experience is limit- 
ed only by the span of his life which 
runs parallel to the straight furrows in 
his fields, and he keeps apace with the 
progress in successful farm manage- 
ment. 

While the lure of a profession nec- 
essarily took Mr. Martindale into the 
city of Detroit, he never deserted the 
old farm just thirteen miles from the 
metropolis years ago, until the city 
grew and entirely surrounded him. 
The old farm had to vanish along with 
those of his neighbors, and is now cut 
up into city lots. But Mr. Martindale 
did not quit farming when he was 
driven off the old place by municipal 
exp a nsion 
of the auto- 
mobile cen- 


ter of the 
world. 

The _ pio- 
‘neer of the 


far west dis- 
liked to see 
the railroad 
coming his 
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A City Man Who Stayed on the Farm Job 


By 


way, and when it 
did, he packed his 
belongings and 
moved a little far- 
ther ahead, to 
make _ another 
stand in advance of 
the onward march 
of hordes of people. 
So, when the Mar- 
tindale farm was 
engulfed by the hu- 
man overflow. of 
Detroit and he 
could no longer 
continue the _ busi- 
ness he loves at the 
old stand, he pur- 
chased another 
farm thirty miles 
out and on an iso- 
lated road in Oak- 
land County. He 
Purchased 600 
acres that had good 
natural drainage, 
one side having a 
river frontage. The 
farm was then di- 
vided into t wo 
units, a far-sighted 
business arrange- 
ment. A proper 
quota of men, 
horses, cows and 
farm animals was 
required for the 
farm, but a mile or 
more to and from 
some of the fields 
was too far for 
practical farming. 
Too much time 
would be lost tray- 
ersing the lanes. 
There were some 
old buildings on the acreage, each set 
occupying a strategic position for work 
and economy, and properly located to 
serve each unit of the farm with the 
maximum of efficiency and saving of 
time. 

A good farmer was placed in charge 
of each unit, with full authority to 
take the initiative in all matters per- 
taining to the business, but Mr. Mar- 
tindale personally supervises the en- 
tire farm. He directs what to plant, 
where and when to plant it, and the 
acreage to be used. The planting fol- 
lows a definite crop rotation system 
which gives the highest yields per 
acre and retains fertilization. Nothing 
but pure bred seed from the Michigan 
Agricultural College is planted, for 
this city farmer knows just how much 
the yield will be increased as com- 
pared to the average run of seed. Seed 
beds are thoroughly prepared and cul- 
tivated crops are cultivated frequently 
and as long as the machinery can be 
used, to retain moisture in the soil 
and keep the field free from weeds. 

There was only one occasion which 
broke into this careful system of crop 
rotation. That was the war. The en- 
tire farm, except for sufficient acreage 
to feed the live stock, was planted in 
crops to aid in food production. This 
gave the farm a set-back in fertility, 
but lost time is being made up now 

(Continued on page 20) 


This fine herd of Holsteins was bred up from good 
grades'by thefuse of a pure bred@=sire—an economical 
eB) process typical of good farming. 


HE rural library of Menominee 
Jounty is an established insti- 
tution. It passed the experi- 
mental stage almost with the in- 
stallation of the first allotment of 
books among the thirty stations 
throughout the county last winter. 
The books were eagerly sought when 
the announcement was made that they 
would be available at the various sta- 
tions. Old and young, men and wo- 
men, quickly borrowed books, and the 
demand for more books is increasing 
with each cycle of the turn-over of the 
selections at each station, which oc- 
curs every ninety days. 

When the subject of a circulating 
rural library was broached to the 
County Board of Supervisors the propo- 
sition met with quick response and an 
appropriation was made to cover half 
the expense for a try-out for one year. 
The Spies Public Library of Menomi- 
nee, the county seat of Menominee 
County, was the distributing agency. 
The expenses were fixed at $5,000, and 
the Board of Trustees of the library 
agreed to pay half if the County Board 
of Supervisors would pay the other 
half. The supervisors of the various 
townships selected the locations for 
the stations, and named the rural li- 
brarians. Some of the stations desig- 
nated were in private homes, some in 
stores, one in a cheese factory, and an- 
other in a sawmill boarding house. 


Special book cases were made for the 


The Library Set Up and Ready for Use 
in a Sawmill Boarding House, 


A Cheese Factory That is Also a 
LibraryzStation. 


By 


A Library in the Most Remote Rural Districts 


HELENA LEFEVRE 


Librarian, Spies Public Library, Menominee, Michigan 


A Librarian Wheeling Books a Mile from the Box Station to His General Store 


rural libraries in two sizes, one to con- 
tain about 75 books and the other 
about 125. The style was original and 
designed to best serve the purpose for 
which they were intended, and which 
could be the most conveniently han- 
dled. The case resembies very much 
two identical boxes the depth of an 
ordinary book, with two shelves in the 
small size and three in the larger. 
These two boxes are fastened together 
with strong strap hinges, so that when 
the box is open the shelves present a 
neat appearance, 
ond makes a 
very good look- 
ing book case. 
One may be 
stacked upon an- 
other, or they 
may be placed 
side by side, 
forming a larger 
book case of the 
sectional varie- 
ty. 

The cases are 
provided with 
lock and key, 
and a stout can- 
VAS 1COly Ome 
Strong handles 
are attached to 
each side of the 
case so that they 
may be easily 
carried. Every 
ninety days the 
cases are all 
shipped into the 
Spies Public Li- 
brary, with a re- 
port from the 
branch librarian, 
for checking, 
sorting and dis- 
tribution among 
other stations. 
Cases with new 
books go out simultaneously to all the 
stations at the end of each quarter, so 
that the books are kept in constant ro- 
tation and each station is continuously 
supplied with a new selection of books. 
Arrangements are made for holding 
books out beyond the 90-day period 
upon application to the branch librar- 
ian and special report to the Spies Li- 
brary. Books on special subjects also 
are provided independent of the selec- 
tions in the cases upon request to the 
Spies librarian through the branch 
caretaker. So each community is real- 
ly provided with a splendid library 
service, and actually has access to the 
thousands of books on the shelves in 
the library at the county seat. 


Within two months after the con- 


A Case of Books Ready for Shipment 


tract had been signed by the County 
Board and the Library Trustees, the 
staff at the library had selected and 
prepared for circulation 3,000 new 
books, and the circulating rural li- 
brary was started on its happy way in 
mid-winter. The collections: varied 
from 50 to 250 volumes for each sta- 
tion, about evenly divided for grown- 
ups and children, and each of these 
groups was divided equally into inter- 
esting stories and non-fiction books. 

Considerable difficulty was encoun- 
tered in estab- 
lishing the li- 
braries, as some 
were remote 
from _ railroad 
trans portation 
and many roads 
were almost im- 
passable on ac- 
count of snow. 
On one trip we 
had a spill into 
adeep snow 
bank, and I re- 
call the sensa- 
tion of being 
buried under one 
_of the 150-pound 
cases until I was 
dug out. 

On an old log- 
ging ‘road that 
passed through a 
tamarack swamp 
the team got 
stuck enroute to 
another station, 
and there we 
spent a freezing 
half hour before 
we got out. But 
it was really fun, 
and any hard- 
ship encountered 
was more than 
offset by the 
warm greetings received everywhere 
from young and old when the books 
were delivered and the cases opened 
for service. 


One of the smaller towns with a 
population of less than 300, had an 
original collection of :100 books, but 
after the branch librarian’s frantic re- 
quest, 25 more were added to the col- 
lection. These books in a period of 
12 weeks went out 725 times. Aside 
from reading the new books at the li- 
brary there had been no other amuse- 
ment or entertainment. Some of the 
best books of fiction went out 17 times 
each. 

Banat, an interesting community set- 
tled almost exclusively by Austrians 
whose farms radiate from the one 


' pany boarding house had been con 
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country store and school house in old 
country style, was reached after a bob. 
sled drive of 13 miles over a logging 
road through virgin forest, and in @ 
blinding snow storm: The storekeep. 
er had been expecting the books for | 
some time, but did not think they 
would arrive under such circumstances, 
so his welcome was all the more 
hearty. He promptly cleared a space 
at one end of a counter near the arctic 
rubbers, and the book cases were 
quickly unlocked and set up. The log. 
gers lounging in the store, who had 
quit work because of the storm, eager- 
ly stepped forward, and within the 
next few minutes every one of them 
was thumbing the pages of a book, 
One of the most interesting experi. 
ences encountered in distributing the 
libraries was in a company sawmill 
town. A double tragedy had recentl 
descended upon the town in the form 
of a disastrous fire which had wipe 
out the entire business block, and 
strike was on at the mill. The con 


mandeered for a store and barb 
shop. The barber had been appointed — 
librarian, and we were directed to he 
boarding house with the books. A 

though quarters were cramped, th 
enterprising barber had designated 
small room as the “Reading Room,” — 
and provided a table and some chair 
He was too busy shaving his Saturda 


(Continued on page 22) 


Anxiously Awaiting the Arrival of D 
Cases of Books at a Home Libr 


fThe Store Keeper and Librarian n in 
Polish Settlement. 
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PURE BRED SEEDS 


~ By W. I. BROCKSON, Seed Expert - 
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LOVERLAND is a natural seed 

growing region. The climatic 

and soil conditions of Northern 

Wisconsin and the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan combine to make 
this territory excellent for the growth 
of rye, oats, barley, wheat, acclimated 
corn, soy beans, field peas, red clover, 
alsike clover, timothy and buckwheat 
for seed purposes. The rainfall is 
abundant and so distributed over the 
growing season as to make droughts 
rare. The nearness to the lakes gives 
a large part of this area as long a 
growing season as Northern Illinois 
and Indiana. The varied types ‘of soil 
make it possible to grow a number of 
crops. The majority of soils, being 
loamy in character, do not harbor 
plant diseases as do the heavier clay 
soils in other states. Noxious weeds, 
the seeds of which are objectionable 
in commercial lots, are comparatively 
-rare. Cloverland is a northern terri- 
tory and its seeds, because of their 
hardiness and high yielding power, are 
in demand in districts to the south. 


When entered in competition with 
seeds from other areas, the products 
of Cloverland have been consistent 
winners. Authorities on seeds, who 
saw the exhibits at the- Cloverland 
Farmers’ Institute held at the Menom- 
inee County Agricultural’ School last 
March, say that the general quality of 
the seeds was superior to that of seeds 
exhibited in Lower Michigan. This 
was particularly true of the rye, bar- 
ley and peas. It was also noticed that 
the samples of clover were especially 
clean and free from weed seeds. Since 
the beginning of the annual grain 
show at! Madison, Wis., Marinette 
- County has won more first prizes in 
proportion to the number of samples 
shown than any other county in th 

state. ; 


- In the spring of 1920, Brown County 
won the sweepstakes prize in the con- 
test at Madison, open to Wisconsin 
counties. The many winnings which 
Cloverland seeds have made over 
Seeds from other sections should en- 
.courage more farmers to discard com- 
‘mon yarieties and grow those pure 
bred varieties of farm seeds which 
_have been especially selected for the 
ons under which they are farm- 
ing. 
It pays to grow pedigreed seeds be- 
_ Cause they produce larger crops than 


common seeds. In hundreds of farm 
tests in Wisconsin, Michigan and other 
states, pedigreed field seeds have out- 
yielded common seeds by 20 or 30 per 
cent. Pedigreed varieties have orig- 
inated, in most cases, from / single 
plants chosen by experienced plant 
breeders for their productiveness, 
hardiness and other superior qualities. 
From year to year during the develop- 
ment period all except the very best 
progeny of these extraordinarily good 
plants have been discarded. After 
several years of careful selection, usu- 
ally at experiment stations, these new 
strains have been compared with or- 
dinary seed in many widely separated 
communities. Only those new strains 
which have clearly demonstrated their 
ability to produce consistently high 
yields have been generally distributed 
among farmers as pedigreed varieties. 

Pedigreed varieties are more hardy 
than common varieties. They are 
bred to resist drought, rust, frost and 
other adverse conditions. Several 
pure bred varieties, for instance, Wis- 
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Grown in a Center fo 


varieties usually produce bigger crops 
than unselected seed during unfavor- 
able growing seasons. 

Many pedigreed varieties are devel- 
oped to thrive on special types of soil. 


Se 


A Field of Buckwheat Grown from Pure Bred Seed 


consin Harly Black soy beans and Wis- 
consin No. 25 corn, have been chosen 
to mature seed ahead of the frost. Red 
Rock winter wheat is a comparatively 
new variety which is proving to be 
especially hardy in Upper Michigan. 
Wisconsin No. 7 oats were developed 
to avoid attacks of rust. Pure bred 


An Exhibit of Grain at the Cloverland Farmers’ Institute That Would Have 
Been Within First Money at Any Grain Show. 


Rosen rye is an excellent high-yield- 
ing variety adapted to several kinds of 
soil. Improved Swedish Select oats 
were planned to yield especially well 
on sandy soils. Wisconsin No. 7 and 
Iowa No. 105 oats were bred to stand 
up well on heavy soils having large 
amounts of humus. By choosing pedi- 
greed varieties suited to the peculi- 
arities of his soil, a grower can get 
larger yields than by growing ordinary 
seed. 

For several years the University of 
Wisconsin has recorded the yields of 
pedigreed varieties of grain grown by 
farmers in the state, who are members 
of the Experiment Association. In 
the following table are given the re- 
ports of the yields of the pedigreed 
varieties in 1916, and a comparison 
made with the average yields of grain 
for Wisconsin, as reported by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture: 


| = | LM eee 
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Barley. .......404 Dadseseautedsnra 85.5 37.56 2.06 
eae eae ws 46.5 57.8 (1) 11.3 
Rye (winter) ~ 18.5 24.2 5.7 
METAS Neensdoocenync .. 23.0 51.2 42) 28.2 
Winter wheat . 23.0 26.6 3.6 
Spring wheat ...........000. 22.5 28.3 5.8 
(1) Wis. Pedigree No. 1. (2) Wis. Pedigree No. 7 
The growing of pure bred seeds 


costs no more than the growing of in- 
ferior seeds. The outlay for plowing, 
seeding, cultivating, fertilizers, har- 
vesting and threshing is just as great 
for poor as for high grade seeds. The 
cost of keeping “boarder” cows is just 
as much as for high producers. The 


r 


Pure BredjSeed Corn 3 —— 


same rule applies to seeds. Never- 
theless, because of their many superi- 
or merits, pure bred seeds are being 
demanded in rapidly increasing quan- 
tities and command better prices than 
common grains, 


The cause of better seed in Clover- 
land should be aided by the efforts of 
a new concern, the Marinette Seed 
Company, Marinette, Wis., the organ- 
ization of which was formally com- 
pleted July 1. This company will 
deal primarily in those pedigreed seeds 
suited to Upper Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. It is interested not only in sell- 
ing, but will furnish a market for 
strictly high-quality pedigreed seeds. 
The company will endeavor to co-op- 
erate with the State Universities, the 
Crop Improvement Associations and 
similar organizations in their efforts 
to improve the quality of seed grown 
on the average farm. 

The practical farmer has come to 
know that pure-bred live stock pays 
the biggest returns, and he eliminates 
the animals that do not produce up to 
standard. A difference of five, ten, 
and as high as fifteen bushels of grain 
to the acre is worth considering, and 
this increased yield may be accom- 
plished by merely using pedigreed 
seeds. No more labor is required and 
the additional cost is so slight that it 
is offset many times by the increased 
production. And still another profit 
comes in at harvest time—a better 
price for the seed when grown for the 
market. Northern pure-bred seed is in 
demand. 
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Cloverland Corn Wins First Prize at 
Wisconsin State Show. 
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A Swing Around the Circle at Fair Time 


JERY 7 hich is 
VERY mario By L. D. TUCKER, of the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau — Siasnea for Upper: 
say, and the Michigan this fall. 
saying could Rarely does this occur. | 


hardly be more applic- 
able than in the case 
of the tourist planning 
the time and place for 


his summer outing. 
Tourists, as a great 
body of vacationists 
with varying tastes, 
likes and dislikes, 
might well be divided 
into distinct groups, 


according to individu- 
al tastes. There are 
some who preter the 
open plain for motor- 
ing, others who seek 
the “forest primeval;” 
some who cater to hill 
and valley and, again, 
a fair percentage who 
follow the crowd to 
the favorite shore. 
And we have every 
reason to believe that Cloverland—the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan—has cre- 
ated an almost entirely new group— 
the “fair followers.” The past few 
years have established the fact that, 
with Cloverland’s rapidly increasing 
popularity as a tourist objective, there 
is a distinct group of visitors who plan 
their trips for early fall that they 
might attend one or more of the sev- 
eral. agricultural fairs held during the 
latter part of August and in September. 
Just at this time of the year the 
farmers, their families and others who 
come under the caption of “good peo- 
ple” of Upper Michigan are very busy 
in preparation for the fairs in their 
respective districts. Watch the farm- 
er measuring his crop and spraying 
his fruits; watch him coaxing his 
pure bred stock along on finished feed 
and fattening up the poultry—then 


ask him why. He is preparing his 

entry for the fair to be held in his 

county. : : Ae 
The county fair is an institution 


which has made rapid strides through- 
out Upper Michigan during the past 
several years. From an insignificant 
display of root crops and grains, in 
one or two battered display sheds, to 
the present three and four-day pro- 
gram of advanced agricultural and in- 
dustrial exhibits, entertainment, and 
other features now a 

part of every fair, a "ar 
these annual events % 
have come to be rec- 
ognized as a vital fac- 
tor in the community. 
and.an occasion of 
considerable note. 
During the period of 
the war, celebrations 
of the kind were some- 
what curtailed, but the 
fall of 1919 saw a num- 
ber of the most suc- 
cessful fairs ever ex- 
perienced in Clover- 
land’s history, and 
this year even more is 
looked for and confi- 
dently expected. 


The scope of the fair 
is enlarged in every 
way. Not long ago it 
was all for the men— 
and the work of man 
alone was featured in 
the display. Now, 
however, women are 
coming forward and 
are taking an equally 
active part. The handi- 
work exhibits are a 
distinct feature and, 
likewise, practically 
every fair has its home 
economics display — 
exhibits of cooking, 
sewing and other arts 
in which the better 
half excels. 
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_A Wartime Display at One of the Upper,Peninsula County FairsjWhich Attracted Wide Attention, and 


Which Reflected Patriotism with Food Production. 


The amusement and entertainment 
phase, too, has come to be recognized 
as the drawing card feature. More 
attention is paid to the purely “cain- 
raising” phase in the engagement of 
carnival companies, the arrangement 
of horse, motorcycle and automobile 
races and, in fact, there is a constant- 
ly increasing effort being displayed 
to make the county fair attractive not 
to the farmer alone, but the city man, 
the women and children, all classes 
and ages. The effect has been strik- 
ingly noticeable. Last year the fairs 
reported remarkable increases in at- 
tendance and gate receipts, as well as 
entries brought in and premiums paid 
out in prizes. 

And so it is that the past two years 
particularly has brought about a very 
noticeable tendency on the part of a 
distinct class of middle-western tour- 
ists to plan their annual outing in con- 
sideration of Cloverland’s fair season. 
This year a particular effort is being 
made to prepare for the occasion from 
this end. Realizing the possible bene- 
fits to be derived from the outside in- 
terests, exhibits which will excel any- 
thing in Cloverland’s fair history are 
being planned. The interest and en- 
thusiasm is at a higher pitch than 
ever before. Counties, cities, and 
townships are co-operating in the task 
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to set forth the advantages of Clover- 
land to the utmost in the 1920 county 
fairs, and there is every indication 
that the fall tourist to Cloverland has 
a rare treat in store. 

And the Cloverland county fair, to- 
day, is something more than an array 
of vegetables, live stock and needle 
work. It is an occasion which serves, 
jointly, as an annual conference be- 
tween the farming and industrial 
classes of the entire peninsula; it is 
an event whereby the people of one 
section learn of the work done by 
their neighbors in another; to the 
farmer and his family it means an an- 
nual “outing” of the old-fashioned 
kind, when “ma,” the kids and all the 
movable live stock are packed into a 
double-seater and driven miles over 
all kinds of roads for the two or three 
days’ outing. In fact, it is one time 
in the year when the average farmer 
actually permits himself to forget his 
crops and his stock, his cares and 
worries, to take in the “doings.” 

In some cases, probably, it was 
purely accidental, in others, fore- 
thought, but the fact remains that the 
dates thus far announced for the va- 
rious county fairs throughout Clover- 
land are so arranged as to make pos- 
sible a circuitous trip whereby the 
tourist might attend almost every 


As a rule, fair dates 
differ so widely that. 
to attempt any kind of. 
a route to include even 
the majority would 
have been a difficult 
task. But fate or fore 
thought surely had the 
tourist in mind this— 
year. / ' 
Let us trace a motor 
trip through Clover- 
land during early Sep- 
tember, entering Up-| 
per Michigan from 
Wisconsin at  Iron- 
wood. Arriving alg 
Ironwood on or about 
Sept. 8, 9 or 10, the 
tourist would find him- 
self plumped right 
down in the midst of 
the throng out to at- 
tend the big Gogebic County fair, at 
Ironwood, on the dates mentioned. 
Ironwood is out to ‘‘cop” all honors for 
exhibits and amusement this year, and 
according to present plans they are 
well on the road to accomplish this 
aim. 
Following Trunk Line No. 12, 
known to Cloverlanders as the South- 
ern Route, and allowing one or two 
days, possibly, for camping along the 
way, the motorist would enter Iron 
County just in time for the annual 
fair there, which will be held this 
year on Sept. 15,16 and 17. The Iron 
County fair will be held at Iron River, 
and will be preceded, by just a day or 
two, by the Alpha Township fair, the 
latter being a “peppy” little event ar- 
ranged py the citizens of Alpha for, 
the display of the products to which 
the region is particularly adapted. 
The Iron River fair, too, is expected 
to be the largest in this region’s his- 
tory, and, incidentally, the motorist 
may gaze with awe upon the scene of 
the great conflict which but recently 
set the entire nation agog—the fa 
mous fron River “Rumbellion.” It’ 
a chance of a life time to visit 
historic battle—or “bottle” ground. ~| 
Unless Dickinson County had beer 
concluded earlier in the itinerary, t 
motorist will miss out there, for thé 
fair dates are Sept. 


; 7 
The Good Old-fashion Display at the Country Fair Never Wearies Spectators and Keeps the Farmers Keyed 
Up in a Spirit of Friendly Rivalry, 


4 and 5. The event 
Dickinson County will 
be held at \Norway, 
and premium book: | 
are already being dis 
tributed. Better try) 
to ring -this one in) 
earlier in the month—! 
they do it right il 
Dickinson. | 
The next stop-over 
to be encountered, 
Delta County, boasts 
two good county fair 
one at Escanaba, Sep 
21 to 24, and the othe 
at Rapid River, th 
dates for the latter n 
having been am 
nounced as yet. Hoy 
ever, both commul 
ties are keen rivals f 
first honors, and t 
result might well | 
imagined — they w 
produce two real fa 
Delta County, being ¢ 


“sunny side — 
Cloverland,” holds 
wealth of interest 
the agriculturist. — 


in the line of tra 
recently elected ¢ 
cers for its 1920 fe 
although the dates | 
_ the event have not} 
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F 5 per cent of the 10,000,000 acres 
of Northern Minnesota’s “‘cut-over” 
area can support potato ware- 
© houses, creameries, banks, and 
other commercial enterprises such as 
-Minnesota’s jland-clearing train found 
this spring, what will not 90 per cent 
or 100 per cent do for the region? 
Some of those who went on the land- 
clearing train, which closed its six 
weeks’ tour June 25, have been asking 
“themselves this question and feel al- 
most as if they had discovered a new 
Eldorado. There are 10,000,000 acres 
‘of good arable land in the region 
traversed by the train, according to 
estimates by the soils specialists at 
University Farm. The great thing is 
to develop this vast resource by push- 


lasting Out a Tree with 20 Per Cent 
Dynamite, the Surest, Quickest and 
Cheapest Method. 


back the brush line and destroy- 
the barricades of stumps left by 
ne lumberjacks. 
This problem 
| Caught and stirred the imagination of 
|| those who backed the _ land-clear- 
ing train enterprise—the business 
Men of the St. Paul Association and 
the Civic and Commerce Association 
in Minneapolis, the men of the Soo, 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pa- 
ific, and the Minnesota & Interna- 
tional railroads, the manufacturers of 
explosives and of land-clearing ma- 
| Bont 3: and the people of the Depart- 
ent of Agriculture of the University 
‘ot Minnesota. For this reason it is 
ost certain that another train will 
operated next year making stops 
, other points 
lan those vis- 
ited this year. 


ica 
is one which has 


as a mem- 
ber of the staff 
t the Univer- 


will not 
gach  land- 
earing to 

ng men in 
college and 
hool of agri- 
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Land Clearing Train in Northern Minnesota 
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By W. P. KIRKWOOD, Editor 


Office of Publications, University Farm, University of Minnesota 


an advisor and consulting engineer for 
settlers who wish aid in solving their 
land-clearing problems and will plan 
and arrange for future campaigns by 
which the development of the re- 
sources of Northern Minnesota may 
be pushed through more rapid land- 
clearing. The university is now look- 
ing for such a man and hopes to have 
him on the job by this fall. Once the 
right man is secured, plans will take 
shape rapidly for next year and with 
these will be considered the larger 
program for succeeding years. Indi- 
cations now point to the possibility of 
organizing land-clearing schools or 
short courses at different points in the 
state for the training of young men 
who will become land-clearing leaders 
or agents doing a service somewhat 
similar to that of county agricultural 
agent. 


The land-clearing train of this year 
set out to give information as to the 
best methods of land-clearing. Just 
how the work would be developed 
could not be foreseen. On board the 
train were representatives of the Du- 
pont and the Hercules Powder Com- 
panies, the A. J. Kirstin Company of 
Escanaba, Mich., of the lLaPlant- 
Choate Company, Cedar Rapids, I¢wa, 
and the Martinson Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Wrenshall, Minn., manufac- 
turers of land-clearing equipment; of 
the Knudsen Automobile Company, 
Duluth, distributors of the Cleveland 
tractor, and of the Agricultural HEx- 
tension Division of the University of 
Minnesota, which operated a Conrath 
home-made stump-piler at the demon- 
strations given by the train. Each of 
these groups wished to display its 
equipment and show by practical op- 
eration what can be done with such 
equipment, and each group succeeded 
amazingly in its purpose. At every 
stop every phase of the demonstra- 
tion was observed by large crowds. 
But this, while highly useful, after all 
proved of relatively minor importance. 

The real big things resulting in the 
operation of the train were three: 

The first of these was a new inter- 
est in developing 
the resources. of 
Northern Minnesota 
and the individual 
farm. The region 
covered by the train 
contains approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 
acres of good agri- 
cultural land. It is 
said that about 5 
per cent of this land 


is now under cultivation, yet this 
5 per cent is making the region rich. 
Rich in potato production, which re- 
quires scores and even hundreds of 
potato warehouses to handle its crops, 
and rich in dairy farming, calling for 
numerous creameries and cream ship- 
ping stations to handle its products. 
If 5 per cent of this area can do so 
much in swelling the wealth of this 
region, as is shown by bank deposits, 
there is a magnificent future before 
the region if land-clearing can be 
pushed and more of the fertile soil 
put under the plow. That this idea is 
taking root in Northern Minnesota is 


MAGAZINE? 


form an association, buy dynamite in 
car lots and land-clearing machinery, 
and then work out a schedule by 
which a definite number of acres could 
be cleared on the land of each mem- 
ber of the association within a speci- 
fied time, the members of the associa- 
tion contributing their labor. It was 
also seen that by such an arrangement 
it would be possible to clear on each 
member’s land, all the way from five 
to ten, or even more, acres a year. At 
one stop this idea took such strong 
hold that the community leaders not 
only wished to organize an association 
at once but to employ one of the ex- 
pert land-clearers of the train as its 
manager. This seed idea having been 
sown in a soil which has produced 
such wonderful co-operative effort as 
has that of Minnesota, it is not to be 
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A Stump Piler at Work During One of the Land Clearing Train Demonstra- 


tions in Northern Minnesota. 


This Device Saves Labor and Time, and Piles 


the Stumps High so They will Dry Out and Burn, 


shown by the fact that this spring 
more than 1,000,000 pounds of dyna- 
mite were shipped in for land-clearing 
purposes, nearly five times as much 
as in any preceding spring. 

The second idea emphasized was the 
possibilities in co-operation in land- 
clearing. The staff on the train was 
carefully organized. Every time it 
went on to a field for a demonstration, 
each group was assigned a particular 
part of the work to do, or a special 
area to clear, and each group took 
pride in trying to complete its job 
Within the briefest possible time. As 
a result, in a few hours from three to 
five acres were cleared at every stop. 
This was a tremendous object lesson 
in co-operative effort, supplemented 
by a talk on the part of those on the 
staff, and it is not surprising that talk 
of co-operative land-clearing associa- 
tions was heard among farmers. The 
idea was that a group of farmers could 


A Woman Pulling Out a Stump by Hand at One of the Demonstrations Conducted by the Land Clearing 


Train in Northern Minnesota. 
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doubted that it will take root and 
serve to speed up the work of develop- 
ing Northern Minnesota’s resources. 
The third big result accomplished 
was in getting to the farmers of the 
region the fact that the “delayed sys- 
tem” of land-clearing has certain very 
decided advantages over the forced 
system. By the forced system a farm- 
er goes after brush and stumps in a 
“hammer and tongs” sort of way. He 
chops, blasts, pulls, and breaks all in 
rapid succession to get the soil to pro- 
ducing with the least possible delay. 
By the delayed system he distributed 
the work over a longer time but re- 
duces the expense, gets a moderate re- 
turn quickly, and in the end gets his 
soil in better physical and more fer- 
tile condition. The forced system per- 
haps is necessary when a man is mak- 
ing a start on a piece of brush and cut- 
over land. It is necessary to get 
something under the plow at such a 
time, in order to provide the neces- 
sities of life. But after such a start, 
wisdom dictates the adoption of the 
delayed system as worked out by 
M. J. Thompson, superintendent of 
the Northeast Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Duluth. 

According to this system a farm- 
er in the late fall and early winter 
will cut timber and remove brush 
from such an area as he can cover. 
In the spring he will pile and burn 
the slashings on this piece. Then 
he will sow grass and clover seed 
among the stumps. By the follow- 
ing spring or summer he has excel- 
lent pasturage and by turning in 
grade cattle cows he can make a 
profit of from $10 to $15 an acre 
from such land. The next spring 
and the next he repeats this process 
on additional areas. In from three 
to five years the stumps on the first 
area so cleared are ripe for re- 
moval and are taken out with com- 
parative ease. The decay of roots 
and vegetation in the soil, the drop- 
pings of the cattle, and so on, have 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Real Colonization in North- 


ern Michigan 


HE 1921 Legislature of Michigan 

will be asked to make some need- 
ed reforms and changes in our laws 
with reference to immigration and de- 
velopment of Michigan’s available 
lands. This is of prime importance ,to 
the Upper Peninsula, where there are 
so many acres of available cut-over 
land, which experts have pronounced 
to be potentially the greatest live 
stock and agricultural section in the 
United States, if not in the world. 
Wisconsin and Michigan have already 
had remarkable success in co-operat- 
ing with the right kind of men who 
have undertaken farm colonization 
work on an attractive, honest, work- 
able and practical basis. 

It is a fact that the season of 1920 
has witnessed a very large influx of 
desirable farmers onto small farms in 
the Cloverland section of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Cloverland 
Magazine has attempted to keep an ac- 
curate tab on these genuine farm lo- 
cations and regrets to inform its 
Michigan readers that during this sea- 
son the proportion of the farm settlers 
locating in Northern Michigan has 
only been 8 per cent as against 52 per 
cent for Wisconsin and 40 per cent for 
Minnesota. 

Just as soon as our owners of large, 
available acreage put into practical 
use the methods and plans which have 
proven so satisfactory in Wisconsin in 
the colonizing of cut-over lands, we 
shall see a great stimulus in immigra- 
tion, which Cloverland believes that 
under the proper operations of such 
plans thousands of new farmers can 
be brought to Northern Michigan in 
1921. 


City and Farm Folks 


| Wea city people really know any- 
thing about the farm, but there 
are few city people who do not take 
occasion from time to time to tell the 
farmer how he ought to farm, all 
about the money there is in farming 
if it is done “right,” and what he ought 
to do to make money on the farm. 
Most of them go into ecstacies over 
rural life, point out the pleasures 
and joy of living in the country, the 
independent life of the farmer, and 
the money he is making. 

All the city folks say about exhili- 
arating atmosphere of the farm, all 
they say about “living close to na- 
ture,” all they say about the superior 
tone of morality in rural life, are true. 
And what they say about there being 
money in farming when it is done 
right, is likewise true, but they don’t 
know what the “right kind of farm- 
ing” is. A great many farmers do not 
know themselves, and to teach them 
the proper methods, to solve their 
economic problems, is the mission of 
the county agent, the experiment sta- 
tions and the agricultural colleges. 

There is no harm in this city folk 
talk, except that it is really mislead- 
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ing to so many city people. Many 
urbanites actually believe all they 
hear some city wise-acre say about 
farming, and such idle talk leads to 
serious misunderstanding between 
city folks and farm folks. The city 
folks honestly believe the farmers are 
making a lot of money, even profiteer- 
ing, and the farmer naturally resents 
this unjust imputation. 

What is needed is an educational 
campaign in the cities that will erad- 
icate these erroneous opinions. The 
farmer is getting his education 
through proper educational channels 
—from men devoting their lives to 
agricultural research in order that 
they may impart the knowledge they 
gain to the farmer for his financial 
and social benefit. 

The farmer applies this information 
to increase crop production and gain 
greater yields from his live stock. 
Thus far the city people do not en- 
ter into his life or take an interest 
in his affairs. Not until actual con- 
tact is gained between the food pro- 
ducer and food consumer, although by 
a most circuitous route through vari- 
ous commission men and traders, do 
city folks discuss the farmer. Then 
the farmer usually comes in for lam- 
basting and is charged with making 
exhorbitant profits. 

City folks are not inclined to anal- 
ize any problem unless it happens to 
relate to their own personal affairs, 
and are very apt to take snap judg- 
ment on problems relating to others. 
So they overlook, or perhaps justify 
the long line of profit takers that 
stand between them and the farmer. 
Here is where education of the city 
folks should begin. They should be 
taught the lesson of economy by more 
direct marketing. They should be 
compelled to learn more about the 
multiplied profits between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, more about the 
cost of marketing, all of which they 
pay for when they buy. Then there 
will be a better understanding be- 
tween city folks and farm folks. 


Cow Testing Association 
Dividends‘ 
OW testing associations have 
proven good investments in Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin in ‘an unlooked for 
manner. They have earned an honor 
and considerable government aid this 
year, which is denied all other mid- 
western states which fell behind Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin in cow testing or- 
ganizations and results they obtained. 

Michigan and Wisconsin have been 
more active than other central and 
northern states in promoting and en- 
couraging cow testing associations 
among the farmers. The purpose of 
the associations was to seek the 
“boarder” cows and incidentally find 
out which animals in the farm herd 
were profitable to the owner. Indi- 
rectly this research work did more 
than any other one element to en- 
courage the use of pure bred sires. 

The discovery of nonproducers in a 
herd through testing caused the farm- 
er to either accept a steady loss or 
replace the poor cow with a good one. 
As no sane man will tolerate a leak 
in profits when he knows it tolerates 
a leak in his pocketbook when he 
knows where it is and knows how to 
stop it, the members of these associa- 
tions who discovered their losses, im- 
mediately adopted one of two meth- 
ods to stop it. The poor cow was re- 
placed with a good producer, or pure 
bred sires were used to breed up the 
stock to profitable production. 

When congress in its “wisdom” de- 
cided to cut down the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture found itself short 
of funds to even continue the slight 
aid offered the states, a system of 
trimming was adopted so that the 
money available would go into those 
channels where prior appropriations 
had been most wisely used. When it 
came to the allowances for cow test- 
ing propaganda only a few states were 
apportioned a share of the fund, those 
ranking highest in accomplishments 
receiving the plum. Michigan and 
Wisconsin were the highest states in 
the central west in achievement, and 
for that reason will receive govern- 


ment aid this year, while the other 
states must go it alone. 

So the cow testing associations in 
these two states have drawn unex- 
pected dividends in the form of gov- 
ernment aid, which will enable them 
to continue the splendid work now so 
well under way and which has been 
refiected in the dairy profits the farm- 
ers themselves have been receiving 
since the “boarder” cows were weeded 
out. 


Marketing 


HE Farm Bureau is demonstrating 

as no other agency has ever done 
or is doing the necessity of better sys- 
tems of marketing farm products, if 
the farmer is to receive the fair share 
of profit on his produce to which he is 
entitled, and at the same time reduce 
the cost of living to the consumer. No 
movement among the farmers of this 
country has ever gained such momen- 
tum and developed so rapidly as the 
state and national farm bureau or- 
ganizations. There are reasons for 
this, and it does not require much 
theoretical analysis to explain them, 


The prime reason is that the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau is organized on a 
sound business basis, is moving along 
sound business lines, and is establish- 
ing a sound business organization. 
Another reason is that the membership 
does not recognize politics or political 
parties, or permit political bunk from 
any source to interfere with its busi- 
ness. Still another reason is that the 
farmers have recognized the value of 
expert market and traffic men and em- 
ployed them to handle their business. 
In other words, the farmers united in 
the Farm Bureau have organized for 
big and profitable business, just as any 
large business institution organizes its 
production, sales, and distributing 
forces on a profitable business basis. 
The only difference is that the farmers 
will have the biggest big business of 
all. 

Of course, this huge organization is 
going to eliminate a lot of field buyers 
and speculators who profiteer on.food 
by beating down prices to the farmer, 
and engineering distribution so that 
higher prices are squeezed out of the 
agencies that place the product in the 
hands of the consumer. This old sys- 
tem of mulcking the farmer and the 
consumer, who pays the accumulated 
bill has stood too long, and it must go. 
Too many non-producers have been 
making profits from food. 

The Farm Bureau is straightening 
out the kinks in the line of produce 
that flows from field to kitchen to the 
profit of both producer and consumer. 
The cost of unnecessary handling also 
is reduced by direct routing to dis- 
tributors, and market gluts are pre- 
vented and prices stabilized by regu- 
lating the flow of produce to market. 

The Michigan Potato Growers’ Ex- 
change has accomplished remarkably 
successful results for the farmers, and 
at the same time has’ placed potatoes 
in the hands of consumers at lower 
cost and in addition given the latter a 
better quality of product. Minnesota 
has adopted the method of the Michi- 
gan association, and will do its first 
marketing through new channels this 
year. Wisconsin has a similar asso- 
sociation. 

This year the farmers of these three 
states have pooled their wool, which 
will be marketed when prices are 
right. 

The Farm Bureau organization does 
not interfere with any of these co- 
operative marketing plans, but offers 
co-operation and assistance, while it is 
busy with other matters of equal im- 
portance and solving many problems 
in transportation and marketing that 
no other agency could master. 

Michigan is leading off in this Farm 
Bureau movement, now ranking second 
in the United States with a membership 
of about 75,000. The Michigan Farm 
Bureau is scarcely a year old, but it 
has accomplished wonderful results for 
the farmers already, and is moving 
along so rapidly that it is really diffi- 
cult to keep pace with its progress. 


- New members and county units are 


limited only by the ability of organiz- 
ers to perform their work. 

It is good business and sound busi- 
ness, 


.nesota is already pronounced, and | 
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Land Clearing Specials 


[DF LAND clearing specials pay? 

They do. They pay big return, 
in educational value, in actualiy cleat 
ing the land, in obtaining settlers 
Wisconsin has proven this to be true. 

Several years ago the Wisconsir 
Agricultural College conceived thx 


experts to teach settlers in the nortl 
part of the state the most economica 
methods of clearing land and conver 
the cut-over acres into profitabk 
fields of grain, hay and pasture. Dem 
onstration points were advertisec 
ahead of the special, and sometime; 
the crew found a small crowd gath 
ered in a field of stumps, and some 
times there was a big crowd. Thi 
farmers looked on, some interested 
some indifferent, some critical, som 
ridiculing the idea. 
went the rounds, and the followin; 
year made another circuit through thi 
north part of the state. 


Criticisms and even protests wert 
fired at the Agricultural College an 
headed upon the head of Dean Rus 
sell, but the land clearing special be 
came a fixture in the extension serv 
ice of the college and the land clear 
ing demonstrations annual events iv 
every county in Northern Wisconsin 
The crowds of spectators increased a 
each demonstration each year, an 
the impetus given land clearing be 
came decidedly noticeable. Ditchin; 
with dynamite also became a featur 
of the excursions, and acres and acre 
of swamp land were reclaimed in th 
wake of the land clearing special. Th 
farmers looked forward to the annua 
trips, and talked land clearing ani 
ditching among themselves. The lan: 
clearing idea just grew upon then 
without their noticing it. 3 

Last year the farmers and busines 
men of the small and larger towns i 
Northern Wisconsin became so er 
grossed in land clearing that lan 
clearing associations were formed if 
several counties and communitie 
with specified acreages of cleare 
land this year as the goal. An ass¢ 
ciation in Marinette County unde) 
took the big job of clearing 18,00 
acres of land this year. Rusk Count 
shoulders the responsibility for clea} 
ing 6,000 acres, and several thousand 
of dollars in cash, land and prize 
were put for the best jobs of clearing 

Minnesota adopted the land clea) 
ing special idea this year, and it 
first train of experts made a circuj 
through the cut-over region of Nortl 
ern Minnesota this spring. The farn 
ers in Minnesota had heard mue 
about the land clearing special i 
Wisconsin and-of the results it ha 
accomplished, so they were mor 
ready to receive the innovation i 
their state, and there was not so muc 
difficulty in getting large crowds at th 
demonstrations. | 

The significance of this first lan 
clearing excursion in Northern Mii 


is expected that thousands of acre 
will be cleared as the result of thi 
initial trip. The farmers learned ho’ 
to use low grade powder, plac 
charges and effect other economi€| 
that will mean the saving of tho 
sands of dollars, just as the farmer 
in Wisconsin had learned identici) 
economies in clearing and drainin. 
their land. | 

Hach acre cleared immediately b) 
comes a valuable and permanent a 
set, and it is ready for the plow f o} 
year to year until the end of time, § 
there is no way of estimating th 
value in dollars of cleared land. AD 
in addition to this permanent sour¢ 
of revenue the farmers have save} 


the use of cheaper powder and 
placing of charges where they al 
most effectual; also when it. is chea 
er to use powder, a puller, or both. | 

The land clearing specials have paj 
big dividends, and it is expected Mic) 
igan will fall into line within anoth¢ 
year. 4 

‘The state can well afford to finan¢ 
land clearing specials, even for 
tion returns if nothing more. ‘Ta 
from the cleared land will so increa 
the state revenue, that the venture is) 
wise investment from this view alon 
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-NHAT the present widespread or- 
i ‘ganization of Michigan farmers 
Carries with it future benefits for 
t, city consumer, as well as for the 
iculturist himself, is the opinion 
\Tessed in a recent interview by R. 
aldwin, director of extension work 
Michigan Agricultural College. 

€w held by some business men 
cooperation among the farmers 
le state is responsible for the 
tened food shortage and for the 
PB of eatables jis refuted by 


Baldwin, who points out that 
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Ifthe Traffic “Cop” Were on the Job 


By Permission of the Farm Implement News 


Baldwin. “The consumer says he is 
suffering under high food prices. The 
producer knows that the prices he re- 
bap dee will scarcely assure him a pro- 

is 

“The farmer remembers that under 
the individual selling system the 
spread between the price he receives 
and the price paid by the consumer 
was very great, and that neither the 
producer nor the consumer had any 
contact with the forces which estab- 
lished the original and final price. He 
has seen prices remain low while the 
season’s crop was being bought by 
dealers, and rise when the bulk of 
the crop was in the hands of the job- 
ber. The lack of collective bargain- 
ing power has weakened the farmer’s 
morale and undermined his faith in 
his business, resulting in unfavorable 
rural life conditions, and exodus from 
the country, an unstable condition of 
agriculture, and, consequently, a de- 


creased food production. 

“The consumer has no reason to fear 
the collective power of the producers 
of food, but rather should rejoice in 
the growth of their organization and 
look forward to the future with more 
confidence and optimism because of 
the stimulus they will give to efficient, 
standardized production. Such ‘re- 
sults can already be observed from 
the work of the ‘California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange,’ the ‘East Virginia 
Coast Produce Exchange,’ and, in 
Michigan, the ‘Michigan Potato Grow- 
ers’ Exchange’ and the ‘Michigan 
Fruit Growers’ Federation.’ 

“All producers’ organizations have 
included in their constitution efficient 
production as one of the primary func- 
tions. All of them cooperate closely 
with State and Federal forces working 
toward economic production of stand- 
ardized articles. No organization has 
yet ever expressed an intent to con- 
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_ Consumers Aided by Farm Organizations 


trol and limit production, except per- 
haps the cotton producers. The con- 
trolling factor remains as always ‘the 
law of supply and demand,’ and the 
expression of this law is ultimately 
the price paid for the product. 

“The future food supply is much 
more certain when prices encourage 
production than when the returns for 
the crop leave the farmer too small 
a margin to finance further produc- 
tion operations. 

“The chief concern of the food con- 
sumers of America should not be 
whether food prices shall decline, but 
whether there will be sufficient food 
to supply the needs of the people. 
The only safe insurance for the future 
is that food production be made a pro- 
fitable business. The creation of mar- 
keting organization is an effort on the 
part of farmers themselves to insure 
the future of their business, which is 
the basic industry, Agriculture.” 
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which is lost—it is a part of the milk. 


all of the cream—it gets every drop. 


With butter and cream. bringing 


still sweet and fresh. 
cream sells for the highest prices. 


feed warm, fresh skim milk to your 


months’ time. 


CHICAGO 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


richest cream rises to the top. 


such 


Gets the Cream you can't see— 


When you skim milk by the old gravity 
method—letting it stand until the cream rises 
and then skimming it—you lose from one-fourth 
to one-half of the butter fat that is in the milk. 
You don’t know this because you can’t see that 


Only the 


With a Primrose Cream Separator you save 
You add 


one-fourth to a half more to your cream volume. 


fancy 


prices as they are today, isn’t this worth while? 
And, too, you skim the cream while the milk is 
Butter made from sweet 
And you can 


calves. 


A PRIMROSE will pay for itself in a few 


OF AMERICA 
Branch Houses: 


GREEN BAY, EAU CLAIRE, Wisconsin 
ST. CLOUD, Minnesota 


@ 


See your nearby Interna- 
tional dealer in regard to one of the 
cream savers. 


se 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
QNCORPORATED) USA 


GRAND RAPIDS, SAGINAW, DETROIT, Michigan 
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HIS STOCK IN TRADE 


By REX BEACH 


COPYRIGHT BY HARPER @& BROS.- 


(Continued from July Number) 


So M-M! You’re nineteen years 
old I belieye!” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, an hour’s delay won’t 
be serious. Now you go back to your 
desk and send Mr. Murphy here. I'll 
jet you know shortly whether Satur- 
day night or this noon will be con- 
venient.” 


It was perhaps a half-hour before 
lunch-time when Mr. Comer again 
called for Mitchell greeting him with 
the gruff inquiry: 

“See here, do you think I’m going 
to advance you from twelve to twen- 
ty-five a week at one clip?” 

“No sir.” 

“Humph! I’m not. I had a talk 
with Murphy. I think he’s a liar, but 
I’m going to make it fifteen hundred 
a year and expenses. Now get busy 
and work your ‘trade’ for all it’s 
worth.” . 

Young Mitchell’s knees wabbled, 
but, having learned the value of a 
black mask and a gun,, he went 
through his victim thoroughly while 
he had him down. 

“Tq like a traveling position the 
first of the year, sir, if you don’t 
mind.” 

‘All right! If you hold your pres- 
ent gait I’ll give you the Western 
roads. Anything else you'd like? 
Well, then, git!” 

That day Louis switched from the 
narrow-countered bakery-lunch route 
to. regular standard-gauge restau- 
rants; he ordered clothes like a book- 
maker’s bride and he sent a cubic 
foot of violets to Miss Harris. At 
dinner-time he patronized Mr. Gross 
so tantalizingly that the latter threat- 
ened to pull his nose out until it re- 
sembled a yard of garden hose. 

The whole boarding-house was agog 
at Mitchell’s good fortune and Miss 
Harris smiled on him in a manner 
reminiscent of the good old ante- 
bookkeeper—one might say “ante- 
vellum’—days. She hinted that Mr. 
Gross’ company did not wholly satis- 
fy her soul-hunger, and even con- 


fessed that she was lonely; but this 


was Mitchell’s Rock Island evening, 
and although the frank surrender in 
Miss Harris’ eyes caused him to gasp 
as if he were slowly settling into a 
barrel of ice-water, he tore himself 
from her side. 

Louis’ batting average would have 
reached one thousand had it not been 
for the Monon. Miss Day, the young 
lady there, had a vocabulary limited 
to “Hello,” “Too high,’ and ‘Good- 
by,” and it became particularly gall- 
ing to learn that the fellow at James 
& Naughten’s was pulling down the 
business, so Mitchell went to Murphy 
with a proposition which showed that 
his mental growth had kept pace with 
his financial advancement. 

“You need a new stenographer,” he 
declared. 

“Oh, do I? Why do I need a new 
stenographer, Mr. Bones?’ 

“Well, it would be a good invest- 
ment, and I know a corker.” 

“Who is she?” 

“Miss Day, of the Monon.” 

“T didn’t know you cared for Miss 
Day.” 

“I don’t. That’s the reason I want 
her to work for you.” 

Murphy coughed slightly, then he 
agreed. “You’re learning the game. 
We'll give her a three-dollar raise, 
and take her on.” 

Shortly thereafter Mitchell began to 
get acquainted with the new Miss 
Monon along the right lines, and gave 
her Thursday nights. She was a great 
improvement over Miss Day; she was, 
in fact, quite different from any of 
the others. She was small and win- 
some, and she didn’t care to run 
around. She liked her home, and so 


did Mitchell after he had called @ 
few times. Before long he began t¢ 
look forward eagerly to Thursday 
nights and Miss Monon’s cozy corne} 
with its red-plush cushions—reminis 
cent of chair-cars, to be sure—and its 
darkness illumined dimly by red an¢ 
green signal lamps. Many a pleas 
ant evening the two spent there, talk 
ing of locomotive planished iron, wir 
nails, and turnbuckles, and the late 
lunch Miss Monon served beat thi 
system’s regular buffet service a cit) 
block. Of course they lit the red fir 
in front of James & Naughten’s ant 
turned the green light Mitchell’s way 
He had the right of way on the Mo 
non after that, and other shite 
were side-tracked. 


But this was too easy to last. Hu 
man affairs never run smoothly; it i 
a man’s ability to surmount the hum 
mocks and the pressure ridges tha 
enables him to penetrate to polar re 
gions of success. The first inkling 
disaster came to Mitchell when M 
Dunlap began to tire of the gay | 
and chose to spend her Monday ey 
nings at home, where they might | ) 
alone together. -She spoke of the 
mestic habits she had acquired aw 
ing her brief matrimonial experience 
she boldly declared that marriage w a 
the ideal state for any man, and tha 
two could live as cheaply as one a 
though personally she saw no re 
why a girl should quit work the 
stant she became a wife, did he 
She confessed that Monday evening} 
had become so pleasant that if Lowi) 
could arrange to drop in on Friday 
also, the week would be consider 
brightened thereby and her w. 
disposition improved. Now Fri 
were cinched tightly to the Big 
but the young man dared not acknow 
edge it, so he confessed that all i 
evenings except Monday were ta 
up with night school, whereupon 
Dunlap, in order to keep abreas 
his mental development, decided 
take a correspondence course in 
peranto. 

It transpired also that his at 
tions toward the Lackawanna 
been misconstrued, for one 
when Phoebe bade him adieu in 
vestibule she broke down and 
upon his shoulder, saying that 
coldness hurt her. She confessed 
a rate clerk in the freight departn 
wanted to marry her, and she 
posed she’d have to accept his 
tardly proposal because a girl co 
go on working all her life, could 
Then Miss Gratz, of the C. & 
following a red-letter night at G 
Opera, succeeded by a German pé 
cake and a stein at the Edelweiss al 
a cab-ride home, took Louis grave 
to task for his extravagance and I 
ed that he ought to have a permane 
one who loved music as he did @ 
whose tastes were simple and Te 
tonic. 4 

When the literary lady of J 
Northwestern declined a trip tow 
White City and began to read Marit 
Crawford aloud to him Louis ay 
to the gravity of the situation. — 

But before he had worked the 
ter out im his own mind that 
clerk of whom Miss Lakawann 
spoken dropped in at Comer & M 
son’s, introduced himself to Mit 
and told him, with a degree of 
ness which could not be ignored, 
his attentions to Miss Phoebe 
were distasteful. He did not sta 
whom. Louis’ caller had the phy 
proportions of a “white hope,” 
wasted few words. He had cor 
nail up a vacate notice, and hi 
nounced simply but firmly that 
Snow’s Wednesday evenings wé 
be considered open time there 


(Continued on page 36) 
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‘ At last—a truly-balanced dairy feed! 


bux 9 


llsbury’s Dairy Ration 


_A Pillsbury product 
with a 


Pillsbury 


We Were Interested In Scientific Feeding 


For years we have followed with interest the scientific 
feeding of the dairy cow. Her milk yield—and there- 
fore her value—depends to a great extent upon the 
feed given. Three factors must be considered: the 
greatest milk production, economy of production, and 
the health of the cow. 


Feed Should Maintain Health Of Cow 


We have long felt that the third factor, the health of 
the cow, has, in the past, received too little consider- 
ation. , Feeds have been mixed with the sole idea of 
obtaining high milk records. Not enough thought has 
been given to the necessity of replacing the wasted 
tissues worn down under the strain of the 7-day or 
yearly test. 


guarantee 


So We Added Mineral Salts 


In mixing Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration we have made 
allowance for this tremendous drain on the animal by 
adding certain mineral salts. These salts have been 
combined with the other ingredients in just the right . 
proportions to aid digestion, maintain the constitution — 
and vitality of the cow, and insure healthy calves. 


Proved By Tests—A Perfect Ration 


When our laboratory tests assured us that we had the 
correct proportions of protein, fats, carbohydrates and 
mineral salts, when we knew that our mixing machines 
were mixing the various ingredients so thoroughly that 
analyses of different samples tallied exactly; then—and 
not until then—we took the feed to several of the 
largest dairy farms in Minnesota for actual cow tests. 


The tests proved that here at last was a real feed. The cows liked it, production 
increased almost immediately, feeding costs came down and every feeder was en- 
thusiastic. All realized that we had produced a remarkable feed. Read our guarantee. 


Maintains Every Cow At Greatest 
Milk-Producing Capacity! 


Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration will bring every cow into a full flow of milk and keep her there during the 


entire lactation period. This we guarantee. 


As one Minnesota dairyman put it, “I believe that if Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration will not increase a 
cow's milk yield to the point where she returns a profit to her owner, she should be disposed of. 


The Reputation Of Pillsbury Is At Stake 


You would naturally expect an exceptional feed from Pillsbury. Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration maintains the Pillsbury 


reputation for quality. 


It is a clean, honest dependable feed. In competition with other feeds, both commercial and the uncertain 
“hand mixed” variety, it has proved its worth, time after time, 


Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration 


Contains: 

Ground Oats, Wheat Bran, Hominy 
Feed, Linseed Meal, Standard Midd- 
lings, Corn Gluten, Cotton Seed Meal, 
Mineral Salts, and nothing else. 


Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration contains no “‘filler’”’ of any sort. 
all feed, with 79.2 per cent digestible nutrients. 


Your Feed Dealer Can Supply You, or write— 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESQYA 


both in volume and economy of production. 


It is 
Guaranteed Analysis: 
Crudeyorotein) ui. ra ass ae 19% 
Mrucdesbatie o~cdbswes calle tae + 4% 
Grudeybibre ee ae eae ee WEG 
Garbohydrates; gy, n so - . - 0% 
IMineralalMiatteruae & i. = . |. 10% 
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STATE FAIR 
MILWAUKEE | 


Aug. sid 31; Sept. 1,2,3,4. 6 Days; 6 Nights 


CENTS Automobiles Free 


DAY OR 
—SPECIAL RATES— | 
NIGHT —ALL RAILWAYS— 


BEST IN THE LAND 
of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry; Dairy, Agricultural, Horti- 
cultural, Apiary Products; Women’s Work, School Work and the Year’s 
Round-Up of Badger State Boys’ and Girls’ Club Activities. 


EVERY DAY! 
The Girl With a 


ETHEL DARE, Spartan Heart, 


CHANGES PLANES 4,000 FEET FROM EARTH! 
— ALSO —— 


LOCKLEAR 


IN PLANE CHANGES—(Watch for Dates). 


: SIX NIGHTS! 
| The World’s Greatest Show -- $20,000 Fireworks Spectacle 


“Siege of the Dardanelles” 


500-Foot Stage, 1,000 People and 25 STAR CIRCUS AND VAUDEVILLE 
ACTS on Two Mammoth Stages. 


Daredevil 
Supreme 


Marvel of 
All Ages 


MUSIC EVERYWHERE! 


| Famous Million Dollar Band, With Six Soloists. Eight Other Bands and 
Orchestras Day and Night. 


Automobile Show and “Truck Town” 
150,000 Square Feet of Exhibits and Demonstrations, 
Including All 1921 Models. 


HARNESS RACING PROGRAM 


(First Race at 1 P. M.) 


MONDAY WEDNESDAY 
217 a Troties sc: elcoctecice sss 91,000 | 2:14 Trot nce Nene seen tel, 000 Ey 
8 year old Pace... '..c0csceces 800.) 2:15) Paced. teres scese sce snls000 8 
2:03 Pace ..... ee 91,200 12:10): Pace meee ees 000 (El 
2 year old ‘Trot... .. ce. ece,s 500] 2206 Trott. ce etelletstaretsy ete 1,200 4 
=. eae 3 year old Trot .......ccece. 800 
THURSDAY FRIDAY 
@ 2:12 Pace ..... set vale oe wie 62 O1;000,| 2220. T rot cance noc ed stetete siete $1,000 
2:10 Trot) c..2: viewves cies ove s (0,000) 2:20) Pace ck css sicteeiieliee ciel L000 
2:05 Pace ......... eocceceee 2,000 | 2:09 Trot ..... Geisler icles were: 25000) 


Free-for-all Pace ..... 15200: 2:08 Pace cee ee sence eecientn bs200 


eeeceees 


AUTO RACING! 


TUESDAY AND SATURDAY, AT 2 O’CLOCK 


America’s and Europe’s Greatest Dirt Track Drivers and Cars. 


HORSE SHOW IN STOCK PAVILION 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday Nights, at 8 o’clock. 


50 ACRES OF TRACTORS AND 
OTHER FARM MACHINERY 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS—U. S. Government, State Marketing, Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture, Household, New Era and a Score of Other 
Added Exhibits. 


SPECIAL SHOWS—The C. T. Kennedy 10-Acre Exposition. 
THE MUDLESS AND DUSTLESS FAIR 
Monday, Aug. 30—AII Wisconsin School Children Free. 


THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR “Educates, Inspires, Enter- 
tains on Biggest Possible Scale.” 
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Wisconsin Dairy Products 
By GEORGE J. WEIGLE 


Wisconsin Dairy and Food Commissioner 


T IS a proud moment in the his- 
[= of a state when it can be 
truthfully said that in her develop- 
ment along certain lines that state 
has overtaken her older sisters and 
by every right has assume'l first place 
in a land famed for remarkable 
achievement. When this has been 
brought about in the face of keen com: 
petition; when this pre-eminence is 
that of a producer of food products at 
a time when the world is sorely in 
need of food; and, above all, when 
this enviable position is based uyon 
the production of milk and its deriva- 
tives, than which no other class of 
foods is more essential for the proper 
nourishment of the human race; then, 
indeed, it is an accomplishment wor- 
thy of the nation’s unstinted praise. 
Today the citizen of the state of 
Wisconsin knows taai the dream of 
fifty years ago is now a reality. He 
knows that his state has steadiiy 
forged ahead along the lines of her 
destiny which became more and more 
plain with the passage of time. He 
knows that while progress was slow 
at fist, the last decade has witnessed 
‘an almost unpara’leled growth of that 
jndusiry upon which the commercial 


structure of his state is so largely 
founded. And he realizes that his 
state, Wisconsin, is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the premier dairy 
state in the Union. 

The basis of the dairy industry in 
Wisconsin, as it must be elsewhere if 
the industry is to prosper, is the mul- 
titude of dairy farms scattered thick- 
ly over the state. The farmers have 
not been slow to realize the value oi 
the dairy cow and each succeeding 
year sees the number of dairy cattle 
steadily climbing. It is estimated 
that there are on Wisconsin farms to- 
day 1,846,000 dairy cows, an increase 
of almost 400,000 over the figure in 
1919, and over 350,000 more than are 
possessed by the state of New York, 
Wisconsin’s nearest rival. The gain 
in the actual number of dairy cows in 
Wisconsin as compared with a year 
ago is also the greatest shown by any 
state. Nor is this a record of mere 
numbers alone. Each year the herds 
are of better strain, the “scrubs” are 
being weeded out and the stock bred 
up on a quality basis until soon the 
herd which is not pure bred or at 
least “grade” will be the exception. 

These dairy cows will produce in 
1920 approximately 9,000,000,000 
pounds of milk which will find its way 
into the channels of trade in the form 
of market milk, condensed or evap- 
orated milk, butter, cheese, ice cream, 
ete. Production statistics for the year 
1919 will convey some idea of the 
enormous volume and value of the 
dairy industry in Wisconsin. Three 
hundred eleven million, eight hundred 
forty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
seven pounds of cheese of all kinds 
were manufactured, valued at $91,- 
541,500. This represents more than 
one-half of the total cheese production 
in the United States. If this cheese 
had been shipped by boat and cach 
boat was capable of carrying a cargo 
of 5,000 tons, thirty-two boats would 
have been required to transport the 
Wisconsin output. The value of these 


thirty-two cargoes would have been 
six times the revenue of the state. 

The quantity of butter produced in 
1919 is only a little less imposing than 
the cheese production. The total num- 
ber of pounds of creamery and farm 
made butter is 105,943,665, with a val- 
uation of $57,235,843. Greatest in ac: 
tual bulk of any one class was the 
output of the condensaries with a total 
just 510,000,000 pounds, valued at $66,- 
340,000. Over 4,125,000 gallons of ice 
cream, 30,000,000 pounds, were manu- 
factured in one year. 

This large production of a commo- 
dity which at one time was considered 
a mere confection, something te be ~ 
sparingly eaten in the summer months 
alone, shows that ice cream is becom- 
ing established in the public mind, and 
on the public’s menu for what it is—a 
food, rich in nourishment and suitable 
for year-round consumption. The four 
and one-half millions of dollars spent 
by the consuming public in 1919 for 
ice cream was money very well in- 
vested. 

The city milk supply for Wisconsin’s 
cities accounts for 981,055,000 pounds 
of milk annually—$27,379,000 worth. 
There is shipped out of the state for 
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manufacture into dairy products or for — 
sale as market milk some 250,000,000 
pounds of milk and cream repesenting ~ 
a valuation of over $7,000,000. Z 
Finally, the enormous amount and 
value of factory by-products must not — 4 
be overlooked. Skim milk from the 
creameries and that separated on the q 
farm and whey from the cheese fac- — 
tories are playing a very important — 
part in the development of the dairy | 
industry because of their great feed-— 
ing value which is being very general- | 
ly recognized today. It is estimated | 
that there were produced in Wiscon- | 
sin in 1919 over 2,000,000,000 pounds of — 
skim milk ‘and over 2,500,000,000 — 
pounds of whey with a 2a 


worth, based on their feeding value, 0 
approximately $24,000,000. 

Mere figures can convey but a poor — 
impression of the immense proportions 
of Wisconsin’s dairy industry. To say 
that the total value of the dairy prod- 
ucts for the year 1919 was $277,583,- 
052.25 is to quote a figure so large that — 
ordinary standards of comparison are 
inadequate. Perhaps, however, some- 
conception of this industry’s size can 
be formed by again making use of the 
illustration of the cargo boats, pictur- 
ing the number of such boats which 
would be required to transport the 
dairy produce of the state in the form _ 
in which it is finally marketed. Ex 
cluding the by-products which remain 
in the vicinity where the milk is pro- 
duced, the cheese, the butter, the con- 
densery products, the ice cream, thé 
market milk and the milk and cream 
shipped out of the state reached the 
imposing total of 2,188,513,991 pounds 
last year and even with no account be 
ing taken of the weight of the neces: 
sary shipping containers—considering 
only the net weight of the actual com 
modity—it would have requirad a fleet 
of 247 5,000 ton boats for their trans: 
portation. * 

These figures also may be consid 
ered a good argument for the Great 
Lakes- St. Lawrence tidewater canal. 
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Modern Picnics 
(Continued from page 5) 


just as many boarders in the poultry 
lot as there are in the dairy herd. 

The important feature for the farm- 
ers during the afternoon sessions was 
the inspection of the demonstration 
and experimental plots. Two hours 
were spent in viewing the work car- 
ried on by the soil, and the agronomy 
department. HE. J. Delwiche, agronom- 
ist for the station, gave the results of 
his work in the tests he has been fol- 
lowing up in the growing of oats, 
spring wheat and winter wheat. The 
five best yielders of oats include Pedi- 
gree Wisconsin Nos. 1, 4, 5, 7 and the 
yariety known as the Lincoln oats. 
These averaged from 49 to 55 bushels 
per acre the past five years. Spring 
wheat has not proven a. dependable 
crop, at least in the common variety 
generally grown. Mr. Delwiche, how- 
fever, has by a process of selection 
from some of the wheats under trial in- 
troduced a variety that promises to 
be a better yielder and in a measure 
more.,rust-resistant than any variety 
grown thus far. 

Winter wheat is a more dependable 
crop than spring wheat on the Marsh- 
field Station.. For the past three years 
the average ranged from 26 to 30 
bushels per acre. Pedigree No, 2 and 
Basca No. 408 are two of the varieties 
adapted to the Colby soil. Winter rye 
is hardly ever known to fail and ex- 
cellent yields are obtained. Pedigree 
No. 1 and 1219 are two of the varieties 
recommended. . 


Much of the Colby soil requires not 
only surface drainage but also under- 
drainage. Hight years ago a tiling ex- 
periment was started. The experi- 
mental plot is so arranged that it is 
possible to get the yields from plots 
located 1, 2, 3 and 4 rods distant from 
the laterals. The improvement in the 
yield of corn, potatoes and alfalfa is 
very striking. The studies thus far 
show, however, that tile must be 


placed nearer than four rods in order 


to get maximum results. 


The tillage experiments were viewed 
with a great deal of interest by the 
farmers. The work involves the use 
of subsoiling, deep tilling, deep plow- 


- ing, medium plowing, shallow plowing 
and spring plowing. 


The work has 
been in progress for the past seven 
years and thus far the result of deep 
tillage has shown little if any bene- 
ficial effects. Plowing to a depth of 
six inches in the fall of the year, all 
things considered, is the practice rec- 
ommended. 


The Colby soil is invariably acid 
soil. The detrimental effect of this 
condition is becoming apparent on 
land that has been under crop for 
Some years. The experimental work 
carried on has shown that liming is 
beneficial in not only getting better 
stands of clover but in improving the 
yields of other crops in the rotation. 
_Phosphate fertilizers, especially the 
ammoniated phosphate, has shown ex- 


cellent results in increasing the yields - 


and also pushing the maturity of the 
corn crop. 

The program was designed not only 
for the farmers and their wives, but 
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COUNCIL 
MEATS 


Better Meats That Cost Less 
No Waste -No Ice Needed 
Always Tender _ 
Ready-Cooked ToPerfection 


Made in 
Cloverland 
in our 
$2,000,000 
Packing Plant 
at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 


Every Council Brand 
Label 
Advertises Cloverland 


Ours is the largest 
producing industry in 
Cloverland today. 

Make it yours, too. 


Only pay for the meat you eat- 
not for the trimmings and waste 


WAV ft you pay sixty or seventy cents for a 
piece of meat, a goodly part of it is wasted 
because you can’t eat all the meat you buy. There 
are the fat and bones and trimmings—all paid for at 
the price of meat—and only a little of the fat can 
be used, the rest is-just a loss. Besides which, 


Six Economical Meat Dishes 


VIENNA STYLE 
SAUSAGE 


For 5—60c 


CORNED BEEF HASH 
For 5—70c 


ROAST BEEF 
For 5—70c 


OVEN BAKED BEANS |, 
For 4—25c 


POTTED HAM 


SLICED DRIED BEEF 
For 5—80c 


For 4—30c¢ 


uncooked meat contains much water that is lost 
in cooking—but you've paid for the water at meat 


prices. 


But there fs a way to overcome that loss, which 
is 15% or 25% of what you spend on meat today. 


And that is by buying ready-cooked, wholesome 
and delicious Council Meats. There are many 
varieties of Council Meats—Veal Loaf—Roast 
Beef—oh, a host of good meat dishes— all so easily 
prepared! Why you'll be just a few minutes fixing 
the meat course for breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 


But the goodness and the ease of preparation are 
minor advantages compared to the real economy 
you will find,in buying ready-cooked Council Meats 
instead of meat you have to trim and cook. 


INDIAN PACKING CORPORATION 
Consumers’ Building, Chicago, IL 


also in the interests of the young 
folks. HE. Cooper, BE. Stokdyk and J. 
Taylor were in charge of this line of 
work, 

_It is very encouraging to the men 
and women who are devoting their 
time to this type of instruction to see 
the great interest displayed by the vis- 


(Continued on page 18) 


: J. Delwiche, the Greatest Pea Breeder in the World, Showing Farmers Exactly 
What Certain Varieties of Peas will Produce. 


Re MIAN PACKING CORPORATION _} 


OREEN Dav, wis CONSIY 


FREDERICK C. MARTINDALE 
FOR GOVERNOR 


OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


1. He was born on a farm and has lived on 
one most of his life. 

2. He owns and operates under his per- 
sonal supervision a large well-equipped 
farm in Oakland County. 

3. He advocates the providing of certain 
facilities by the State for the better 
handling and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. 3 

4. He would encourage lake-to-ocean route 
as outlet to Michigan products and 
gateway for Michigan necessities. 

5 He believes in generous treatment of 
service-men and their families. 

6. He has had broad experience in State 

affairs as Representative, Senator and 

Secretary of State and as such took 

great interest in advancement of child 

welfare, pure food laws, health laws, 
laws relating to good roads and the bet- 
terment of farm conditions. 

He has at heart the highest good of the 

State, the correlation of all its varied 

activities and the fullest development 

of its business, social and religious life. 


Primaries 7p 
August 31st 
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NORTHERN HARDWARE 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


' Our Cloverland warehouses are so situated 
that we are able to make prompt deliveries 
on all kinds of General Hardware and Mill 
Supplies. 


Steel Bars 
Chain 
Wire Rope 
Pipe and Fittings 
Pumps 
Hoists 
Biock Tackle 
Dynamite 
Blasting Caps 
Blasting Fuse 
Blasting Wire 
Belting 
Barn Door Fixtures 
Stalls and Stanchions 
Litter Carriers 
Roofing 
Galvanized Sheets 
Logging Tools and Car 
Wire, Wire Stretchers 
And General Hardware 
For Spring Delivery. 


We don’t want to sell you anything unless 
we have what you want and what you need. 
We believe our stock will cover your re- 
quirements. 


Write for: Prices 


Long Distance Telephone 400 


MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 


ROSEN RYE 


NORTHERN GROWN SEEED 
Outyields All Rye 


Berry nearly double the size of common Rye mak- 
ing the most attractive Rye grown. 


PER BUSHEL $3.00 


E. C. WICKERT & CO. FARM 


ESCANABA, MICH. 
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George Briggs, Agronomist, Wisconsin Agricultural College, at the Right, and Me 
H. Wright, Ashland County Agent, at Left, Taking Things Easy While Professor — 
Morrison Talked in the Pig Lot. 


(Continued from page 17) 
itors, in the very strenuous program 
arranged for them. No longer cam the 
meetings be called “Farmers’ Picnics,” 
for there is only time for a hurried 
lunch and greeting of friends. They 
are now truly Demonstration Days. 


The Ashland 


Demonstration 


HE annual farmers’ demonstra- 

| tion at the Ashland Experiment 
Station was held July 21. A 
splendid program was carried out, only 
an hour for lunch being taken from 
the series of demonstrations which 
commenced early in the morning and 


PARA BELL TIRES 


closed shortly after 4 o’clock in order 
to permit the farmers to return home 
in time for the evening chores. 


The program began with five- minute 
addresses by E. J. Delwiche, in charge | 
of the Northern Wisconsin experiment | 
stations; HE. L. Luther, county agent 
leader; Prof. F. B. Morrison, Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture; Mrs. Nellie 
Kedzie Jones, leader of home demon- 
stration agents, and G. M. Household- 
er, assistant commissioner of immigra- 
tion for the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture. 

From 10 o’clock till noon, a stump 
blasting demonstration was ‘conducted 
by John Swenehart, in charge of the 
land clearing activities of Wisconsin 
Agricultural College, and drainage by 
BH. R. Jones. 

After luncheon George Briggs, agro- 
nomist at the Wisconsin Agricultural . 
College, gave a short talk from the 
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are built for those who ex- 
pect more than _ ordinary 
mileage from a high grade 
Tire. 


Both Para Bell Cords and 
Fabrics are made oversize— 
Extra long fibre staple cot- 
ton and the toughest wear- . 
resisting rubber assure Fab- 
ric Tires equal to 10,000 
Miles of ordinary service and 
Cord Tires equal to 20,000 
Miles. 


Put Para Bells on all four 
wheels and you'll have dol-' 
lars to put in the Bank. 


All sizes, both Plain Tread 
and Non-Skid. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Morley- Murphy Hdwe. C0, 


GREEN BAY, WISC. 
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SEPT. 3rp — SEPT. 121H 
4 © e 
_ F.L..MusbachPointing{Out the Results from Use of Various Kinds of Fertilizers 
fe 
veranda of the headquarters, and then Northern Wisconsin, especially those 
followed a series of demonstrations. living in Ashland and Bayfield Coun- e 
J. G. Halpin had charge of the poul- ties, have learned that great benefit 
try demonstration; E. L. Luther, the is derived from attending these an- [ gger an e er 
dairy barn; Prof. F. B. Morrison, the ual affairs. 
pig lot ; Ff, L. Musbach, in the soils fer- 
tility fields and in the soils tillage 
Sestes 4 Délwicheltin ithe alfalfa. ANTICIPATING SEED DEMAND / han f: ver 
plots, pea fields, spring grains and NSA ital the day when the 
grain breeding plots, winter grain farmers of Upper Wisconsin would 
plots, and the silage and root crops. call upon them for seed of a superior 
fields. quality, the Branch Experiment Sta- 
While these demonstrations were go- tion at Ashland Junction has been 
ing on Mrs. Jones conducted classes at carrying on tests for years to find the 
headquarters, and the boys and girls best peas for that section. 
were shown about the various experi- “We have tried hundreds of vari- 
‘ment plots and stock barns by club eties of peas,” says E. J. Delwiche, in 
leaders. charge of the station. “We have 
Considering the fact that the dem: some 200 varieties now on test ‘and out 
onstration was held in the busiest part of these we have a few varieties which : ® 
of the season, there was a big crowd are suited to our section.” pro ] S O 
out, about 400 farmers attending, and Peas, pedigreed grain, sunflowers, 
the total number of automobiles park- corn, crop rotations, fertilizer experi- 
- ed was 91. ments—these are a few of the things . 
Deep interest was taken in all the of interest which will be studied by a at 
demonstrations, as the farmers of Upper Wisconsin farmers. (a lI O 
S 
h y, e 
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MORE MILK 
MORE BUTTER 


. 


permanent 


Improvements 


MAKE US PROVE IT 


R. 1, Wrenshall, Minn., April 28, 1919. 


The J. L. Ross Co., 

Superior, Wisconsin, 
Gentlemen: 

1 had about decided last fall not to feed any mill feed during 
the winter on account of the high price and results from feeding 
during previous winters. Finally, | decided to give your No. 11 
dairy feed a trial. I began to feed it Dec. 16, 1918, and before 
Jan. 1st | found the increase in milk was paying for the dairy 
feed, and am satisfied we received the results you claimed for it. 
Not only that the cows have given a splendid flow of milk all = 
winter and now are going onto grass in fine shape. Many who 
have seen the herd have complimented me on the condition of 
them and ask what | have been feeding, and all | can tell them 
is hay, bagas, and No. 11 dairy feed. I have recommended it to 
all my neighbors who had not heard of it. e 


Yours truly, 
JEROME B. GILBERT. 
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Ask your dealer. If you prefer, write us direct for prices 
and some further dollar-and-sense facts. 


biped 


10 Days 10 Nights 
Sept. 3rd--Sept 12th 


DETROIT 


SAVE FREIGHT SAVE TIME SAVE MONEY 


THE J. L. ROSS COMPANY 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN ! 


Made In Greater Cloverland 
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& / Offices, 312 F. R. A. Bldg. 


Farm Buildings 


Good farm buildings mean buildings 
well planned, well placed and built of 
good, lasting lumber. 


Nobody but you can place your buildings 
to suit you, but the place to go for the 
lumber is to your local dealer, because he 
sells “‘Old Faithful’? Hemlock; and for 
the plans if you want them, for he has 
orcan get for you FREE any of the 27 
sets of full-size working plans which we 
have prepared for the assistance of all who 
build of good ‘‘Old Faithful’? Hemlock 
lumber—the farmer’s standby for a full 
300 years. 

Write us for a book on the kind of build- 
ings you are interested in. We have nine 
ofthem, all different, and each book 
contains coupons good at your lumber 
dealer’s for the plans— ALL FREE. 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 
(of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan) 

Oshkosh, Wis. 

We spread the 00d news about “Old Faith- 


ful’* HEMLOCK, but we do not sell it. Get it 
from your LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. 
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Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
EDGER 
CONCAVED 
LATH 
SIDING 


Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAW 


Fully Warranted 


GANG 
MITRE 
GR OOVING 
CROSS CUT 
DRAG 
MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


Cut-over clover lands in Sawyer, Bayfield, Rusk and 
Price Counties, Wisconsin, for sale in large or small 


tracts. 


Reasonable prices. 


AMERICAN IMMIGRATION COMPANY, 


Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


A City Man 


by having a larger acreage than nor- 
mal in pasture and hay. But the cycle 
will turn next year, and the farm will 
continue on the rotation basis fixed 
before the war. 

The farm is well balanced with live 
stock—some pure bred and the re- 
mainder all good grade. Some might 
wonder why Mr. Martindale has not 
all pure bred live stock. Well, the 
answer will illustrate the practical 
methods he uses in farming and prove 
that he is a real farmer, not a theorist 
or an “agriculturist.” 

When the old farm was sold there 
was no other place available that 
suited Mr. Martindale’s ideas of farm- 
ing, and all the stock was sold with 
the farm. When the new farm was 
purchased the owner did not start with 
a big splash. He bought seven good 
grade Holsteins and a registered bull 
for his foundation herd. The herd 
was built up by careful breeding, 
weeding out the cows that did not 
come up to standard tests, replacing 
with other good grades with records, 
and additional purchases along the 
same line, until the dairy herd now 
numbers sixty, 
equally divided 
between the two 
farm units. This 
year Mr. Martin- 
dale added four 
registered cows 
to the herd, and 
will gradually 
eliminate the 
grades until the 
entire herd is 
pure bred from 
this foundation. A 
practical system 
that none but a 
real farmer could 
carry out. 

The herd of 
sheep—Mr. Mar- 
tindale believes 
every farmer 
ought to keep 
sheep—was built 
up in the same 
manner. The 
foundationherd 
five years ago 
consisted of sev- 
enteen good grade = 
Shropshiree wes 
and a registered 
buck. The Shrop- 
shires were se- 
lected because of 
their dual purpose—wool and mutton 
—and because they are prolific breed- 
ers. Mr. Martindale never figures on 
less than a 100 per cent increase in the 
flock each year, and he has been get- 
ting it. He got in the market when 
the sheep market was good last year, 
and sold off 100 lambs last winter when 
prices were high, apparently scenting 
the decline in prices of wool and mut- 
ton which now is demoralizing the 
sheep industry. He has just fifty 
sheep on the place now. 

The same story may be told of the 
swine. Mr. Martindale started the 
new farm with good Duroc-Jerseys and 
has consistantly followed the system 
of breeding up the herds. He keeps 
about fifty hogs on each unit of the 
farm. 

Mr. Martindale does not go in for 
show stuff. He wants nothing but 
good farm animals. In the dairy herd 
he wants cows that produce the most 
milk for the ration and cost of keep. 
He wants the biggest fleece of good 
wool and the quickest maturing lambs, 
for the investment and expense of 
raising. He wants the hogs that grow 
the fastest on the same amount of 
feed that would be given to scrub hogs. 
He is, just a practical farmer who 


Built First. 


wants profitable returns from the 
farm. 
While this splendid farmer has 


never lost grip on the farm or ne- 
glected one detail pertaining to crop 
production or building up his herds 
of stock, he has successfully prac- 


_ticed law and perfoymed a great 


amount of public service for the state 
of Michigan. Twenty years ago his 
neighbors selected him to represent 


Twin Silos on the Martindale Farm were 
A Barn to Conform to This 
Big Improvement will be Built Later. 


(Continued ‘From page 7) 


was elected by a large majority but 
one term in the legislature was suf- 
ficient for this farmer, and he an- — 
nounced his retirement from politics 
: 
k 
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Who Staid on the Farm Job 
their district in the legislature. He . 


with the close of the session. His 
record, however, had been too good, 
and a man of his type and ability was — 
too rare to permit him to retire from 

public service, and his neighbors met 

the announcement with a demand he ; 
become a candidate for the state sen- © 
ate. Although he preferred farm life — 
and his profession, he was elected 

state senator for two terms. 

Whether his services in the both 
lower and upper house of the state — 
legislature changed his attitude to- 
ward politics, nobody knows—perhaps ~ 
not Mr. Martindale himself, but at any 
rate he became a candidate for Secre- _ 
tary of State in 1908 and accomplished ¥ 
the remarkable feat of obtaining the j 
nomination without having visited one 
county in the state outside of Wayne. — 
He was elected by a splendid major- — 
ity, and again elected to occupy the ~ 
same office in 1910. 

Having rounded out two terms in 
this office his 
neighbors back in 
Wayne and Oak- 
land Counties 
launched a Mar- 
tindale boom for 
governor in 1912. 
He came within a 
very few votes of 
being nominated. 
This remarkable 
revelation of his 
popularity 
throughout the 
state caused the 
party assembly in 
Detroit to insist 
that he again be- . 
come a candidate 
for Secretary of © 
State, to add 
strength to the 
ticket. How wise- 
ly they acted is 
reflected in the 
count of the bal- 
lots, for Martin- 
dale led the ticket 
by many  thou-- 
sands of votes, 
and at a time 
when Republican — 
votes were not so 
plentiful as in 
other years. Ing@ 
fact, it is conceded that it was Martin- P 
dale who saved the ticket from utter t 
defeat. 


There was a reason for all this pop- 
ularity, which is this: Every detail 
of the state’s business had received 
the same careful attention Mr. Mar- 
tindale gave to his personal business— 
his profession and farm. And in the 
legislature he took a prominent part in 
matters of legislation that pertained 
to the human welfare, such as laws to 
improve factory conditions in the in-— 
dustrial centers, child welfare, pure 
food laws, public health laws, and he 
has a record for being one of the most 
effective good roads legislators and 
good roads promoters in the state. He 
was one of the pioneers in the good 
roads movement in Michigan, firmly — 
believing that without good roads 
rural communities can not develop and 
prosper, and without prosperous rural 
districts the state would soon find it- 
self in a bad way. : 

Aside from these duties as legisla- 
tor and secretary of state Mr. Martin- 
dale has served five years as chairman 
of the State Board of Auditors, and 
also served on the Public Domain 
Commission and the State Park Com- 
mission. Wherever his services in a 
public capacity have been sought his 
energy and perseverence have been 
utilized to inaugurate a thorough busi- 
ness system and accomplish the best 
possible results for the state, just as 
he applies thorough business system 
to his farm and gains results. 

Through all the years of this public 
work the farm has always been given 
the careful supervision of a business 
farmer. He has always taken a keen 
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Mr. Martindale and His Niece. Notice the Old-fashion Hollyhocks by the Window, 
and the Fruit Tree at_the Corner of the House, Which Also Gives Shade. 


interest in bettering farm conditions 
for those less able than himself to en- 
joy the full fruits of a highly success- 
ful farming enterprise. For this rea- 
son and for personal business reasons 
he became one of the first members 
of the Michigan State Farm Bureau, 
a business organization of farmers 
which ranks second in the United 
States in the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. He believes that the 
farmer should be brought closer to the 
consumer in the sale of farm products, 
a system of marketing that would give 
the farmer more for what he produces 
and reduce the cost of living to the 
consumer, which is the objective of 
the Michigan State Farm Bureau. So 
he is very active in Farm Bureau mat- 
| ters and his advice is considered most 
Valuable in that organization although 
| he is more given to listening to advice 
than giving it, and he follows the rules 
-and regulations of the Bureau down 
to the finest detail in marketing. 
The wool from his sheep is in the 
great Michigan wool pool; his twenty- 
five or thirty acres of potatoes go to 
market through the Michigan Potato 
Growers’ Exchange, everything is mar- 
keted collectively where the Farm Bu- 
reau has a marketing organization. 
_The career of Mr. Martindale is very 
Similar to that of the late Gov. Mount 
of Indiana, a farmer who progressed 


along much the same lines until he 
was elevated to the highest position 
the state had to offer. Gov. Mount 
served the state of Indiana well and in 
a most crucial period as governor. The 
people loved and trusted him because 
he had been found trustworthy, a trait 
peculiarly inculeated in a man who 
tills the soil. 

Is there an analogy in the lives of 
these two great farmers, great in farm- 
ing and public service? The approach- 
ing primary election will tell, for Mr. 
Martindale has become a candidate for 
governor at the end of a long, success- 
ful public career, and is ripened for 
the highest executive capacity by the 
experience of faithful service to the 
state, just as “Jimmy” Mount fitted 
himself for the efficient administra- 
tion which characterized his tenure of 
the governor’s office. 

It is a coincidence out of the ordi- 
nary that two neighboring states 
should have two sturdy farmers each 
pursuing the same calling in private 
and public life, practicing the same 
mode of righteous living, moving stead- 
ily onward in service to the common- 
wealth. And, should Mr. Martindale 
be nominated for governor of Michigan 
the coincident would be still more 
striking—indeed two private and pub- 
lic careers of two great men would be 
almost identical. 


POLITICAL TIPS TO FARMERS 


| LTHOUGH the Michigan State 
| Farm Bureau is not in politics, 
5 it has something to say on the 
Subject, and it is something that is of 
‘as much interest to the urban popula- 
tion of the state as it is to the 75,000 
farmers who are members of the bu- 
‘Teau. The state has been circular- 
ized and the farmers urged not to ne- 
-glect voting at the August primaries. 
The advice follows: 


_ “Presidential, congressional and 
general state election is just ahead of 
Us and the results of it are bound to 
| have a vital influence on national and 
state policies for some time to come. 
‘Numerous candidates are in the field 
—some worthwhile and some not so 
food. It is not the purpose of the 
‘Farm Bureau, with its thousands of 
‘Members, to interest itself especially 
in drawing lines between these candi- 
dates, as their own constituents, if 
they exercise their privilege of the 
per and with a knowledge of their 


Personalities and qualifications, can 
this better than the Farm Bureau 
any other organization. 


“But unless these aforesaid consti- 
tuents are keenly alive to their duty, 
the Farm Bureau will be seriously 
handicapped in its attempts, along 
whatever lines they may be, to secure 
enactment of amendatory or new leg- 
islation that will be of agricultural 
benefit or worthwhile from the view- 
point of the common weal. 

“The results of the election will be 


Yargely indicated at the state pri- - 


maries, which are now just a month 
off, and with this fact in mind, it is 
the advice of the Farm Bureau of 
Michigan that every effort possible 
be made to have the thousands of 
farmers of the state go to the polls 
en masse and cast an intelligent vote 
based on their own good judgment.” 


Production of corn in the United 
States is estimated at 3,003/322,000 
bushels, as compared with 2,778,903,- 
000 forecasted from July 1 condition. 
2,917,450,000 produced in 1919 and a 
5-year average (1914-18) of 2,760,484,- 
000 bushels. 
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Good Judgment 


leads thousands of 
housewives to serve 


rapeNuts 


in place of foods that require 
hours of drudgery in a hot 
kitchen. Weeds No Sugar 
Comes ready to eat from the 
package. 


‘There’ a Reason’ for Grape:Nuts 


DOCK 
COAL 


CENTRAL WEST COAL CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


E are keenly interested in the 
development of the agricultural 
and 8razing opportunities of Cloverland. 
What helps any part of this Empire 

of the North helps it all. 


Calumet ¢ Hecla Mining | 
Company 
JAMES MacNAUGHTON 


Vice-president and General Manager 


CALUMET 


MICHIGAN 
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A New Standard of 


Tire Service 


THE every day performance of 
AMAZON Tires is setting a new 
standard in tire service. 

To develop the AMAZON Tire 
to its present state of perfection 
was no ordinary undertaking. 
The AMAZON Tire represents 
years of experience and earnest 
toil by men who have devoted 
their best efforts to produce a 
superior tire. 

The result finds expression in the 
service AMAZON Tires render. 


It is truly called a tire built to endure. 
Dealers: Write for our proposition 


NORTHERN HARDWARE AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


MENOMINEB - MICHIGAN 


Native Hut in Amazon River District 


ED CROWN Gaso- 
line is made espe- 
cially for automobiles. 
It will deliver all the 
power your engine is 
capable of developing. 
It starts quickly, it accel- 
erates smoothly, it will 
run your car at the least 
cost per mile, and it 1s 
easily procurable every- 
where you go. | 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


Chicago, Ill. 
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A State Program to Aid Settlers 


August, 1920 


By HON. J. S. ARNESON 


Commissioner of Immigration for Minnesota 


VERY large department store 

employs a floorwalker to direct 

customers to’ the proper depart- 

ment and to see that the cus- 
tomer gets what he or she wants. 
This is done, of course, on the theory 
that the satisfied customer will return 
and bring others with him. 

That is about the kind of service the 
State Immigration Commissioner 
would like to render in the state settle- 
ment program. I would like to bring 
to the attention of every new settler 
in Minnesota, a 
slogan used in 
many business 
houses which 
reads: “Tie you. 
are satisfied, tell 
others, if not, tell 


In the more un- 
settled portions of 
the state, the new 
settler must, first 
of all, have good 
roads. He must be 
assisted in his 
land clearing 
problems, he must 
have schools and 
he must be as- 
sured of a decent 
market for his 
produce. Right 
here I would like 
to preach a ser- 
mon on good 
roads. The newer 
communities will 
flourish and pros- 
per in exact ac- 
cordance with the 
quality and extent of their road-build- 
ing program. Lucky, indeed, is that 
community which has a few men who 
are “bugs” on the question of road- 
building. You could no more hold 
back the settlement of such territory 
than you could dam the Niagara. 

Now, the Immigration Department 
cannot build roads, but by means of 
publicity and agitation, it means to 
co-operate with state and local authori- 
ties to bring good roads to the front 
door of every settler. 

The splendid work being done by 
the College of Agriculture and its ex- 
periment stations is of inestimable 
value to the farmer of the state, and 


A Library in Remote Rural Districts 


Hon. J. S. Arneson, Commissioner of 
Immigration for Minnesota. 


» 


our new settlers should avail them- 
selves of this service before putting a 
kernel of seed into the ground. . 

This department is exceedingly anx- 
ious to bring about better conditions 
for new settlers by urging a harmony 
of service between local and state or- 
ganizations which have to do with 
roads, drainage, schools, agriculture. 
ete. The market problem calls for 
our most serious and thoughtful con- 
sideration if we are to have a content- 
ed, prosperous farming population, 
and I am glad to 
say some of our 
best minds are 
working on a so- 
lution. 

It is high time 
the farmer has 
control of his 
own markets, and 
this department 
is in full sympa- 
thy with his ef- 
forts to retain 
some of the prof- 
its now going to 
the middle man. 
I will add that 
Minnesota’s De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture is doing 
some very intelli- 
gent work, which 
will, no doubt, re- 
sult im . tec i 
needed legisla- 
tion next winter. 
We will co-oper- 
ate with individu- 
als and commer- 
cial bodies in 
every section of the state to build up 
a community spirit which will make 
welcome and extend a friendly, neigh- 
borly hand to every settler. 

Minnesota is a truly wonderful state, 
abounding in opportunity, blessed with 
natural advantages to be found no- 
where else on the American continent, 
We have here room and a welcome for 
farmers, merchants, manufacturers 
and pleasure seekers, and I feel cer- 
tain that if that great stream of people 
passing westward in search of a place 
to locate and those who come back 
every day from the arid sections of 
the west, could only be induced to 
“See Minnesota First,’ our population 
would double in the next ten years. 


. 


(Continued from page 8) 


customers when we arrived to take 
an active part in the installation, but 
directed us to the reading room and 
told us where to place the book cases. 


The cases were opened and set up 
during a period of watchful waiting 
by the crowd of mill hands that had 
deserted the barber shop and pressed 
into the little reading room. The sign 
of a woman appeared to awe them, 
and they timidly croached along the 
walls, while several books were laid 
upon the table for their inspection. 
Then I went to supper, and the specter 
having disappeared, the men evident- 
ly hastened to help themselves to the 
books, for when I returned after sup- 
per every man had a book, and per- 
haps every book in the case had been 
taken out and inspected. The men 
had plucked up courage and some were 
even bold enough to ask for certain 
books. Robinson Cruso was requested 
three times. The event turned out to 
be a very pleasant and enjoyable even- 
ing, and 30 books were taken home by 
the men alone before I left. 

One of our smaller stations is locat- 
ed in a typical country store, owned by 
a pioneer. Thirty years ago he bought 
a farm, then miles from any town, but 
which is now highly improved and he 
keeps the only store. I walked nearly 
a mile from the railroad and found the 
proprietor recovering from a sprained 
shoulder, the result of a fall from the 
roof of his store. Together we re- 


[ 


turned to the box car station with an 
old rickety wheelbarrow, and trans- 
ported the books to the store. The ar- 
.rival and subsequent opening of the 
box was hailed with delight by the 
company of children that had assem- 
bled to witness the establishment of 
the library. They listened with al- 
most extended ears to the explanation 
of the purpose of the library, and did 
not miss a word about the proper 
treatment of books. The lecture ha 

scarcely ended when a little voic 

piped up, “Gramp, gimme this one, I 
can’t wait any longer.” : 


Scattered along the shores of Green 
Bay are numerous fishing villages, 
once scenes of great activity, but now 
almost deserted. Much pleasure was 
derived from the visit to this district, 
and from the remarks of the children 
who thoroughly enjoy the best books 
for boys and girls. In these hamlets 
they had not been spoiled for good 
reading by movie thrillers and trashy 
literature. One of the subsequent in 
cidents in this district is illustrative 
A Swedish boy of perhaps eight or ten 
years had returned to the library th 
large, fat, red edition of Scott’ 
“Tvanhoe,” and wondering if he ha 
really read it, the librarian in charg 
asked: 


“Well, what do you think of it?” 
“Gee, whiz, but it’s good,” replie 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Redeem Non-agricultural State Lands 
By HON. GEORGE L. LUSK 


Secretary Public Domain Commission of Michigan 


HE Public Domain Commission 
of the State of Michigan has 
just completed its annual in- 
spection of the forests under ad- 
ministration. Every year the commis- 
sion aims to make a visit and personal 
examination to a number of the state 
forests, and note the progress made in 
the problem of reforestation. The trip 
this year took them to the state prop- 
erty in Alpena, Montmorency, Presque 
Isle, Oscoda and Emmet Counties. 
The other forests under development 
were visited last year. It is not an 
easy task to reach the various prop- 
erties, because modern highways are 
quite unknown in the cut-over land 
areas, and railroads are far removed in 
most cases. It is, therefore, somewhat 
of a hardship to make the journey 
with even a modern automobile. but 
the commissioners appreciate the ne- 
cessity of a personal examination and 
realize the growing importance of, these 
problems in the future of Michigan. 


Three hundred and fifty thousand 
acres of state lands have been set 
aside thus far for forest propagation, 
and about half of this area is now un- 
der administration, which means that 
fire lines are run, towers erected, 
planting performed under the direc- 
tion of a custodian or manager with 
help and equipment upon the premises 
to systematically carry forward the 
work. There remains fully three hun. 
dred thousand acres awaiting treat- 
ment in the same manner, if the policy 
of reforestation is to become a recog- 
nized policy in the reclamation of the 
“bankrupt” lands that come into pos- 
session of the Public Domain Commis- 
sion through the process of forfeiture 
for taxes. 


Reforestation is a debatable question 
with many; they cannot see the wis- 
dom of planting a tree that will not at- 


tain maturity for fifty years. While 
the forests of the past contributed in 
full measure to the progress of the 
present day, the doubters have no con- 
cern for the future. The question of 
“What shall be done with the idle 
land?” is of no consequence to them. 
The state is already possessed of a 
large acreage, the area will grow larg- 
er, land unfit for any use, except what 
nature has already proven—forestry. 
What Michigan’s policy has already 
accomplished is one of the most at- 
tractive object lessons in this country. 


The non-agricultural lands that be- 
come a liability upon the state can 
only be made an asset through the 
process of reforestation. England, 
France and other countries have set 
the example, and learned the lesson in 
reforestation, and shown indisputable 
results. 


This is one of the big questions be- 
fore Michigan. It involves the para- 
mount issue of forest fire protection 
(the commission voted to ask for $250,- 
000 fire fighting fund), the propaga- 
tion and protection of wild life, the 
reclamation of non-productive lands, 
the growing of needed forest products, 
the building of communities, in fact, 
results for the general good of all the 
people of a great state. 


To successfully perform the big job 
that lies before the Public Domain 
Commission along this one line alone, 
will require an enlightened public 
opinion, a more liberal financial ap- 
preciation by the Legislature, and en- 
couragement by all forward-looking 
citizens. A penny wise and pound 
foolish policy can only result in dis- 
appointment, disaster and shame. 
Michigan is waking up and will be- 
come fully aroused in due time as to 
the proper utilization of the vast areas 
of uncultivated lands. 


The Only Trust Company In Cloverland 


Superior Trust Company 
HANCOCK, MICHIGAN 


DIRECTORS 


Tuos. W. ARMSTRONG 
Henry L. BAER 
JOSEPH BoscH 

CHaAs. Briees 

Gorpon R. CAMPBELL 
JAMES CHYNOWETH 
THomMAS HOoATSON 

J. C, JEFFERY 
FERDINAND WIEBER 


Cuas. L. LAWTON 
Swapy L. LAwtTon 
Ep. M. LIkBLEIN 
Avucust MENGE 
ALLEN F.. REES 
JOSEPH RUPPE 
PauL RUPPE 

JOHN G. STONE 
CHARLES A. WRIGHT 


THE SUPERIOR TRUST COMPANY 


is authorized to act as: 


Executor and Trustee Under Wills. 


Administrator of Estates. 


Guardian of Minor Children, Insane and Mentally 


Incompetent Persons. 


Assignee and Receiver of Insolvent Estates. 

Agent for the Registration of Ceritficates and Trans- 
fer of Bonds and Stocks, and the Payment of 
Coupons, Interest and Dividends. 

Trustee for the Execution of a Trust of Any Nature. 


Correspondence Solicited 


McCartney 
National Bank 


Green Bay, Wis. 


Capital and Surplus, $600,000.00 


We are deeply interested 
in the development of 
Northern Wisconsin along 
commercial, manufactur- 
ing and agricultural lines. 
Write or call and see us. 


( 


Out-of-Town 
Remittances from Depositors 


can be sent to this bank by mail. Checks, 
drafts and money orders received in busi- 
ness transactions or through the mail can 
be endorsed 


“For Deposit Only, 
John N. Smith” 


placed in an envelope, addressed to this 
bank, and dropped in the mail box or 
handed to the R. F. D. man with the 
rest of your letters. 


We'll credit the amount to your account 
and return a receipt promptly. Save 
time and expense! Bank-by-mail, 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Organized January 22, 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $300,000 


TO THE LAND OWNERS OF WISC(¢ 


THE HOME LANDS 


Oconto and Forest, Wisconsin. 

The plan adopted for the colonization of the 
land holdings was laid by A. L. Mordt, the Ma 
ger of the two corporations. 
plete and fundamentally correct colonization plé 
of the United States today. The carrying out | 
this plan which is known as the ‘‘Home La 


The Home Lands Inc. and the Home Lands 
Agency and Loan Corporation are two sister cor- 
porations organized for the purpose of colonizing 
and liquidating the interests which the Holt Lum- 
ber Company, Oconto Company and the Menomi- 
nee Bay Shore Lumber Company had and in part 
still have in a large tract of land in the counties of 


The Preparatory Work of the Home 
Lands Inc. 


(a) It prepares the land for the market, 
A superintendent of construction and a grad- 
uate agriculturist with practical soil experi- 
ence, assisted by a competent staff, map your 
land and group it into sales units so as to 
make every acre salable. 

(b) It establishes a road system so as 
to make each sales unit accessible by wagon 
road, superintending the construction of 
these roads and using station contract work- 
ers as much as possible, co-operating closely 
with the town, county and state road com- 
missioners. 

(c) Where there are no social centers, 
villages, towns or cities in the district, new 
social centers, towns and villages are lo- 
cated so as to make the settling of the land 
practicable. A community house is built in 
each social center for the purpose of promot- 
ing the social welfare of the settlements. A 
supply station or a general store is also ar- 
ranged for, while sufficient acres are set aside 
so as to provide sites for creameries, cheese 
factories, churches and other industrial ,as 
well as social enterprises necessary to make 
the development of the district complete. 

(d) In appraising the land all the ad- 
vantages offered under the Home Lands 
Credit System are considered and the land 
is sold at its full market value. As the land 
develops and the value increases the owners 
get the full benefit. The two Home Lands 
corporations do not participate in the profits 
of the land sold at the advanced price. 

(e) It submits maps, reports and prices 
to land owners for final approval. When 
these are accepted by the land owners the 
sales campaign begins. 

The cost of this work is paid by the land 
owner as the work progresses, quarterly 
statements and requisitions being rendered. 

(f) It reserves all water power and lake 
properties for the owners and arranges for 
special development of such _ properties. 
Provisions are made, however, for a few 
acres of shore line along the lakes for sat- 
tlers’ picnic grounds. 

(g) The Home Lands Ine. charges only 
10% of such cost as its fee for superintend- 
ing the work. 


The Work of the Home Lands Agency 
and Loan Corporation 


Due to the fact that the statutes in some 
states do not allow corporations to sell land 
‘or real estate and superintend such work as 
is necessary under our Home Lands Credit 
Plan, it was necessary to organize a sales 
organization separate and apart from Home 
Lands Inc., our construction corporation. 
Therefore, the Home Lands Agency and 
Loan Corporation was organized to take full 
charge of the sales organization. 

The Home Lands Agency and Loan Cor- 
poration maintains headquarters in Chicago 
and branch offices in such other states that 
can reasonably be expected to furnish set- 
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tlers for the cloverlands in Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Minnesota. This organization cov- 
ers at the present time Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Ohio, Southern Michigan, Iowa, 
Minnesota and all the inter-mountain states. 

The organization can easily be extended 
into Pennsylvania anu all the Wastern 
states, if the large land owners of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota should avail them- 
selves of our plan and service and make it 
necessary to increase the immigration move- 
ment to the millions of idle acres awaiting 
the settlers in these three states. 

Our Western department, as well as our 
Ohio department, are being developed so as 
to take care of the thousands of acres of 
land which are too rough for agricultural 
development and therefore fit only for sheep 
and cattle ranches. 

The Home Lands Agency and Loan Cor- 
poration has a fully trained sales force un- 
der the direct management of A. L. Mordt. 
The members of this force have been in 
close. contact with the agricultural depart: 
ment of Wisconsin and have reached a point 
of salesmanship where they realize that in 
modern salesmanship truth is better than 
fiction. 

The close co-operation between the Agri- 
cultural Department of Wisconsin and our 
sales organization and our strict adherence 
to facts,have established us firmly in the 
confidence of the land buying public, and it 
can be safely said that there is at the pres- 
ent time no other land selling organization 
that can compete with us in this respect 
Our business methods do not involve any 
secrets. The public is taken into our full 
confidence and knows exactly how we do 
business and how we make our profits. 

Our sales force headed by district superin- 
tendents would be ready on short notice to 
bring actual settlers into any community 
which is ready for colonization, providing 
the land and climatic conditions make a 
farm settlement possible and profitable. 


The sales organization of the Home 
Lands Agency and Loan Corporation is de- 
veloped so that it can take care of several 
different communities at the same time, as 
there is no single district large enough to 
make it possible for us to take care of the 
thousands of families who are ready to 
move under our plan into such a district. 

In fact the climax of success in our work 
can be reached only if we can get large 
enough territory to organize several com- 
munities at the same time, 


Our sales organization carries its sales 
campaign to the homes of the prospects. 
But we have abandoned the old methods of 
“herding” the prospect, preventing him from 
getting true information about the country. 
We control our business by throwing the 
district we represent open to everybody, re- 
ferring our prospects to the State Agricul- 
tural departments and the local county 
agents, letting prospective buyers come and 
go as they please, as free agents, rarely 
losing a buyer, simply due to the fact that 
there is at all times superabundant evidence 
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It is the most cof 


of open and square 
dealing. 

The cost of the 
sales campaign is di- ——— 
vided proportionally Bt * 
between the owners s 
of the land sold. The 
value of the proper- 
ties as well as the 
number of acres are 
considered. Thus, 
where no land is sold 
no expenses will be 
incurred. In _ other 
words, until the land 
is put on the mar- 
ket and actually sold 
the owner of a tract 
of land which is be- 
ing prepared for the 
market does not par- 
take in the expense 
of the Home Lands 
Agency & Loan Cor- 
poration. 


BEFORE 


The Work of the 
Home Lands Inc. 
After Actual Set- 
tlers Arrive: Our 
Settlers’ Sales Plan 


Based on an eighty-acre 
tract of agricultural land. 
1. Cash payment, $700. 


2. Annual payment of 
taxes by the settler. 


3. Suspension of fur- 


ther payments on _ princi- 
pal and interest for five 
years. 


4, Payment of accumu- 
lated interest for five years 
at the end of five years, 
not compounded. 

5. Balance of purchase 
price to be paid in 6, 7, 8, 
9 and 10 years. 

6. Extension of credit 
to settler for building ma- 
terial for a two-room 
house and _ sufficient as- 
sistance from experienced 
carpenters to have the 
house constructed well and 
avoid loss of material be- 
cause of inexperience. The 
settler must always invest 
his own labor. 

7. The adding of the 
cost of material and labor to purchase price of land, drawing i 
est at the rate of six per cent per annum, and to be paid in ine 
was as original principal and interest. (See Nos. 4 and 5). 

8. The clearing by the settler of three acres and one-half of I D 
every year beginning the first year; and three and one-half acr 
stumps every year beginning the second year. 

9. All payments may be made on or before due. 

10. All performances are secured by the land contract. 

11. After five years the owners have the privilege to take 


After land has been 
an opportu 
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lit System’’ met with immediate success. 

ne Home Lands Inc. and the Home Lands 
icy & Loan Corporation offer this plan to the 
= land holders of Wisconsin, Michigan and Min- 
jta. They also offer their services in connec- 


with the carrying out of the plan. 


The two Home Lands Corporations are not 


| 
AFTER 


‘er immediately has 
‘cash crop. 


district—typical cut-over scene, — - 


contract and give a 
warranty deed to the 
settler, taking a first 
mortgage for all de- 
ferred payments 
against the land. 
This may be desir- 
able as the mort- 
gage will be guilt- 
edged and market- 
able at par in five 
years. 


Additional Credit 


is offered the settler 
to purchase stock 
when his farm is de- 
veloped sufficiently to 
justify such _ pur- 
chase. 

Credit is also ex- 
tended to the settler 
for the purpose of 
purchasing dynamite 
provided the dyna- 
mite is used for the 
development of the 
land purchased. 

Credit is also ex- 
tended for the pur- 
pose of purchasing 
seed, for the hiring 
of teams and heavy imple- 
ments and machinery 
needed during the first 
years of development but 
too expensive to purchase 
for the settler with small 
capital. 


Security 


The land owner has the 
following securities: 

1. The land under the 
terms of the contract. 

2. The equity in the 
land of the settlers under 
the terms of a mortgage 
signed by the settler. 

3. The chattels and the 
crops under the terms of a 
chattel mortgage. 

4. Insurance policies 
covering all insurable im- 
provements and chattels 
purchased under our credit 
system. 

The credit for chattels, 
team hire and seed to be 
extended for such limited 


is set by the usual chattel mortgage legislation. 
and dynamite and team hire are paid for when crops are 


: al Benefits Offered Through the Home Lands Plan 


hharter of the Home Lands Inc. is wide and makes it possible 

' corporation to do business along all lines except banking. 
thus able to help all settlers to get supplies at wholesale 
' 
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SIN, MICHIGAN AND MINNESOTA 


REDIT SALES PLAN 


speculating in land. 


They only sell service. If 


you buy this service the Home Lands Inc. becomes 
your superintendent of your land department in 
the north, while the Home Lands Agency and Loan 
Corporation becomes your Sales superintendent in 


the territory from which it gets settlers for your 


land. 


prices plus freight and ten per cent for han- 
dling charge. This covers lumber, groceries, 
dry goods, hardware, implements, seed and 
all other things which the new settler must 
have. 

This branch of our service increases the 
chances for our settlers greatly, as it saves 
them money which can be invested in stock 
and farming improvements, thus accelerat- 
ing the development of the farm. 

We also organize our settlers into co- 
operative land clearing groups under our 
management, to speed up the development of 
the land. 

There ‘s no spirit of charity in our organi- 
zation. We charge our settlers for our serv- 
ices sufficiently to cover the cost and permit 
reasonable profit and interest if the service 
is not paid for at once. 


Social Work 


The Home Lands Plan promotes also the 
development of the social life. It calls for 
the organization of the settlers into a so- 
cial commercial association, 

Farm Institute work in charge of the agri- 
culturist is arranged for. 

A day is dedicated to an annual settlers’ 
picnic held under the auspices of the Home 
Lands Inc. 

The community house at the social cen- 
ter is used as the nucleus of all our social 
work, 


Marketing 


As our agriculturist assists our settlers in 
purchasing stock to avoid losses because of 
disease and poor grade, so does the organi- 
zation, through its agriculturist, assist the 
farmers in ;} marketing their crops. The 
Home Lands Agency and Loan Corporation 
helps materially in this work by advertising 
products of the settlers who have produced 
more than the local market can absorb. 
Such advertisements are inserted free of 
charge in our literature as well as our cur- 
rent advertisements in daily, weekly and 
monthly publications. 


It has been our experience that such ad- 
vertisements reflect the best results for our 
land sales department. 

The same credit system is used if larger 
tracts are bought, the settler getting credit 
in proportion to the payments and purchase 
made. 

The Home Lands Ina, as well as the Home 
Lands Credit and Loan Corporation both 
serve as collection agencies for the owners, 
rendering quarterly, semi-annual and an- 
nual statements as may be desired. 

No colonization is effected on the basis of 
any sect or religion nor do we colonize any 
special nationality. We believe in American 
communities and refuse to allow the estab- 
lishment of any other kind. 

Our organization will market your’ land, 
collect, reduce your tax burden, and change 
dead property into live profit bearing invest- 
ments. And remember. The service you 
offer the settlers is not done for nothing. 
We charge reasonable prices allowing fair 
profits to the owners. 


Our Service Fee 


We charge the owners $1.50 per acre on all 
sales made. 

We extend a cordial invitation to you to 
get in touch with us at once. Our sales 
force is ready to take over more work im- 
mediately. Remember this sales force is the 
best sales force in tne field today, a state- 
ment which may be taken without discount. 
We want five-six communities. Mr. A. L, 
Mordt will be glad to make appointments to 
discuss further details. 

If action is taken quickly we could begin 
to move accessible tracts of land in Septem- 
ber, 1920, and prepare considerable acreage 
for our spring campaign before the winter 
arrives. 

For references we refer you to the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau at Mar- 
quette, Michigan; George J. Farnsworth, 
President of Bay de Noquet Lumber Com- 
pany, 817 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill., and the Continental and Commercial 
Bank, of Chicago, [1]. 


HOME LANDS INC., 


MOUNTAIN, WISC. 


HOME LANDS AGENCY AND LOAN CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Address: 


A. L. MORDT, General Manager, 


Rooms 501-506 Manhattan Building, 
431 So. Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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-Grand Hotel, Mackinac island. Mich. 


Mackinac 


The 


Summer Resort 


Island 


of America 
A 


Ohe art work of nature, Indian legend, and panoramic scenes 
that have made history in time of war and in time of peace all 
blend in harmonious welcome to tourists entering Cloverland 
through the southeast gateway, or bid adieu to the traveler 
after a sojourn at the wonderful Mackinac Island. 


The island is justly famed for its scenery. The heights 
command views of sea and shore, ever changing with the vary~ 
ing lights and shades of the hours and the movements of pass~ 
ing ships. Well kept roads — thirty miles of them—lead in 
various directions from the village, through the woods, amid 
curious rock formations, now along the edge of the bluff with 
vistas of the lake, and again to some open outlook, whence the 
panorama is bounded only by the limitations of vision. There 
are glens and ravines innumerable; open spaces which were 
the ancient gardens of the Indians; and delectable parks, whose 
clumps of shrubs and trees are so effectively arranged that one 
at first thought credits the artistic effect to the skill of the land~ 
scape artist rather than to the caprice of nature. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


GRAND HOTEL COMPANY 
MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. - 


LOGAN BALLARD, President CHARLES A. HOLDEN, General Manager 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Ofcers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Viee Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 


Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., 
Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 
Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson, 
Calderwood, Mich.; J. §. Weidman, Jr., Trout 
Creek; E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, 
Bruce Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent 
Dodds, Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 
Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Vaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 

United States Depository 

We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; FW. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
iel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaf- 
fer, Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. 
Bronson, E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, J. D. 

Reynolds, John M. Longyear 


These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Cooperation to New-comers. They invite Correspondence. 
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First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 
Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren S. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 
Harmon, Cashier 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


_ United States Depository 
Capital .. «+++ $200,000 
Surplus .. e+. $200,00( 
Undivided Harnings ...... $250,000 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C, Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


__ 


The Newberry State Bank 
Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 


A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
8% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres. 3; Ww. G. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; B. M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited 
OMcers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
vice Pres.; Chase §. Osborn, Vice Pres.; E. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred §. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 


the only National Bank in 
Mackinae County 


Your business inquiries will receive. 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: ©. W, Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres, and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. 8. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Advisory 
Committee 


_ Authorized Capital, $50,000,000.00 
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Co-operation among the 
farmers has proven excep- 
tionally profitable. 

We have over 20,000 
members, who are co-oper- 
ating in Saving. Today we 
have over $6,880,000.00 
making profits for them. 

Phe largest Building and 
Loan Association in Michi- 
an. 

We have to offer to mem- 
bers at this time our pre- 
paid dividend stock on 
which we send check for in- 
terest at the rate of five per 
cent every three’ months. 
The dividend comes regu- 
larly—no fuss or bother. 

Any time you want any 
part or the whole of your 
money—it can be with- 
drawn. 

Send in your check NOW 
and receive your Dividend, 
October 1st. 


$80.50—a share pays $1.00 


quarterly. 
$805.00—10 shares pays $10.00 
quarterly. 
'$8050.00—100 shares pays $100 
quarterly. 


Detroit & Northern Michigan 


Building & Loan Association 
- HANCOCK, MICH. 


Under State Supervision 


The 


First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


‘At the Center of Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$3,250,000 


HE development and 

progress of Northeastern 
Minnesota has for 38 years 
been the interest of this bank. 
In the future of this commun- 
ity and in the success of its 
people we haveavital concern 


Talk your problems over 
with us or consult 
us by mail. 
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A Settlers’ Colony 
Picnic in Wisconsin 


(Continued from page 4) 


with the difference that all are satis- 
fied. 

It was within keeping of the Mordt 
policy that a community spirit should 
be inculcated in the settlers and that 
this spirit should be kept alive, that 
the company gave their settlers a pic- 
nic this summer to get better ac- 
quainted with each other and celebrate 
their coming into the new country. 
The picnic was held at a _ beautiful 
land ten miles from Mountain, July 
24. It was a tremendous success from 
every angle, and will be an annual af- 
fair at the expense of the company un- 
til all the settlers pay for their land. 
By that time it will have become an 
institution in the Mountain commun- 
ity and will no doubt be a fixed out- 
ing for all the people in that district. 


A. L, Mordt, founder of the Home Lands 
idea of settlement which has been so 
highly successful. 


The company spared no effort or ex- 
pense in making this picnic a most en- 
joyable event. Long tables were built 
in the woods for the convenience of 
those who preferred to eat off a table 
instead of the ground. A dancing plat- 
form, large enough to accommodate a 
hundred or more couples was built, 
and the Oconto band hired to come a 
distance of sixty miles overland to 
play for the day and night. A speak- 
ers’ stand was erected and benches 
provided for only a short speaking 
program. A program of amusements 
filled most of the day, and substantial 
cash prizes and valuable gifts were 
awarded the winners. The kiddies 
were well taken care of with boxes of 
pop corn, cracker-jack, bags of pea- 
nuts and candy, and an American 
flag. 

A portable electric light plant was 
even transported to the grounds, and 
when night came the woods was aglow 
with sparkling incandescents, and the 
dancing floor was lighted as if by day. 

The settlers were called for by 
agents of the company in automobiles, 


(Continued on page 44) 


First National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. 
up. Second Vice-President; : 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. “ 

Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 

, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 

ing, G. O. Fugere. : 


W. P. WAGNER, Pres. H.S. ELDRED, V-P 
GEO. D. NAU, V-P. H. P. KLAUS, Cashier 
R. W. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


Citizens National 


Bank 


Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


as earning 


= 


it 
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Your self-confidence increases; 


You become acquainted with men who 
can help you get ahead; 


You are more respected by your fellows; 
You learn that saving is just as important 


You have taken the first step toward in- 
dependence. 


Many bank depositors who now have largé say- 
ings accounts started with $1. 


Your local banker will welcome your account. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


When You Have 
A Bank Account— 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK | 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 


Travelers’ Checks 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 ..... 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Bond and Trust Department 


Over $20,000,000.00 


= : AM Nf) 
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ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 

cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing to assist 
them. 


SAULT-SAVINGS-BANK 


Tt "THE BANK FOR You": | 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


UR Certificates of Deposit afford a convenient 
and secure manner of investing any desired 
amount—with the principal always available. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 
of Duluth 


| 
HOME DRYING FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


ITH sugar so high and as 

scarce as it was during war 

times why not dry our fruits 

and vegetables this fall. We 
learned to economize a few years ago. 
Let us continue this good work. Home 
drying isn’t hard work and years ago 
our grandmothers could tell us how 
they dried all fruits and vegetables. 
Festoons of drying fruits and vege- 
tables made the old-fashioned farm- 
house kitchen very picturesque. And 
the odors. How we would love them. 
They never thought of the fly in those 
days. But today we have methods of 
modern drying. 

A very satisfactory dryer may be 
made at home. Plans for it may be 
had free by writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and asking for 
“Farmers’” Bulletin 984. This dryer 
may be used over a gas burner, oil 
stove or range. Many people to- 
day use the old-fashioned range 
for drying fruit and vegetables, start- 
ing the fruits in the oven, stirring oc- 
casionally and finishing the drying by 
placing fruit in pans on shelf above 
stove. 

Others use the sun method of plac- 
ing fruits in trays out on porches or 
low roofs. But let us return to the 
modern way with a dryer fitted out 
with five wire trays. 


KINDS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
To Dry 


Sweet corn, partly ripened lima 
beans, tomatoes, string beans, well- 
matured peas, squash, pumpkins, ap- 
ples, peaches, quinces, cherries, 
prunes, apricots, pears, black-cap rasp- 
berries, blueberries and some _ black- 
berries may be dried for home use. 

Only absolutely fresh, tender and 
perfectly cleaned material should be 
used. This is especially true of vege- 
tables and also applies to apples. In 
cleansing vegetables for drying it is a 
good plan to use a vegetable brush. 

After material has been cleansed it 
should be peeled, if necessary, then 
sliced or shredded, before drying, to 
a thickness of one-eighth to one-quar- 
ter of an inch. 
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By HARRIET L. HARLOW; 


The Old-fashioned Method of Drying in the Sun. A Cheap and Easy Way 
When Weather Conditions Are Right, and the Dried Product Retains Its 
Delicious Flavor. 


The slicing process may be hast- 
ened by use of the rotary slicer shown 
here. 


Any decayed parts or insect-injured 
portions should be cut out. Only 
sound, well-flavored fruits should be 
used. If steel knives are used for 
peeling or paring see that they are 
clean when you begin; otherwise they 
will discolor fruit. 


Some people think blanching the 
fruits or vegetables necessary. To do 


A Manufactured Dryer With Capacity for Five Trays, Which May Be 
Used Over Range, Gas or Oi) Stove. It is Not Expensive and is Very 
Durable. 


this it is dipped into boiling water, 
from 2 to 20 minutes, depending upon 
fruit or vegetable. This is supposed 
to fix the color and preserve the flavor. 
It should then be dipped immediately 
into cold water for a few seconds. 

A rather uniform temperature, pre- 
ferably 110 degrees to 150 degrees F. 
is needed for drying fruits and vege- 
tables. 

After foodstuffs are prepared they 
are spread on the trays of the dryer 


A Home-made Dryer That Answers All Purposes, Not so Large as the Othe 


in thin layers, not over one to one 
one-half inches deep, depending upo 
the kind of the material. A temper 
ture of 110 degrees F. is used at firs 
in order that the outer surface of th 
product can become hardened. Ther 
too, we do not lose the interior mois 
ture with the high temperature. J) 
too high, fruit will be absorbed. On) 
can best determine length and tem| 
perature of drying by experience. I 
is hard to give general directions, al 
though I can give a chart used by ex) 
perience, if one wants it. MN 
The various factors that influene 
the period of drying are: i 
1. The size of the pieces of the m 
terial being dried. 7 
2. The temperature. a) 
3. The amount of moisture con 
tained in material. 
4. The rate of air circulation. 
Vegetables dry more quickly thar 
fruits. Properly dried vegetables wil) 
be slightly brittle when removed fron 
dryer. One should never be able t¢ 
press water from vegetable if dried. 
Fruits, however, should not be brit 
tle, but leathery, and should not stick 
to one another when pressed together 


THE STorRING AWAY 


Dried fruits and vegetables must 
stored in a dry place and precay 
taken that no mice or insects get at 
them. The best containers for storing 
them are glass, tin, fiber containers 
paraffined boxes or bags. One m st 
also examine these stored goods occa 
sionally and, if insects are found, the 
material should be spread out in t 
layers and exposed to the hot sun an 
re-packed. 


To Dry Corn - 


Corn is one of the easiest of fruits, 
or vegetables, to dry and I believe 
more corn and apples are dried than 
any other products. 

Cook the corn in boiling water 2 
5 minutes, long enough to set the milk. 
Cut the kernels from the cob wit 
sharp knife, taking care not to cut off 
pieces of the cob. d 

Spread very thin on trays and place 
in dryer, stirring occasionally "'; 


(Continued on page 30) 
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T the turn of another season the 
\ al fashion forecast is included 
*~-among the interesting topics of 
e day. What will the women wear? 
le length and width of the garments 
‘ually are a sure tip on the trend of 
je styles. Short and somewhat fuller 
‘plies to the latest designs in gen- 
al. The accordian or pleated skirt 
sS become popular again, and with 
e of the loose blouses, one is ever so 
9d looking. 
The suit skirts are short but not 
ite as full, but full enough to allow 
e to enjoy a good walking step for 
2 brisk fall weather. 


d bottom. The long coat, of the 
lity type, still stays in the fore- 
ound. 

The convertible collar, that makes it 
Ssible to close the coat up closely 
ound the neck or leave it open, is a 
tture of sense as well as smartness. 
A coat suit is, above all, practical. 
it one is well dressed for business, 
‘mer or theatre. In fact, unless your 
'rdrobe includes variations of cos- 
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Figure & 


tume for every occasion, the suit is 
least likely to be out of place. 


WHEN TO WEAR THE SvUIT 


Fall suits are always shown in Au- 
gust, and if one wishes to get the full 
benefit from their new fall suit they 
must wear it early, as winter soon ad- 
vances and a heavy coat is called for. 
This fall the suit coats tend to be a 
trifle longer, with the outstanding hip- 
line and full pockets seen on many, 
while others are somewhat plain and 
tailored. The skirts are mostly plain 
gathered styles, with or without belts 
and pockets. Materials used are che- 
viots, wool velour, tricotine and glove- 
skin duvetyn. Many of the newest de- 
signs show the loose box effect, with a 
half belt. Buttons and braid form part 
of the trimming. 

For the young girl going away to 
college clothes are the main factor 
with her. The purse also has to be 
considered, but’ today one must have 
certain dresses, coats and capes for 
different occasions. 

Figure 1 is a good-looking dress with 
an over-blouse, belt and one-seam 
sleeves. Velveteen or sateen braided 


Figure 4 
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Cauerman Brothers Department Store, Marinette, Wis. 


Modern 


Business Service 


W* want Cloverland grazers 
and farmers to look at this 
store in that way. We are here 


to serve you carefully, courteously 


and whole-heartedly. 


The Marinette Store 


Whose Perfect Service by Mail 
Reaches Your Very Door 


You can purchase by mail just as satisfactorily 
as if you were in Lauerman’s Store in Mari-~ 
Your 


goods are shipped same day order is received. 


nette, doing your buying personally. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, FREIGHT 
AND MONEY BY SENDING IN 
YOUR MAIL ORDERS TO US, 


It will be of Great benefit to you to have your name on 
our mail-order list and receive price lists and quotations 


on whatever you need. 
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OSEGO 


BRAND 


Food Products 


The Standard 


of Excellence 


in Greater Cloverland 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


Roach ¢& Seeber Co. 


Wholesale Grocers 


CALUMET, MICH. MARQUETIE, MICH. 
HOUGHTON, MICH. 
IRONWOOD, MICH. WATERLOO, WIS. 
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makes this a dress to be used for 
varied occasions. 

Figure 2 represents a simple taffeta 
dress, with over-tunic and tucks and 
braid for trimming. 

The coat dress shown in Figure 3 
is a very practical street or school 
garment. It is braid-trimmed with the 
large patch pockets to give the hip ex- 
tension. Wool jersey is the best ma- 
terial for this garment. 

In Figure 4 we have the eton jacket 
effect shown on a one-piece dress of 
dark brown serge, with white flannel 
collar and cuff effect. A piquoted 
braid is the only trimming. 

The middy blouse shown in design 
to the right always has a large follow- 
ing of admirers, for it slips on over 
the head and has the popular adjust- 
able blue flannel collar, with cuff and 
patch on pocket to match—the ideal 
blouse for outdoor sports. 

And then a smart hat and sweater 
must be included in our college girl’s 
list. The ever-popular tam for school 
wear and a small-rimmed black velvet 
hat with crushed silk crown fill the bill 
nicely. So many of our girls are sew- 
ing now, getting ready for school. I 
hear them say: ‘Why not all try this 
year to make a garment, if ever so 
plain, and save a little. So many 
things must be bought, shoes, gloves, 
coats, furs, stockings, rubbers and un- 
derwear. Why not make the muslin 
garments or the sleeping gowns?” 


Figure 6 


Home Drying Fruits and Vegetables 


(Continued from page 28) ‘ 


dry. It should be crisp and hard when 
dry. ; 


APPLES, PEARS AND OTHER FRUITS 


Apples for drying should be the fall 
or winter variety. They should be 
peeled, cored and sliced in eighths 
and, as they discolor very quickly, dip 
in a mild salt solution (8 teaspoons of 
salt to 1 gallon of water). Dry and 
place on trays in dryer. It takes from 
4 to 6 hours for apples, and they 
should be tough and leathery. 

Pears, peaches and plums do not 
have to be peeled. Pears are cored 
and sliced; peaches and plums pitted. 

Pears and quinces may be steamed 
a few minutes (10), before drying. 

In drying raspberries and blackber- 
ries do not wash them but look over 
carefully and lay on trays. Start dry- 
ing with a temperature at 110 F. and 
raise to 125 F. slowly. As moisture 
from berries leave raise temperature 
from 113 to 114 F. and finish drying 
quickly the last 2 or 3 hours. 


6 
PUMPKINS AND TOMATOES 


Pumpkins may be dried the same as 
apples, or they may be cooked down 
as dry as possible and then dried on 
trays. 

In drying tomatoes very few people 
try this as it seems to require so much 
time in cooking down. 

They should be washed thoroughly, 
only firm tomatoes used, scalded in 
hot water until the skin will come off, 
sliced and boiled down without water 


_ ture and moisture. 
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Figure 5 


Try, girls, and you will be surpris) 
how willing every one who sews is | 


help you. ; | 
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until tender. Rub them through 
fine sieve and boil down pulp ov 
heat until it is so thick that it is d 
ficult to cook without burning. Thi 
place in a slow oven where the mo 
ture will evaporate until the pul 
stiff enough to hold its shape whi 
lifted up. It can now be placed 
cans and stored and used this way, | 
the drying may continue until it ¢ 
be cut in cubes and put away in #) 
paraffined containers. This pulp W 
be found to be very strong and a ve 
small amount will go a long way. 
Insects and moisture are the ty 
things which destroy dryed produc 
so great care must be taken in # 
storing. q 
PAINT PROLONGS LIFE 
HE varnish on carpet sweepe 
soon wears off. Unprotected as 
then is from moisture and variatiol 
in temperature, it is likely to fall 
pieces. This can easily be prevent 
by applying a coat of stain Anish, 
tainable at any paint store, when 
the machine shows the need of it. — 
Washing machines should also | 
protected from variations of tem 
When the origi 
finish shows signs of wear apply 
coat of colored enamel. 
A little attention to these — 
on the part of housewives W 
long the life of utensils or w 


which cost considerable money to! 
place nowadays. | 
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and imperfections. Cut large fruit 
‘nto pieces. With watery fruit, such 
las grapes and currants, use no water. 
\With apples and quinces use enough 
water to cover. 

Cook the fruit until the juice flows, 
lsrushing it with a spoon. Remove it 
‘rom the fire and strain it through a 
nag hung from the ceiling or between 
wo chairs. Do not squeeze the bag 
at first. When nearly all is strained 
through the bag may be squeezed. 
Keep this last juice by itself. The 
jelly made from it will not be clear 
out can be used for jelly cake, etc. 

! Measure the juice and put an equal 
quantity of sugar in the oven to heat. 
Boil the juice with the sugar until the 
ielly thickens slightly when dropped 
ma cold plate. Pour into sterilized 
jelly glasses and set aside to harden. 
Label. 

| Jelly must be covered with paraffine 
to protect it from mould. 

The jelly will be clear and finer if 
the fruit is simmered slowly and not 
stirred during the cooking. If the 
yrup boils too rapidly it will not jell. 


CRABAPPLE AND PLuM JELLY 


% peck crabapples. %4 peck plums. 
' Water to barely cover sugar. 

Select under-ripe fruit. Wash and 
‘tick over, but do not pare or seed. 
'Boil until soft. Mash and pour into 
jelly bag to drip. Do not squeeze. 
Take equal parts of sugar and juice. 


'TSRUIT for canning should be fresh, 
‘PP? firm and not over-ripe. The over- 
ripe fruit is apt to hold the germ, 
and this causes fermentation in a 
short time. 


CANNED PEACHES 


Wipe peaches and place them in 
boiling water and let them stand long 
‘enough to loosen the skins. Remove 
skin and cut into halves, or cook 
‘whole. Add the boiling syrup at once 
before they discolor. Follow direc- 
\tions for canning. 


CANNED PEARS 


Wash, wipe and pare fruit. Cook 
whole, or in halves or quarters. Two 
cloves with blossom removed and 
{stuck in pear, or a small piece of gin- 
ger-root give an additional flavor, as 
the pear has little flavor of its own 
r it is canned. 
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O MUCH can be said on this sub- 
/yject that we will give a few gen- 
™ eral rules which will apply to all 
fruits and for jelly making. 

' Wash the fruits and remove stems 


Let juice boil five minutes, add sugar 
and boil until a drop jells on a cold 
piate. Skim and turn into hot glasses, 
cover and keep in a cool, dry place. 


CURRANT AND RASPBERRY JELLY 
4 quarts currants. 4, pints raspberries. 
Sugar. 
Select the cherry currants. They 
should not be over-ripe or gathered 


after a rain. Pick over the fruit, but 
do not take the stems from the cur- 


rants. Mash the fruit. Cook slowly 
until currants are nearly white. Take 
equal parts of sugar and juice. BHBoil 


five minutes, add heated sugar and 
boil three minutes. Skim and pour 
iato glasses. | Cover with paraffine. 


CHERRIES IN CURRANT JELLY 
(Very Fine) 

2 quarts currant juice. 

2 qts. stemmed and pitted cherries. 

8 pounds sugar. 

Wash, mash and cook slowly at first 
as many currants with stems as will 
make two quarts of strained juice. 
Let juice come to a boil, add sugar 


and skim. Add cherries and cook. 


slowly and steadily from 10 to 15 min- 


utes. Pour in jelly glasses. Cover 
with paraffine. 
GRAPE JELLY 
Grapes should be picked over, 


washed and stems removed before 
using. Heat to the boiling point and 
cook until seeds are free, about 30 
minutes. Pour into jelly bag to drip. 
Take equal parts of sugar and juice 
and boil until it jells. Skim and pour 
into glasses. Cover. 


-— CANNING 


GINGERED PEARS 


8 lbs. fruit, cut in small pieces. 
Juice and rind of three lemons. 

6 pounds sugar. 1 pint cold water. 

¥% pound ginger, parboiled and cut 
in small pieces. 
Boil slowly for three hours. 


SprceD PLUMS 


To each pound of Damson plums 
add three-fourths of a cup of sugar, 
one-half ounce each of ground cinna- 
mon, cloves and mace. Tie the spices 
in a small piece of cheese cloth. Boil 
the plums until tender, then remove 
the stones and seal like jam. 


CANNED TOMATOES 


Place the tomatoes in boiling water 
until the skin is easily removed. You 
can put them up whole or cut into 
pieces. If you use them whole you 
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Boil It Thoroughly 


— fifteen minutes or more 
after boiling begins— 
Long boiling brings out 
the full, rich flavor of 


Postum Cerea 


And while youenjoy yourcup 
of this attractive table drink, 
remember that it contains 
no caffeine or other harmful 
substance. 


“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blena- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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Truly a Quality 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 
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ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Why It Pays 


Advertised for 50 years — 

Every woman knows about it— 
It brings “repeat” business — 

It nets a good profit — 

It ends baking disappointments — 
It never fails to give satisfaction. 


That’s ‘‘Why it pays’’ to push 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar, derived from Grapes 


Contains No Alum 


Leaves No Bitter Taste 


Dorthern 


New Buildings 


State Dormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than It can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS !. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


ENJOY COOKING 


Cooking is a genuine pleasure when you 
know that your 
efforts will result 
in a delicious, sat- 
isfying feast. 


Van Duzer’s 
Certified 
Flavoring 


Extracts 


insure delightful true fruit favors. They 
ere rich and absolutely pure, and their 
quality never varies. 


Van Duzer Extract Company 
New York, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. 
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Aicagler’s 
Chocolates 


Package Goods of 
Paramount Quality 
and 
Artistic Design 
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BREAD AND CAKE BOXES 


IN a every farmer’s wife owns 
a japanned bread box and cake 
box. They are usually brown with 
gilt lettering. There was a time when 
this tinware didn’t cost much money. 
If a box rusted out it was carelessly 
tossed on the rubbish pile and a new 
one purchased. But price one of these 
boxes now! You will think twice be- 
fore you chuck it. 


And really it isn’t at all necessary 
to let it get into a condition that will 
suggest discarding it. If the japan- 
ning shows signs of wear go to the 
store and buy a small can of colored 
enamel. Clean the surface of the box 
and apply a thin coat of the enamel 
with an ordinary varnish brush. The 
rust will immediately be checked. 
That will be much cheaper than a new 
bread or cake box. 


ACTIVITIES OF WOMEN. 


Rie National Assembly of Hungary 
has one woman member. 

The number of women wage earn- 
ers in the United States has increased 
50 per cent during the last ten years. 

Over 60 per cent of the engineering 
firms in England who employed wom- 
en during the period of the war are 
satisfied with their work and will con- 
tinue to employ them in preference to 
the men. 


should cook them longer. In either 
case they should be thoroughly scald- 
ed. 

As the canning time for tomatoes 
comes in September through most 
parts of this state more recipes for 
their varied uses will be given next 
month, ) 


SWEET PICKLED PEACHES 


% peck cling peaches. 
2% pounds brown sugar. 

1 pint vinegar. 

1 ounce stick cinnamon. 

Cloves. 

Boil sugar, vinegar and cinnamon 
20 minutes. Dip peaches quickly in 
hot water and rub off the fur with a 
crash towel. Stick two cloves into 
each peach. Put into syrup and cook 
until soft using half of the peaches at 


COLD DRINKS | 


HEN one is hot and thirsty on a 

sweltering day there is a reason 

why your system craves the 
cool and refreshing drinks. This is 
because the body throws off a tremen- 
dous amount of moisture, which must 
be replenished. But it is by no means 
essential that a drink be iced. One 
that has been merely chilled is not 
only more enjoyable, but will perform 
its mission in the body more readily, 
because in every case it must be at 
least body heat before being absorbed. 


Then, too, all drinks should be 
supped slowly, not gulped, because Na- 
ture can care for only so much at a 
time and “gulping” through overtax- 
ing the stomach, is liable to cause in- 
digestion. 

The most cooling drinks are those 
containing fruit juices, either singly 
or in combination with other juices, 
or with tea. 

Too much sugar must not be added 
as it spoils the flavor of the fruit and 
is also a heat producer. 

Imagination and originality can play 
an important part in the making of in- 
teresting drinks. 

Whereas recipes are always splen- 
did guides they may often be modified 
to suit the season, the cost of fruits 
and the contents of the ice-box. There 
may be left over some cherries, a dish 
of raspberries and possibly a prune or 
two, or some cooked figs or rhubarb, 
either cooked or raw. -In they may 
go, all together, with as much water 
as common sense may dictate, be 
stewed till tender, sweetened a little 
more than for plain sauce, straiwed, 
chilled and served with the addétion 
of a little lemon juice and chilled or 
charged water. 

Then again we may not have any 
leftovers and so it is a good plan to 
have a good selection of juice on hand. 
Apple juice, grape, loganberry, pine- 
apple, with a bottle of lime juice for 
blending, together with some orange 
and lemon syrup, make a good selec- 
tion. 

Plain chilled tea is a delicious sum- 
mer drink if well made and not al- 
lowed to stand too long on the leaves. 


One recipe for making: Measure 
out six teaspoonfuls of good tea into 
a hot pitcher. Pour over a quart of 
boiling water, cover and let stand 
from five to eight minutes, as it should 
be stronger than when served hot. 
Strain it on a teaspoon of whole 
cloves, if the flavor is liked, and add a 
thin slice of lemon, or use a few sprigs 
of mint. Sweeten to taste. 

Chilled coffee is also very delicious. 
It must be made a little stronger, 
blended with a little cream and sweet- 
ened to taste. May be served with or 
without whipped cream. A little pow- 
dered cinnamon added on a whipped 
cream, or a drop or two of rose ex- 
tract, give it a delightful flavor. 


GincER Pop 


2 quarts water. 

3 lemons. 

2 ounces lump ginger. 

1 pound sugar. 

1 tablespoon of yeast or 2 yeast 
cakes. . 

Slice the lemons and pound up the 
ginger. Bruise together and put all 
in the water for three-quarters of an 
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a time. 
stone cover. 
and pour over peaches. 
pickled in the same way. 


PEAR AND APPLE CONSERVE 


9 hard pears. 
1% lemons. 
% pint water. Sugar. 

Pare, quarter and core the p 
Pare apples, core and cut crosswis' 
in one-half inch slices. Grate the rin) 
of the lemons and add the juice t| 
the water. Cut ginger in small pieces 
For every pound of fruit allow z 
4 


Place in a stone jar wi P 
Cook syrup until thie 
Pears ar 


pound of sugar. 

Boil sugar and water to a syrup, at 
the rest of the ingredients and boi 
3 to 4 hours, or until thick and clear 
Place in cans or glasses and coy 
well. b 


od 


hour. Then strain and make up th 
quantity to four quarts with hot water 
When nearly cold add the yeast mixe 
with a little of the solution. Then sti 
all together. Cover the pan and le 
stand until morning, then bottle an 
tie down with a string. This will bh 
ready for use in twenty-four hour.., 


LeMoN FRAPPE \ , 


1 dozen lemons. 
1 pint cold tea. 
3 oranges. 
1% pounds sugar. 
1 bottle Maraschino cherries. 


Make tea by steeping one heaping 
teaspoon of tea. Add sugar boiled tc 
a syrup. Add any fruit juice you pre 
fer. Fill up with chopped ice. ¥ 


UNTERMENTED GRAPE JUICE 


Cover the grapes well with water sc 
as not to allow them to boil to a jelly, 
Boil twenty minutes. Strain thor 
oughly in a jelly bag. To each quart 
of juice add three-fourths of a pound 


of sugar. Boil 15 minutes. Bottl 
while hot. i 
PUNCH FOR SIxtTy 
2 dozen lemons. 
1 can grated pineapple. 
9 oranges. _ 
2% quarts water. a 
5 pounds of sugar. a 


Cook water and sugar to make a 
syrup. Let cool and then add other 
ingredients. Cherries may be added, 


SUGGESTIONS ror SANDWICH FILLines 


Ham, chicken or veal, minced fine, 
seasoned and mixed with cream or 
salad dressing. Hard cooked eggs may 
be added. 2) 


oom 
Cottage cheese, plain or mixed with 
chopped pimentoes, olives or nuts. b 
Grated cheese, minced green pepper 
and cream. *. 
Raisins, nuts, dates and figs, ground 
and mixed with fruit juice. ‘ 
Sardines, salmon, etc., boned, sea- 
soned with paprika and lemon juice, 
or mixed with salad dressing. ‘3 
Hard cooked eggs, chopped, m re 
with grated cheese, butter and Mg 
gar. Use rye bread with this filling. | 
Salted peanuts, ground fine and 
mixed with cream or salad dressing. 
Dates ground and rubbed to a past 
with orange juice. Good served wit! 
cocoa. 
Thin slices of tender meat, veal 
beef, pork or chicken. 


“Love & Sympathy § 


Truly Expressed by 


Flowers or Emblems 


from 


DULUTH FLORAL CO., — 
Duluth, Minn. 
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Y ASSOCIATING farming and the 
| live stock industry with lumber- 
ing the R. Connor Company of 
arshfield, and the Connor Lumber 
Land Company of Laona, Wiscon- 
o, have been removing thousands of 
res of timber economically and at 
e same time substituting highly de- 
sloped agricultural products, pure 
fed farm animals and live stock for 
‘e virgin forests removed. 

At Auburndale, Wisconsin, the Con- 
r Company has one of the largest 
a best equipped and stocked farms 
| the state of Wisconsin, and at La- 
a the company has under develop- 
ant an even larger farm project and 
e that is destined to be a great dem- 
stration farm midst the cutover 
ads of the Lake Superior region. 
The R. Connor Company farm situ- 
ed at Auburndale, Wis., was estab- 
‘hed back in the eighties. It was 
veloped from the cut-over land of 
le R. Connor Com- 
ny, one of the 
rgest lumbering 
meerns in the 
ate. The motive 
t having a farm 
connection with 
eir lumber indus- 
y was to raise as 
ach produce as 
‘ssible for their 
m use, and to 
eed and raise 
lrses and cattle 
{> the same pur- 


} 


3e. 

ey the R. Con- 
ir Company farm 
; Auburndale com- 
ises over 1,250 
res, over 900 of 
lich are under 
2 plow. Through 
2 tireless effort 
W. D. Connor, 
ssident, and Ma- 
’R. Connor, vice 
ssident of the 
(upany, the farm 
ls grown to be 
(2 of the largest 
41 most impor- 


impany has made 
aspecialty of rais- 
: Shire horses 

their woods 
irk, and has been 


At present 
have about 
ehteen head of 
\l-blood Shires 
1 about seventy- 
> head of grades, 


) 
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OF the Cloverland Magazine 


Along the northern rim of the Great Lakes Basin—across the states of 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin—there is a great belt of undeveloped land, 

A few years ago it was considered worthless—just stump land, no longer 
good for lumbering, and therefore useless. Today this area is recognized as 
the greatest frontier America has yet offered her people. 

Clover is indigenous—therefore this country has been called ‘‘Clover- 
land’’; but every other crop, native to the north-temperate zone, and every 
form of live stock, has been made to thrive in this new country. 

Today there are many settlers, many fine farms, many thriving towns, 
and wonderful cattle and sheep ranches. There is room, on some 30,000,000 
acres, for thousands of additional men and women, some of whdm will surely 
achieve unusual success, and perhaps fortunes. 

The Magazine is convinced that the Cloverland country has more real 
opportunities for farmer, rancher and business man than any other section 
of the United States today. But these opportunities must be carefully and 
soundly handled. 

On the following pages you will find articles relating to this great cut- 
over country, known as “Cloverland.’’ They are written by men who already 
live in the country, and who know it. The Magazine does not assume re- 
sponsibility for all of the views or expressions included in these articles, 
recognizing that sometimes as individual experiences though truthfully set 
forth, may not be applicable to every other similar situation. However, the 
Magazine accepts statements only from men of standing and responsibility 


and believes therefore, that the following pages fairly reflect the conditions ! 


and probabilities of the North Country—‘“Cloverland,”’ 


Substituting Agriculture for Forest Wealth 


colts and older horses. These horses 
are considered to be the best lot of 
logging horses in the country. In ad- 
dition to this number there are about 
eighty head of horses at Laona, and 
about fifty head at Stratford, working 
on the operations of the Connor Com- 
pany at these two’ places. A great 
many of them are summered at Au- 
burndale. 


The Connor Company farm has had 
a great deal of success in raising pure 
bred Shire horses for show. At present 
the company has a five-year old mare 
raised on the farm which was grand 
champion at Iowa State Fair in 1917, 
and second in her class at the Inter- 
national that same year. They also 
own a fine herd of pure bred Short- 
horn cattle and a fine lot of pure bred 
Yorkshire hogs. The Connor Com- 
pany has made a policy of selling their 
blooded stock at reasonable prices and 
is always pleased to have buyers 
come to the farm 


to see what is to 
be had. 

The principal 
crops are hay, oats, 
barley and _ corn. 
The farm is located 
in the heart of Wis- 
consin’s famous 
clover and dairy 
belt; the soil is the 
finest. Each year 
enough corn is 
raised to fill three 
silos. This year 
the corn yield was 
most remarkable. 
All of the corn rip- 
ened. 1 


The Connor Lum- 
ber & Land Com- 
pany was organized 
in 1898, with Mr. 
W. D. Connor as its 
president, and »Ma- 
jor R. Connor as 
president. The 
mills are located at 
Laona, Wis., and 
the company is 
closely allied with 
the R. Connor Com- 
pany at Marshfield. 

At Laona, as at 
Auburndale, Mr. 
Connor is carrying 
out his idea of op- 
erating a farm 
along with the lum- 
ber industry. An 
ideal location one 
and one-half miles 
west of town was 
chosen, comprising 
an acreage of cut- 


These Stables of Prize Horses Tell_a Story of Marvelous Development on the Cut-over Lands of Cloverland 


over land of over 
(Continued on p. 42) 
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The Land Clearing Train in Northern 


W Eb 
YO 


All we ask of any experienced stock- 
man or farmer is a clean record, pos- 
sessing ambition and the energy to go 
forward. If you have these requisites 
write to us and we will give you a 
choice location on some of our best 
cut-over land on terms and condi- 
tions that will enable you to make a 
success if you have the right kind of 


stuff in you. 


Write to Us 


Tell us about the size acreage you 
want, what you want to do with it, 
whether you now possess any stock— 
beef -cattle; 
swine, and horses—whether you have 


dairy cows, sheep or 
any farm implements and tools, and 
give us one or two references. 


We Will Do the Rest 


We have thousands of acres of good, 
hardwood cut-over land, watered 
with clear streams and lakes, with 
an abundance of grass and clover 
going to waste each year. There are 
We own the 
land and make terms and arrange- 


no commissions to pay. 


ments with each purchaser to suit his 
needs, and give aid in establishing 
credit and banking 


Tell us frankly what you want. All 


connections. 


correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
Or 
GEORGE H.HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 


GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


Minnesota 
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(Continued from page 11) 


enriched the soil and made it ready 
for high production. Then follows the 
question of what crops to sow. The 
answer to this is found in the neces- 
sities of the individual farmer. If he 
needs cash, he will sow potatoes. If 
he needs forage, he will sow oats, pos- 
sibly. 

This system has been found to be 
highly satisfactory and has been 
worked out accurately as to costs with 
the result that the expense is known 
to be one-third less than under the 
forced system. 

Both in minor and major points, 
therefore, the land-clearing train 
proved highly educational. 

The demonstrations were attended 
by not less than 10,000. Twenty-four 
demonstrations were given and the 
average attendance was something 
like 500.- A great many more would 
have been present at many places had 


it not been for heavy rains and j 
some places almost impassable road 
From three to five acres were clear 
at each stop making a total of pe 
haps 100 acres in all that were actua 
ly cleared. At $50 an acre for clea 
ing, this increased the value of ° 
lands cleared about $5,000, w 
would cover the cost of operating th 
train, exclusive of the costs of th 
companies represented as co-operate 
and the costs of transporting tl 
equipment and men. This was ni 
paid for by the men on whose farn 
the work was done, nor was it pail 
for out of the taxes of the state | 
was contributed by the business 
organizations of the Twin Cities. 
only item which would come out. 
the funds received by taxes was f 
small portion going into the sala 
of the men from the university y 
gave their time to the enterprise. 


f 


The Kind of Stumps the Modern Stump Puller will Remove. A Small Chal 
of Dynamite is Sometimes Used After the Stump is Pulled to Break It Up 
Make It More Easily Skidded to the Pile. 


Business Streams Overflowing 


IFFICULTY in securing fabricat- 

ed products and equipment of 

every sort, traceable right back 
through the factory, even to the source 
of the raw material, is seriously affect- 
ing practically every line of business 
in Michigan, according to a very en- 
lightening bulletin sent to employees 
of the Michigan State Telephone Com- 
pany by President Franz C. Kuhn. In 
an accompanying letter Judge Kuhn 
dwells upon the necessity for conser- 
vation of all material in view of the 
serious conditions facing the nation’s 
industries. 

The bulletin calls attention to the 
fact that the telephone company faces 
the same conditions as does the hard- 
ware merchant, the drygoods man and 
the automobile manufacturer. 

It is estimated that, in spite of 
greatly increased prices and demand, 
the average falling off of production 
has been 35 per cent. Never has the 
present demand for manufactured 
goods, for railroad or telephone ser- 
vice, for every product of human en- 
deavor been equalled, the bulletin 
says, and the result is that the enthu- 
siastic telephone man, who is anxious 
to fill all orders for new service, can- 
not make prompt installations. 

Commenting on the situation the 
bulletin says: “The streams of busi- 
ness, after being dammed up during 
the war period, have overflowed their 
banks. The whole country is flooded 
with business and the flood is con- 
stantly finding new and unexpected 
channels. The flow of business has 
been interrupted by political uncer- 


has been put on the means of trans 
portation and communication. 


“The Bell system is larger 


increased demands. It is building 
over the map, building plants an 
building up its force of men and W 
men. ; = 
“New central offices are needed, 
new switchboards, new relays, 
distributing boards, new cond 
new cables, new manholes, new 
lines, new equipment of every 
Thousands of miles of cable mus 
laid and spliced, thousands of n 
of wire must be strung, uncounted 
millions of joints must be soldered 
make perfect electrical connections 
new central office equipment. 
whole country is teeming with 
construction, covering every mec 
cal process from the factory pro 
tion to the installation of the subs 
er’s station. Rapid work is 
done, but everybody naturally Wal 
it to be more rapid. | 
“It is safe to say that no other in 
dustry has been more forehanded 
providing for emergencies than 1 
Bell system, and. yet day after 
the mails bring reports of bro | 
promises, and materials vitally ne | 
sary to the work of construction are 
delayed, and it appears to be nobod 
fault.” £ 
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Sheep and Dynamite an Unbeatable Combination 


Northern Minnesota 


That Produces Big Results 


) be aati: _s HEEP and dynamite handled in conjunction with one another 
is the way the Western sheep rancher in Northern Minne- 
sota is setting about to get the greatest return from the lands he 


has taken up. The pictures tell the story. 


THE PLAN OF OPERAT 


From 90 to 120 days during the winter feed must be pro- 
vided.. The right way to provide that feed is to grow it on the 
ranch. The top panel illustrates the best and quickest method 

* of getting the land in shape for cultivation. plow follows 
the clearing, as illustrated in the second picture; the result is 


shown in the third illustration. The pulse quickened, wonder- 


ful field of that Northern Minnesota ‘‘weed”—-CLOVER. No- 
where is finer or is greater yield to the acre produced. 

While the land clearing and seeding has been going on, 
sheep have been grazing on various sections of the uncultivated 
land; besides taking on weight the sheep have made ready the 

tne 


land for easy clearing. The dynamite moves in and th sheep 
move on to another section. So the work progresses until 
sufficient land is under cultivation to produce sufficient hay, 
roots and other crops as desired to winter successfully. The 
entire job of clearing may be done in one year or a number of 
years to suit the individual desire. 

THE RESULTS 

4. The development of a permanent ranch in a dependable 
country. 

2. Or ultimately the dividing up of large tracts that can be 
acquired at very low prices, at present, into smaller tracts f 
intense cultivation and dairy farming; the land at that time de- 
manding good prices at a most satisfying advance, 

3. The value of both cleared and uncleared lands are in- 
creased, at least, twice over the money invested. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA IS DEPENDABLE 


We have several desirable tracts,, and follow a very liberal 
policy in assisting in the development of these lands. We 


would be glad to tell you more about these lands—write us, 


tl 


Cloquet Lumber Co. Northern Lumber Co. Johnson & Wentworth Lumber Co. 
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250,000 Acres | 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


HomOndLD, | 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


4 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


_ His Stock in Trade 4 


(Continued from page 14) 


and if Mitchell elected to horn his 
way in it was a hundred-to-one shot 
that he’d have to give up solid foods 
for a month or more and take his 
nourishment through a glass tube. 

Nor were the young man’s troubles 
confined to the office. Miss Harris, 
it seemed, had seen him with a dif- 
ferent lady each night she and Mr. 
Gross had been out, and had drawn 
her own conclusions, so, therefore, 
when he tried to talk to her she 
flared up and called him a dissipated 
roue, and threatened to have the head 
bookkeeper give him a thrashing if 
he dared to accost her again. 

Now the various apartments where 
Mitchell had been calling, these past 
months, were opulently furnished with 
gifts from the representatives of the 
various railway supply houses of the 
city, each article being cunningly de- 
signed to cement in the mind of the 
owner a source of supply which, cou- 
pled with price and delivery, would 
make for good sales service. He was 
greatly surprised one day to receive 
a brass library lamp from the Santa 
Fe the initial destination of which 
had evidently been changed. Then 
came a mission hall-clock in the orig- 
inal package, redirected in the hand 
of Miss Gratz, of the C. & E. I., and 
one day the office-boy from the Lack- 
awanna brought him a smoking-set 
for which Miss Phoebe Snow had no 
use. Gifts like these piled up rapid- 
ly, many of them bearing witness to 
the fact that their consignment orig- 
inated from Mitchell’s very rivals in 
the railroad trade. Judging from the 
quantity of stuff that ricocheted from 
the Santa Fe it was Miss Dunlap’s 
evident desire to present him with a 
whole housekeeping equipment as 
quickly as possible. Louis’ desk be- 
came loaded with ornaments, his room 
at Mrs. Green’s became filled with 
nearly Wedgwood vases, candlesticks, 
and other bric-a-brac. He acquired 
six mission hall-clocks, a row of tab- 
orets stood outside of his door like 
Turkish sentinels, and his collection 
of ash-receivers was the best in Chi- 
cago. 

Miss Harris continued to ignore 
him, however, and he learned with a 
jealous pang that she was giving Mr. 
Gross a gratuitous course of facial 
massage and scalp treatments. No 
longer did Mitchell entertain his 
trade; they entertained him. They 
tried to help him save his money, and 
every evening lfe was forced to battle 
for his freedom. 

In desperation he finally went to 
Murphy begging quick promotion to a 
traveling position, but the Sales Man- 
ager told him there was no chance 
before the first of the year, then asked 
him why he had lost his grip on the 
Lackawanna business. 

As a matter of fact, since Miss 
Phoebe’s rate clerk had declared him- 
self Mitchell had slipped a few 
Wednesday nights, trusting to hold 
the Lackawanna trade by virtue of 
his past performances, but he realized 
in the light of Murphy’s catechism 
that eternal visiting is the price of 
safety. He sighed, therefore, and 
called up the lady, then apprehensive- 
ly made a date. 

That visit issued in disaster, as he 
had feared. The.rate clerk, gifted 
with some subtle second sight, had 
divined his treachery and was wait- 
ing. He came to meet the caller glad- 
ly, like a paladin. Louis strove to 
disarm the big brute by the power of 
the human eye, then when that did 
not work he explained, politely, earn- 
estly, that his weekly calls were but 
part and parcel of his business, and 
that there was nothing in his mind so 
remote as thoughts of matrimony. 
But the rate clerk was a stolid, a sus- 
picious person, and he was gnawed 
by a low and common jealousy. Rea- 
son failing, they came together, amal- 
gamating like two drops of quicksil- 
ver. 

On the following morning Mitchell 
explained to Mr. Comer that in step- 
ping out of the bathtub he had slipped 
and wrenched both shoulders, then 
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while passing through the dark hal | 
had put his face into mourning by | 
colliding with an open door. Hs 
ankles he had sprained on the way 
down-town. : 


About nine-thirty Miss Dunlap called 
up, but not to leave an order. When 
she had finally rung off Louis looked 
dazedly at the wire to see if the insu- 
lation had melted. It seemed impossi- 
ble that rubber and gutta-percha could | — 
withstand such heat as had come siz- — 
zling from the Santa Fe. From what. 
the lady had said it required no great 
inductive powers to reason that the | 
rate clerk had told all. Coming vic- 
torious to Miss Lackawanna’s door to | 
have his knuckles collodionized he had 
made known in coarse, triumphant lane 
guage the base‘commercialism of his 
rival. 4 

The result had been that Phoebe 
arose in her wrath. Just to verify the | 
story she had ealled up the other rail- 
road offices this morning, and the hid-— 
eous truth had come out. It had come H 
out like a herd of jack-rabbits ahead of 
a hound. Miss Dunlap was shouting © 
mad, but Phoebe herself, when she 
called up, was indignant in a mean, 
sarcastic manner that hurt. The North- 
western rang Mitchell to say good-by | 
forever and to hope his nose was brok- — 
en; the Big Four promised that her 
brother, who was a puddler in them! 
South Chicago steel mills, would run 
in and finish the rate clerk’s job; Miss — 
Gratz, of the C. & E. I., was tearfully _ 
plaintive and, being German, spoke of 
suicide. Of course all business rela- 
tions with these offices were at an end. 

During that whole day but one 
*phone order came, and that was from 
Miss Monon. Mitchell had been steel- — 
ing himself to hear from her, but it 
seemed that she took the whole thing — 
as rather a good joke. She told him 
she had known all the time why he 
came to see her, and when he remind- 
ed her that it was Thursday she invit- 
ed him to call if he thought it worth 
while. 

When he saw Miss Harris at supper- 
time and undertook to explain his 
black eyes she assured him coldly that 
he and his ebony gig-lamps matteéred 
nothing in her young life, as evidence 
of which she flashed a magnificent 
three-quarter carat diamond solitaire 
on her third finger. She and Mr. Gross _ 
expected to be married inside of two 
af three years if all went well, she told : ] 

im. 

At eight o’clock, disguised behind a 
pair of blue goggles, Louis headed for 
Miss Monon’s door, glad that the cozy 
corner was so dimly lighted. When he ~ 
arrived she bathed his battle-scarred 
features with hamamleis, which is just 
the same as Pond’s Extract, but doesn’t 
cost so much, and told him the other — 
girls had acted foolishly. She was a 
very sweet and gentle with him and 
young Mitchell, imperfect as was his 
vision, saw something in her he had 
never seen before. 


(Continued on page 40) 


FARM 
LANDS 


I am a farmer myself, work a 
1,200-acre farm each year, so I 
know what farming land is. I 
know what a farmer wants. I 
have a large acreage of unim- 
proved farm land for-sale and 


guarantee satisfaction. ry 


Write to me. 


J. W. Weston 


Proprietor, 


Oak Ridge Dairy 
WAKEFIELD, MICHIGAN 


1 
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l Real Plan to Aid Settlers. 


Investigate! Read Our Plan. Investigate! 


We have set aside a fund to help you clear the land or have a portion cleared and under plow 
if you want it. \ 


| WE ELIMINATE THE FIRST FEW YEARS OF HARDSHIP. | 


We provide a residence and farm buildings, horses, cows, sheep, pigs, chickens—everything 
needed to settle right down and go to work to make the land and live stock pay for your farm home, 
if you want to start this way. Or, we will sell you the unimproved land if you prefer to do all of 
your own clearing, build and stock your own place. All deals on easy, long-time payments. 


We have three classes of land—first class, medium, and second class. You pay for the | | 
CLASS of land, and not a big price for poor land. 


We give you expert advice in agriculture and live stock production free, in order to help you 
avoid mistakes and succeed in the shortest possible time. The more we can help you pay out the 
quicker our money is returned and the sooner you will have that coveted possession—a farm home 
of your own. This is good business for both of us. 


RANCH LAND 


We have thousands of acres of splendid grazing land with plenty of fresh water streams and 
lakes and ample sections of good farm land for raising winter feed. This land is cheap and we 
will make it to the advantage of the larger live stock operators to obtain one of these dependable 
ranges. These tracts in 1,000 and 5,000 acres solid blocks. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 
|| . A POSTCARD WILL BRING IT 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 309 Caswell Block, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


| 
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panies were the first to bring cattle to tts cut- 
and successful 


and carry on profitable 
grazing tn Cloverland. 


Y47E offer the western 
‘" grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
ae in Cloverland; 
2S 50 00 in Northern Mich- 

Hee 50,06 )0 in Florence 
est Counties, 
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Over | a 
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Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


]J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W2Welis, President 
DUNBAR, WIS. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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A Swing Around the Circle at Fair Time 


(Continued from page 10) 


been decided upon. Since D. C. Mc- 
Millan, manager of the state experi- 
ment farm at Chatham, is.the newly 
elected president, it is assumed that 
the experts from the state college 
will assist in arranging the program. 
This ought to, be a record-breaker. 
The state farm will no doubt bring 
forth a number of decidedly interest- 
ing exhibits. 

At this point two possible routes 
are opened up. To proceed eastward, 
through Luce, Schoolcraft, Mackinac 
and Chippewa Counties, or to double 
back, proceeding westward, along 
Route No. 15, through Marquette to 
the Copper Country. Since a greater 
number of fairs are planned for the 
latter route we will cover that first. 

By just jogging along comfortably, 
after the last day -of the fair at Chat- 
ham, the motorist would find that by 
hugging the right hand side of the 
road he might conveniently avoid the 
almost steady stream of farmers’ wag- 
ons and ‘“‘flivvers’” on their way to the 
fair at “‘The Queen City of the North,” 
the dates here being Sept. 21, 22 and 
23. Here the three cities of Ishpem- 
ing, Negaunee and Marquette co-op- 
erate in one of the biggest fairs held 
throughout Cloverland. Racing events 
are a distinct feature, Dr. A. W. Dead- 
man, of Marquette, being in charge 
of the events this year as secretary 
and manager of the Upper Peninsula 
Horse Racing Circuit. 


We predict the Marquette fair will 
hold you until Sept. 28, the last day, 
and by starting out from Marquette 
on the morning of the 23rd, the mo- 
torist, by noon of that day, could jog 
into the first day’s doings at Baraga, 
in Baraga DOMES: The Baraga fair 
dates are Sept. 23, 24 and 25. Baraga 
reports big plans for this year’s event. 
Over 1,500 entries featured last year’s 
fair. 

Then, on to Houghton and the Cop- 
per Country. Three days’ grace are 
allowed to recover from the Baraga 
County fair, for the Houghton event 
opens Sept. 28, continuing through 
Oct. 2. Last year’s premiums exceed- 
ed $2,078, with approximately $1,600 
paid for attractions. Fair property 
to the value of $16,000 has been pur- 
chased and paid for, including five 
good-size buildings. Over $8,000 :s 
planned for expenditures this year. 

It might be a good idea to fill in the 
time between the Baraga event and 
Houghton’s fair by journeying straight 
on through to the “tip of Cloverland” 
—Keweenaw County, where the fair 
will be held this year from the 25th 
to the 28th of September. The Ke- 
weenaw Agricultural Society is in 
charge of the event, and a number of 
distinct features are being arranged. 
Among them is a mineral exhibit, 
showing drills in operation, shaft con- 
struction and models of the latest im- 
proved mining machinery. It is a 
feature which will not be duplicated 
or copied by any other fair in Clover- 
land. A natural woods exhibit will 


WHAT THE 


L Stephenson Gonipate Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 7 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


—Choice of 400,000 acres of land at pricey ranging from $20 to $30 an acre 


for cut-over land. 


—A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and cen- © 
tral Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the inch »dvertised wheat 


belt of Canada. 


—A variety of soils fit for all crops: grown in ‘the north temperate zone. 
—Good roads, good ‘schools, good water and climate. 
—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities for 


niuch of their food. 


—Raliroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride.for farm 
products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of Indiana, Illinois 


and Iowa. 


Fruit, Dairying and Live Stock, 
Truck Gardening, Grains, 
Root Crope 


AT a RR RN I Se 
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also be a specialty display at the Ke 
weenaw fair. 

The dates throughout the eastern) 
portion of Cloverland are somewhat 
scattered. Nevertheless, by a little 
sandwiching between the events in the) 
western section, the fairs of Lu 
Schoolcraft, Mackinac and Chippew 
Counties might be included. 

Luce County is hard at work for 
what is planned to be a record-breaker 
for that section. The county officials 
are co-operating with the farmers and 
urging an excellent display for the 
fall event. Here boys and girls’ club 
work is also a feature, and displays 
will be worked out in connecting wi h 
this phase of the work, 

Mackinac County is “coming out’ 
with a new race track as the leading 
feature for its 1920 fair. Racing will 
be one of the chief attractions, accord: 
ing to present plans, Mackinac being 
in the circuit with Newberry, Sault 
Ste. Marie and Pickford. 

Oct. 7 and 8 are the dates of the 
Chippewa County fair at the extreme 
eastern end of the peninsula. It will 
be Chippewa’s fifteenth annual fair 
and will feature live stock of all kinds, 
as well as farm products and equip- 
ment. Chippewa also maintains twe 
other fairs, at Pickford and Stalwart 
both hustling farming communities, 
Premiums amounting to approximately 
$8,000 have already been subscribed 
Over 10,000 persons attended the Chip 
1ewa County fair last year, and a ree 
ord of from 15,000 to 20,000 is looked 
for this fall. 

Dr. A. W. Deadman, of Marquette 
secretary and manager of the Uppe 
Peninsula Racing Circuit, is the lea¢ 
ing light in the movement to restore 
horse-racing to its former place of pop= 
ularity among the “fair fans.’ Dr 
Deadman, with other racing devotees 
is hard at work in an effort to fore 
down the almost prohibitive rates 
which it is claimed the railroads have) 
imposed upon race-horse transport 
tion. The action of the railroads 
boosting transportation rates on ra 
ing animals, Dr. Deadman declare 
has contributed more than any othe 
feature to the scarcity of good racing| 
events among the Upper Michiga 
fairs today. 

It is likely, too, that carnival comp) 
panies and other forms of amuseme: 
will occupy a prominent place in Clo-| 
erland’s fairs this year. It has been 
proven that this kind of entertain-: 
ment draws a good portion of the aye 
age fair crowd. The “hurdy gurdy 
and merry-go-round add a sort of @ 
citement and fascination to the fai 
atmosphere which no other featur 
can give—and they are destined 
play important parts in bringing 0} 
the crowds for Upper Michigan’s 192 
fairs. S| 

So, all considered, “there’s a D 3 
time ahead for the fall tourist to Cl 
verland—a big time for “pa,” “mé 
and the kids as well, whether “pa” | 
a farmer, a banker, a doctor or a 
er. Plan your trip to take in the 
verland fairs. 
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—An unsurpassed fruit country, pro-- 
tected by 1,000 miles of shore line along 
Lakes Michigan and Superior—a prac- 
tical insurance against frost damage. 
A choice of five lines” of farming. 


\ 
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CLOVERLAND FAIRS 


For the Farmer, the Mining Man, the Lumberman, the Manufacturer, 
the Housewife, the Boy and Girl—for Red-blooded Men and Women 
in Every Walk of Life—the County Fair Holds a World of Interest. 
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It is a singular circumstance, but true, that the dates for the various events are arranged 
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pm to permit an automobile trip through Cloverland, taking in almost every fair. Ke 
= There will be agricultural displays, mining, lumbering, wood-working and other features = 
DB} = which are carried out in Cloverland. s 
= There will be economics displays for the women, and the same for boys and girls. = 
ZI There will be horse racing, auto and motorcycle racing, carnival shows and other out- iS 
= ‘side attractions. = 
= Cloverland’s fairs are for old and young alike—for the expert professional and the 2 
|} = mildly curious. ¢ ie 
| It is a big “get-together’’ time for both country and city folk. = 
ip} -—«iIt is the farmer’s one holiday a year—and at a time when the crops are in and the heav- & 
|= iest work is done. = 
iB It is an annual conference of farmers, manufacturers, dairymen and of all classes and x 
= trades, when one learns the work of the other and thus improves his own usefulness and = 
{= adds greater efficiency to his own job. = 
| Ize 
= HOW TO GET THERE = 
IB Write The Upper Peninsula Development Bureau z 
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We Want Settlers in Gogebic Co., Mich. 


This county is making settlement of the land a part of its official busi- 
ness, and all settlers are directed to the County Agricultural Agent, whose 
expert services are to be hand free of charge in approving land selections, 
advice as to clearing, crops, cultivation, live stock growing and dairying. 

The big iron mining district of Ironwood affords immediate market for 


all farm products at profitable prices. 


A mining community is a consuming 


community and is always willing to pay good prices for good farm produce. 
There is no better opportunity anywhere in the country today to enjoy 
quick and satisfactory returns from the farm, especially if you have a few 


dairy cows and chickens. 


There are thousands of acres of good farming land in Gogebic County 


that may be purchased at very low prices and on easy payments. 


There are 


good roads and intersecting roads which afford easy access to market, and 
splendid railroad facilities for shipping. There are good schools throughout 
the county, and churches that supply a social need not always available in 


more sparsely settled regions. 


There are large tracts of standing timber adjacent to the cut-over land 


which may be purchased. 


Gogebic County has all the natural resources—mining, timber, agri- 
cultural land. Could you ask for a better combination in seeking a profit- 


able farm home? 


FOR DETAIL INFORMATION WRITE TO 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural Agent, 


IRONWOOD 


MICHIGAN 


,, 
f 


Ranches Ranges 
Farms 


Any acreage you want 
Any easy terms you want 
Any way you want to buy 
Any kind of land yor want 


The County Board of Supervisors of Iron County, Wisconsin, 
wants practical stockmen to take up large ranches in their 
county, and will aid them in locating and financing. 


The County Board of Supervisors of Iron County, Wisconsin, 
wants experienced farmers to take up small or large acre- 
ages of the best hardwood land in the cut-over country, and 
develop them into paying live stock farms. The Board will 
help them find a good location close to local markets, on 
good roads and with railroad facilities. 


Ranches $10 An Acre, 
Farm Lands, $10 to $20 An Acre, 


Ranges Free for Season. 


DANIEL REID 


Chairman County Board of Supervisors, 


HURLEY, WISCONSIN 


Aug.30 to t Ancle 


sive will pres 
'e 


State has to offer in 


Life Stock, Agriculture 


and Allied Industries , 


OneWis 5 Count 
alone will eexid over 400 
Cesar Champ nice 
pionsy « 


TheWisconsin State Fair aims at 


lienienional vecults: 


Dont Miss It! 


Send for a Oliver E. 
Prouien | Book Secretaey Sete 
for 1920 Milwaukee 


FLORENCE COUNTY, 


WISCONSIN LANDS 


for sheep and cattle ranches, in 
tracts of 320 acres up to 5,000 
acres. For full particulars, write 


PETER McGOVERN LAND CO., Florence, Wis. 
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His Stock in Trad 
(Continued from page 36) 


A week went by, during which {| 
seemed that all the railroads excep 
the Monon had suddenly gone out o 
business. It was as if a strike ha. 
been declared. Another week passe 
and Mitchell’s sales were scarcel 
ticeable, so Mr. Comer called him 
ask: 

“Is your ’phone disconnected?” 

“No, sine { 

“Do you know the price of ow 
goods?” 

eS; Sita 

“Don’t you sleep well at home?” 

‘Ves. Sirsa 

“Then what has become of thoy 
pick-ups?” 4 

“IT seem to have lost—my trade,” 

“Your ‘trade!’ Bah! Young mar 
you’ve been dissipating. That exp 
account turned your head. You’ve 
blowing in our money on your friend 
and you’ve let your customers go, yj 
you can’t hold the railroad busines 
we'll get some fellow who can. Cut ou 
your sewing-circle wine suppers 
your box parties to the North § 
debutantes and get busy. 


O 


. 
LD 


and Mitchell told Miss Monon so 
Thursday came around. 


road and what it meant to him, 
then he told her that beginning 
day he’d have to hunt a new be 
twelve dollars per. She was very qui 
very sympathetic—so sympathetie 
fact, that he told her some other thin 
which no young man on a diminish 
salary should tell. She said little 
the moment, but she did considera 
thinking, and she got busy on 
*phone early the next morning, 
first number she called was the S 
Fe’s. When she had finished talk 
with Miss Dunlap that hempen-haij 
sentimentalist was dabbing her ey 
with her handkerchief and bloy 
her nose, assuring Miss Monon, a 
time, that she was a dear and th 
was all right now that she knew 
truth. Miss Monon blushed pre 
thanked her, and confessed that 
had felt it coming on for some tin 
Thereupon they took turns calling | 
others, from the Big Four to the 4 
EK. I., with the result that Mitchell’s 
wire began to heat up. na 

Phoebe Snow called him to say thé 
she hadn’t meant what she said, that 
he was a good old scout, and that the 
rate clerk was sorry. also, and wanted 
to stand treat for a Dutch lunch, Th 
she left an order for a ton and a hi 
of engine bolts. 

Miss Gratz cried a little when she 
heard Mitchell’s voice and told him to 
make his own price on forty kegs of 
washers and suit himself about de 
livery. . 

Miss Dunlap confessed that it was 
her pride which had spoken, and, any 
how, she knew altogether too much 
about marriage to take another chance 
She’d rather have one man friend 
three husbands. 

One by one the flock returned, 
Saturday night Mitchell sent 
pounds of chocolates and a sheaf 
red roses to the one who had mad 
all come out right. He got his s 
of business after ‘that, and when 
holidays came they brought him 
promotion. 


Murphy, who knew most of the fi 
was the first to congratulate 
“Jove!” he said, “that little Mon 
lady saved your bacon, didn’t she? 
the way, you never told me what 
name was.” 


Mitchell now. We were married ye 
terday and—all the roads were ré 
sented at the wedding.” 


THE END 


Good farm horses are in greater de 
mand now than at any time in hist 
It is an opportune time to breed 
raise draft horses, as there is lil 
likelihood of the market declin 
within the next decade, if ever. — 
demand is in the city as well as in 
country. 
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“CRACO” 


What does it stand for? 


It stands for all that is best in live 
stock commission service because 
it stands for 


Clay 
Robinson 


And 
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Sales that Suit, Purchases that Please 
Service that Satisfies 


CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. | 


1 


CHICAGO . KANSAS CITY SOUTH OMAHA EAST ST. LOUIS 
DENVER SOUTH ST. PAUL EAST BUFFALO SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 
SIOUX CITY FORT WORTH EL PASO 


NN I cd 
O99 O99 6-90-90 66-99 © 00-90 00 06-004 SERVICE THAT SATISFIES $0900 000000 960690 06 06 9690 
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A New Farm 


In a Proven 


Farming District 


Ontonagon 
County, 
Michigan 


Insures Success 


Inquire About 
Ontonagon County, 
Michigan 


is an agricultural region sparsely populated with 
practical, successful farmers, who have had the 
advantage of a splendid clay-loam soil as the 
basis for farming. There are thousands of acres 
of this same type of cut-over land in Ontonagon 
County awaiting the settler, or big rancher. 
Most of the timber was taken off years ago, a 
greater portion of the land is open, and there is 
an abundance of clover and grass ready for range 
purposes, pasture and wild hay. The county’s 
chief industry is agriculture, so you will be set- 
tling among farmers in Ontonagon County. 


No Real Estate Game 


The County Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County are in- 
viting you in this advertising space to inquire about their 
county, and they will give you official service in helping you 
find the location you want. Detail information may be had by 
addressing a letter or post card to 


WILLIAM KROHN 


County Clerk, Ontonagon County, 


ONTONAGON, MICHIGAN 


Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


fORX tis Miheariciech witee 
T SUNK, GHAMPICNGAND GRAND CHAMP 


A Cloverland Grand Champion 


Substituting Agriculture for Forests 


(Continued from page 33) 


two full sections. Already there are high- grade dairy cows and to start 
over 250 acres under the plow. Each a herd which will compare with any 
pee more land is cleared with the thing in the North. 
idea of eventually having a larger 
farm than at Auburndale. The land is At the present time they are fee 9 
Aaet ing 110 heads of steers many of whic! 

pecially adapted to clover hay, oats willbe butcherceet in thet 
and potatoes. The Connor Company Cn Oe OT eS ee 
is finding that this Northern Wiscon- ber camps. They also have a fine 

i of Yorkshire hogs, and a few choic 

sin soil is just as productive as that H 
farther south. olstein cows. 

The company is making a policy of This year the farm praduced 2; Ol 
building only the finest buildings on Pushels of oats, 1,900 bushels peel 
their farms at Laona. In 1918 a horse 4 Pee ne rye, Kerns Del 
barn was constructed on the farm ons ot hay, an ushels ¢ 
(44 ft. x 140 ft.) with three large mows Potatoes. In addition to this eightee 
overhead, and several rooms for grain, acres of corn was raised—from whic 
The stall floors are all laid with creo- 1,500 bushels of ear corn were take 
sote blocks; the other floors are ce and two silos nearly filled. 
ment and the walls are plastered. It The Connor Lumber & Land Cor 
makes one of the best equipped barns pany owns one of the largest tracts ¢ 
and one of the largest in the state. timber land in the Northwest—over 
In the last two years they have also 55,000 acres of virgin timber in clos 
constructed an up-to-date hog pen, a proximity to Laona. The company hai 
root cellar, and a machine shed, a approximately 20,000 acres of cut-ovs 
farm boarding house. with accommo- land, representing some of the m 
dations for thirty men, and a mana-~ desirable iand for farming in No 
ger’s house. ern Wisconsin. At the present 

The company plans to build a dairy of lumber production the Connor C 
barn in the spring with the most up- pany will have at least forty yea 
to-date equipment. After the barn is run at Laona before all the timber # 
completed, the plan is to obtain some removed. ; 


- 


— 


The Connor Farm at Laona, Which will be Larger Than the Marsha 
Farm ina Few Years. > 


. There is room for 100, 

RMERS 000 new farmers on the 

———————$_ eee CUL-OVEr lands) trib ¥ 

to to the SOO LINE soo LINE is Upper Michigan, peer, Wisconsin, and Northei a 
Minnesota. 
Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the ne ig 
‘farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 
churches and neighbors. Lands which can be bought at a price ‘that will 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 
man of means. Write for information, ‘ 


ae S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO: Line Rallwes a 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ‘a 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin ( i 


ie 


t, 1920 


+, being Western sheep, were used 
rustling for their feed, and between 
jose spots which were not covered 
yey snow, and by scratching the 

ow off, they did very well until 
c. 10. 

e sheep were fed through from 
¢. 10 to March 10, a period of ex- 
ay ninety days. After March 10 they 
wre turned out and the feed which 
2 xy got was off the ground. There 
\s still a little snow on the ground, 
t the early thaws made small green 
tehes and the cured grasses provid- 
all that was necessary. 

‘There is another interesting devel- 
ment in this connection, in referring 
winters which there seems to 
impression, are too long and 

{> cold in Northern Minnesota to per- 
it of successful sheep ranching. 
ere is a river right near the shel- 
is which housed the sheep, which 
1 not freeze all winter. The sheep 
ssed from the shelters to the river 
d drank at will, exercised as much 
i they desired, and came through the 
nter without a single loss. It is 
edless to add, of course, that after 
‘ring set in in earnest, and all vege- 

{ion again turned green, the sheep 
¢ntinued to develop. A ton of hay 
\ntered about five head, and at the 
ae I visited the ranch there was still 
¢me of the hay in the stack. 

So much, then, for the history of the 
seep through the winter, and as to 
f2 program of land clearing and de- 
lopment, this is likewise being gone 
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seep Ranching i in Northern Minnesota 


io (Continued from page 3) 


of herding, and where there is so much 
territory and so much feed there is a 
tendency to confine the sheep to a 
limited area as this forces the sheep 
to clear up more thoroughly as they 
go. 

Their records of last year, I am told, 
show that it cost $40 an acre to clear 
up the first 100 acres, the labor of 
putting up the crop being included in 
that price. The quickest and most 
economical way of preparing the lands 
is an intelligent use of dynamite. I 
was also told that it cost on an aver- 
age of approximately $10 per ton to 
put up and get into shape for winter 
the wild and tame hay. It would cost 
materially less were the hay all tame, 
and if possible, to cover a larger area 
in one solid tract with a mower and 
haying machines. 

To summarize the plan under which 
the Northwestern Sheep & Wool Com- 
pany is operating, no more sheep will 
be handled on the ranch than winter 
feed can be provided for, and when I 
say provided for, I mean grown and 
put up on the ranch—not bought in the 
open market. 

Movable fences are a second requi- 
site, and open shelters for the sheep 
to run in and out of, necessary. These 
are the three principal requisites, but 
the question might be asked to what 
purpose and what ‘is there to be 
gained by these more elaborate prep- 
arations for handling sheep than is 
usually provided for in some of the so- 
called “grazing areas.” 


One of the Large Barns Used for Wintering 


y. 

#/on a businesslike and comprehen- 
sre scale. About 100 acres were 
vared up in 1919, and an equal 
iiount, if not more, will be put under 
{3 plow in 1920. That means, at 
(ee, that the band of sheep can be 
| ubled at least, if not more, in 1921. 


_There is a very unique relationship 
ltween the cultivated land, the wild 
lids and the sheep industry. While 
{3 operator is clearing up and putting 
der cultivation a given amount of 
lid his sheep are doing two definite 
(ngs for him. In the first place, 
2y are conditioning themselves for 
lirket on the wild lands which are 
1 untouched, and in the second place 
toy are clearing up and eating away 
lich of the small shoots and brush, 
liking the land easier to clear, and 
(on though all of the land on which 
3 sheep may be running may not be 
1 t under cultivation each year, as the 
s3ep range over this land they are 
liking it more valuable because, 
\.ere there is wild land, in the first 
lice, the sheep are converting it into 
(sirable pasture, for wherever sun- 
Tht is permitted to reach the ground 
tore you will find clover and unex- 
(led grasses for stock or sheep. 
‘en, as one piece may be cleared up 
ty sheep are moved on and the dyna- 
ite and brush men move in, making 
dy for the plow. 
here are 6,497 acres in the North- 
\stern Sheep & Wool Company’s 
The objective toward which 
ty are working at this time is to 
1,000 acres under cultivation, 
as has been demonstrated in this 
i jitance, as well as in others, the 
r neipal way to handle sheep on the 
pover lands is to put up movable 
‘es. This eliminates the expense 


Greater Cloverland has several ad- 
vantages which are distinct to itself. 
In the first place it is a dependable 
country. A grass crop failure is un- 
known to Greater Cloverland. A suf- 
ficient amount of rainfall, even in the 
driest years, insures feed for live 
stock. Lands can be obtained at low 
prices, considering their fertility and 
productiveness. During this particu- 
lar stage in the development of the 
lands every reasonable concession is 
given the purchaser to in no way 
handicap him and so insure his suc- 
cess. The live stock markets of St. 
Paul and Chicago are within twenty- 
four and thirty-six hours, respectively, 
of the ranches themselves. Every 
live stock man thoroughly appreciates 
just what this means in dollars and 
cents, not only in the weight alone, 
but in the condition also. 

At one time in the history of every 
successful agricultural country there 
existed a golden opportunity. Those 
who capitalize the opportunity build 
up a reserve against old age and mis- 
fortune. This is the golden opportu- 
nity for the acquiring of lands in 
Northern Minnesota. 


A HUNTED BUG 


The leaf hopper is the most hunted 
“hug” today. The department of en- 
tomology in the agricultural colleges 
of practically every central state, with 
corps of assistants at the experimental 
stations, are now on his trail, and they 
expect to have him vanquished within 
another season. 


The farmer who prepares winter 
feed for his live stock need not worry 
about the break in the market next 
fall. 


ARMS-— 


Real farm homes are building daily in Upper 
-_Minnesota and Northwestern Wisconsin. 


Wild lands at low prices become fertile agricul- 
tural areas in a few years. 


Ni ahem arabes = 


crates aba 


You, too, can acquire a farm 
—a real home—where your labor 
will represent comfort and inde- 
pendence. 


The Minneapolis Association 
of Commerce has no land to sell. 
But it wants you to write for in- 
formation, for suggestions, and 
fOpedavice.4 Lhe city’s foremost 


business men—bankers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, and profes- 


sional men—earnestly desire suc- 


cess for every settler in the terri- 


tory surrounding the city. They 
want to help you toward this 
SUCCESS. 


ADDRESS THE 


NORTHWEST 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


Civic and Commerce Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ES 


Proof That 


Oneida County, Wis. 
Has Stood the Test 


AST year 25,000 western sheep 

were pastured in Oneida County. 
Some of these sheepmen carried their 
stuff through the winter with such 
favorable results that they will be- 
come permanent ranchers. Others 
are shipping to Oneida County again 
thiseyear. Phe, successesu last ayear 
are the inducements to repeat this 
year and become permanent settlers. 


For information concerning 
ranges, address 


COUNTY BOARD of SUPERVISORS 


Rhinelander, Oneida County, 


Wisconsin 


Assembled Acreages in 


WISCONSIN 


Are Now Ready for the Western Grazer or 
the Corn Belt Live Stock Farmer 


RANCHES OF ANY SIZE 


360,000 acres of the best grassed and clov- 
er-covered cut-over lands, all watered by 
streams and lakes, have been assembled 
in Northern Wisconsin, and will be ap- 
portioned out in solid blocks to suit the 


stockman. 


Get vour location before the Spring rush is on 


Write to the 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce 


Athletic Club Building, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Riding the Norwegian Broncho was One of the Amusements at the Picnic Whi 
was Tried by Old and Young to the Intense Delight of Everybody. 4 


the service truck and bus, and deliv- 
ered to their homes in the evening or 
the wee’ sma’ hours of the following 
morning if they wanted to stay for the 
dance. 


The good time was not restricted to 
the Home Lands settlers entirely, but 
the entire neighborhood was invited 
to participate, which it did. All day 
long and most of the night there was 
a constant stream of automobiles go- 
ing to and from the picnic grounds. 
The only handicap placed upon those 
not of the Home Lands family was 
participation in some of, the contests 
in which valuable prizes were offered, 
but everything else was open and free. 
And if there was a kiddie on the 
grounds that did not have an armload 
of goodies it was for a reason that 


VON PLATEN LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 4 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


A Settlers’ Colony Picnic in Wisconsi 


(Continued from page 27) 


Long Lunch Tables with Seats were Built in the Woods for the Convenience 
Comfort of the Settlers. 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


August, 1 | 


’ 


a | 
could bj 


" 


generous distributors 
fathom. =| 

Among the most interested spe 
tors and participants in the enjoym 
was C. P. Norgard, commissioner 
the Wisconsin Department of Agri 
ture. Mr. Norgard also’ delivered 
principal address of the day, in wh 
he gave the new settlers valuable | 
vice and complimented them upon } 
ing so fortunate as to have star 
their homes under such favorable ¢ 
ditions. in, 

The picnic was a brilliant suec 
a gathering that typified the spirit 
A. L. Mordt, the Home Lands, a 
the seitlers themselves. It was a §} 
together assemblage that fosters BC 
fellowship among neighbors, and ¢ 
of those affairs that return divider; 
in more than dollars and cents, — | 


a 


{: youngster. “Those old-timers sure 
1 a lot of excitement.” 

jyne of the other caretakers said 
#: was glad to have the books to 
Juse the children, as the “kids were 


41 the old people are about the same.” 
|(he boys and girls in isolated: rural 
qtricts may now+be reached with 
djd literature. They are eager to 
+ it and they read it. Nothing but 
j favoraple reports have be31 yre- 
d from every station, and fhe de- 
‘for more books is on the in- 
e. There also are demands for 
statons. 
sse books have surely made life 
pier in the remote districts, given 
q | ent of evenings that had for- 
irly been burdensome, they are keep- 
!; the boys and girls satisfied with 
f/m life, and surely if the answer of 
Italian girl indicates successful 


* 


. 
: ay. 
| ae 


\Many towns in the Upper Peninsula 
tve fine school buildings and well 
jnaged schools. Among these the 
yage of Bergland is conspicuous. 
'e school building here is a first 
dss structure containing an audito- 
m capable of seating four hundred 
u’sons, with a fine stage of sufficient 
for space to accommodate a cast of 
aleast twenty performers. 


jl school activities such as high 
si00l plays, debates, literary pro- 
gms, etc., take place in this audito- 
m, and it is open freely to local so- 
Ae such as L. O. T. M., Ladies’ and 
er church organizations, and in 
fit, to about all other meetings of 
iarest to the public. 
is a result, a fine democratic spirit 
fi been built up in that community, 


| 


jt crazy to have something to read,- 
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A Library in Remote Rural Districts 


(Continued from page 22) 


Americanization propaganda in the 
foreign settlements, there need be no 
worry over the youth of alien extrac- 
tion becoming a good citizen. This 16- 
year-old daughter of an Italian shoe- 
maker, moved by a spirit of ambition, 
made three grammar school grades in 
one year, and when questioned about 
books in her native language, she 
promptly replied: 

“Maybe the older ones would like 
books in Italian, but I want to read 
fem in American, because I’m an 
American now, and I want American 
books. Say, that book called ‘New 
Italy, by Garland , was great. I 
read it all. I know all the places it 
speaks of. I saw them before we came 
over here.” 

The circulating rural library is a 
success from every viewpoint, and I 
am sure that no district would part 
with its library for any consideration. 


Fine School Building at Bergland 


which adds much enjoyment to the so- 
cial gatherings in that village. 

The Bergland High School has been 
placed on the accredited list of the 
University of Michigan, a high honoy 
and privilege from which much bene- 
fit may be expected. 

This fortunate uplift was brought 
about by the efforts of the very pro- 
gressive Board of Education of Berg- 
land Township, consisting of Charles 
Westrick, president; William  Bris- 
master, secretary; Samuel Freed, 
treasurer; James A. Haskins and J. J. 
Shoblaske, assisted by the superin- 
tendent of schools, William O’Connor, 
Jr., and it stands as conclusive evi- 
dence that the Bergland High School 
is right on the map educationally, 
keeping itself abreast of the times 
and thoroughly up-to-date. 


CORN, CLOVER AND COW FARMS 


nominee County, Cloverland, and Marinette 


JINE FERTILE FARMS NOW PRODUCING AS MANY DOLLARS PER 
VRE AS ANY ILLINOIS, INDIANA, OR IOWA LAND WORTH FOUR TIMES 


E PRICE. 


ince the removal of the timber many lumkserman farm: +s are offering their 
ns, some with stock, crops, and equipment, giving posseszion any day at 


es that make them a real speculation. 


f 


in $15.00 to $30.00 per acre. 


| Iso 100,000 Acres—Unimproved, stock and farm la:ds at prices ranging 


| end your name for farm lists and beautifully “‘ustrat. d County Book. 


Dent. MENOMINEE ABSTRACT °°: LAND CO. 


923 Main St., Box 64, Menominee, Mizi:gar 


your own! 


In a Great New Country; 
where men with less than 
$300 havesucceeded;where 
$1,000 is CAPITAL; where 
a year or two of consistent 
work will make you inde- 
pendently successful. 


Our Development Depart- 
ment can tell you about 
these farms and this coun- 
try; can help you find a 
location, friends, business 
connections, banks. 


Write for information. 
Green Bay Association 


of Commerce 


Green Bay Wisconsin 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceeding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


SHEEP for Cloverland farmers. will 
place ewes on shares with reliable 
farmers and give you an opportunity to 
start in the sheep business and at the 
same time make money. If you want to 
buy sheep, write us for prices. Can ar- 
range satisfactory terms. Cheever Buck- 
bee, Pres. Cloverland Sheep Corp., 719 
Ludington St., Escanaba, Mich. 


IMPROVED FARM —100 acres, one-half 
mile of lake shore, good house, stone 
basement, mile from town on good road, 
20 acres cleared, 40 acres fenced, quan- 
tity valuable cedar and birch, price in- 
eludes crop, 10 acres potatoes, 10 of oats. 
$6,500. Fred L. Brown, Mercer, Wis. 


FOR ADOPTION—11 year old boy, bright 

and healthy, of good habits. Left with- 
out father and mother. Good home, pre- 
ferably on a farm with respectable peo- 
ple is sought for him, Address all com- 
munications to the Herald Publishing Co., 
Bessemer, Mich. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having 

farm for sale, give particulars and low- 
est price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. 


WANTED—A competent girl for general 
housework. Inquire of Mrs. Edw. 8S. 
nies 343 E. Hewitt Ave., Marquette, 
Mich. 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate 
_and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 

at of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
is. 


OCONTO COUNTY, WISCONSIN—The 
_ Garden Spot of the Universe. If at all 
interested you should at once become ac- 
quainted either by way of a visit in per- 
son or correspondence with me relative to 
my most unexcelled bargains, of either 
improved or unimproved hardwood timber 
farm lands. The best quality of produc- 
tive clay loam soil, with excellent climate 
conditions produces unfailing big crops of 
diversified grains, alfalfa, clover, sugar 
beets, potatoes, fruits. Dairying very 
highly developed, the best of modern en- 
vironments by way of church, school, 
cheese factory, grain and live stock mar- 
kets, improved farms immediate to hand. 
At bargains prices thereupon. If inter- 
ested better act at once for prices are 
destined to inhance in value rapidly. 
Charles A. Best, Oconto, Wis. 


LANDS FOR MIXHDD FARMING AND 
_GRAZING—In_ Marquette and Alger 
County, Mich. Cut-over Hardwood Tim- 
ber Lands, suitable for General or Special 
Farming, Stock Raising, etc. Excellent 
Water. Soil of Rich Sandy Loam. Ex- 
ceptionally Liberal Terms. Also some 
Choice Tracts in Antrim and Emmet 
County. Write at once for our Beautiful 
Illustrated Booklet. Jackson & Tindle, 
Inc., 503 Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN SNAPS — 120 acres near 
Houghton. Small clearing. Good soil, 
no waste land. Only $2,000; $500 cash. 80 
acres close to Ewen. Nice little house 
20 acres cleared. Only $1,600; 
Hardy-Ryan Abstract Co., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


TWO MICHIGAN BARGAINS—80 acres. 

House, barn, clearing. Near Paynes- 
ville. $1,250; $250 down. 80 acres near 
Ewen. $1,200; $200 cash. Both on roads. 
Good land. Wm. Hardy, owner, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—3,500 acres in one block. 

Seven miles north of Oconto. A low 
price will be accepted for the whole tract. 
W. H. Grunert, Green Bay, Wis. 


A FINE FARM FOR SALE—280 Acres, 

one mile west of Carney, Michigan, 
which has good schools and a creamery. 
150 Acres of this land is cleared; has a 
good house and hay barn and small or- 
chard, plenty of running water all the 
year. Uncleared land is well seeded to 
grass; the soil is clay loam. There is not 
an acre of poor land in the farm. Easy 
terms. Address Box 68, % Cloverland 
Magazine. 


HAY—wWrite or wire us whenever in need 

of Clover or Timothy Hay, also Straw, 
in carload lots. Dafter Hay & Grain Co., 
Dafter, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 

cut-over lands in tracts to suit purchas- 
er. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms reason- 
Address J. M. Longyear, Marquette, 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts at 
reasonable prices, terms to suit purchas- 
er. Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—2,000 Acres land, in one 
block. Excellent soil. Well located. 
Price and terms attractive. Write Fred 


A Roper, Menominee, Michigan. 


AGENTS WANTED—If you are making 

less than $150 a month, write 'us today. 
We have no “get rich quick’”’ plan, but if 
you are wide awake, honest and willing to 
work with us and give us at least part of 
your time, we can offer you an opportun- 
ity to make from $30 to $50 a week. Just 
drop us a postal card for complete par- 
ticulars free. Box 123, Cloverland Maga- 
zine. 


FOR SALE—One fine 3,200 Ib. team, bay 

geldings, 6 and 7 years old; gentle, ex- 
perienced farm team; includes heavy farm 
harness in A-1 condition; price $450. One 
grade cow, half Jersey half Guernsey, 8 
years old, gentle as a lamb, milks 14 qts. 
when fresh, freshens in July; price $150. 
One 1918 Ford touring car, excellent me- 
chanical condition, tires new; price $450. 
One western saddle pony, rein broken, 
speedy, full of life, gentle; includes fine 
western saddle; price $60. Ten tons A-1 
clover hay; 25 tons clover and timothy 
mixed; baled; at market price. Address, 
W. B. Wallace, Lakewood, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Yearling bucks for breeding 
purposes. Shropshires, Apply to West- 
leigh Farm, Lake Forest, II. 


FOR SALH—1,000 head of breeding ewes, 

2 to 5 years old. These sheep to be sold 
in lots to suit purchasers. Write for 
prices and further information. 
Rachon, Sidnaw, Mich. 


SHEEP FOR SALE—500 breeding ewes, 

1 to 4 years old. Averaged 8% Ibs. wool 
this season. Lots to suit purchaser. 
$10.00 per head. Teams if desired. Vail 
& Smith, Alvin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—160 acres hardwood timber. 
C. W. Lightfoot, 910 Minn, Ave., Glad- 
stone, Mich. 


WAUKESHA FARM FOR SALE—56 

acre highly improved farm in Wauke- 
sha Co., 14 miles from Milwaukee, 5 
miles from Waukesha. Concrete road 
will pass farm. 10-Room brick house, 
hardwood floors and hot water heat. 
acetyline lighting system in house and 
barns. Basement barn 86x70, silo 12x26, 
all in good repair. This location suitable 
for general store, auto supply or hotel. 
Price $14,000. Liberal terms to respon- 
sible parties. Address John ‘Casper, R. 
4, Waukesha, Wis. 


80 A, half under plow, level, good road, 

R. F, D., phone, school on land, near 
cheese factory, milk route by door, nice 
stream, no stone, good buildings, best of 
soil, right price and easy terms, V. E. 
Conwell, Ladysmith, ‘Wis. 


HAMPSHIRES—Am offering my entire 
_flock of breeding ewes, lambs and year- 
ling rams. Also Champion and third 
prize ewes of 1918 International. Write 
for catalog and special prices of carload 
lots. Mrs. Harley R. Emmons, Elsie, 
Mich, 
FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 
lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa , Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoocraft counties, 
For information write, Land Department, 
Charcoal Iron Company of America, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 


oe Ss Se ee ee ee 
FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 

over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, Me- 
nominee, Iron and Gogebic counties, in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 20,000 acres 
in Forest and Florence counties, Wiscon- 
sin, Any size tract on easy terms. J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich. 
RSS Dee Bt a ee ear 
FOR SALE—Any part of 100,000 acres 

stock lands or farms’ in Michigan or 
Wisconsin. Write for books and prices. 
Menominee Abstract & Land Company, 
Menominee, Mich. 


Ce ee ee ee 


GET OFFICIAL INFORMATION regard- 
_ing soils, climate and crops of Price 
County, Wisconsin, from the Representa- 
tive of the College of Agriculture and the 
U. S.. Department of Agriculture. Im- 
proved, partly improved and undeveloped 
land $10 to $100 per acre in Price County. 
Most rapidly developing live stock, dairy 
and general farm county in the clover belt 
of Wisconsin. Write H. J, Rahmlow, 
County Agricultural Agent, Phillips, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Guernsey bull, 
2% years old; Sire, Masher Rocking- 
ham; dam, Carilon Chogan. Price, $200, 
or will exchange for breeding ewes. Ad- 
dress Herbert Burrows, Emetta P. O., 
Lake County, Minn. 
ES ae eS ee ae eee 
FOR SALE—Several sections of best cut- 
over land, near railroad, on good roads, 
close to Superior, $20 per acre, easy terms. 
Also have a few good improved farms for 
sale. For information, write John W. 
Lake, Poplar, Wis. 


The Minnesota Potato Exchange 


(Continued from page 6) . 


be formed for the express purpose of 
affiliating, maintains its independent 
character when it joins the Exchange. 

In order to join and do business 
through the Exchange, however, it 
must first prove its co-operative char- 
acter, as defined in the by-laws of the 
Exchange, and then do three things: 


(1) Buy at least one share of stock 
at $100 per share; 

(2) Give a note for $500 payable to 
the Exchange, as collateral and secur- 
ity; 

(3) Sign a contract in the form de- 
manded by the directors of the Ex- 
change. 

This contract, (discussed below) 
may require the local to modify its 
methods and its relations to its own 
members, in order to secure affiliation 
with the Exchange. 

The form of contract is left to the 
Board of Directors, except that it shall 
specify (1) that the local appoints the 
Exchange as its sales agent, to sell all 
products which the local may contract 
and deliver to the Exchange, and (2) 
that the local agrees to deliver such 
products to the Exchange for sale at 
such time and place as may be agreed 
upon. 

Contracts shall run continuously, 
but any local wishing to withdraw its 
membership may cancel its contract 
on July ist providing it has given at 
least thirty (30) days’ notice prior to 
that time. 

Any local failing to live up to its 
agreements, or failing or refusing to 
deliver the pledged products, shall pay 
to the Exchange liquidated damages 
as provided in the contract. These 
damages may be collected from money 
in the possession of the Exchange due 
to the local, or shall be a lien upon 
the local’s loan note. 

At the time of becoming a member 
of the Exchange, each local deposits 
with the Exchange a _ non-interest- 
bearing note for $500, payable on de- 
mand, which tne Exchange may use as 
collateral upon which to borrow, and 
as security for damages, as_ stated 
above. : 

The local will notify the Exchange 
when it is loading or intends to load 
a car; the Exchange will sell the ship- 
ment (not consign it) and notify the 
local where to bill the car; the local 
will bill the car to that point and 
send bill of lading to the Exchange; 
the Exchange will attach a sight draft 
to the bill of lading and send it to the 
bank or individual with whom the 
buyer must settle when the car ar- 
rives; when the remittance comes back 
the Exchange will forward it to the 
local, minus the stipulated fee of the 
Exchange; the local will remit to the 
growers, minus its stipulated fee. 

The above would be the case if each 
shipment were accounted for separate- 
ly. But the by-laws provide that at 
the discretion of the directors, the Ex- 
change may pool shipments by com- 
bining all shipments of the same 


grade and quality, over a given period, 
That is, 


and averaging the returns. 


if the Exchange used each day | 
separate pooling period, all pote) 
of the same grade and quality 
during the day would be avera 


money to be advanced by the Exchi'g 
at the time the shipment is made; 
do they state how long the grie 
must wait before getting full i 
Both these matters are left to th 
tail of business practice. (The Mh 
gan Hxchange makes all paymentt 
the locals within three weeks 1) 
the date of shipment; in the 1 
of advances on payments the Mich 
locals attend to this entirely. I) 
customary for the locals of the Mii 
gan Exchange to issue warehouse 
ceipts, upon which the grower can b) 
row from the local bank if he des» 
Some local banks loan up to 809 
the market price of the potatoes), 
Since the Exchange acts as sel 
agent for the local, it assumes resp 
sibility for the shipment as soon @jj 
makes the sale and notifies the 
where to ship it. From that mi 
the Exchange carries full respo 
ity, in caring for the potatoes enroj 
in completing the sale, in making ) 
lections, in damage claims that | 
arise, and in all other ways; ex 
that if the product should not be fo) 
to be as reported to the Exchange) 
the locals, the local will be chai 
accordingly. Al 
In a number of places the by-l 
provide for a steady improvemen) 
the potatoes grown. “All potatoe 
other farm produce grown by the! 
bers of local associations for | 
through the Exchange shall be han 
and graded in accordance Mey 
rules of the Exchange, subject 
inspection as may be established 
the Board of Directors.”—(Art. | 
Sec 2). “He (the manager) shall 
courage the production of the vi 
ties of produce best adapted to the | 
ducing area and in greatest dem 
by the trade. He shall, as may be 
quired by the Board of Directors, | 
duct packing schools, in order 
the growers may become train 
the best methods of grading and pi 
ing and labeling their produc 
(Art. VII, See. 1). | 
om. 


Good roads make better farm 
better farming makes better com 


_ nities, better communities make be? 


homes, better homes make better | 
zens, better citizens mean more ha’ 
ness for everybody. 


A saving of $3,710 for the farm 
of his county in a single month is 
April record of County Agent 
Schmutzer, of Forest County, 
sin, 


The good old country fair tim 
rolled around again. 


There are over 1,000,000 dair: | 
in Cloverland. 


Especially adapted 


to grazing and general 


tarming, ito 


cated on trunk line rathways twelve hours from Chicago 


markets. 


prices 


terms to sult purchasers. 


For sale, in small or large lots, at reasonable 


For particulars write 


| The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Gt 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
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The Keweenaw Land 
_. Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


| Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 

| Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
1 and Houghton Counties 
| in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


j J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
ToD.s. DEAN, Jreas., 87 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass. 


LANDS 


- For Sale in Alger, Marquette, Luce 


and Chippewa Counties, Michigan 


\ Cut-over Hardwood Lands. Good Soil. Fine Water. 
Accessible by Railroads and Good Highways. 
Near Settled Communities. 


Prices $7.50 per acre 


and up Easy Terms 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 


Land sccPmiaet NEGAUNEE, MICH. 


Excellent Farming and Grazing 
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Fifty Counties in Upper Michigan 
Have Millions of Acres of Idle Lands 


CLOVERLAND is now on the map as the greatest 
live stock and dairy district in the United States 
today— it is the last frontier of America. Are you 
going to grasp the opportunity now or wait until — 
prices begin advancing and eventually become pro- 
hibitive for the homeseeker or careful investor? 


Inquire Now; 


Prices Are Low 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan 


WILLIAM KeELLty, Chairman, Member Board of Control, College of Mines; 
Junius E. Beat, Board of Regents, University of Michigan; 
Tuomas E. JouHnson, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 

CoLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, Secretary of State; OramMen B. Fourier, Auditor General; 
WiLttiAM H. WaAtLacg, State Board of Agriculture; 


GrorGE L. Lusk, Secretary Commission and Commissioner of Immigration 
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A DEPENDABLE RANGE 


is the goal of every stockman. With 
a dependable range he feels sure of 
success and secure against future ad- 
versity. A tract of select, cut-over 
land in Cloverland offers stockmen 
this opportunity. 


Tracts to Suit Needs 


We have several choice ranges among 
our holdings which we will sell to 
practical stockmen on terms that will 
be to his advantage. 


CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland” 
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General Motors Trucks 


A PRODUCT OF 


THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Built in All Sizes from 34-1 Ton to 5 Ton Capacity 


cAt Eau Claire, Wis. 


A couple of 2 ton GMC’s 
hauling canned peas for 
the Lange Canning Co. 


It is worthy of note that large, 
successful companies usual- 
ly select GMC trucks. 


Lowest final cost is the 
reason. 


cAt., Menasha, Wis.'(7 


SAY thirty passenger bus % 
on a2 ton GMC chassis. 


It is owned by the Lakeside 
Paper Company and is used 
to transport their employees 
to and from work. 


Equipped with big, pneu- 
matic tires, it is usable every 
day in the year. 


l 


These Cloverland Dealers will be glad to tell you about GMC Motor Trucks 


I 


a a ET 


= Union Auto Co., Eau Claire, Wis. me Buick Co., Merrill, Wis. J. A. Rummele Auto Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
——— Elsen & Philips, La Crosse, Wis. A. C. Homan Auto Co., Menasha, Wis. Raab Motor Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

ae Service Sales Co., Green Bay, Wis. Hathaway- Buick Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Johnson Motor Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

—— A. G. Jennings Motor Sales, New London, Wis. Munising Motor Co., Munising, Mich. Auto Supply Co., Plymouth, Wis. 

— Highway Service Garage, Marathon, Wis, V.L. Lipsett, Pickford, Mich. Farm Power & Equipment Co., Lancaster, Wis. 
= J. T. McCann Co., Appleton, Wis. Austin Lipsett, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, Graham & Pecard, Bessemer, Mich. 

—— Cloverland Garage & Machine Works, Manis- Larson & Asplund, Ashland, Wis. \ W. F. Beilke, Wausau, Wis. 


mn tique, Mich. Bingham Motors Co., Janesville, Wis. 


OR WRITE TO 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY OF WISCONSIN : Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR WISCONSIN AND UPPER MICHIGAN 
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A'tTwelve Million Dollar Endorsement 
For Cloverland 


J. OGDEN ARMOUR 


TO THE EDITOR, CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE: 


BELIEVE in the agricultural and live stock possibilities of 

“Greater Cloverland,” that rich belt comprising Northern 

Michigan, Northern Wisconsin and Northeastern Minnesota, 
with its thirty million acres of available cut-over, or former 
timber lands. 

This belief is shared with enthusiasm by my business as- 
Sociates. It is reflected in the recent completion and opera- 
tion of Armour & Company’s new packing plant at South St. 
Paul, representing an investment of twelve million dollars. 

My investigation in November, 1919, showed a remark- 
able development activity in “Greater Cloverland,” both in 
the taking up of small farm holdings and the movement to 
this section of thousands of cattle and sheep from less fay- 
ored ranges. 

“Cloverland,” the well named “Last Frontier,” is a place 
of opportunity for the hustler, the working, modern farmer; 
a place of vigorous climate, rich and productive soil, and all 
of it within a few hours by rail of the great central and 
northwestern markets. 

Rich as have been its yields of timber and mineral, and al- 
most exhaustless as they seem today, I hold with those who 
believe that the greatest wealth of this new Northwest is in 
its possibilities for agriculture and live stock, already devel- 
oping in every county. 

(Signed) J. OGDEN ARMOUR, 
President of Armour & Company. 
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highest-quality foods. 


reliable four you know so well—the flour your mother used before you. 


quality—is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


The first member of the family. Women 
everywhere have been making good, whole- 
some bread and light tender, pastry with 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour for over 50 years. 
It’s very economical, too. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran 


Not ordinary bran, but a thoroughly cleaned 
and sterilized large-flake bran, put up in 
air tight, sanitary packages. A wholesome 
food and a splendid natural laxative—makes 
delicious bran bread, cookies and muffins. 


WPillsburys] 


To the women of Cloverland, we bring Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—a select family of 
All are made by the millers of Pillsbury’s Best, the good old 


This—Pillsbury 


Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 


Made from the creamy-white hearts of se- 
lected wheat: a dainty yet substantial break- 
fast food. So easily digested that infants 
thrive on it—so nourishing that it sustains 
the hardest worker. 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 


The new way to make the best pancakes 
you have ever tasted—just add water to 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour, beat thoroughly 
and bake on a hot griddle. You do not 
need eggs, milk or baking powder. 


Every member of Pillsbury’s Family of Foods is guaranteed. 


You'll find them at your grocer’s. 


Ask for ‘‘Pillsbury’s’’. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


spur 


FAMILY OF FOODS 
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$200 in Gold Offered for a New 
Name for Golden Cup Coffee 


We have found that one of the coffee houses in an- 
other part of the country has a prior right to the use 
of the name “Gold Cup” Coffee, with which name the 
U. S. patent office considers the name “Golden Cup” 
conflicts. Our use of the label, “Golden Cup” Coffee, 
has come to be the best selling and the most popular 
high grade Coffee in this part of the Northwest. 

We desire to change the name at once to a new title 
which we can copyright. 

The change, however, will be in name only. 

The quality of Golden Cup, under its new name, 
will be the same. 

We want to get, if possible, our new name from 
those who know and use and appreciate the merits of 
our “Golden Cup” Brand of Coffee, and so we now 
offer cash prizes of $200 in gold in a sixty-day con- 
test, opening August 15th, 1920, and ending October 
15th, 1920, and open to every one without any re- 
strictions whatsoever. 

Here are the simple rules and conditions governing 
our offer: 

Ist—Any one anywhere may send in as many sug- 
gestions as desired for this new label name. 

2nd—Whether we use or accept any names submit- 
ted, the prizes will be awarded by the judges and paid 


Gre Fastest Ge Fastest Selling 
@ffee in Cloverland 


| in gold by us, and we will retain the right to use the 
| names for which prizes are awarded on any goods 
packed or manufactured by the Carpenter Cook Com- 
| pany, if open to priority in the U. S. patent office. 
| 3rd—The judges will award the prizes. We will 
pay the prizes on or before Oct. 30th, simply reserving 
the right to use any prize winning name or any other 
name we may select inside or outside of the contest. 
4th—The contest to be decided by three judges: 


ROGER M. ANDREWS, Publisher Cloverland 
Magazine; 

WM. WEBB HARMON, Cashier Lumbermen’s 
National Bank, Menominee; 

GEO. W. ROWELL, JR., Advertising Manager, 
Lloyd Manufacturing Co. 

Fill in attached form and mail to Coffee Contest 
Manager, Carpenter Cook Company, Menominee, 
Michigan, or hand to your grocer and ask him to send 
it to us. Send as many suggestions as you please, just 
so they are mailed to us on or before Sept. 30, 1920. 
But do not wait unnecessarily, for the first suggestions 
will naturally have the best chance, for priority of re- 
ceipt will be considered where duplicate suggestions 
are received. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON 
——————— eee 


Fill in and mail today. 
or by letter. Please do not use post-cards. 


CoFFEE CONTEST MANAGER, 
Carpenter Cook Company, 
Menominee, Michigan. 


Send in as many suggestions as you please, either on this form 


I suggest the following names for your use in place of the name “GoLDEN Cur” Coffee: 


Ses) O 0) S eel eee (We) S .0' oO) © &,i6) 6) © 6 8 © 0} 0s © «eels 'o ein Sl Shel vab ei wlwllel ss), eres stipe iawn 


Signed, (Nante) ...0..'| scan ae ee ee eee, eee 
(Mail Address) 
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lst.Prizes). 22... 2 ee $50 in Gold 
2nd. Prize’. .....:.... | =a $25 in Gold 
ordi Prize?) 3. 6.....: | ee $15 in Gold 
Ath?Prizes. 2:4. 2... > oe $10 in Gold 


And 20 Prizes of $5 in Gold Each. 


We invite the boys and girls, the youths and grown-ups, to enter this contest early and often. Your “Golden 
Cup” Coffee will taste the same and be the same under its new name. We cordially invite our friends to help 
us select this new name, and share the $200 in cash prizes which we offer. 


CARPENTER COOK COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


“Golden Cup” Coffee is the Fastest Selling Coffee in Greater Cloverland: 
ee a eee 
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| A Steady, Consistent Producer 


Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration 


‘To Maintain Maximum Production 


Forced feeding for short periods has produced remarkable milk 
records, but it is the long time, day-in-and-day-out results that 
count. The dairy cow must have the right kind of feed if she 
is to produce consistently. Her feed must not only bring her 
into a full flow of milk, but it must keep her there during the 
entire lactation period. Production must be kept up to the 
highest point of which she is capable. That is the only way to 
bring out her full value. 


Feed Must Protect Health of Cow 


To-day expert feeders realize that in order to obtain continued 
high production over long periods, the ration of the dairy cow 
must contain sufficient mineral matter to safeguard her health. 
In formulating Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration we have provided for 
the health of the cow. For perhaps the first time, the proper 
balance of protein, carbohydrates and fats has been combined 
with sufficient mineral matter to replace wasted tissues and main- 
tain maximum milk yield. Read our guarantee. 


Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration Will Maintain Every Cow 
At Maximum Milk Flow Throughout Lactation Period 


Cows Like It! 


Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration is palatable. The cows like it. We There is absolutely no filler in Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration. It is 
have yet to see the cow that wouldn’t clean up a full feeding of a clean, honest, dependable feed, with 79.2% digestible nutri- 
Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration the first time it was offered. ents. It contains no molasses or disguised roughage. 


No Filler! 


Economical! 


The eight ingredients contained in Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration were selected for their feeding 
value alone. Every one is high-grade. Yet its cost isno greater than that of other feeds, and 
you could not begin to mix the same ingredients yourself at a cost as low as Pillsbury’s, and 


You Can Always Get Pillsbury’s. 


Pilisbury’s Dairy Ration 


Guaranteed Analysis: 
Contains: 


Your Feed Dealer Can Supply You, 


e 1G or SE Crude EEE Ae a (Saka oh OG 
roun ats, Wheat Bran, Hominy Crude; Patica aay cu fee 4% 
Feed, Linseed Meal, Standard Midd- ‘ COMMERCIAL FEED DEPARTMENT Cride| Fibre Pine selias cee ASS 
lings, Corn Gluten, Cotton Seed Meal; Carbohydrateseae, © 0.) see. 30% 
Mineral Salts, and nothing else. Pillsbury Flour Mills Company Mineral Matterea-ei. .) miac) 2) 16% 
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q A texture that is a real achieve- 


ment in the science of modern 
paper making commends 
Northern Tissue to you. The 
utmost skill of the industry has 
been taxed that you may have 
this finer bathroom necessity. 


@ Call it by any other name and it’s not Northern 
Tissue—a more sanitary and economical toilet paper. 
At your dealer’s now. Made in Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, by the Northern Paper Mills—also manufacturers 
of fine paper towels, for shops, offices and kitchens. 


SS 
NORTHERN PAPER MIS 
wis — 


GREEN BAY + 
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The Making of a Great Industry 


i ~ By FRANK D. TOMSON, Editor of “The Shorthorn in America” 


HEN the lumberman removed the great forests of 
the North, a performance accompanied by many ex- 
pressions of misgivings as to the future, they made 
way for a still greater industry—that of the live 

stock husbandry. Nature has been very kind to that 

‘vast region, for the snow comes early, as a rule, and 

upreads its protecting covering of accumulated thick- 

ess throughout the winter months. The grass 

‘oots are thus protected and, when the snows melt 

tway under the early spring sun, the grasses are 

resh and succulent. They have kept so, to an ex- 
ent, all through the winter. 

With this blanket of snow, great-areas of the soil 
lo not freeze deep; whereas, far to the southward 
-\yhere the snows are scant and remain but a short 
jpace of time the ground often freezes from one to 
our or five feet deep. The melting of these north- 
‘Tm snows goes on to an extent, throughout the win- 
er and the moisture finds its way down into the 
‘oil. It is an ideal situation for grass production. 
4ittle wonder, then, that this extensive area is rec- 
»gnized as the Cloverland, though I have observed 
\imothy, blue grass and various other grasses grown 
/n equal luxuriance. 

Wherever grass grows in abundance live stock 
inds its most favorable habitat. So there is growing 
1p, in this one-time lumber country, an industry of 
jnuch greater proportions and more vital importance 
‘0 the welfare of the country than that which flour- 
|shed in the old saw-mill days. 
| This transition is not dissimilar from that back in 
‘he old Virginia and Ohio country, where improved 
vattle first found their way to America, and in those 
-vountries beef-making has been carried on quite con- 
‘tinuously and profitably since that early date, more 
han a century ago. Beef-making and dairying un- 
ler the variable conditions presented in your coun- 
ry have very interesting and well-defined advan- 


ing the most of every phase of it. Beef raising involves, 
to an extent, the use of the good milking cow and 
successful dairying involves the reliance, tu an extent, 
on the demand for beef because the calyes must be 
sold and the cows that do not yield a profit at 
the pail must also find their way to the but- 
chers. And it is to the advantage of the own- 
er if these cows produce calves that attract the 
patronage of the butcher, at profitable prices, and 
that they fatten themselves and possess sufficient 
beef quality to command an adequate price when 
they themselves are sent to the slaughter. 

It is very largely the combination of beef and 
milk that insures the best returns to the owner. 
Always the good milking cow is the best and most 
reliable producer. That is an established fact and 
however one may be inclined to the production of 
beef, he cannot afford to ignore the relation of the 
good milking dam to the beef qualities of her steer. 

Just as the Shorthorn came early into the Ohio 
and Virginia country, in fact, very soon after the 
Revolutionary War, so Shorthorn cattle came early 
into the North country, following the lumbermen. 

Since the first limited shipment came to America, 
the Shorthorn has been closely identified with agri- 
cultural achievement. There seems never to have 
been a time when the Shorthorn was not making 
progress and this progress has a very close relation 
to the progress of agriculture. So it is that in the 
North country, in the “cut-over” districts, where the 
grasses have spread amazingly and yielded abun- 
dantly, the Shorthorn grows always in favor. The 
reason is not far to see, for the Shorthorn is dis- 
tinctly the farmers’ bovine reliance. There is the 
combination of beef and milk, just referred to, that 
plays its useful part, always, in mixed husbandry. 
Many loads of heavy, well-bred, well-finished, red 
and roan steers go annually out of this country 
ages. I have visited various breeding establish- down to the Chicago market, and to other markets, 
ents where the industry has been carried on on - and find favor with the buyers. 
vather an extensive basis, and have noted the econ- Clipper Anoka 9th, Bred at Anoka Farms. She Sold There is an extensive Hastern trade that patron- 


, 


omy due to the extensive production of the grasses as a Calf for $2,500 izes the Chicago packing industry that requires that 
_1ipon which the industry is based. The coming of : x ss the beef carcasses be Shorthorn carcasses. This dis- 
‘he silo has played its useful part and the extensive crimination is based on long experience and a recog- 
Srowing of peas for canning purposes has, through countries, one finds few men operating the land nition of the quality of Shorthorn beef. 
she by-product, increased the ration, in addition to who are specialists and comparatively few farms There is a feature in which the Shorthorn has al- 
vhe heavy yields of field peas. that lend themselves to specialization. The rais- ways found favor. That‘is the tendency to put on 


_ In your country, as in almost all agricultural ing of live stock has its best opportunity in mak- weight and flesh of the best quality. Only recently 


Probably the Best Known Shorthorn Herd in America, Anoka Farms, Wisconsin, Established Prior to 1870 
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a load of Shorthorn 
steers went onto the 
Omaha market show- 
ing the heaviest 
weights received at 
that market for a 
twelve-month period, 
and only exceeded by 
a load from the same 
herd the year before. 
This recent shipment 
averaged in weight 
1,684 pounds and had 
the quality to com- 
mand the top of the 
market, $16.25 per 
hundred weight. 
With this excess of 
weight, combined 
with the quality that 
commands the high 
price of the market, 
the Shorthorn has a 
double advantage. 

The year’s record, 
at this writing, on 
the Chicago market, 
is that of a bunch of 
Shorthorn yearling 
steers having the re- 
markable weight of 
1,076 pounds, selling 
for 17.25 per hundred 
weight. 

Over in Michigan, 
at Tawas City, C. H. 
Prescott & Sons, gen- 
tlemen of much en- 
terprise, carry on an 
extensive live stock business on 
stump lands. They maintain along 
with this extensive business a 
herd of pure-bred registered Short- 
horns and the representatives which 
they have sent down to the In- 
ternational at Chicago, and the Na- 
tional Shorthorn Congress, have en- 
tered into competition with the best 
the breed sent forward, from both the 
United States and Canada, and have 
been singularly successful in carrying 
off the most coveted prizes. Then, 
when their representatives were ex- 
posed for sale in the auctions in con- 
nection with both these great events, 
the breeders of other sections have 
paid long prices for those Michigan 
“cut-over”’ land products. Prescott & 
Sons have had the good judgment to 
put in a foundation that represented a 
high standard and as a result of the 
prevailing conditions have been able 
to improve upon this foundation. 

The best known Shorthorn herd, 
probably, in North America, the 
Anoka herd, has been established in 
Wisconsin since far back in the 70’s, 
following the wake 
of the lumbermen. 


Macmillan & Mac- 
millan, Lodi, Wiscon- 
sin, maintain one of 
the outstanding herds 
of Shorthorns of the 
country, as do Rey- 
nolds Brothers’ and 
Herr Brothers, also 
of Lodi. 

In the “cut-over” 
country of Minne- 
sota, the Meadow 
Lawn herd, at St. 
Cloud has been 
known international- 
ly for many years 
and various other 
high-class herds are 
established through- 
out the Minnesota 
country. Perhaps 
your readers will be 
interested in know- 
ing that in Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wis- 
consin there are to- 
day over 4,800 breed- 
ers of pure-bred reg- 
istered Shorthorns. 
A suggestion of the 
advance the breed is 
making in your coun- 


try. A Part of the Meadow Lawn Farm, St. Cloud, Minn., the Property of Leslie Smith & Sons 


ture on Cut-over Land, as Shown in the Picture. 


Prescott & Sons, Tawas City, Mich., Have Raised Many Prize Winners at International and National Shows. They Pas- 
The Cover for This Number of Cloverland Magazine Was Made from 


a Picture Taken on This Great Live Stock Farm. 


It is something more than a coin- 
cidence that Shorthorns have taken 
their place in this grassy country. It 
is a result, in part, of the previous ac- 
quaintance which those who operate 
the land have of the merits of this re- 
sourceful breed, and recognizing these 
merits, it was but natural that the 


Shorthorn should come early to play 
its useful, prosperous part in the de- 
velopment of this country. Not every 
man has employed Shorthorns, for 
there are those who were trained in 
dairying where strictly dairy herds 
have been employed and others, for 
one reason or another, have pinned 


their faith to ofl 
beef breeds, but 
the main, and in 
eral, the Short 
has been given tl 
preference. There | 
no denying that 
has grown in popule 
favor as the dev 
ment of the count 
has progressed. 
Over the Canadia 
border, which is 
part of this once tin 
bered country, it | 
the Shorthorn t 
has always been th 
main bovine depen 
ence, but never to 
greater extent pr 
portionately than @ 
the present time. | 
Only a few 
ago, early in Jul 
be exact, a T 
ranchman sent tot 
Ft. Worth mark 
carload of range-bre 


steers that made th 
year’s record { 
weight, 1,475 poun 
and also the ye 
record as to price 
grass-feds, $13. T 
again was the co 
bination of qua 
and weight. 
same ranchman 
in one Shorthorn steer weighing 1,7 
pounds, a weight little less than p 
nomenal, considering that he 
range-bred and grass-fed. 

Out in California, last year, the 
checo Ranch marketed 150 three-y 
old steers, strictly grass-fed for th 
had never tasted grain nor hay, exce 
that at weaning time hay was pro 
ed until the calves would go quie 
to the pastures without their dar 
These 150 steers averaged in we 
1,515 pounds and sold for the hig 
price that any considerable shipm 
brought last year in that state. Th 
were taken by the Eastern tr 
They grazed winter and summer 
the rolling hills that border the Sa 
Clara Valley. ; 

These results are obtained beca’ 
worthy Shorthorn bulls have 
used. It is related that a corn 
feeder approached a cattleman in 
ida, where the feeder was recreatin 
few years ago, and informed him tha 
he would like to buy several carloa 
of 3-year-old steers that would wei 
around 900 pounds. The Florida 
tive squinted his 
for an. instant 
replied, “About 
nearest I could 
to that would b 
few carloads of 
year-olds that wot 
weigh about 
pounds.” 

This incident indi 
cates a lack of | 
use of improv 
blood among the 
tive cattle down 
Florida. Be it 
to the credit of t 
Florida stock m: 
that there is no 
well-defined effort 
ing made to establi 
herds of improv 
types and to enco! 
age among the sm 
plantation owne 
the use of pure-b: 
sires. The Shorth¢ 
has played its part 
that country and 
through the Sov 
also. ‘ 

Those who are 
miliar with the 2 
ural advantages DP 
sessed in the gr 
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Door County—the Cherry Land of Wisconsin 


OOR County, 
Wisconsin, 

“The Cali- 

fornia of 

Jie North,” has be- 
‘}pme in the last dec- 
Je the largest and 
jwost promising fruit 
jpgion of the entire 
ate. The Cherry- 
and of Wisconsin is 
\lways brought to 
ind whenever Stur- 
20n Bay or Door 
sounty is mentioned. 


The Door Penin- 
ula is a narrow strip 
|? land eighteen 
\iles at the base and 
pering to four miles 
t the extreme end 
nat juts out into 
ake Michigan from 
1e mainland and 
sparates Green bay 
‘om the lake. The 
‘gged shore of the 
minsula a100 & gue 
reen bay rivals the one s4w : 
ick-bound coast of Maine for scenic 
»vauty and attractiveness. As a result 
ie county has become noted for two 
lings: the largest summer resort sec- 
on of the state and the home of the 
»eatest cherry orchards in the country. 
‘Door County is specially suited to 
‘uit growing for two reasons: Soil 
ad climate. 
|The presence of large quantities of 
‘me in the soil, the peninsula being 
oderlaid with Niagara limestone, gives 
ist the elements needed to produce 
erfect, highly colored fruit of good 
avor and excellent keeping qualities. 
) In the spring the close proximity of 
le waters of Lake Michigan and 
reen bay modify the climate and re- 
rd the development of the buds, thus 
feventing the trees from blossoming 
atil danger from late frosts is past. 
1 the spring of 1910 when a late frost 
‘most completely destroyed the fruit 
op throughout the middle west ‘and 
ven far south there was no damage 
‘om frost in Door County and a full 
‘op of fruit was raised. 
In the fall of the year the presence 
¢ these large bodies of water also 
mipers the air keeping frosts away 
atil late in the season, giving the 
ees plenty of time to mature the 
2w growth and form fruit buds for 
te next season’s fruiting. 
‘In no other part of Wisconsin, and 
i fact in few parts of the country do 
le climatic and soil conditions exist 
it such perfection for fruit growing. 
‘It is worthy of note that the aver- 
3@ growing season of Door County is 
cout 160 days and is longer by six- 
en days than the famous Valley of 
jorth Yakima, Washington. The 
owing season in Door County ex- 
mds from about May 1 to Oct. 10. 
he mean annual temperature of Door 
ounty is 43 degrees, which is four 
2grees cooler in summer, and in win- 
‘yr four degrees warmer than inland 
‘ints, two degrees less than Milwau- 
2e, four degrees less than Rochester, 
. Y., five degrees less than Montrose, 
dlo., seven degrees less than North 
akima, Wash., ten degrees less than 
Oseburg, Ore., in the famous Umpqua 
alley. 
Door County winters are mild (22 
grees), somewhat moister than else- 
here in the state, resembling winters 
_ the coast of Maine, or Eastern Mich- 
an; the springs (42 degrees) are re- 
tded and cool, Jike those along the 
rast of New England and British Co- 
mbia; the summers (67 degrees) are 
id and pleasant, averaging over (2 
‘grees less) than the Wisconsin or 
e Rock River Valleys and (4 degrees 
Oler) than the Mississippi Valley: 
Mls the autumns (50 degrees) are 
mer than further west, the tem- 
ure being about the same as that 
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BySRAY J. SCHUKNECHT, Secretary, Sturgeon Bay Commercial Club 


and 104,382 cases of 
Montmorencies pick- 
ed this year. The to- 


~ em eee Bae 

of Eastern Massachusetts, 

Valley or the Lake Ontario shore of 
New York. 

Although the first cherry orchards 
were planted as early as 1896 the 
cherry growing industry was not put 
on a commercial basis until 1910 when 
the first large orchard was planted. 
In that year a number of stock com- 
panies were organized and several hun- 
dred acres were planted to cherry 
trees. Interest in the cherry industry 
was aroused and the next spring over 
¥,000 acres were planted. Cherry cul- 
ture had become an established indus- 
try, and by the close of 1912 Door 
County had approximately 3,500 acres 
of cherry trees. 

Although phenomenal yields are not 
the rule in Door County they are not 
exceptional. During the last year nine- 
teen trees fifteen years old produced 
104 crates of cherries. Nine and ten 
year old trees very often produce be- 
tween six and six and one-half sixteen 
quart crates of fruit. An eighteen 
year old tree produces as high as ten 
and fourteen crates of cherries. The 
following table shows the production 
of a seven acre tract of trees eleven 
years old in 1915, owned by D. EH. Bing- 
ham of Sturgeon Bay: 


a OL: Eoimarta Ve yet tel airetie iets toll 1,400 crates 
MOL GWE ea cis ace tales 1,600 i 
VOU Tip CAF hese o. stecetse 3,300 % 
TOU Seen gelcis.sicve sue 1,400 % 
ONO ireer alae 'aeo.010 2,300 4 
TO ZO ere retey arch c: bis piste 2,000 : 
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tal crop is short by 
about 20,000 cases of 
the yield of 1919. 
There were 49,125 
cases shipped fresh 
and 136,912 cases 
handled by the can- 
ning factory. 


The cannig factory 
runs practically day 
and night when the 
season is on. All 
fruit put up by the 
cannery is pitted. A 
continuous belt sys- 
tem saves a_ great 
fleal of labor, the cans 
being taken from the 
freight car, washed, 
run through the 
plant, filled and 
steamed, and run in- 


Cherry Pickers Were Employed to Harvest the Door County Crop This Year 


Twelve thousand crates is the total 
for 700 trees in six consecutive years. 
The decrease in 1918 was due to the 
sharp cold the previous winter, when 
the weather changed almost in a week 
from mild autumn to extreme winter. 
Due to the change the fruit buds were 
damaged and the trees did not main- 
tain their normal wood growth, but 
with vigorous pruning and other im- 
proved methods the trees are with- 
standing far greater extremes of cold 
than formerly. 


The results of Wallace Lawrence 
with an eleven-acre orchard are shown 


in the following figures: 
POIP SS Mr ereTe lols oaeiie.c.wie ate 1800 crates 
BO LOM rete Wietearie austade in ie.e, 2350 crates 
TIS IPAG SS th ea ar Re 2400 crates 


Of the total orchard three acres have 
trees 24 years old and the eight acres 
contain trees ranging from ten to six- 
teen years old. There are approximate- 
ly 1,100 trees in the entire field. 

Practically the entire cherry crop is 
handled by the Door County Fruit 
growers’ Union, an organization form- 
ed for the purpose of preventing com- 
petitive buying and selling between 
the fruit growers and the commission 
men. The fruit organization this year 
handled 186,037 sixteen-quart crates of 
cherries. 

Only two varieties of cherries are 
grown in Door County: Early Rich- 
monds and Montmorencies. There 
were 81,655 cases of Early Richmonds 


A Door County Orchard in Blossom 


to the warehouse 
without having been 
touched by a single 
hand. This permits 
intensive production as shown by the 
handling of 177 tons or 30 carloads of 
fruit in one day of eighteen hours, the 
largest day’s run of the season. 


The canning factory turned out 1,- 
286,688 No. 2 cans and 304,536 No. 10 
cans. The No. 2 can weighs 14 ounces 
and the No. 10 can weighs six pounds. 
According to the accepted weight per 
case as standard, the total cherry crop 
was 2,790 tons. A graphic illustration 
of all No. 2 cans setting side by side 
would show a line 72 miles long. 


The Door County peninsula has an- 
other advantage in being close to Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and other large cities of the Central 
West, which provide a market for the 
fresh fruit that is shipped annually. 
The canned fruit is marketed in more 
than half the states of the Union, 
about 50 per cent of the total output 
going to the southwestern states of Ok- 
Idhoma, Arkansas and Kansas. 


The cherry crop will bring to the 
growers over $600,000 this year. The 
net returns will be about $2.50 per 
case. 

One of the dangers confronting 
every fruit section is that when the 
fruit is ripe there will be no one to 
pick it. Sturgeon. Bay is fortunate in 
being the only large fruit region in 
Wisconsin. ‘To harvest the enormous 
erop of cherries of Door County a 
miniature army of pickers is needed. 
A large percentage of the pickers are 
engaged by the Cherry Harvesters’ As- 
sociation. 

A flat price of 2% cents per quart 
was established with the following 
bonuses: For 60 quarts a day 15 
cents; for 75 quarts 25 cents; for 100 
quarts 50 cents; for 125 quarts 65 
cents; for 150 quarts 75 cents; for 175 
quarts 85 cents; and for 200 quarts a 
bonus of $1.00. An average of over 75 
quarts was maintained and the record 
pick for one day was around 225 
quarts. Besides having a good sum- 
mer vacation the boys and girls are 
able to make some money. 

Approximately 2,500 pickers were 
brought into Door County for the 1920 
season. Of this number 700 were boys 
in Y. M. C. A. camps brought from 
Milwaukee and from every city in the 
Fox River Valley. One camp of 125 
pickers was composed of college girls 
and school teachers who gathered the 
crop of the Peninsula Fruit Farm, 
The Oneida Indian Reservation sends 
a camp of 100 each year to help har- 
vest the cherries of the Co-operative 
Orchard Company. The schools of Mil- 
waukee sent a delegation of several 
hundred boys to do the picking for the 
Sturgeon Bay Fruit Company. It is 
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ThejDairy Demonstration 
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ETTER farm methods, better 
crops, better live stock, will 
be the outcome of the Farm- 
ers’ Round-up at the Upper 
Peninsula Experiment Station, at 
Chatham, Michigan, August 11 and 12. 


This is a far reaching declaration 
but it is warranted by the size of the 
crowds that visited the station on 
these days, and more particularly by 
the intense interest shown by several 
thousand people in all phases of the 
work done at the station. And still 
greater assurance that the big Round- 
up will accomplish definite results in 
all departments of the farm, especial- 
ly in better live stock, may be found 


in the activity of the boys of Clover- | 


land in agriculture and live stock pro- 
duction, which was so strongly re- 
flected by the hundred club members 
camped on the grounds for three 
days and the part they took in study 
and live stock judging. 

In the number of visitors present 
the Round-up was the biggest agri- 
cultural affair ever held in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. More than 
3,000 farmers and their families at- 
tended the demonstrations on the 
second day of the picnic, enjoyed the 
big barbecue dinner provided by Al- 
ger county, and listened to the best 
program of speaking that was ever 
arranged for a gathering of farmers 
in northern Michigan. Considering 
that a cold rain accompanied day: 
break and continued nearly all fore- 
noon, the attendance was remarka- 
ble. Had the weather been inviting, 
it is conceded that the attendance 
would have been around 5,000. 

In its relation to better farming, 
the picnic was the most important of 
any ever held in -the entire state of 
Michigan, because the results will be 
more far-reaching in the development 
of a great agricultural territory that 
has laid almost dormant than any 
demonstration could hope to accom- 
plish in a region requiring less de- 
velopment efforts. 

A new era in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan dawned with this Round- 
up. The conduct of farm boys and 
girls within the next year, and in 
years to come will vouch for it. Se- 
lect one hundred red-blooded, ambi- 
tious farmer boys from -the fifteen 
counties of Upper Michigan who have 
been taking such keen interest in 
club work that they have commanded 
the attention of their neighborhood, 
give them a chance to grasp the full 
significance of better agriculture and 
better live stock, permit them to hear 
experts on these subjects and witness 
demonstrations, and then hold out 
an opportunity to actually take part 
in a live stock judging contest with 
young pure bred stock for prizes, and 
there is the making of one hundred 
highly successful farmers. Their ef- 
forts and activities will be copied by 
other boys, their knowledge will be 
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imparted to others while it is applied 
in their own behalf, and many fathers 
will receive inspiration from _ their 
sons to go in for better farming and 
better live stock. 

Dean Shaw, of Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, is-a believer in boys, 
and he has a great champion of his 
belief in D. L. McMillan, superinten- 
dent of the Upper Peninsula HExperi- 


The Sheep Demonstration 


Cloverland Farmers 
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ment Station, who planned this elab- 
orate boys’ camp and program at the 
Round-up. And the men at the sta- 
tion, the county agents, the club lead- 
ers, all have shown similar interest in 
the boys of Cloverland. The Round- 
up could almost be termed a “boy 
affair,’ on account of the wide-spread 
interest in their live stock judging 
contest in advance of the picnic and 
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New Power Device That Revolves the: Whole Ox Over the Hot Pit at the Rate 
of Five Revolutions a Minute. 


More Than 400 Automobiles Were Closely Parked in This{iManner 


the close attention given it by mi 
of the crowd on the grounds. 

The judging teams that compet 
in the contest have been months, a 
perhaps two or three years in | 
making. The rounding out proce 
for the contest required tireless en 
gy and effort on the part of cour 
agents and club leaders. But t 
work will pay big dividends, the b 
gest dividends of any investment 
state money and expert advice ey 
made in the Upper Peninsula. 4 

And what is said of the boys” 
Cloverland may also be said of t 
girls of Cloverland, for they were 
the Round-up too, and took an int 
est in household economics and | 
structions equal to that of the boa 
in out-door farm life. 

Alger county, which has the neal 
of claiming the experiment stati(, 
asked permission to be host at a bj 
becue dinner on the last day of 1 
picnic. Permission was granted, a 
this is how Alger county entertaine 

First, the services of J. D. Deag¢ 
chef at the Northern Michigan pe- 
tentiary at Marquette, and famed ° 
his barbecues at big picnics and 0} 
door gatherings, were obtained. Wil 
Mr. Deagon came Ray Brothert¢ 
styled as a “barbecue engineer,” 1- 
cause of the many devices he b 
built to scientifically cook large pi 
tions out of doors and roast wh¢ 
beef carcasses. One of his invent 
is a mechanical roaster, modern | 
the extreme but doing an ox to 
more delicious, juicy brown than t 
“sood old- fashion way.” This dev 
consists of a jong heavy eight- 
pipe, thrust through the ox lengt 
wise, and mounted at each end on 
mine‘ drill tripod. A gasoline engin 
then geared to one end of the pi 
with pulleys and belt, so adjusted tl 
as the engine runs the pipe will 
at any speed required. This k 
the ox slowly revolving over the 


hot pit obtains the best results, to 
ing the outer meat to a crisp bro 
and sealing in all the meat juie 
The engine keeps the ox slowly 1 
volving night and day, until it is dor 
No better out-door banquet V 
ever served than that prepared | 
Chef Deagon. More than fifty wom) 
and a corps of girls were read | 
serve when dinner was announet 
and the large crowd was l 


catering establishment. 

Several long serving tables we 
provided, each with a supply of t 
good things to eat. Guests were f 
given a maple wood plate, knife, 
spoon and tin cup, and then ma 
in single file along the serving 
each receiving a liberal cut of 


tatoes, baked pork and beans, an 
of green corn, all the buttered 
requested, and a cup of coffee 
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ream and sugar. Ice cream 
as served for dessert. 

| The dinner gave a fairly ac- 
surate estimate of the size of 
she crowd. The 2,500 knives, 
‘orks and spoons were all given 
gut, and more than half of this 
yumber had to be washed be- 
‘ore all the guests were served. 
%n this basis more than 3,000 
yersons ate dinner in the grove 
jat the station, and several 
zroups were eating lunch 
drought from home. As no,one 
would use more than one knife, 
fork and spoon at a picnie din- 
ner, there is no questioning 
the estimate that more than 
3,000 persons attended the 
Round-up, and in all probabil- 
lity the number was nearer 
3,500. b 

| The first day of the Round- 
1p was given over to confer- 
ences of county agents and in- 


structors from Michigan Agri- 
‘cultural College Club leaders, 
ome demonstration agents, 
‘members of the State Board of 
jAgriculture and extension 
workers. About 400 farmers, 
specially interested in work at 
ee station, spent the day visiting the 
j3xperiment plots and viewing the live 
jstock. The inspection of live stock and 
ield crops was directed by Superinten- 
ent McMillan; experimental plots, by 
/3. W. Putnam, crops experimenter; po- 
‘ato plots, by J. E. Kotila, potato dis- 
xase specialist. 


| In the afternoon a meeting for coun 
ty agents and farmers was hela in 
the town tall at Chatham, adoining 
ithe station. J. W. Weston, county 
agent leader in the Upper Peninsula, 
opened the discussion with an aa- 
dress on “i“eatures of work :n th? 
Upper Peninsula regarding st:ution 
and extension.” Following were the 
‘subjects discussed: “Experience of 
County Farm Bureau Organization 
Work,” Irving Kirshman and FE. L. 
Kunzie; “Co-operative Marketing in 
fron County,” D. C. Long; “Main 
‘Problems of the State Farm Bureau 
in Marquette County,” L. R. Walker; 
*Main Problems of the State Farm 
Bureau in Delta County,’ B. P. Pat- 
tison; “Problems of the State Farm 
Bureau in Our County,” C. E. Gun- 
derson, C. P. Johnson and R. H. Cam- 
eron; “County Potato Organization 
‘on County-wide Basis,” C. P. Pressley, 
‘Karl H. Miller and L. V. Benjamin; 
“Educational and Financial Program 
on a Basis of Farm Bureau Organiza- 
tion,’ Dr. Eben Mumford; “The 
County Agent and the Farm Bureau,” 
Director R. J. Baldwin. 

The members of the boys clubs 
were assembled and assigned quar- 
ters in the forenoon, and from 1:30 
p. m. till 4 p. m., they were given in- 
‘structions in live stock judging, J. A. 
Waldron, of M. A. G., acting as in- 
\structor in dairy cattle, and George 
|A. Brown, of M. A. C., as instructor 
: in sheep and hogs. From 4 till 6 the 
\boys were conducted through the ex- 
\perimental plots and _ station build- 
‘ings, by Mr. Putnam and Mr. Weston. 
In the evening the boys enjoyed a 


C. E. Gunderson 


Luther Olson 


The County Agent of Gogebic County and His Prize-winning Team. 
Given a Free Trip to the Michigan State Fair, and Car] Johnson Won the $200 Pure Bred 


Car] Johnson 
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to the winner in the dairy cow 
judging contest, a pure bred 
Hampshire ewe lambs to the 
winner of the sheep judging 
contest, and a pure bred Duroc- 
Jersey sow pig to the winner in 
the hog-judging contest. The 
prizes aggregated more than 
$300 in value. 


There were thirteen counties 
of the fifteen in Upper Michi- 
gan represented by the boys’ 
clubs, and nine of these coun- 
ties entered judging teams of 
three boys each. All members 
were required to judge all three 
classes of stock, and the team 
scoring the highest average in 
all three classes was given a 
trip to the Michigan State Fair, 
all expenses paid, and also 
qualifications for entering the 
boys’ judging contest at the 
State Fair. 


LeonardjNylund 


Holstein Heifer Calf, in the Live Stock Judging Contest. 


“weenie roast” and various. club 
stunts under direction of R. A. Turner, 
state club leader. Dean Shaw also 
talked to the boys on the possibili- 
ties of agriculture in the Upper Pen- 
insula. 


test which was to occupy most of the 
forenoon. 

Automobiles commenced to arrive 
at the station before 8 o’clock, and 
from that hour on till afternoon, there 
was almost a constant stream of cars 


Carl Johnson 


The Three Boys Were 


The Grand Prize of the Contest, a Grand-daughter of Dutchess Skylark Ormsby, 


One of the Highest Producers of Her Breed. 


The M. A. C. Alumni Association 
held a meeting the same evening, a 
banquet paving the way for a splen- 
did program and reunion. 

The second day, the big day of the 
Round-up, was ushered in with a cold 
rain, but enthusiasm was not lack- 
ing. The boys were up at 6 o’clock, 
ate breakfast at 7:30, and were keen- 
ly alive to the live stock judging con- 


e - Visiting the Demonst~:‘on Plots 


filing into the grounds. The cars 
numbered over 300 at noon, and then 
the count was lost by the parking 
directors in the scramble of automo- 
biles to find parking space. 
Promptly at 9 o’clock the boys lined 
up for the contest, commanding al- 
most the exclusive interest of every- 
body on the grounds;.for a $200 pure 
bred Holstein heifer calf was to go 


Carl Johnson, of Gogebic 
County, won first prize in the 
dairy judging contest, receiving 
the Holstein heifer calf. 

Lawrence McNamara, of Al- 
ger County, won first prize in 
the sheep judging contest, re- 
ceiving the pure bred Hampshire ewe 
lamb. 

Clarence Jarvinen, of Baraga coun- 
ty, won first prize in the hog judging 
contest, receiving the pure _ bred 
Duroc-Jersey pig. 

The Gogebic county team, composed 
of Carl Johnson, Leonard Nylund and 
Luther Olson, won first place ih team 
judging, and were given the trip to 
the Michigan State Fair, with the pri- 
vilege of entering the big state con- 
test at Detroit. 

The Alger county~team, composed 
of James McMillan, Lawrence Mc- 
Namara and Werner Dunquist, won 
second place in team judging, giving 
the winners of first place a close con- 
test. 

Dairy demonstrations were con- 
ducted by J. A. Waldron, assisted by 
the station herdsman, Leonard 
Braamse, and county agents. 

Experiment plot demonstrations 
were under the direction of G. W. 
Putnam, crops experimenter at the 
station, and sheep and hog demon- 
strations were conducted by Prof. 
George Brown, assisted by Clarence 
Peck, the station shepherd. 

All of the demonstrations were 
very popular with the farmers and 
were highly instructive. 

The afternoon program opened with 
a demonstration in boys’ handicraft 
work by the McMillan team of Luce 
county. R. A. Turner, state club 
leader, delivered a short address, and 
Superintendent McMillan presented 
the prizes to the winners in the live 
stock judging contest. The boys were 
then released to spend the afternoon 
enjoying athletic sports. 

The speaking program was the 
strongest ever arranged for an agri- 
cultural meeting in Cloverland. Hon. 
I. T. Waterbury delivered an address 
on “Michigan and the Agricultural 
College;” Hon. Jasen Woodman, mem- 
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Hay Field on the Emmons Farm, a Dependable and 


Profitable Crop. 


WOULDN’T live there for the 
best man on earth,” was the 
first thing Mrs. M. O. Em- 
mons said when the little old 

Ford pulled up to the spot where a 
new home was being built on a new 
farm in a new country. The Emmons 
family had just come from Iowa, and 
the wildness of Upper Wisconsin was 
too much for her. It takes a strong 
pioneering instinct to make one leave 
a comfortable home and friends to 
blaze the trails in a new country and 
establish a home in an unsettled com- 
munity. But that was three years ago, 
and things move fast in a new com- 
munity. 


However, I had plenty of the quali- 
ties of a pioneer, for I came to Upper 
Wisconsin when we had to drive across 
country to my land over logging roads, 
impassable in a car. I purchased the 
first land I ever owned, and I have 
taken part in the transformation of 
my community from a wild, unsettled 
forest to a well-settled and progressive 
farming community. 

In asking me to write of the tre- 
mendous success I have made in three 
years on a Rusk County farm you 
should have said tremendous effort 
rather than success, for My success 
lies rather in the future than the pres- 
ent. 

As my past, present and future are 
all related and either could not be 
without the other, I am going to start 
out with a brief outline of what hap- 
pened. before I came to Upper Wis- 
consin. 

I was born on my father’s home- 
stead in Kossuth County, Iowa, about 
forty years ago. My father died when 
I was about seven years old and the 
old home was sold for a song. I have 
witnessed Iowa land advance from that 
stage to the present average prices of 
from $200 to $400 per acre. At eleven 
I began to shift for myself, and worked 
out for farmers, going to school during 
the succeeding five winters. When I 
became twenty-one I tried farming for 
myself on a rented farm, Fifteen 
years ago I was $3,000 worse off than 
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nothing. I farmed for three years at 
Algoma, Iowa, on Senator Adams’ 
farm, and raised pure-bred Poland- 


China hogs and Scotch Shorthorn cat- 
tle. 

My first year on this farm we had 
nothing fit to show at the county fair, 
but the second year I took ten head of 
Shorthorns to the Kossuth County Fair 
and won six first and four second 
prizes, as well as sweep-stakes on the 
bull, cow and Shorthorn herd, Besides 
this I got the purple on the best beef 
herd with a class of six head, compet- 
ing with herds of Herefords, Poled- 
Angus and Red Poles. 

The following year I exhibited eight 
head and took every premium I con- 
tested for and beat the highest priced 
old cattle of the herd, including a rich- 
ly bred bull from the Frank Harding 
herd of Waukesha, with young cattle 
of my own raising. 

Notwithstanding my success as a 
farmer I decided to leave this farm be- 
cause the idea of building up a farm 
for someone else didn’t appeal to me. 
I went into the feed and seed business 
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in Algoma under the 
the name of The 
Iowa Protein Feed 
Company. This was 
ten years ago, and 
it was at my store 
that the men who are 
now the world’s most 
famous pure-bred 
hog breeders gath- 
ered to discuss their 
feeding problems. 
They bought their 
first bags of tankage 
and other protein 
feeds of me and fed them according to 
my directions. Starting in a commun- 
ity where tankage was practically un- 
known, my business developed to such 
an extent that my sales were double 
that of any other country dealer in the 
United States on the brand of tankage 
that I handled. 

It was while in this business that I 
first became interested in Upper Wis- 
consin. A representative of the North- 
western Lumber Company of Stanley 
called on me at my store and inter- 
ested me in cut-over land in Upper 
Wisconsin to.such an extent that I took 
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By M. O. EMMONS, of Ladysmith, Wisconsin ; | 


The family arrived when the house 
was about half up. 

We next built a shed barn 18 by 24, 
dug a well eight feet deep, and cleared 
two acres for a garden and potato 
patch. 

The next year I put a woven wire 
fence around the house and barnyard. 
We drilled a well 65 feet deep and 
got the best of water, and then set out 
to fence 600 acres. I had bought two 
more 80-acre tracts, paying an invis- 
ible dollar down and giving notes for 
the balance. Later I bought two more 


eighties in the same way, which with © 


my original 360 and the over-run at the 
correction line, gave me about 700 
acres all in one tract. The whole 700 
acres was gently rolling and perfectly 
drained. It is the only piece of land 
of that size that I ever saw that does 
not take water from anybody else’s 
land, It is in the heart of one of the 
most fertile spots in all of Upper Wis- 
consin and the land surrounding it is 
now being opened up for settlement by 
a colonizing company. 

The natural drainage system I be- 
lieve is worth more than what I now 
owe on the land, or $30 an acre. I 
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to Him a Successful Future. 


It Was This Sign That First Attracted This Iowan’s Attention, Revealing 


This Sign Now Reads “19 Years”. 


an agency from the company to sell 
their lands. Two years later, W. E. 
Thompson, of the Flambeau River 
Lumber Company at Ladysmith, Wis- 
consin, wrote me, asking that I come 
up and inspect a new tract of cut-over 
land that he proposed to open up for 
settlement. Mr. Thompson was an old 
friend, formerly of Kossuth County, 
and I responded to his request. So, 
four years ago, I made a trip to Rusk 
County and found what I considered to 
be the best piece of land in the north 
end of Wisconsin. 


I had very little cash and not much 
of anything else except determination, 
but I bought 360 acres on a thin shoe- 
string payment. Despite the protests 
of my wife and two daughttrs, I moved 
up the following spring, for I thought 
I saw a real opportunity for success. 

I came up ahead of the family to 
prepare a home for them. A road had 
been built since my first trip. We left 
the team in the road and went in to 
burn out a patch for the buildings. 
We pulled the first load of lumber onto 
the farm, which was six miles from 
town, and got up a small temporary 
frame shelter the first day. We made 
a bed on the floor and warmed up some 
coffee on an open fire outside. The 
next morning when we got up there 
was four inches of cold, wet snow on 
the ground. The team that was to 
bring the second load of lumber, the 
stove and supplies didn’t show up. We 
waited two days for them and then 
walked into town after them, 

I built a neat frame house 18 by 24 
with 12-foot posts. We put a good 
sized dormer in the roof and built a 
lean-to addition 12 by 24 to be used 
for storge, work room and auto shed 


paid on the average of $20 an acre and 
borrowed $10 an acre more to improve 
with, so I owe $21,000 on it. This is, 
conservatively speaking, 50 per cent of 
its present selling value. 


As fast as I can, I borrow money to 
improve with. I now have deeds to all 
of my land and $2,000 from loans with 
which to improve this summer. I have 
set aside an additional $600 to pay the 
first year’s interest on my last $10,000 
loan. The first loan I got was for 
$6,300. This was made on three 80- 
acre tracts which I bought for $4,100, 
so you see, I borrowed $2,200 more 
than I paid for them. A good part of 
the surplus went right back into im- 
provements on the land in the shape 
of more clearing. 
When my _ present 
operations are com- 
pleted I will have 100 
acres cleared and 80 
acres more brushed 
and burned. Right 
here I want to ac- 
knowledge the spirit 
of co-operation with 
which I was met by 
the bankers. To Mr. 
L. C. Streator, of the 
Rusk County Bank, 
is due all the praise | 
merited by a banker 
with foresight and 
courage. 

On. August ist of 
last year, I was un- 
fortunate enough to 
be taken sick with 
pleurisy and for two 
months was confined 
to my bed. During 
that time I lost a hat 
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A Corn Crop That Makes the Owner Think of Texas 
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full of money through lack of a 
tention to my hogs.. I had a pur 
bred boar and four pure-bred sow) 
They raised 25 of the finest pigs I eve 
saw. During my illness the youn! 
man I had on the farm with me Jef) 
and the farm was left in the hands o 
an old man without muéh ability, 
When the pigs got out into the garde’ 
he penned them up instead of fixin 
the fence and letting them run in th) 
clover. When I got out they were i 
pitiable condition. I turned them fs 
into clover up to their ears, but th 
damage had been’ done, and thoug 
they got a good start by the time col) 
weather came, they never made an} 
thing to speak of. The whole lot sol) 
for 18 cents per pound, dressed. ; 


I now have three big horses, tw) 
cows, a couple of high grade heife 
calves and a pure-bred Jersey bull ani 
heifer as a start for a pure-bred dair 
herd. I also have 23 sheep, four Ar 
gora goats and a half dozen pigs. Be 
sides pasturing this stock I took in 15! 
head of big three-year-old steers tw 
months ago, and they are doing fine t 
date. Think of it! Two hundred hea; 
of grown stock—most of it big cows 
horses and steers, pasturing on land 
never cut a brush from nor cleared 4 
any way except to burn .n the sprin; 
and scatter grass seed mixtures broa¢ 
cast after the fires. } 

We never feed our work horses any 
thing but pasture from May ist unti 
winter sets in, and they do the worl 
of the farm, and some hauling, am 
keep in good shape. | 

I expect to brush out the larges 
brush in this 600-acre pasture, but wil 
not stump it nor log it up immediatel; 
for I expect the wood to pay for re 
moving itself. The stumps, bein} 
hardwood, are a small problem to 
move. 

My method of handling the land 
clear to mow is this: I first cut am 
pile the brush, piling it behind th 
stumps so as to burn out what we ¢al 
that way. Then I pull all the old dow) 
logs into a pile and burn them, Thosi 
stumps which I can’t pull out with : 
team, I blast, then pile and burn. # 
use no stump puller nor piler, becausi 
those stumps big enough to need thes! 
heavy tools in this country are too bij 
to burn well, so we give them a dos: 
of dynamite that splits them up ant 
makes them fine enough to burn. Ai 
ter the wood is removed we plow thi 
cradle knolls, both lengthwise an 
crosswise, then spring tooth the whol 
field until smooth enough to run ¢ 
mower over. Then we seed it an 


spring tooth it again and level with t! 
leveling drag. We pick off the stom 
and leave the grubs to rot out. The 

will rot in two years ana the land cal 
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Field Crops in Northern Minnesota 


N THE report 
from this station 
we have endeav- 
ored to present 


“information bearing 
on the numerous ex- 
‘perimental projects 
carried on at this sta- 
_tion in as brief and 
concise a form as 
possible, eliminating 
a large amount of de- 
, tail that it seemed 
unnecessary to _ in- 
clude in so general a 
report. The reader 
should bear in mind 
that most of the pro- 
jects reported on will 
be continued, there- 
fore data here giy- 
en should not be con- 
sidered as final or 
conclusive. 
merhereportis 
broadly a summary 
of the work of five 
‘years from 1915 to 
1919, inclusive, covering the period 
that the writer has been in charge of 
the work. As the work in the various 
projects is completed, special reports 
| will be published in which it will de- 
| scribe more in detail and the results 
discussed more fully. 
An observation station of the United 
States Weather Bureau is located 
| here. The average mean temperature 
| for the three winter months for the 
| five-year period was 6.50 degrees; for 
i 
{ 


~ 


the three spring months, 37.7 degrees; 

for the three summer months, 64.50 

degrees, and for the three fatl months, 

39.30 degrees. The average yearly 
) Mean temperature for the five-year 
\ period was 37.10 degrees. 

The seasonal temperatures have a 
wide range. The lowest was 47 de- 
|) grees below zero, in January, 1915, 
and the highest 102 degrees above 
zero, in July, 1917. Although the win- 
ter temperatures drop very low, the 
Weather is not so unbearable as it 
may seem, as the low temperatures 
usually occur in still, dry weather. 
The summer is marked by cool nights 
and warm days. 

_ The ground is usually covered with 
snow from the middle of November to 
the latter part of March or the first of 

_ April. Field work usually begins in 
April. In 1915 the first grain planting 
Was done April 16; in 1916, May 3; 
in 1917, May 4; in 1918, April 5, and 
in 1919, April 19. 

The five-year average annual precip- 
_itation was 22.57 inches. It should be 

noted, however, that 1917 and 1918 

Were years of unusually low precipita- 
| tion (14.71 and 20.78 inches, respective. 
ly), causing the five-year average to 

be lower than the average for a longer 

Period, which is borne out by the rec- 

ords of the United States weather sta- 

tion, at Pokegama Falls, five miles 
West, where the average annual pre- 
cipitation for a period of thirty-three 
years is 27.38 inches. It should be 
noted also that the greater part of the 
precipitation occurs during the grow- 
ing season. 

. The work with grains, legumes, and 
grasses includes variety testing, time 
of planting, rate of planting, and pro- 
duction of pedigreed seeds for distri- 
ot. Breeding work is being car- 
Tied on with corn and clover. 

__ The production of pedigreed seeds is 

Carried on in co-operation with the 
Central station, at St. Paul, and the 
Substations at Crookston, Duluth, Mor- 

S and Waseca, as well as with farm- 
_ €rs throughout the state who desire to 
_ join in the work. 

_ Table 1 gives the results from -the 
| variety tests of spring wheat, 1915 to 
| 1918, inclusive. The results for 1919 
: 
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e given separately (Table 2), as sev- 
eral of the varieties grown in the pre- 

ous years were dropped and new va- 
eties added in order to harmonize 
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with and supplement similar work at 
the other stations. 

The very poor yields in 1916 and 
1919 were due to black stem rust. 
Yields of the dif- 


ferent varieties [ 
for those two 
years give a very 
fair indication of 
relative rust re- 
sistance. It will 
pe noted that 
some of the durum 
wheats show a 
stronger resist- 
ance to rust than 
either the  fifes, 
bluestems, or 
bearded = springs, 
while other dur- 
ums are very sus- 
ceptible to this 
disease. Among 
the latter, ‘/Pre- 
lude, a very early 
short-strawed va- 
riety, surpasses 
the fifes and also 
the bluestems in 
hardiness. This 
can be recom- 
mended as one of 
the best hard 
spring wheats for 
this district on ac- 
count of its quick 
growth and the 
short stiff straw 
which insures it 
against lodging on farms where a short 
rotation is practiced and where grain 
is to be planted as a nurse crop for 
grasses following potatoes or corn, and 
where the land has been heavily ma- 
nured, as is usually the case on dairy 
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preference to the 
best bearded varie- 
ties. 


Variety tests with 
rye were started in 
1919. The yields from 
the different varie- 
ties are given in Ta- 
ble 5. While one 
year’s test is not suf- 
ficient on which to 
base a safe conclu- 
sion, the information 
obtained may be of 
some practical value 
to farmers of this dis- 
trict. Swedish No. 2 
and Rosen showed 
no evidence of win- 
ter-killing. Abruzzes 
seems to be the least 
hardy of the winter 
varieties. Swedish 
No. 2 has a longer 


farms in this district. This variety 
cannot be recommended where grain 
is grown continuously or in a long ro- 
tation, or for any region where the 
average annual 
rainfall is less 
than 25 inches. 


Tables 3 and 4 
give the results 
from variety tests 
of oats. The yields 
obtained indicate 
that it is one of 
the best grain 
crops for this dis- 
trict for the pro- 
duction of feed, 
both grain and 
roughage, for live 
stock. Kherson 
and Iowa No. 103, 
both early varie- 
ties, give promise. 
Victory, Ligowa, 
Banner and Lin- 
coln can also be 
recommended. 

Barley ranks 
with oats as a 
grain crop for 
feed. As a rule 
the six-rowed va- 
rieties are heavier 
producers than 
the two-rowed va- 
rieties. Among 
the best six-rowed 
varieties are Min- 
sturdi, Odessa, 
Manchuria, and Blue Ribbon. Aus- 
trian Hannah, Swedish Chevalier, 
and Svansota are good two-rowed va- 
rieties. So far we have been unable 
to find a hull-less variety giving a yield 
sufficiently large to recommend it in 
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straw than any of the 
other varieties under 
test. Rosen has the 
shortest straw 
among the winter varieties. Spring 
rye yielded only about one-third as 
much as the winter varieties and the 
grain was of much poorer quality, 
Rosen and Swedish No. 2 can be rec- 
ommended as good varieties for this 
district. 

The results from the rate of plant- 
ing test indicate that six pecks per 
acre is the minimum amount of seed 
that can be recommended for both 
winter rye and winter wheat. Fur- 
ther tests will be necessary to deter- 
mine whether a larger amount should 
be used. In 1919 six pecks per acre 
gave the maximum yields when the 
seeding was done between Aug. 20 
and Sept. 1. If sown later, more seed 
is probably necessary for best results. 

Field peas have been grown at this 
station for both grain and hay. A 
mixture of field peas and oats seeded 
at the rate of two bushels of peas and 
one bushel of oats per acre is one of 
the best paying annual crops for this 
district. In normal seasons the yield 
is between two and three tons of hay 
per acre. In nutritive value for dairy 
cows, this hay compares well with 
timothy and clover hay. Heavy soils 
are better adapted to field peas than 
light sandy soils, especially for the 
purpose of growing them for hay. 
Large crops of oats and peas hay 
have also been produced on the peat 
land when this has received the prop- 
er treatment. As an annual hay crop 
on peat land a mixture of oats and 
peas can be recommended. There is 
little danger of damage to this crop 
by summer frosts on such land. Table 
6 gives the grain yield in bushels per 
acre of the varieties of field peas 
grown on mineral land. 

Corn is grown mainly for silage. 
Other crops used for silage are the 
sunflower and the soy bean. A mix- 
ture of corn, sunflowers and soy beans 
in the proportion of three parts of 
corn and one part each of sunflowers 
and soy beans drilled in rows forty 
inches apart at the rate of tweuty 
pounds of seed per acre has given 
very satisfactory results both in yield 
and in quality of silage. The vari- 
eties used are Minnesota No. 13 corn, 
Mammoth Russian sunflowers, and 
Chestnut and Early Black Wisconsin 
soy beans. Early Black Wisconsin 
soy bean is a small variety and ap- 
pears to be too early for this purpose. 
A larger and later variety is more 
satisfactory. 

A breeding plot of Minnesota No. 
13 corn has been maintained since 
1915. The object has been to select 
for earliness and to reduce the num- 
ber of rows of kernels on the ear in 
order to obtain ears of smaller diam- 
eter without sacrificing depth -and 
shape of kernels. The results have 
been very encouraging and seed from 
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{4 ELL, gentlemen, we are 
at Fairport.” 

And so we were. Since 

mid-day we had been 


swimming along over the admirable 
highway which joins Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan at the longitude of 
Marquette and Escanaba without any 
clear idea of whither we were going. 
When asked our objective, Moore had 
simply replied, “ham and eggs.” We 
were glad to learn that at least we 
should not go hungry at our journey’s 
end, and at last we arrived at Fair- 
port and at “ham and eggs” all in one, 
Before us was the opalescent lake, 
flecked with islands remote and near. 
Behind us the undulating countryside, 
farm and forest covered. About us 
was the tiny fishing village of Fair- 
port. We must learn the names of 
those islands and of these new friends 
who greeted us. We must get our po- 
sition in time and space; for, although 
we were most of us life-long residents 
of Michigan, we had dropped into a 
corner of it wholly strange and un- 
known to us, and there ,.was a great 
deal that called for explanation. 
What is a vacation for but to spy 
out the land and to uncover some nook 
of it that hitherto had been outside 
one’s ken? We went joyously to work, 
and these impressions, quickly gath- 
ered, are the net product of our cur- 
sory efforts. We were located on what 
is sometimes designated, the “Garden 
Peninsula,” appropriately so designat- 
ed because Garden is the principal 
town of the region and because of its 
actual and potential agricultural ac- 
complishments. Here the limestone 
projects itself southward into Lake 
Michigan for many miles, terminating 
in Point Detour, and with large Masses 
of it now separated from the mainland 
by water channels of varying depth, 
and known to mariners and the fisher- 
folks of the lake under such names as 
“Big Summer Island,” “Little Summer 
Island,” “St. Martin’s Island,” “Pov: 
erty Island,’ “Gull Island,”’—each 
designation having some historical or 
descriptive significance. To those who 
go down to the sea in ships, they mean 
also a dangerous piece of coast, still 
marked with the hulks of destroyed 
vessels and still for a few carrying 
memories of precious human lives 
wiped out by wave and foul weather. 


The Government is not unmindful 
of the perils of this coast and has es- 
tablished lighthouses on St. Martin’s 
and Poverty islands, but it is many a 
mile to the nearest station of the coast 
guards, and were it not for the watch- 
ful fishermen of this piece of coast, the 
record of losses would be largely added 
to. 

No one seems to know how far back 
the land about Point Detour became in: 
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habitated. Formerly the fishermen 
lived chiefly on one or another of the 
islands that cluster in its neighbor- 
hood. One still finds on St. Martin’s 
their decadent dwellings and brush- 
touseled clearings, the school in which 
seventy-five pupils gathered fifty years 
ago with as much eagerness as their 
grand-children manifest today, and 
with the cemetery, marked by a few 
marble slabs ana the simple personal 
record which each bears, 


Eventually these islanders moved 
their families over to the mainland, 
where some remain—at Fairport, at 
Sac Bay, at Fayette, and other hamlets 
on the coast. The old island docks are 
deserted and dismantled by the heavy 
gales that harass the coast. 

Within this rampart of islands 
which fill the gap between Point De- 
tour, Michigan, and Deathdoor Bluff, 
Wisconsin, lies a sort of fresh-water 
Caribbean Sea, formed by Big Bay de 
Noc to the northeast, and Green Bay 
to the southwest. Here is much shoal 
water and occasional choppy seas, but 
after forty-nine years of comings and 
goings in all seasons and under all 
sorts of conditions, Captain Pat Casey 
of the fishing tug, Isabell C., knows 
the lake floor as intimately as Ty Cobb 
knows the road around the diamond. 
It is well that he does, for on occasion 
he has to help out of their difficulties 
those whom storm or accident have 
put off their course and in jeopardy 
of ship and life. But fishing for ship- 
wrecked sailors is only incidental busi- 
ness for Captain Casey and his associ- 
ates, Fishing for lake trout, for white- 
fish, for hering, for perch, or chub, for 
sturgeon, bass, suckers, rainbow and 
brook trout, for billfish, pike and pick- 
erel—in the order of their importance 
—is the big game of life for those who 
live off the lake and dwell on the pen- 
insula. 

One of these fishermen, Mr. Robert- 
gon, who, many years ago took to this 
outdoor life in lieu of an otherwise cer- 
tain death from tuberculosis, in addi- 
tion supplies our Sybarites with ca- 
viare made from the carefully selected 
spawn of sturgeon and, since sturgeon 
are scarce, his product does not sell 
cheap. Fishing still brings its finan- 
cial rewards on this coast, although 
fish are not as enormously abundant 
as in the old days. Some fishermen 
aver that, if the state, through the 
Michigan Fish Commission, would 
cease trying to replenish the supply 
of fish in the Great Lakes by planting 
young fry, and would instead permit 
Nature to do its proper work during a 
closed season at the proper time, the 


fishing game would yield greatly en- 
larged returns all round. 

The tourist has not made his way in 
any large numbers to the region we 
are describing—why, is not clear, save 
that tourists, like sheep, congregate 
where some have led the way and com- 
pany is congenial. If beauty of land- 
scape and seascape were enough to at- 
tract the wearied ones of the city, and 
life among simple, honest folks in an 
idylic natural setting sufficient com- 
fort for those tired of the rough and 
tumble of Detroit, Chicago or Milwau- 
kee, I should expect that a large out- 
side population would seek this spot 
in the summer season, 

The “fish-hook”’ harbor of Fayette is 
lovely in excelsis, faced, as it is, by 
precipitous bluffs rising from deep wa- 
ter on its northern side. Considerable 
treatment of the public by the local 
proprietors of the land, would un- 
doubtedly cause many to summer here 
habitually. Sac Bay, four or five miles 
to the south of Fayette, is a broader, 
opener inlet of the big lake, but with 
evidently. an excellent bathing beach 
and attractive uplands. 

Fairport fronts a charming group of 
islands—the choicest locations for 
summer homes—with cooling breezes, 
forest cover, flowers, native fruits and 
animal life, and fishing ad libitwm, 
docks and fishermen to assist with the 
transport, if that be desired, during 
the mid-summer slack in their own 
proper vocation. Beyond Fairport to 
Point Detour is a fine beach and shore- 
line. Of this tourist business a begin- 
ning has been made. There is already 
a small tourist colony at Fayette, and 
A. C. Moore, a manufacturer from Dav- 
enport, Iowa, has been taking up some 
land during the past year with a view 
to its use for summer recreational pur- 
poses. 

If the Michigan Park Commission 
were alive to the public recreational 
opportunities of this portion of the 
state, it would not permit all of this 
shore-line and the islands to fall into 
private hands, but would gather in the 
choicest portions of them for the per- 
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manent benefit of the people of the — 
whole state. If additional legislation 
is required, it should be sought at the — 
approaching legislative session of 1921. 
I cannot imagine a more lovely situa- — 
tion for a state hospital or sanitorium ~ 
than the massive limestone bluff front- | 
ing Lake Michigan in the vicinity of © 
Fayette, particularly at the Raymond 
and Peterson farms, where the high — 
table-land drops precipitously into the 
lake from a height of more than 200 — 
feet. ‘ 


The hinterland of all this shore is- 
remarkably well-developed farming 
country. The underlying limestone at — 
most points comes very close to the — 
surface, but not too close for a highly © 
productive agriculture. Formerly this | 
section was heavily covered with hard- | 
wood forest—chiefly hard maple, and — 
where there is not tillage, a vigorous — 
second-growth is well advanced. This 
speaks for itself. Very notable is the 
great abundance of butternut trees, — 
which, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, here alone in the Upper Pen- © 
insula of Michigan grow wild. But 
certain fruits grow wild as well, par- | 
ticularly the pin cherry, wild plum — 
and high-bush cranberry, and Mr, L, 
M. Geismar, county agricultural agent — 
of Houghton County, who was one of 
our party, and who is undoubtedly the — 
first authority on all agricultural mat-_ 
ters for the northern peninsula o 
Michigan, is unreservedly confiden 
that this should be a great cherry re 
gion.. Some excellent beginnings hav 
been made, and where failures have o 
curred, this seems especially attribut- 
able to some incidental negligence 
that would cause failure anywhere. 

In one of the islands “husk-tom 
toes” were found growing wild in grea 
profusion. There was also a profusion 
of wild berries, juniper, etc. But per 
haps most striking is the advanced 
stage reached by agriculture and th 
clear-cut, neat appearance of the coun: 
tryside save where the Canada thistle 
has been allowed to gain a start. It 
must be observed that we are dealing 
here with an agricultural community 
twenty to thirty miles off the railroad 
—in this respect perhaps as isolated 
as any community in the state. That 
the land has been so completely cleared 
is primarily due to the presence at 
Fayette for many years of a charcoal 
iron furnace operated by one of the 
present constituents of the Cleveland: 
Cliffs Iron Company, which consumed 
enormous quantities of hard mapl 
when hard maple was worth a few 
cents per cord. The furnace ceased to 
operate thirty years ago. So also has 
discontinued long since the shipyard 
at Sac Bay, where once staunch wood- 
en schooners were constructed. Agri- 
culture remains, where the productive | 
clay loam overlays the limestone to> 
sufficient depth—and we found places- 
where the depth was reported to be. 
sixty feet; and the limestone is itself 
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POUPSTIDE, PLEASE, OUTSIDE™ 


By JOHN T. MCNAMARA, of Houghton, Mich. 


“CAREFULLY followed the daily 
papers last winter to find out, if 
possible, what the other fellow was 

4- doing to amuse himself while win- 
i> held us in its grip. I wondered 
jiat the kids were doing. I remem- 
jred plainly what winter had always 
ant to me—what it means to me 
w—and I wondered if times had 
anged so greatly since that time. 


{ scanned the headlines. This is 
iat I found: 


\“Dance—Eagle Hall Tonight—Pub- 
l Invited. Lots of Jazz and the 
y’s the Limit.” 

On down to the next item: 

“House Party—Miss So-and-So En- 
‘tains With Parlor Games and 
Jisic—Luncheon Served. Good Time 
id by All.” Btc., Ete. 

‘And another: 

Young Men’s Club Meets at Home 
Mr. So-and-So. Cards and Dancing.” 
Then another: 

‘The Movie Houses Had Too Turn 
em Away Last Night.” 

And then the last, which completely 
tattered my hopes: 

‘Country Club closed. Lack of pat- 
tage. Members no longer patronize 
> club during winter months. Road 
8 not been broken this winter. Too 
ich snow—weather too severe.” 

30 this is why we have winters. 
rds and dancing; indoor luncheons; 
‘Z music, movies, and house parties. 
mes have surely changed. Don’t you 
inember, not so many years ago, 
\.at the first fall of snow meant to 
ju? Don’t you remember, looking 
t of the school window and seeing, 
i the first time, those feathery flakes 
sing about in the air, the thrill that 
Eveloped your entire soul? Don’t you 
tollect how impossible that old 
£1001 seemed just then, and the long 
urs before that recess bell rang and 
ja could get out into it? 

Mayhe that’s quite aways back. But 
it so very long ago when most mu- 
tipalities boasted a country club; a 
f! club; a snowshoe club; a camping 
ib; a tobogganning club;—or, if 
thing else, a skating rink. How 
lny kids, but a few years ago, were 
\thout their backyard rink? How 
my of our so-called younger set, five 
yirs ago, would attend “jazz’ dances 
[ir or five nights, movies two or three 
shts out of the week during the en- 
@ winter? Did “house parties” su- 
[7sede sleighrides in those days? Did 
» stuffy, germ-laden dance hall and 
Vie house come before the snow- 
$e hike? I think not. 

People are sadly neglecting one of 
ir greatest assets—the winters. 
T younger people shrink from the 
‘orous, health-giving winter air, and 
k shelter in the dance hall, movie 
ase or the parlor. Municipalities 
BH» overlooking the greatest of oppor- 
ities — capitalization of winter 
rts. ; 

Jo you realize that in many sections 
7 the United States, not once during 
f} entire year is afforded the oppor- 
hiity to ski, to skate, snowshoe or 
ighride? Do you know that north- 
t Municipalities are losing hundreds, 
\ssibly thousands of dollars annually 
eet lack of appreciation of this 


And after all, we are dealing with 
‘Inevitable. The calendar arranges 
! winters for the northern states, 
1 the snow—lots of it—comes regu- 
ly every year. We can’t get away 
m it—so why try. Why not get 
hee the most and the best owt 
400k at Canada! The Dominion of 
nada maintains an entire depart- 
nt for the organization and capi- 
ization of winter sports. Experi- 
ted athletes—men who know the 
at outdoors—are placed at the head 
2ach department, and it is their duty 
go after winter and make it pay. 
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The Famous “Ski Hill” at Ishpeming, Mich., Where Record Jumps Are Made 


And they do it. Now Canada is play- 
ing up her winter sports as a part of 
a $4,000,000 advertising and publicity 
campaign to dispose of its public lands 
to small settlers. That’s going after 
it on a big scale, and it is the only 
sane and reasonable way to deal with 
long winters. 


The Copper Country—Houghton and 
Keweenaw Counties, Michigan—are 
among the few sections which have 
maintained, to any degree, a passion 
for winter sports. 

The Amphidrome and Colliseum, at 
Houghton and Calumet, the Giacidome, 
Mohawk and the Pelastera, Laurium, 
all in Michigan, are splendid illustra- 
tions of Copperdom’s outdoor zest. If 
you are still skeptical about the profits 
and the good you can do in your com- 
munity with clean winter sports, come 
to the Copper Country and talk it over 
with the young people. 

Some people say the Copper Coun- 
try is skate crazy. It is—it is making 
the most out of what it considers the 
best season of the year—winter. There 
are hockey teams galore—and one or 
two mighty formidable organizations 
among them. They turn out in force 
—young and old, rich and poor—big 
and little—to skate and enjoy winter. 
The young people are laying the foun- 
dation for healthier bodies and more 
useful lives. The older folks are grasp- 
ing the opportunity to keep themselves 
fit and happy. The result is a happy, 
satisfied and prosperous Copper Coun- 
try—and winter does it all. 

How about the other sections? I 


have learned that many of the Upper 
Peninsula municipalities actually 
failed to even support an outdoor skat- 
ing rink this year. While it is true 
that outdoor skating rinks are not 
suitable to the Upper Peninsula, they 
would be a great benefit to the kids 
where nothing better can be had. 
When you talk to some of these mu- 
nicipal officials they will say, ‘Dances 
get ’em all. No money in it.” You 
make any proposition attractive enough 
to the young people, and they’ll fol- 
low you to the finish. Give them a 
covered building, a “warming up” 
room and a comfortable place to change 
their skates, catch their breath and 
talk it over—with a “hot dog” and a 
cup of coffee to season—and you 
needn’t worry about the dances or the 
movies. 

On the other hand, you can’t hope 
to attract a crowd if your bait is un- 
attractive. You can’t expect to keep 
them coming if you have to keep them 
skating to keep warm. You can’t ex- 
pect to send them out on a snowshoe 
hike or a ski-ride if there isn’t a warm 
club-house or a blazing log-fire at the 
other end. Organize your. clubs. 
Build skating rinks, ski slides, tobog- 
gan hills. Get your city officials inter- 
ested. They’re all from Missouri, of 
course, and they’ve got to be shown. 
They’re all classed as elders and their 
interest, naturally, isn’t a personal 
one. Do it for the kids. Keep them 
out of the dance halls, movies and the 
parlors. Bracing air has saved the 
life of many a-westerner, easterner 


A Great Expanse of Ice is Kept Swept Clean of Snow by the City of Mar- 
quette for the Benefit of the Kiddies, and a Lot of Older Folks, Too. 


and southerner. You know that this 
is a mecca for the tired and weary, 
the sick and lazy, so make it work for 
your kids—and you. Capitalize the 
air, the snow, the ice, and everything 
that comes with winter. You can do 
it. You’re not starting anything. 
You’re taking it up where some hot- 
house plant interfered with it a few 
brief years ago. 

Some of the greatest ski meets held 
in the country used to be staged at Ish- 
peming, Mich., regularly, every Wash- 
ington’s birthday. Where are these? 
What happened here? 

True, Ishpeming, Negaunee and Mar- 
quette still cling to a few—a very few 
—of their old-time winter pastimes, 
dog-racing, for instance, but it is only 
a morsel as compared with past years. 

What’s the matter with iceboating? 
Experts at this thrilling pastime will 
tell you that while the broad expanse 
of the open lake is probably the most 
fascinating, the small, inland lake 
actually offers the best facilities, with 
the greatest degree of safety and se- 
curity, for iceboating. And the north- 
ern states are dotted with ’em. Hun- 
dreds of small, clear-water lakes where 
the iceboat enthusiast could pilot his 
craft without danger of being blown 
out into the open sea or dashed into a 
“wind hole.” And yet how many ice- 
boats have you seen this winter? Com- 
pared with this, how many would you 
see any day if you should visit Mon- 
treal, Canada, where the biggest events 
of the winter sport program are car- 
ried out each year. In Montreal, there 
are at least twenty enclosed skating 
rinks. Some of them would almost 
hold the entire population of Many a 
good sized city. Every kid plays 
hockey. I have seen six thousand peo- 
ple on snowshoes coming down over 
the Mount Royal hill, carrying torches 
and shooting Roman candles. A sight 
like this will make you almost long 
for winter. Everybody wears costumes 
that are warm and graceful for snow- 
shoeing, skating or skiing. They are 
getting the most out of their wniters, 
because they know how. 

Upper Michigan works in extremes 
—on this winter sport proposition, and 
the extremes are east and west—Cop- 
per Country and the Soo, which are 
the only two municipalities support- 
ing large public rinks and fast hockey 
teams. Keen but sportsmanlike rivalry 
exists. They get together occasionally 
—mix it up and the best of feeling pre- 
vails. Furthermore, it brings the two 
sections closer together. One knows 
what the other is doing. 

But where else throughout Upper 
Michigan is there an inter-city winter 
sport schedule worked out. Nowhere, 
to the best of my knowledge. Why, 
for instance, cannot the Iron Range, 
Dickinson, Marquette, Gogebic and 
Iron Counties organize and maintain 
hockey clubs? 

What’s the matter with Menominee, 
Delta, Alger and Schoolcraft Counties 
getting together to organize winter 
sports? Every municipality in each 
of these counties should have a skat- 
ing rink and a hockey team. Every 
High School should have a hockey 
team. It should be looked upon as a 
civic institution—a specific department 
in city government, and maintained as 
such. It would bring people closer to- 
gether in inter-county affairs—business 
and pleasure—and would, besides—be 
a constant source of revenue to each 
municipality. 

I am sure we will come to it sooner 
or later. It is human nature to follow 
the line of least resistance and to ca- 
ter to novelty. Just now, indoor sports 
are monopolizing our attention—most 
of us. But we'll get back to it. We 
will all learn that we must build and 
maintain rugged bodies for a rigorous 
climate. I firmly believe, however, 
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An Agricultural Policy 


HILE agriculture is the basis of 

all industry and is so recog- 
nized by economists, bankers and big 
business men, few states have a real 
agricultural policy. It is remarkable 
that an industry which produced 52 
per cent of the total wealth of the na- 
tion in 1919 should receive such scant 
consideration by legislatures and by 
the Congress of the United States. 

No nation in the world gives such 
little attention to its agriculture and 
the development of its agricultural re- 
sources as the United States. Food 
production receives first consideration 
in England, France, Italy, Germany, 
and it was the dominant factor in 
Russsia until that country went bol- 
sheviki and the farms were sovietized. 
Even China, in its most latent period, 
realized that its congested population 
must be fed and required food produc- 
tion. Japan, in its narrow confines, 
has never been a material food im- 
porting nation. An agricultural policy 
has been necessary in these nations 
to sustain them. But even in coun- 
tries where the food problem is not a 
pressing matter, where the spectre of 
famine has never stalked, an agricul- 
tural policy has been pre-eminent, 
The Argentine is rapidly becoming a 
great exporting nation for beef cattle 
and wheat, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia produce more wool and mutton 
than any other region in the world, 
India produces more beef cattle than 
the United States. This is all due to 
an agricultural policy in government. 
The lack of an energetic agricultural 
policy in the United States, and in 
most of the several states, has re- 
sulted in decreased food production, 
beef, mutton and wool. Unless this 
attitude is changed the United States 
is destined to become a heavy im- 
porting nation of :all food stuffs, while 
millions of acres of good farm land 
are permitted to lie idle, 

Wisconsin stands out head and 
shoulders above all other states with 
a clear-cut, well-defined agricultural 
policy. The effect of this policy is 
reflected in many ways. While nearly 
every state in the Union this year 
suffered a decreased rural population, 
réduced acreage of crops, reduced 
dairy herds, reduced flocks of sheep, 
reduced everything in the realm of 
agriculture, Wisconsin has _ forged 
ahead. 

Wisconsin this year increased its 
acreage of the eleven principal crops 
by 26,000 acres, while Michigan has 
over 18,000 vacant farms and more 
than 30,000 empty farm houses, Ohio 
something like 40,000 idle farms, New 
York 25,000 abandoned farms, In the 
face of an exodus from the farms in 
most states to the great industrial 
centers, Wisconsin not only held its 
farmers on the farms, but-.added about 
5,000 new farm settlers to its popula- 
tion since the first of January, 1919. 

Great as-all the greatest industries 
are in the several states that have 
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them, they have not added the per- 
manent wealth to the state that these 
5,000 farm settlers and these 26,000 
acres of additional tilled acreage have 
to Wisconsin. Wisconsin has a real 
agricultural policy in its government, 
and this policy is paying big divi- 
dends and will continue paying big 
dividends so long as its agricultural 
policy is maintained. And it will be 
maintained because it pays. 

Why do not other states do like- 
wise? Why is Congress so negligent 
in its agricultural policy, if it really 
has any? Why do legislatures give 
so little consideration to a real agrl- 


* cultural policy? 


Getting Results 


HE farm bureau organizations are 

getting results in contrast to the 
failures of erratic political movements 
that have sprung up spontaneously in 
various sections of the United States 
only to make a splash and gradually 
ripple away into the placid affairs of 
every day farm life, just as the slight 
commotion of a stone hurled into a 
lake is soon absorbed by the smooth 
surface of water and all signs of dis- 
turbance quietly obliterated. 


The fundamental principles of these 
sporadic political fiascoes have ex- 
pressed in a measure some of the 
things farmers want and need, and 
some things the farmers neither want 
nor need. The political movements, 
though born of righteous demands for 
a better deal for farmers, invariably 
drifted into the hands and direction 
of astute politicians and men bent 
upon feathering their own nests rath- 
er than accomplishing results for the 
farmers. A few years and the panacea 
for farming ills became a political 
football or died of inanition. Sound 
business principles were lacking to 
stabilize the movement against politi- 
cal intrigue or give it nourishment to 
grow into a strong organization. 

Big business interests have been too 
shrewd to attempt the formation of a 
political party, because it would stand 
out boldly as a political class party 
which would result in complete fail- 
ure. They succeeded by holding fast 
to business policies, protecting their 
interests by supporting men favorable 
to their interests regardless of party 
affiliations. Woman suffrage was ac- 
complished by the same methods, and 
the liquor traffic was abolished by the 
same route. 

During the last two years the farm- 
ers have come to see the light, and 
through the farm bureau organizations 
they are really getting somewhere on 
strictly business principles. There is 
no politics in the farm bureaus. The 
slogan is “keep out of politics and 
stick to business.” This “sticking to 
business” includes supporting those 
candidates for office, regardless of po- 
litical party affiliations, who seem fa- 
vorably disposed to consider the farm- 
er and his problems in the conduct of 
public affairs and in matters of legis- 
lation. Each farmer is free to make 
his own selection in his own constitu- 
ency. In the meantime, the farm bu- 
reau proceeds with business without 
consideration of politics. No farm 
bureau member is told how he ought 
to vote or who he should vote for, ex- 
cept by the politician seeking his vote. 
He is left free to judge for himself, 
so far as the bureau is concerned. 

The dollars and cents policy of the 
farm bureau has accomplished more 
for the farmers in the last year than 
all the farmer political movements 
since the launching of the Farmers’ 
Alliance more than thirty years ago. 
As a matter of fact not one reform, 
not one profitable or satisfactory re- 
sult has come out of the maze of po- 
litical sky-larking in all these years, 
no matter how laudable or palatable 
the principals may have been made, 
for the reason that each movement 
was nothing more than a _ political 
class party. A class party will never 
succeed in any democracy because it 
does not represent democracy or 
speak for the masses. But a business 
organization among the farmers, like 
the farm bureau, is something differ- 
ent. It is founded and operated along 
sound business lines and principles, 
hence its success. 


Shall the Sheep Industry 
Live? 


HE present status of the sheep in- 

dustry in the United States is 
one that requires immediate attention 
by the entire public if it is to con- 
tinue an economic factor in our na- 
tional animal husbandry enterprises. 
Unquestionably influences that have 
been at work during the past several 
months to beat down the price of wool 
are backed by sinister motives origi- 
nating with the shoddy manufac- 
turers. 


The wool growers of the United 
States had the courage to propose a 
law that would require clothing manu- 
facturers to weave into the selvage 
of the cloth figures showing the con- 
tent of virgin wool, shoddy, cotton, 
hemp, jute, feathers, fur, wood fibre, 
paper, and everything else that goes 
into cloth in these days of profiteer- 
ing, high wages and high finance. 
The vill was introduced in Congress 
and is known as the Truth In Fabric 
Bill”. Its purpose is to take wool 
from the sheep’s back out of compe- 
tition with the rag pile, and at the 
game time protect the consumer by 
giving him an opportunity to know 
exactly what he is getting for his 
money. 

Almost simultaneously with the in- 
troduction of this bill in Congress a 
nation-wide drive on the price of wool 
was inaugurated. Buyers in the coun- 
try have offered as low as 10 and 15 
cents a pound for wool in some dis- 
tricts, while in others the price was 
quoted at 20 and 25 cents, with a few 
offers of 30 cents. They have not 
been getting the wool. A portion of 
the 1920 clip has been consigned to 
warehouses, and most of the remaind- 
er is now held in county, regional and 
state wool pools formed by the grow- 
ers. 

It is very evident that an attempt 
is being made to force a tremendous 
break in wool prices, and should it 
come, should the growers fail to hold 
their wool pools, we might as well say 
farewell to the sheep industry in 
these United States. Wool can not 
be produced in this country at prices 
offered by speculators, whose trails 
lead straight to the shoddy mills of 
the East. There must be an aroused 
public sentiment that will force the 
Truth In Fabric Bill through Con- 
gress at its next session, an aroused 
public sentiment that will shut off the 
monthly auction sales of free foreign 
wool in the United States, or one of 
our basic industries must be sacri- 
ficed in favor of the junk dealer who 
collects rags for the.shoddy manufac- 
turer to remake into clothing and sell 
it as all wool. 

It is the duty of every citizen who 
wants a square deal for the wool grow- 
er, who wants a square deal for him- 
self when he buys a suit of clothes, 
to write most vigorously to his con- 
gressmen and senators to support the 
Truth In Fabric Bill and enact it into 
law at the earliest date possible. 

Attention is called to the Wool Mar- 
ket Field Notes from the Market Re- 
port of August 14, published week- 
ly by the Bureau of Markets of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which is reprinted in another 
portion of this number of Cloverland 
Magazine. If these figures are not 
enough to stimulate action, nothing 
else will. 


Finding the Profit 


INDING the profit in any business 


venture, enterprise, or vocation is . 


the objective of all who participate in 
any of these activities. Unless a 
profit can be found, or the business, 
enterprise or vocation cannot be made 
profitable, it is or should be aban- 
doned. Usually the man finding his 
enterprise unprofitable attempts to 
learn the reason by careful analysis of 
his methods, and inaugurates changes 
that have for their purpose the crea- 
tion of a paying, going concern. 

The average farmer is less likely 
to diligently search for the profit and 
loss in his business than the merchant 
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or manufacturer, because he does 
have the visible payroll to m 
regular intervals, accounts that 
be met every thirty days, and 
incidental expenses tb pay out o 
cash drawer, nor do his pr 
move so steadily through the han¢ 
salesmen. But the payrolls of 
farm are there and must be met, 
penses must be paid, and the prod 
of the farm do move. The busi 
man has found it necessary to | 
books to take care of his busines; 
determine what measures are ny 
sary to make the business profit; 
But how many farmers keep boi 
How many keep books accurat 
How many tabulate labor cost, t 
cost, tractor cost, implement and 
cost, marketing cost, milk produc 
cost, egg production cost, hog | 
sheep cost, field crop cost? And t 
how many balance these accumul 
costs at the end of the year with 
receipts from their farm products? 

Systematic and detail cost acco 
ing will determine which cows 
profitable and which are kept 2 
loss. It will determine which kin 
hogs are the most profitable. It 
weed out the boarder hen. It. 
lead to selections of grain varie 
that give the greatest yields per é 
which, includes those varieties 
are disease-resistant and hardy, 
will point out the profit in the us 
fertilizers for all crops, and show 
way to increase all crop product 
It will find the varieties of po 
that do best in any locality and 
different types of soils. It will ¢ 
onstrate the difference between a } 
prepared seed bed and just tun 
the ground over and planting. It 
check up the crop rotation. It- 
bring about new and improved m 
ods everywhere on the farm, and 
what machinery is profitable base¢ 
the investment. And then it will 
termine the prices that ought to 
received for the finished product f 
the farm. 

This is the only known way to 
the profit in farming, the only 2 


way to discover the leaks that n 
the farm non-profitable. Profit 
not be found by lumping the en 
product together and striking a 
ance at the end of the year with 
farm receipts. Such methods are | 
leading and show nothing. A 
scrub cows may be pulling down 
profit on the field crops, poor 
will result in poor yields on an 
seed bed and in ideal weather 
pull down the profit on the best di 
herd. The saving of a few cen 
spraying solutions may be answ 
by a short crop of potatoes and 
poor quality to offset the profit o 
good stand of grain. A pure-bred 
might have been twice the size of 
scrub on the market scales, while 
cost of feed and labor is the sé 
A whole barnyard full of hens } 
cackle a daily loss, because one 
may lay one egg while the other | 
lays a dozen. And s0 on in @1 
phase of farm life. The profi 
net be found unless there is comp 
segregation of every activity,, th 
and profit of every item going | 
the books. It is the only way to 
the farm on a real business basis. 
only system that can be devised 
actually find the profit. 


Shoddy manufacturers have not 
onciled the price offered for wool 
the price demanded for clothing. B 
ever, wool is going down and sho 
is going up. Rags have been wo 
into clothing for so long and so @ 
people now have to wear ‘their fr 
due to the high price of clothing, — 
perhaps it is a scarcity of rags 1 
is causing the high price of shodd 


Crop and wool buyers have operé 
for years on loans obtained on 
house receipts. That was busil 
Now the farmer bureaus are doin 
same thing to finance their poole 
ing agencies. This is a “cr 
Strange the viewpoint some DP 
have of other people’s affairs, isr 


‘Where is the discussion of w 
this presidential campaign? 


For President 


n G. Harding 


OU farmers of America have more 
at stake in this election than any 
other element in our citizenship. 

You/have borne more than your 
full share of the burdens of public 
waste, extravagance and mismanage- 
ment. 

You want a change. 

You want this change at Washing- 
ton because the present national ad- 
ministration has singled out yours, the 
biggest of all national industries, as a 
target for a price fixing policy which 
has limited the return for your output, 
while leaving you exposed to the ex- 
actions of profiteers in every other line 
4 production, distribution and specu- 
ation. 


You Have Been the Victim 


You have been told what you could 
charge for your staple products, you 
have been subjected to all sorts of re- 
straints, exactions and annoyances, 
while there has been no limit to what 
others might charge you for food, 
clothing, machinery and other necessi- 
ties of your occupation. 

The result of this unwise, unsym- 
pathetic policy, while harmful to the 
farm producer, has not been helpful to 
the consumer. Production has been 
curtailed, speculation in food has been 
facilitated, and that expansion of the 
great farming industry essential to 
America’s future has been halted. 


Make the Farm More Profitable 

The Republican party by its plat- 
form and the utterances of its candi- 
dates, is pledged to a sympathetic, 
practical, helpful attitude toward 
American agriculture. It promises a 
constructive program which will make 
the farm more profitable and therefore 
more productive. 

The Republican party is not a class 
or sectional party; its policies are in- 
tended for the upbuilding of the whole 
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Republican Party and 


nation. But it believes that it is es- 
sential to the general welfare that the 
American farmer, whose industry is 
the base of our national prosperity, 
should be stimulated to larger produc- 
tion through an assurance to him of a 
larger share of the values which his 
own labor atid enterprise create. 


The Democratic platform reaffirms 
the tariff-for-revenue-only policy which 
will open the American market to the 
invasion of cheap farm products of 
foreign lands (the resultant of cheap 
labor) when shipping becomes ayvail- 
able. It promises no relief from 
the price fixing and other farm poli- 
cies of this administration, or remedy 
for the violent fluctuations in farm 
product prices which have caused the 
farmer such heavy losses. 


Pledges of the Party 
Here is what the Republican plat- 
form and the country-bred candidate 
say on the issues of special interest to 
the farmer: 


Practical and adequate farm repre- 
sentation in the appointment of gov- 
ernmental officials and commissions. 

The right to form co-operative as- 
sociations for marketing their products, 
and protection against discrimination. 

The scientific study of agricultural 
prices and farm production costs at 
home and abroad, with a view to re- 
ducing the frequency of abnormal 
fluctuations, and the uncensored pub- 
lication of such reports. 

The authorization of associations 
for the extension of personal credit. 

A national inquiry on the coordina- 
tion of rail, water and motor transpor- 
tation, with adequate facilities for re- 
ceiving, handling and marketing food. 

The encouragement of our export 
trade. 

An end to unnecessary price fixing 
and ill-considered efforts arbitrarily to 


SS 
mo bn, 


the Farmer 


reduce prices of farm products, which 
invariably result to the disadvantage 
both of producer and consumer. 


The encouragement of the produc- 
tion and importation of fertilizing ma- 
terial and for its extended use. 


The extension of the federal farm 
loan act so as to help farmers to be- 
come farm owners and thus reduce the 
evils of farm tenantry, and also to fur- 
nish such long-time credit as farmers 
need to finance adequately their larg- 
er and long-time production opera- 
tions. 


Revision of the tariff as necessary 
for the preservation of a home mar- 
ket for American labor, agriculture and 
industries. (Note that the pledge to 
the farmer is just as specific as to la- 
bor and capital). 


Harding’s Endorsement 


Senator Warren G. Harding, the 
Republican nominee, in his speech of 
acceptance, took advanced ground on 
behalf of agriculture. He said: 


“I hold that farmers should not only be per- 
mitted but encouraged to join in co-operative 
associations to reap the just measure of re- 
ward merited by their arduous toil.’ 


“Our platform is an earnest pledge of re- 
newed concern for agriculture, and we pledge 
effective expression in law and practice. We 
will hail that co-operation which will make 
profitable and desirable the ownership and 
Operation of small farms and which will facili- 
tate the marketing of farm products without 
the lamentable waste which exists under pres- 
ent conditions. 

“A Republican administration will be com- 
mitted to a renewed regard for agriculture and 
seek the participation of farmers in curing the 
ills justly complained of and aim to place the 
American farm where it ought to be—highly 
ranked in American activities and fully shar- 
ing the highest good fortune of American life. 

“Becoming associated with this subject are 
the policies of irrigation and reclamation, so 
essential to agricultural expansion, and the 
continued development’ of the great and won- 
derful west.” 


Mr. Harding pledges federal co- 
operation with state governments in 
building and improving farms-to-mar- 
ket roads rather than national high- 
ways, to cheapen and facilitate the 
quick shipment of crops. 


Send for a free copy of Senator Harding’s address in which he discusses at length present day problems of the farmer. 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago 


For Vice-President 


Calvin Coolidge 
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NORTHERN HARDWARE 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Our Cloverland warehouses are so situated 
that we are able to make prompt deliveries 
on all kinds of General Hardware and Mill 
Supplies. 


Steel Bars 
Chain 
Wire Rope 
Pipe and Fittings 
Pumps 
Hoists 
Block Tackle 
Dynamite 
Blasting Caps 
Blasting Fuse 
Blasting Wire 
Belting 
Barn Door Fixtures 
Stalls and Stanchions 
Litter Carriers 
Roofing 
Galvanized Sheets 
Logging Tools and Car 
Wire, Wire Stretchers 
And General Hardware 
For Spring Delivery. 


We don’t want to sell you anything unless 
we have what you want and what you need. 
We believe our stock will cover your re- 
quirements. 


Write for Prices 


Long Distance Telephone 400 


MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 


‘ganed $40 a ton. 
‘came as an undeniable shock, for he 


Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GR OOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
Sa DUN Ga Fully Warranted —— MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


With Bridg 


By REX BES 


COPYRIGHT BY HARPER @& BROS. 


OUIS MITCHELL knew what the 
telegram meant, even though it 
was brief and cryptic. He had 
been expecting something of the sort 
ever since the bottom dropped out of 
the steel business and prices tobog- 
Nevertheless, it 


had hoped the firm would keep him 
on in spite of hard times. He won- 
dered, as he sadly pocketed the yellow 
sheet, whether he had in him the -mak- 
ings of a good life insurance agent, or 
if he had not better “join out” with a 
medicine show. This message led 
him to think his talents must lie along 
the latter line. Certainly they did not 
lie in the direction of metal supplies. 

He had plenty of time to think the 
situation over, however, for it is a long 
jump from Butte to Chicago; when he 
arrived at the latter place he was cer- 
tain of only one thing, he would not 
stand a cut in salary. Hither Comer 
& Mathison would have to fire him 
outright or keep him on at his present 
wage; he would not compromise as 
the other salesmen had done and were 
doing. 

Twenty-five hundred a year is a lib- 
eral piece of money where people raise 
their own vegetables, but to a man 
traveling in the West it is about equal 
to “no pair.” Given $200 a month and 
a fair expense account a salesman can 
plow quite a respectable furrow around 
Plymouth Rock, ‘but out where they 
roll their r’s and monogram their live 
stock he can’t make a track. Besides 
the loss of prestige and all that went 
with it, there was another reason why 
young Mitchell could not face a cut. 
He had a wife, and she was too new, 
too wonderful; she admired him too 
greatly to permit of such a thing. She 
might, she doubtless would, lose con- 
fidence in him if he took a step back- 
ward, and that confidence of hers was 
the most splendid thing in Mitchell’s 
life. No, if Comer & Mathison wanted 
to make any change, they would have 
to promote him. Ten minutes with 
the “old man,” however, served to jar 
this satisfactory determination to its 
foundation. Mr. Comer put the sit- 
uation clearly, concisely. 


“Business is rotten. We've got to 
lay all the younger men off or we’ll go 
broke,” he announced. 

“But—lI’m married,” 
young salesman. 

“So am I; so is Mathison; so are 
the rest of the fellows. But, my boy, 
this is a panic. We wouldn’t let you 
go if we could keep you.” 

“I can sell goods—” 

“That’s just it; we don’t want you 
to. Conditions are such that we can’t 
afford to sell anything. The less busi- 
ness we do the fewer losses we stand 
to make. Good Lord, Louis, this is the 
worst year the trade has ever known!” 

“B-but—l’m married,” blankly re- 
peated Mitchell. 

Comer shook his head. ‘“We’d keep 
you in a minute if there was any way 
to do it. You go home and see the 
wife. Of course if you can show us 
where you’re worth it, we'll let you 
stay; but—well, you can’t. There’s 
no chance. I’ll see you tomorrow.” 

Ordinarily Mitchell would not have 
allowed himself the extravagance of 
a cab, but today the cars were too 
slow. He wondered how the girl 
would take this calamity, their very 
first. As a matter of fact, she di- 
vined the news even before he had 
voiced his exuberant greetings, and, 
leading him into the neat little front 
room, she curled up at his side, de- 
manding all the reasons for his unex- 
pected-recall. He saw that she was 
wide-eyed and rather white. When 
he had broken the bad news she in- 
quired, bravely: 

“What is your plan, boy?” 

“T haven’t any.” 

“Nonsense!” ! 


protested the 


. what’s the use? If there were a cha 


es Burned 
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“I mean it. What can I do? I de 
know anything except the steel bi 
ness. I can lick my weight in W1 
cats on my own ground—but— 
wife nodded her blonde head in e 
plete agreement. “But that lets | 
out,” he concluded, despondently, © 
can sell steel because I know it fr 
the ground up; it’s my specialty.” 

“Oh, we mustn’t think about mak 
a change.” 


“Tve handled more big jobs 
any man of my age and experience 
the road, and yet—I’m fired.” 
husband sighed wearily. “I built t 
big pipe line in Portland; I sold th 
smelters in Anaconda, and the 
ide tanks for the Highland Girl. Y¥ 
and a lot of other jobs, too. I kn 
all about the smelter business, | 
that’s no sign I can sell electric be 
or corn salve. We're up against 
girlie.” 4 

“Have people quit building sm 
ers?” 

“They sure have—during this pan 
There’s nothing doing anywhere.” 

The wife thought for a moment 
fore saying, “The last time you w 
home you told me about some W 
ern mining men who had gone 
South Africa—” 

“Sure! To the Rand! They 
made good, too; | they’ re whopping§ 
operators, now.’ 

“You said there was a large ( 
tract of some sort coming up in L 
don.” q 

“Large! Well, rather! The Ri 
inson-Ray job. It’s the biggest ever 
in my line. They’re going to rebui 
those plants the Boers destroyed. 
heard all about it in Montana.” 

“Well!” Mrs. Mitchell spoke ¥ 
finality. ‘“That’s the. place for ° 
Get the firm to send you over there 

“Um-m! I thought about that, 
it scared me out. It’s too big. W 
it’s a $3,000,000 job. You see, we 
never landed a large foreign conti 
in this country as yet.” Mitchell sat 
up suddenly. “But say! This pa 
might—” Then he relaxed. 


the firm wouldn’t send me. om 
would go himself—he’d take the w 
outfit over for a job like that. Besit 
it’s too big a thing for our peo] 
they couldn’t handle it.” 

Mrs. Mitchell’s eyes were as ro 
as buttons. “Three million doll 
worth of steel in one contract! 
you think you could land it if 
went?” 

“It’s my line of work,” the yo 
man replied, doubtfully. “Pil be 
know more about cyanide tanhs_ 
any salesman in Europe, and if I 
a decent price to work on—” ~— 

“Then it’s the chance we've 
waiting for.” 

The girl scrambled to her feet. 
fetching a chair, began to talk a 
ly, rapidly. She talked for a | 
time, until gradually the man’s” 
despondency gaye way to her 
bright optimism. Nor was it idle 
ory alone that she advanced; — 
chell found that she knew almosi 
much about the steel business as 
did, and when she had finished 
arose and kissed her. 

“You've put new heart into me, 
how. If you’re game to do your sh 
why—l'll try it out. But remen 
it may mean all we've got in the Bi 
and—” He looked at her darkly. 

“Tt’s the biggest chance we'll | 
have,” she insisted. “It’s worth 
ing. Don’t let’s wait to get rich | 
we are old.” . 

When Mr. Comer returned — 
lunch he found his youngest sales 
waiting for him, and inside of ten 
utes he had learned what Mitchell 
on his mind. With two words Ci 
blew out the gas. ‘ 

“You’re crazy,” said he. 


(Continued on page 18) — 
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All of your animal 
is not meat 


Only a little over half of your beef 
animal can be sold as meat. 


That’s why our wholesale price of 
beef has to be several cents higher 
per pound than the price of live 
cattle. 


If the other half were worthless, 
and by-products had no value, the 
beef from 12-cent cattle would have 
to sell for nearly 24 cents a pound, 
plus expense of dressing, shipping, 
and selling. 


But the beef from 12-cent cattle 
usually sells for about 18 cents, 
wholesale, because the by-products 
are worth something. 


Values of by-products vary; they 
are determined by world conditions, 
- over which we have no control. 
Neither can we control the price of 
beef, which is perishable, and which 
has to be sold from week to week 
for what it will bring. 


When by-product values are high, 
as hides were a few months ago, 
the difference between cattle prices 
and beef prices is less; when by- 
products bring low prices, as they 
have recently, the spread between 
cattle prices and beef prices widens. 


The point is that the more we can 
get for by-products, the more we 
can afford to pay for cattle; we take 
by-products into consideration 
every day, when we are bidding 
against other packers for your live 
stock. 


Your commission man knows 
about market conditions. 


His vigilance—the competition of 
other packers—the large volume 
of our business—the saving of 
wastes—these things always in- 
sure you as high a price for your 
cattle as is humanly possible, con- 
sidering the prices that beef and 
by-products will bring. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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ED CROWN Gaso- 
line is made espe- 
cially for automobiles. 
It will deliver all the 
power your engine is 
capable of developing. 
It starts quickly, it accel- 
erates smoothly, it will 
run your car at the least 
cost per mile, and it is 
easily procurable every- 
where you go. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) : 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘SHEEP-MANAGEMENT” 


By Prof. Frank Kleinheinz 


The Noted Sheep”Judge and Expert of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Madison 


ROF. Klein- Coliege. He is 
heinz has one of the best 
had thirty years recognized auth- 


orities on sheep 
in the United 
States and en- 
joys a splendid 


practical experi- 
ence in handling 
breeding, feed- 
ing and judging 


sheep. He has reputation 
judged sheep at abroad. 

the Internation- ie 

al Live Stock 

exposition at HIgsplen: 
Chicago) /emany did book of 


state fairs and 
numerous coun- 
ty and district 
exhibitions. For 
thirty years he 


320 pages, illus- 
trated with 100 
fine plates on— 


has had charge Sheep 

of the sheep di- 

vision of at e Management 
Animal Hus-’ Breeds and 
bandry Depart- : 

ment of Wiscon- Judging 
sin Agricultural Price $1.60 


This is a book any farmer now raising sheep, or any 
farmer contemplating sheep raising SHOULD have. 


ADDRESS: 
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Party of Bee Keepers at the Eskil Apiary at Iron Mountain 


Bee District in the Cut-over 
Country 


By LAWRENCE D. TUCKER 


Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
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VER since the hum of the saw- 

mill first pierced Upper Michi- 

gan’s dense forests of hard- 

wood, a half century ago, the 
problem of the profitable utilization of 
the idle, cut-over lands, thus created, 
has been a source of endless research 
and study. 


There have been any number of sug- 
gestions, and a few of these are now in 
operation. But when, just three years 
ago, statistics revealed the fact that 
there were over 8,000,000 acres of idle, 
cut-over lands in the peninsula, the 
lumbermen and other big land owners 
began to sit up and think. “What are 
we going to do with it?” they asked. 
And then and there began an ener- 
getic campaign for almost any type of 
industry which dealt in cut-over 
grassed lands. 

First came the grazer. A two years’ 
publicity and advertising campaign 
among the sheep and cattle sections of 
the west brought 50,000 head of sheep 
and 5,000 of cattle, with some fifty set- 
tlers, and they colonized, in all, ap- 
proximately 100,000 acres of cut-over 
lands. But 100,000 is the merest frac- 
tion of 8,000,000, and, consequently, the 
work is only just begun. 

With the grazing campaign in full 
swing, along comes a colonization man 
from Chicago, and stirs up sufficient 
interest in the farmer-community plan 
to grant a number of conferences with 
the big land owners throughout the re- 
gion. The company’s manager, A. L. 
Mordt, has made two complete circuits 
through the peninsula, talking with 
the land owners and describing the 
plan which he has put into successful 
operation in Oconto County, Wisconsin, 
The plan, briefly, involves the settling 
of large tracts of such cut-over lands 
as are adapted to agriculture by first 
platting the land into farm lots and 
then, through a sales campaign, dis- 
posing of the lots in such a manner 
that at the end of the campaign a farm- 
er-settlement, or community, is estab- 
lished. Such a community is super- 
vised and assisted by the colonization 
company, 


It is likely, therefore, that next year 


will see grazing and colonization firm- 


ly established as two leading factors 
in the utilization-of-land campaign. 


' And Now Another 


And now comes another important 
feature, and one which might easily 
surpass the others in its relation to 
the more rapid growth and progress of 
the idle acres—bee keeping. { 

We sort of happened onto it a very 
short time ago while making an auto- 
mobile trip to the village of Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, where Henry 
Ford and son are establishing a 
mammoth body-manufacturing plant. 
We pulled into the village about one 
hour ahead of schedule, and decided to 
run out beyond the limits for a short 
distance and look over the site of the 
proposed plant. 

We had gone about a mile and were 
rounding a sharp curve when there ap- 
peared on the side of a hill, to the 
right, what seemed to be three or four 
long rows of bird houses, perched up 
on stakes and nestled there among the 
trees as though to invite the most ex- 
clusive of the feathered tribe. We 
slowed up to view the sight, and then 
distinguished a huge sign-board, at the 
juncture of a road which turned sharp-— 
ly to the left—leading into the bird 
house colony. The sign read: ‘“Hskil’s 
Apiary.” ‘ . 

Being more of a news hound than 
an agriculturist or a bee farmer, the 
sign meant little to me, and, in fact, I 
went so far as to ponder upon the pos- 
sibility of having suddenly come upon 
an ape-breeding farm, a zoo or some- 
thing of the sort. Imagine my sur- 
prise, then, when a mere roadside ur- 
chin informed me that: “That’s where 
they raise them stingers.” It was @ 
bee farm. } 

I had never seen a bee farm before, 
It was something entirely new to me 
Recollecting certain eventful days i 
my youth, I admit painful familiarity 
with the tkuzzing specie, but the 
thought of hazarding one’s physical 
comfort to the extent of actually culti 


This Apiary Is Just a Side Line with ThomasgHanna®of Iron Mountain, 
Editing a Newspaper Requiring Most of His Time. 
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Your timber has a cash 
value the moment you turn it 
into lumber. 


The demand for lumber is tremen- 
dous and prices are way up. Do you 
realize that only about zen dogs (14 
inches thick and 16 feet long) will 
make 1,000 feet of lumber worth $20 
to ae according to the wood? With 
a smal 


Dixie 


aa PORTABLIE 


Saw Mill 


you can make 4,000 to 6,000 feet of ac- 
curate lumber a day,with a 10to 15 horse 
powerengine. In the next sixty days the 
lumber you can make would pay for the 
Dixie mill, all of your expenses and 
leave you anice profit besides. This is 
from actual proven experience of hun- 
dreds of Dixie owners. 


No Experience Needed 

The Dizie is so easily understood and 
simple to operate that any farmer can 
handle it successfully. The Dizie is 
made of the best materials, and put 
together to stay. Makes accurate lum- 
ber after years of use. Simple control 
and feed. Easy to move from place to 
place. Made in all sizes to cut from 
4,000 to 20,000 feet per day. 


Investment Small 

forthe returns. Even if you used the 
Dixie for making lumber for but one 
barn of your own, it would more than 
pay for itself in the lumber money it 
would save you. Every acre cleared for 
cultivation increases crop production— 
a splendid thing to do at this time. In- 
vestigate this at once. Send for 


FREE BOOKLET 
Made by 


HILL-CURTIS Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Carried in Stock by 


HAMILTON 
MACHINERY 
EXCHANGE 


MENOMINEE . . MICH. 


Agents for Northern Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 


FARM 
LANDS 


I am a farmer myself, work a 
1,200-acre farm each year, so I 
know what farming land is. I 
know what a farmer wants. I 
have a large acreage of unim- 


proved farm land for sale and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Write to me. 


J. W. Weston 


Proprietor, 


Oak Ridge Dairy 


_ WAKEFIELD, MICHIGAN 
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vating the bee had never occurred to 
me as a very healthy occupation, 

But, armed with the reporter’s curi- 
osity, I turned into the road, and drove 
up to the house. Finding no one at 
home, I walked toward the bDird 
houses, and encountered a rather curi- 
ous sight. It, or she, was a middle- 
aged person, and, at first sight, I won- 
dered whether or not I had intrided 
upon a bridal party, for she was draped 
from head to foot in a long, trailing 
veil of what appeared to me to be noth- 
ing more nor less than mosquito net- 
ting. The long, elbow-length gloves 
added to the bridy appearance. 

“Pardon me, but—’ I began. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ she broke in, 
cheerily. “Just stand back far enough 
so they won’t see you, and you won’t 
get bit.” I looked around hurriedly 
for they, expecting to see nothing more 
nor less than a pair of broad-chested, 
long-toothed English bulldogs, or, 
worse yet, a playful cub bear or two— 
but saw neither. A second glance, 
however, prompted me to take a sudden 
step backward, for, from the nearest 
bird-house there arose a black cloud of 
the fattest, buzziest, busiest bees I had 
ever seen. And as they hovered play- 
fully over my head I looked almost 
plaintively to the kindly-faced person 
for help. I gazed wairly, once more, at 
the bird-house, and ventured a step for- 
ward. “I was just pasing by, and, 
noticing the sign, thought I’d drop in 
and find out what it was all about,” I 
remarked. 

“Well, to begin with,’ she replied, 
smilingly, “it’s a bee farm—an apiary.” 
I agreed with a frantic swing at a huge 
drone which hung all too close to the 
end of my nose. “So I see.” 

“You might tell me, if you will,” I 
began, “what you think of this coun- 
try as a honey producer,’ and I neg- 
lected my friend, the bee, long enough 
to dig up pencil and paper. 

“Well, this particular spot here used 
to be ideal for cultivating bees and pro- 
ducing honey,’ she remarked, “but I’m 
afraid the community is becoming too 
thickly populated lately to permit suf- 
ficient open area for the bees to work 
isa 

‘We have 110 hives,’ she remarked, 
placing her hand rather affectionately, 
I thought, on one of the bird-houses: 
And, incidentally, right then and there 
I learned the why of the bird-houses. 
“During the past several years we 
have averaged from $35 to $40 profit 
on each hive.” A hasty mental calcu- 
lation placed the aggregate at about 
$4,400. “This year, however, we were 
forced to move part of our colony to a 
less thickly settled district. My hus- 
band is handling that end of it, and 
I am closing the season out here at the 
old stand. 


“I believe that the open, cut-over 


areas are the best type of lands for the - 


profitable raising of bees,’ continued 
Mrs. Eskil, busily scraping away on a 
comb which she had lifted from the 
hive. “You will notice that most of 
the open areas in this northern Michi- 
gan country are thickly covered with 
the different types of clover—alsike, 
June, red-top and the others. And the 
clover, of course, is the ideal stamping 
ground for the bee. Moreover, our win- 
ters are ideal. Not’too mild, nor too 
cold, but just the proper combination 
of the two to produce and maintain a 
hardy type of bee—a type which really 
produces the best kind of honey, and 
the most of it. 

“In our several years of operation 
in Upper Michigan we have enjoyed ex- 
cellent success. With very little extra 
help we have found time not only to 
care for our colony of 110 hives, but to 
do quite a bit of farming as well,” and 
she waved a hand toward a narrow val- 
ley, just beyond the house, where corn, 
potatoes and other truck crops ap- 
peared to be thriving in the best of 
manner. “And what’s more,” she re- 
marked, emphasizing the statement 
with brandish of the knife she was 
using, “Mr. Eskil has a photographic 
studio over there at Iron Mountain, in 
which he spends considerable time.” 

I bravely struggled to keep up, as 
closely as possible, with the probable 
net which this thrifty couple realized 
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ane Wood 
Grinding Feed and Meal 
Shelling Corn 


Cleaning Grain 
Baling Hay— 


OW many of these fall and winter jobs are 

waiting for an International Kerosene En- 
gine on your farm? At that the buzz saw, feed 
grinder, burr mill, corn sheller, fanning mill and 
hay press represent only a few of the many farm 
tasks that can be handled with the greatest ef- 
ficiency and economy by International engines. 
Such chores as pumping water for the stock, 
turning the cream separator, churn or grind- 
stone; operating a power wash machine—these 
muscle-wearing, time-consuming jobs are also 
waiting for low-cost International kerosene pow- 
er—waiting the whole year round. Let a little 
1% h. p. engine shoulder the drudgery of these 
always-present chores. 


And in addition to handling your own work you 
can make a good profit for yourself during odd 
days by grinding feed, meal or flour for your 
neighbors. 


You will find plenty of work on your farm for 
an International Kerosene Engine—and there 
is a size for every requirement—1'%, 8, 6 and 
10 h. p. See your nearby International dealer 
in regard to the one best suited to your needs 
—and write to one of the addresses below for 
illustrated catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
USA. 


GNCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO 


Branch Houses: 
GRAND RAPIDS, SAGINAW, DETROIT, Michigan 
GREEN BAY, EAU CLAIRE, Wisconsin 
ST. CLOUD, Minnesota 
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All you need 


is a certain quantity of regular 
“Old Faithful” HEMLOCK lum- 
ber, hammer, saw, nails and your 
two hands to build one of the best 
silos ever put up by any man. 

Send for our Silo Book which 
shows you exactly how you can 


Build your own 


SILO 


This silo is not a shabby makeshift, but a 
handsome, non-freeze, double wall silo that 
stands without guys and has no hoops to 
tighten. ‘ 

We do not sell silos, but we want youto 
get better acquainted with the merits of 
“Old Faithful” HEMLOCK, the 300-year 
farmers’ standby, and buy it from your local 
dealer whenever youneed buildinglumber. Be 
sure to send for the free silo book and men- 
tiondealer’sname. (9 other building books.) 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 
(of Wisconsin and Northern. Michigan) 

Offices, 312 F. R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. 
We spread the good mews about “Old Faitaral’* 
HEMLOCK but we do not sell it. Get it 
from your LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. 


~~, 


CENTRAL WEST COAL CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


| 
\ 


There is room for 100,- 
MORE FARMERS 000 new farmers on the 
ee -OV Ol anocetriuLary, 
to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 
Minnesota. 


Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 
churches and neighbors. Lands which can be bought at a price that will 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 
man of means. Write for information, 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 
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With Bridges Burned 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Am I? It’s worth going after.” 

“In the first place no big foreign 
job ever came to America—” 

“I know all that. It’s time we got 
one.” 

“In the second place Comer & Math- 
ison are jobbers.” 

“T’ll get a special price from Carne- 
gie.” 

“In the third place it would cost a 
barrel of money to send a man to 
England.” 

Mitchell swallowed hard. 
my own way.” 

Mr. Comer regarded the speaker 
with genuine astonishment. ‘You'll 
pay your way? Why, you haven’t got 
any money.” 

“T’ve got $1,000—or the wife has. 
It’s our nest-egg.” 

“It would take five thousand to make 
the trip.” 

“Tll make it on one. Yes, and I’ll 
come back with that job. Don’t you 
see this panic makes the thing possi- 
ble? Yes, and I’m the one man to 
turn the trick; for it’s right in my line. 
[ll see the Carnegie people at Pitts- 
burgh. If they quote the right price 
T’ll ask you for a letter, and that’s all 
Me have to do. Will you let me 
go?” 

“What sort of a letter?” 

“A letter stating that I am your gen- 
eral sales manager.” 

The steel merchant’s mouth fell 
open. 4 

“Oh, I only want it for this London 
trip,” Mitchell explained. “I won’t 
use it except as a credential. But 


“T’ll pay 


| ve got to go armed, you understand. 


Mr. Comer, if I don’t land that Robin- 
son-Ray contract, I won’t come back. 
I—I couldn’t, after this. Maybe I'll 
drive a ’bus—I hear they have a lot of 
them in London.” 

“Suppose, for instance, you should 
get the job on a profitable basis; the 
biggest job this concern ever had and 
one of the biggest ever let anywhere 
—” Mr. Comer’s brow was wrinkled 
humorously. ‘“What would you ex- 
pect out of it?” 

Mitchell grinned. “Well, if I signed 
all those contracts as your general 
sales manager, I’d probably form the 
habit.” 

“There’s nothing modest about you, 
is there?” queried the elder man. 


“Not a thing. My theory of business 
is that a man should either be fired 
or promoted. If I get that job I'll 
leave it to you to do what’s right. I 
won’t ask any questions.” 

“The whole thing is utterly absurd,” 
Mitchell’s employer protested. “You 
haven’t a chance! But— Wait!” He 
pressed a button on his desk. “We'll 
talk with Mathison.” 


Louis Mitchell took the night train 
for Pittsburgh. He was back in three 
days, and that afternoon Mr. Comer, 
in the privacy of his own office, dic- 
tated a letter of which no carbon copy 
was preserved. He gave it to the 
young man with his own hand, and 
with these words: “You’d better think 
it over carefully, my boy. It’s the 
most idiotic thing I ever heard of, and 
there isn’t one ance in a million. 
It won’t do you any good to fail, even 
on a forlorn hope like this.” 


But Mitchell smiled. “I can’t fail— 
I’m married.” Then when the other 
seemed unimpressed by this method 
of reasoning, he explained: “I guess 
you never saw my wife. She says I 
can do it.” ; 


It was only to this lady herself that 
Mitchell recited the details of his re- 
ception at Pittsburgh, and of the bat- 
tle he had fought in the Carnegie of- 
fice. The Carnegie men had refused 
to take him seriously, had laughed at 
him as at a mild-mannered lunatic. 

“But I got my price,” he concluded, 
triumphantly, ‘and it sure looks good 
to me. Now for the painful details 
and the sad good-bys.” 

“How long will you be gone?” his 
wife inquired. 


“IT can’t stay more than a month, 
the bank-roll is too small.” 

“Oo-ooh! A month! London is a 
long way off.” Mrs. Mitchell’s voice 
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broke plaintively and her husband’s ~ 
misgivings at once took fire. a 

“If I fail, as they all feel sure I will, 
what then?” he inquired. “I'll be out 


of a job! Ill be a joke in the steel 
business; I’ll be broke. What will 
you do?” 


She gave him a ravishing, dimpled 
smile, and her eyes were brave once 
more. “Why, I haven’t forgotten my 
shorthand, and there are always the 
department stores.” In a high, querul- 
ous tone she cried “Ca—a—sh!” then 
laughed aloud at his expression. ‘Oh, 
it wouldn’t hurt me any. But—you 
won’t fail—you can’t! .We’re going to 
be rich. Now, we'll divide our grand 
fortune.” She produced a roll of cur- 
rency from her purse and took four 
$20 bills from it. 

“Only $80?” he queried. 4 

“It’s more than enough for me. 
Youll be back in a month.” She 
thrust the remaining -notes into his 
hand. “It’s our one great, glorious 
chance, dear. Don’t you understand?” 

Faith, hope and enthusiasm, the 
three graces of salesmanship, thrive 
best in bright places. Had it not been 
for his wife’s cheer during those final 
hours young Mitchell surely would 
have weakened before it came time to 
leave on the following day. It was a 
far cry to London, and he realized — 
*’way back in his head that there 
wasn’t one chance in a million of suc- 
cess. He began to doubt, to waver, 
but the girl seemed to feel that her 
lord was bound upon some flaring tri- 
umph, and even at the station her 
face was wreathed in smiles. Her 
blue eyes were brimming with excite- 
ment; she bubbled with hopeful, help- 
ful advice; she patted her husband’s 
arm and hugged it to her. ‘“You’re 
going to win, boy. You’re going to 
win,’ she kept repeating. For one 
moment only—at the actual parting— _ 
she clung to him wildly, with all her 
woman’s strength, then, as the warn- 
ing cry sounded, she kissed him long 
and hungrily, and fa’rly thrust him 
aboard the Pullman. He did not dream 
how she wilted and drooped the in- 
stant he had gone. 

As the train pulled out he ran back 
to the observation car to wave a last 
farewell, and saw her clinging to the 
iron fence, sobbing wretchedly; a des- 
olate, weak little girl-wife mastered 
by a thousand fears. She was too 
blind with tears to see him. The sight 
raised a lump in the young husband’s 
throat which lasted to Fort Wayne. — 

“Poor little thoroughbred,” he 
mused, “I just can’t lose, that’s all.” 

The lump was not entirely gone 
when the luncheon call came, so Mit- 
chell dined upon it, reasoning that 
this kind of a beginning augured well 
for an economical trip. 

Now that he was away from the 
warmth of his wife’s enthusiasm con: 
templation of his undertaking made 
the salesman rather sick. If only he 
were traveling at the firm’s expense, 
if only he had something to fall back 
upon in case of failure, if only Come 
& Mathison were behind him in any 
way, the complexion of things would 
have been altogether different. But 
to set out for a foreign land with no 
backing whatever in the hope of ac 
complishing that which no American 
salesman had ever been able to ac 
complish, and to finance the undertak. 
ing out of his own pocket on a sum 
less than he would have expected for 
cigarette money—well, it was an el- 
terprise to test a fellow’s courage and 
to dampen the most youthful optim- 
ism. His proposal to the firm to wil 
all or lose all, he realized now, had 
been in the nature of a bluff, and the 
firm had called it. There was noth 
ing to do, therefore, but go through 
and win; there could be no turning 
back, for he had burned his bridges. 

When one enters a race-horse in % 
contest he puts the animal in gooe 
condition, he grooms it, he feeds il 
the best the stable affords, he train 
and exercises it carefully. Mitchel 
had never owned a race-horse, but hi 
reasoned that similar principles shoulé 
apply to a human being under similat 
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La year, from their varied opera- 
los. I estimated it at from $10,000 
1$12,000 a year, at the lowest. 

We have tried the bee game in 


er sections throughout the middle- | 


3t,” she continued, moving on to 
, next hive, “and experience has 
ght us that with a knowledge of 
business the bee farmer can make 
1d, on a big scale, in this cut-over 
mtry. By the way, how much of 
s cut-over land is there in this re- 
ma” 
mentioned a figure slightly over 
éht millions of acres. “Whew,” she 
culated, ‘room for hundreds of good- 
ad bee farms in that layout, isn’t 
re?” 
Yes, I believe that the Northern 
shigan farmer might well afford to 
7 more attention to this profitable 
mch of agriculture. It is not as dif- 
ut as it looks, and an energetic 
mer could pick it up in a compara- 
ely short time. ,And after that, she 
ked up and smiled, “his wife couu 
rm it, as I have done. True, it re- 
res attention, but, in a region where 
ver is plentiful ,it is not as difficult 
a one might suppose. I have easily 
idled the 110 hives alone when Mr. 
kil has been on the farm, or at his 
dio, and have plenty of time for the 
isework besides.” 
Ne continued our journey down the 
g lane of hives, Mrs. Hskil talking 
adily upon the possibilities of the 
per Michigan cut-over country for 
8, and myself gradually becoming 
ss-eyed and acquiring an A-1 creek 
my neck trying to follow the tanta- 
ing antics of some dozen or more 
2ctionate buzzers who persistently 
igled about my head. At any rate, 
‘the end of a half hour with Mrs. 
kil I was fully convinced that the 
per Michigan farmer is making a 
stake in not giving more attention 
the production of honey. 
Chis year Mrs. HEskil is getting 30 
its a pound for the honey, as com- 
ted with 25 cents last year. The in- 
ase, she explained, comes largely as 
‘result of the increased prices asked 
the high-grade types of the queens, 
ich propagate the hives. A good 
xen, Mrs. Eskil declared, now costs 
' and $12 each, though the lesser 
ides may be secured from 50 cents 
Located on the direct route of the 
iverland Trail, through Upper Michi- 
1, much of her trade is represented 
the steadily increasing tourist traf- 
while she declares that the local 
rket would gladly corner her pro- 
stion if she so desired. To the best 
my knowledge, Eskil’s is the only 
id-sized apiary in Upper Michigan. 
ere are some in Northern Wisconsin, 
1 they all report a successful season. 
3ut, just between you and me and 
) twelve bees that left me only when 
fought refuge behind the wheel of 
car—there is a future in bee farm- 
‘for the Upper Michigan farmer, if 
will grasp his opportunity. It is 
1ewhat of a new thought in the utili- 
ion of Upper Michigan’s 8,000,000 
‘More acres of clover-laden, cut-over 
ds, and bee far 
i i 


Dr. Hockings, of Crystal Falls, Keeps an Apiary in His Back Yard Sesseees 


ming is going to be jin a chocolate 
a er 7; errr Roe e 2 
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Made in 


Cloverland 
in our 
$2,000,000 
Packing Plant 
at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 


Better Meats That Cost Less 

No Waste -No Ice Needed 
Always Tender 

Ready-Cooked ToPerfection 


Every Council Brand 
Label 
Advertises Cloverland 


Ours is the largest 
producing industry in 
Cloverland today. 
Make it yours, too. 


Stop Buying Water- 
at the price of meat 


fae etter part of the meat you buy is Six Economical Meat Meals 
water, and when the meat is cooked Bhan CORNED BEEF HASH VIENNA STYLE 
much of the water in it—for which you have For 5—T0c For 5—70c For 5—60c 


paid—goes off in steam. The water is just Lie 
so much more waste for which yon pay, just SLICED Spike! peas nee i pl epee 
like the uneatable trimmings. os 


Council Meats in cans are ready-cooked — 
the water isn’t counted in the weight for 
which you pay. Neither is there any waste, 
for every bit of a can of Council] Meats is 
good nutritious food- 


And it is so easy to prepare Council Meats! 


Take Veal Loaf for instance. To prepare it 
yourself at home means a good bit of work 
and trouble and time. But when you buy 
Council Veal Loaf it is all ready-cooked and 
it only has to be warmed in the can—opened 
—sliced—served. All the other Council Meats 
are just as easily served. 


INDIAN PACKING CORPORATION 
Consumers’ Building, Chicago, U2 


the subject of a widespread campaign 
among the farmers of Northern Michi- 
gan from this time on, until Clover- 
land honey becomes as familiar a 
household by-word as _ California 
oranges or Armour’s ham. 


GREEN BAY 


Is Your Natural Gateway—Buying or Selling. 
You need a Personal Business Agent ‘‘At the Gate” to look 
after your affairs. 


Platten Produce Co. 


Stands Ready to Serve You “At the Gate’ 
Let Us Sell Your Produce. Let Us Buy Your Supplies. 
We will sell your Cloverland Produce for you on a commis- 
sion basis, or buy outright from you. 


WIHICH WILL IT BE? 
WANTED NOW-—Potatoes, Root Crops, Hay 


Chocolate makes a cake _ richer 
because of the fat it contains and stif- 
fer because of the starch which thick- 
ens the batter. This means that 
slightly less flour and fat are needed 

cake reci 
ETL CORT 


i 


We are now contracting for our supply of 


XMAS TREES FOR 1920 


WHAT HAVE YOU? 


issesssesetesesesesesetesetssesesetetessiesesesesstesssessseessssssees sees sesescee sees eese®) 
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MAKE US P 


R. 1, Wrenshall, 


The J. L. Ross Co., 
Superior, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: 


MORE MILK 
MORE BUTTER 


IT 


ROVE 


Minn., April 28, 1919. 


| had about decided last fall not to feed any mill feed during 


the winter on account of the high p 
during previous winters. Finally, | 
dairy feed a trial. 
Jan. 1st | found the increase in m 
feed, and am satisfied we received t 


rice and results from feeding 
decided to give your No. 11 


| began to feed it Dec. 16, 1918, and before 


ilk was paying for the dairy 
he results you claimed for it. 


Not only that the cows have given a splendid flow of milk all 


winter and now are going onto gra 
have Seen the herd have complime 


ss In fine shape. Many who 
nted me on the condition of 


them and ask what | have been feeding, and all 1 can tell them 


Is hay, bagas, and No. 11 dairy feed. 


| have recommended it to 


all my neighbors who had not heard of it. 


Yours 


Ask your dealer. 


truly, 
JEROME B. GILBERT. 


If you prefer, write us direct for prices 


and some further dollar-and-sense facts. 


SAVE FREIGHT 


SAVE TIME 


SAVE MONEY 


THE J. L. ROSS COMPANY 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


Made In Greater 


Cloverland 


Fe 


the 


A Wonderful New Tire 


Backed by Years of Experience 


OR years The Amazon Rubber 
Co. has built good tires, but it 


was not satisfied. Careful laboratory 
tests were made. The country’s ante] 
ing rubber engineers were consulted. 
Thousands of dollars were spent in 
developing a new and greater tire. 


For more than a year these new tires 
have been given the harshest road 
tests. And they have in every way 
come up to our highest expectations. 


Ask your Amazon dealer io show you 


new Amazons. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Co. 


Menominee, Mich. 


September, 


“SARGEANT” PONCH( 


A Three Year Old Veteran of the World War 
By JOHN O. VIKING 


S MAN alone immortal?—Where is 

my dog?” 

No, this is not intended as a 
treatise on animal psychology, setting 
forth than an animal has reasoning 
power, etc.——am aware of that to my 
own satisfaction. Should anyone, how- 
ever, wish to delve into such a subject 
I recommend the reading of Lewis H. 
Morgan’s “The American Beaver and 
His Works,” and other works dealing 
with similar or kindred phenomena. 

The first intimation our family had 
that we, perchance, were entitled to 
two service stars came to us in a let- 
ter from brother George, dated from 
“Somewhere” in France, October 3, 
1918, from which I cite: 

“Have been in the trenches for 
some time so it has not been very 
convenient getting hold of stationery. 
Thus my delay in writing you. 

“Just opened a package of cookies, 
a rare treat in the trenches. Yester- 
day we were given a supply of cigar- 
ettes, tobacco, chocolate bars and 
cookies, by the Red Cross. That cer- 
tainly went a long way towards cheer 
ing up the bunch. ‘Poncho,’ my little 


“Sargeant” Poncho, Trench Veteran 


dog, is sitting along side of me beg- 
ging for his share of the spoils. By 
the way, I guess I’ve never mentioned 
him in any of my letters. He’s got 
quite a history. I’ve had him with me 
ever since I left the Border. He’s 
about the same size as ‘Bob’ and 
about the same breed. He sure has 
been lots of company. I hope to be 
able to get him back to the States 
with me.” 


Before proceeding I wish to state 
that George B. Viking enlisted at Hib- 
bing, Minn., on the 11th day of April, 
1917. Sworn in at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., on the 138th day of the same 
month and was sent to Douglas, Ari- 
zona, where he and “Poncho” shortly 
met. 


I cite from a letter written Decem- 
ber 14th, 1918: 

‘Tt seems kind of nice to get back 
to civilization once more, although at 
present we are but in a small village. 
Since we got here have been on three 
different fronts—the Alsace, the Ver- 
dun and the last drive over the Meuse 
River. Poncho pulled through it all 
and is feeling fine. If all goes well I 
hope to get him back to the States 
with me and take him home.” 

May as well state right here that 
brother George and his little pet Pon- 
cho were members of “the Suicide 
squad,” i. e. of a machine gun outfit. 

I cite from a letter dated February 
12th, 1919: 

“Still away from the company but 
expect to be back in about a week’s 
time. Had to leave Poncho, the dog, 
with the Company when I left. But if 
all goes well will take him home with 
me.” 

Brother, at the time the above was 
written, was suffering from an attack 
of the typhoid fever, although we 
were not aware of it until he re- 
turned home. 


On February 27th he wrote as 1 
lows: 

“Back once more to the Com 
and it almost feels like getting ho; 
to be back with the old bunch. Ponce) 
was certainly glad to see me aga, 
He is constantly at my heels where} 
I go. It seems as if he is afraid ] 
going to leave him again.” 


7 


And, finally, citing from a ] 
written from Germany, dated —_ 
1919: 


“Being Mothers’ Day and also 
first opportunity since we got 
Germany, naturally would write ° 
a few lines. e | 
“Have been here pretty nearly 
week but, according to late rumo) 
which I think are official, wil 
homeward bound within a short 
This may be the last letter you & 
from me from this side of the por rt 
So don’t be a bit surprised if you 
me coming home ue the Four 
July. © || 
“This is quite a chews from 
although being farther north the ¢ 
mate is much more pleasant. Hayii 
real summer weather right now. 


| 


} 
“Talking about going home, my bi) 
gest worries are about getting Poncl| 
home safely; there are so many i 
Company that naturally would li | 
have him so it is going to be a hal 
time on my part to keep track of 
Well, Brother George and P 
are at home since the 28th of J 
last, and a mighty hard time he di 
have to keep him in sight. The las 
two nights spent aboard the stea 


was not surreptitiously hidden 
His keeping a watchful eye on th 
permitted someone to purloin th 
venirs he brought with him. 


Shortly after signing of the Art 
tice, or more correctly, on the 
of November, 1918, the Seventee 
Machine Gun Battalion, of which | 
fit Brother George was a me 
commenced its march from the 
fields, which march terminated on 
6th of December when they reai 
the village where they were bil 
or rather where Company “A” of 
battalion stayed for about five moni 
En route they passed through the 
lowing towns and villages of F 
Poncho all this while marching 
with them: ‘ 

Senoncourt, Sommaine, Lisle 
Bourriss, Brillon, Camouilly, 
Brachy, Bouzencourt, Les Colo 
les 2 Hglises, Vaudremont, M 
bourg, Gurgyle-Chateau, finally r 
ing Poinsenot on the 6th of Decem 

Besides these places and the thirty 
three days spent in the trenches, | 3g 
about two weeks of open fighting IT 
the Argonne, at which place when th 
outfit was out of rations for’ 
days at one time, Poncho was fo! 
to subsist on field mice which 
caught (better off in this respect t D 
his human friends), Poncho has bee 
for about a year in Camp Forrest, 


ri 
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a Park, Ga. About a month in 
tpartansburg, S. C.; has been in New 
‘York, in Newport News, Va., Camp 
Juster, Chicago, and Milwaukee, Wis., 
here brother George visited brother 
dward. At that time The Milwaukee 
entinel (its issue Sunday, June 29) 
ublished the picture of George and 
is dog with the following comment: 
“PONCHO AND HIS MASTER 
‘Poncho,’ two years’-old veteran of 
the World War, visited The Sen- 
tinel Office on Thursday. 


“Born on the Mexican border dur 
ig the chase for Villa, he became 
jlla’s namesake and has since weath- 
\red more than a year of overseas 
jarvice. ‘Poncho’ is just a, dog—a 
hite fox terrier, the mascot of the 
teventeenth Machine Gun Battalion, 
jith which he served. 

“He is the property of George B. 
iking of the Sixth division. The two 
ave just returned from France and 
copped off at Milwaukee to visit Vik- 
ig’s brother, Edward Viking, of the 
\entinel composing room staff. 

“The dog has had few worries—it 
yas Viking who had to worry about 
muggling ‘Poncho’ past inquisitive 
i. P.’s and keeping him with his com- 
any. Active service in the Vosges 
pountains, where he lived in the 
venches for thirty-three days, doing 
jis ‘bit’ by amusing and entertaining 
is comrades, and the campaign in the 
rgonne Woods 
re ‘Poncho’s’ 
hief claim to 
ume.” 


The day follow- 
ig the appear- 
nee of above 
em one Miss Le- 
ore H. *Cawker, 
f 2016 Grand ave- 
jue, Milwaukee, a 
og fancier who 
eeps a kennel, 
lakes care of 
tray dogs, etc., 
nd when anyone 
ishes to send the 
og off to “the 
appy hunting 
round” she will 
ave the work 
one in a humane 
ray,calledup 
rother Edward, 
ut was very 
uch disappoint- 
d when she 
earned that Pon- 
\ho by that time 
‘as away up in 
forthern Michigan. She wanted so 
ery much to have seen him. 

Now I shall quote the following 
vom “History of Company ‘A,’ 17th 
‘lachine Gun Battalion,’ written by 
hieut. Merrill L. Hummel of Carlisle, 
a.. 

“This history would be incomplete 
“ere not reference made to one of its 
ildest, best known and most highly 
jonored members. A hero of many an 
acounter and escapade, some being 
nown to the men of the outfit this 
‘dier is greatly admired by his fel- 
’w soldiers. nlisting at Douglas, 
rizona on the 2ist day of March, 
M17, during the Mexican insurrection, 
ming with his organization to 
Yance to participate in the great 
Tuggle for democracy, this young 
‘Mdier has been an inspiration and 
elp to many a weary man on the 


arch by his exemplary fortitude and ~ 


=rseverance, He was never known to 
ick about his grub; he never com- 
lained to the supply sergeant with 
‘Qaginary troubles; on details he was 
‘ther present or absent, mostly ab- 
wnt. The only sign of dissatisfaction 
as an occasional growl and as every 
Ndier indulges in that form of pas- 
me, it was not such an unusual oc- 
rence to excite much sympathy. 

“Beginning his military career as a 
gh private in the rear ranks, he 
id, by strict attention to duty and 
ith added weight of a drag with the 
‘Mpany officers and the top sergeant, 
‘jleceeded in getting several promo- 
‘ns until he became sergeant. Up- 
|rtunately, while the outfit was back 
France this soldier went A.W.O.L. 
id then and there his chances for 
rther promotion was blasted. The 
‘bject of this discourse honorably 


“Sargeant” Poncho and His Master 
oe . oo dogs. 
and “Buddies The bill 
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wears a wound stripe in commemora- 
tion of an encounter with the iron heel 
of a typical army mule. If, perchance 
he met another of his kind and he 
was unaccompanied by any member 
or members of the company and it 
seemed as though a fight was in the 
air, his natural gift of diplomacy came 
to his rescue and he usually skilfully 
withdrew; if, however, the company 
was present he then knew that rein- 
forcements were near at hand, and he 
would fight as only an American dog 
can fight. The men of Co. ‘A’ 17th M. 
G. Bn. will always remember the in- 
teresting and greatly admired mascot, 
Antonio Bum Poncho.” 


The following in re the master of 
Poncho, culled from said history may 
be of some interest: 


“At this place (Mountfaucon) the fa- 
mous order to ‘beg, borrow, or steal 
rations,’ was issued to the company 
commanders and from our company 
Sergeant Viking, with a detail of men 
Was sent to carry out, in any one or all 
of the above enumerated ways, the said 
order. Sergeant Viking proved to be 
capable of correctly interpreting the 
terms of this order for he soon re- 
turned with his detail carrying ample 
provisions for supper and breakfast.” 

Although I may not be my brother’s 
keeper still I am my brother’s dog 
keeper, for the present at least, as 
Poncho has his home with us and I 
can assure that he 
is a pet and re- 
ceives better 
treatment than 
most of his human 
comrades of the 
great campaign 
for democracy. 

Ag a fitting cli- 
max I shall here- 
with append a 
plea for the can- 
ine species taken 
from The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, 
for the 7th of No- 
vember, 1919: 

Just as a brave 
man makes this 
world a better place 
for all men to live 
in, so the _ noble 
dogs who. distin- 
guished themselves 
time and time 
again in the shell- 
swept allied 
trenches of France 


and Flanders have 
benefited all other 


Myers 

now pending in 

be de Congress, which 

prohibits vivisection within the District 

of Columbia and United States territories, 

is, to quote from its text, “an act of jus- 

tice to the dog and a tribute to his won- 
derful war record.’’ 

The Wisconsin Humane Society has in- 
dorsed the Myers bill in a message to 
Senator Knute Nelson, chairman of the 
Senate judiciary committee, before which 
the measure is pending. 

Miss Elsie Janis, who spent many 
months in France helping to bring cheer 
into the lives of the American doughboys, 
has this to say for their faihtful four- 
footed comrades: 

“During my happy months with the 
A. E. F. in France I had plenty of chance 
to study the important role played by the 
dog in the world’s ‘big show,’ not only as 
an active friend in hundreds of cases, but 
as the friend and comforter of the fight- 
ing man. I could write a book on the 
bravery, usefulness and undying fidelity 
of that friend of mankind. 

“T have seen dogs in the front line 
trenches, dogs that went over the top 
with the men, dogs that carried messages 
where a man would have failed, and now 
I come home to be absolutely shocked by 
the fact that Americans would even hesi- 
tate for a moment about passing a Dill 
which would assure at least the lives of 
American dogs. ; 

“I have always been proud of the fact 
that Americans were humane. All over 
Europe you may see horses being worked 
too hard, but even Germans are kind to 
their dogs. We spend thousands sending 
missionaries to barbarians in distant 
lands, trying to teach them the beauty 
of human kindness, and then at home our 
men of science boast of the fact that they 
can remove the spinal column of a dog 
and still keep the dog alive for a few 
hours—the dog, which is practically a 
member of the world’s big family. Surely 
no barbarian could ever think of such 
arch cruelty; he might kill, but he is not 
educated enough to torture; such arts 
come with civilization. 

“We are living in a very hardened 
world.’”” One of the few remaining gen- 
tle things in it is love of animals. If 
science must be fed, let it be fed with 
animals that were made to eat, and leave 
our dogs—our only friends that nothing 
ean change. Money, jealousy, greed, old 
age and a hundred other things can 
wreck human friendship, but the old 
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The Premier Overcoat 


‘of America 
COAT that every man. needs 


in his wardrobe..Once worn, 
we are certain no other coat. 


‘will quite take the place of this, 
Patrick Product. 


The fashionable lines, the excellent tailoring 
of Patrick Greatcbats, are as distinctive as 
the famous: north country cloth of which 
they are made. 

There.is no other cloth’ just like Patrick 
cloth. . Itis essentially a north country fab- 
ric, made from the thick lon}-fibre wool 
of ‘sheep that thrive in the snow.” 


The Patrick label, whether ori Greatcoat, 
Mackinaw, Blanket, Robe, Sweater, Cap 
or.Stocking means that it is made of pure 
long-fibre wool from northern sheep. 


Two books: Our new catalo% contains many 
‘styles for men, women and children—and 
‘true-to-life Patrick colors. “Bisser Than, 
Weather,” by Elbert Hubbard. Bothare free. 


dealer for Patrick Products. If he does not 
EA plies will pladly direct you to one who does, 


from Sheep that thrive in then 


dog’s tail that once wags for you wags 
on, come what may. 

“Any one who had a boy in France, ask 
him about the dog that licked hig hand 
when he ‘elt blue and did not ask him 
for anything in return but a kind word. 
Ask him if he does not think the Myers 
bill should be passed. ‘The doughboys 
would kill Germans like flies, but a dog 
is a boy’s natural ‘pal.’ 

“O, please, everybody let’s pass the 
Myers bill.” 


*PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
-No, 1 Avenue A. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


AM 


STUDENTS PRUNE TREES 


Ohio schools of vocational agri- 
culture report class project work in 
taking care of near-by orchards. 
The students prune the trees, spray 
them, and use fertilizers on the soil, 
leaving a few trees untreated for 
check purposes. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS 54, 
Herefords 7, Shorthorns 6 


carcaSs. 


American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association 
817 CM Exchange Ave. 


Cross-breds 2, Mixed i 


That’s the official summary of the 
inter-breed steer grand champion- 
ships at the Chicago International 
Live Stock Exposition since the 
first show in 1900. 
gle steer, steer herd, carlot and p 

Aberdeen- Angus steers have won the carlot Rann at 
14 shows out of 18 and the carcass title 17 times to 1 for all 
other breeds, crosses and grades. 


It covers sin- 


Write for literature. 


Chicago 


Chicago’s High Record 


year. 


Yearling Shorthorn Steers sold July 20 at the Chi- 
cago yards at $17.25 per cwt., the high price of the 
These Nebraska yearlings weighed 1,076 lbs. 
and sold for $185.61 each. 


July 22, 28 Shorthorn yearlings averaging 891 lbs. 
bred and fed in Illinois sold for $17 per cwt., and 
averaged $147.90 per head. 


Last year 134 Shorthorn cows in Canada made milk records from 7,000 


to 17,723 Ibs., 31 from 10,000 Ibs. up. 


It pays to grow Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeder’s Association 


13 Dexter Park Ave. 


Chicago 


Fairland Stock Farm 


offers Hampshire and Shropshire rams 
and ram lambs by the carload or singly 
in crates at just a little above mutton 
prices; also a few ewes and ewe lambs. 


D. J. STAHLY, Proprietor 


Middlebury 


Indiana 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Yearling Rams and Lambs 
Yearling Ewes, Breeding Ewes 
of all ages. 


Write at once for prices 


HIGHLAND STOCK FARM 
W. D. McGILL & SON, Props. 


Breeders Pure Holstein, Friesian 
Cattle and Oxford Down Sheep. 


TEMPLETON WISCONSIN 


Demonstrations Help 
Land Clearing 


OSEPH A. JEFFREY, land commis- 
sioner of the D. S. S. & A. Railway, 


reports unusual interest in the clear- . 


ing of land by means of combined use 
of dynamite and machinery, as the re- 
sult of demonstrations recently held 
along the route of the company’ 8 right 
of way. 

“IT believe that a great many acres 
of land will be cleared this season that 
might not have been touched had it 
not been for the demonstrations,” Mr. 
Jeffrey said. 


Show Ring’s Value in Fosteri 


Better 


HE visitor at the large cattle 

markets of the United States 

twenty to thirty years ago, 

viewed a much different type of 
cattle than the visitor sees today at 
the same yards. Steers came to mar- 
ket then 4 to 6 years old and even 
older. They were larger, rougher and 
represented much more feed and labor, 
than the present day type. A visit 
today will still show thousands and 
thousands of narrow thin scrub beeves 
yet the general type and conforma- 
tion has been improved. The ages of 
these cattle are found to be for the 
most part yearlings, two’s and three’s. 
From the standpoint of breeder, feed- 
er, packer, and consumer, the earlier 
maturing, easier feeding type has 
proven the most profitable and most 
satisfactory. 


The breeder and feeder desires 
steers which will produce the greatest 
amount of high quality beef, from the 
least feed, in the shortest possible 
time. The younger type of cattle do 
not tie up the capital for half the time 
that was formerly thought necessary 
to produce a marketable beef and a 
quicker turnover of the working cap- 
ital is thus possible. Higher priced 
farm lands, feeds, and labor have 
made these changes necessary. No 
doubt the transition would have taken 
place without the influence of our live 
stock fairs and shows but I think all 
will agree that the changes have been 
brought about much more quickly than 
would have taken place otherwise. It 
was at the shows that the stockmen 
first saw what could be done in feed- 
ing younger cattle. Of course the 
change was gradual but in the con- 
tests at the shows some _ exhibitor 
would present for approval a superior 
single steer or carload lot that were 
equal to other steers on the ground 
in every respect, yet much younger in 
age. A novice could readily see the 
advantage of this in the production of 
beef since the production in a shorter 
time meant less feed, less expense, 
and a quicker return. 


There is an old saying, “that seeing 
is believing,” and to see one has to 
attend the stock shows. The pride of 
every man in every business is to do 
his work better than his neighbor and 
when he has accomplished this the 
natural thing to do is to show his 
neighbor what he has done and com- 
pete with him. The live stock shows 
furnish a medium for this competi- 
tion, hence the most modern methods 
are exposed and explained to the pub 
lic. As a result the fairs and shows 
have become the school for the breed- 
er and feeder. When the best judges 
in the country of the best cattle in the 
country made younger animals the 
champions and grand champions, 
breaking the time honored precedents, 
it caused the cattlemen to think along 
different lines and creat d new ideas. 


When you or I go into a store sell- 
ing merchandise of any sort, from 
drugs to hardware, we find the .mer- 
chant has ample space to display his 
wares. There are show cases, dis- 
plays, and show windows. In mer- 


chandising, it has been found essen- | 


tial to have abundant space to present 
to the public the articles he has for 
sale. The live stock shows are the 
show windows of the cattleman. Here 
are to be seen the best that is being 
produced in every branch of the cat- 
tle business. Depending of course 
upon the extent of the show, the 
classes range from the best single 
steers to carlots of short fed cattle, 
feeder cattle, and prime beeves of 
various ages. The qualifications for 
certain classes require that record be 
kept of the amount of feed used in 
making the gains and the keeping of 
an accurate record showing the cost 
of gain which facts are taken into con- 
sideration when the judges arrive at 
their conclusions. The stockmen can 
go to the show, study the various 
types presented, and determines what 
are the best methods to follow for his 
own conditions. He is enabled to see 
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Cattle 


< 
the type of cattle which bring 3 
most money as feeders and this 
which gather in the high dollar; 
prime beef. } 
The show is the university of » 
cattle business. Not only does 4 
show stimulate the breeder and fe} 
er of market cattle to handle a bet; 
type of cattle, but it interests th 
in the methods by which the bet) 
classes and grades of market beef; 
obtained. In\order to demonstrate 
the farmer and cattlemen the mer 
of their breed and their own cattle 
particular, breeders of pure bred 
tle maintain and exhibit at the le 
ing shows and fairs, animals a| 
groups of animals representative ° 
their herds. These show herds r 
resent the best cattle that are bei; 
produced. The purpose in exhibiti: 
these show herds is to show the far. 
er what can be done through inte 
gent feed, care, and breeding. Tot 
average stockman, the view of the 
cattle inspire the desire to use hett 
sires and improve their herds. 
gives them an opportunity to stu 
the types of cattle produced by 
different breeders and thus kn 
where he may purchase the class a 
type of bulls he desires when in t 
market for such stock. \ 
Hach class of the show and shi 
ring is a lesson to every breed 
There the opportunity is given 
study carefully the various types p) 
duced by the different breeders, co 
pare the cattle of the same ages, et 
bred by the several exhibitors. T 
visitor is enabled to judge by co 
parison the strong points and wea 
nesses of the cattle exhibited and ¢ 
termine the ideals which he thin 
best. Also the opinions of the be 
judges are unfolded before the ey 
of the visitor. From these exhibitio 
a comparison of one’s own judgme 
may be made with that of the offici 
judges who are picked as being a 
thorities in their line. Furthermol 
one can attend a large fair or sto 
show and in a week see representati’ 
exhibits from a great number of herd 
If one endeavored to go to the respé 
tive farms of the owners, a great de 
more time would be consumed, co 
siderable larger expense incurred, al 
direct comparison of the animals fro 
different herds would be impossible. 
From an exhibitor’s standpoint a1 
the person in the market for hij 
class stock, the show provides a met 
ing place and an opportunity for il 
mediate and future business. 3 
There are but few persons in th 
world who do not love an anima 
some kind, whether a dog, cat, hors 
rabbit or cow. There are others a 
have a hobby for fine paintings, ba 
of sculpture, art, etc., but there is! 
class of people who ‘take more pric 
in their work than the breeder of pu 
bred cattle and what greater artis 
are there than the man or woman, 1 
we have many women breeding | 
bred cattle who mate living creatt 
producing and developing these cre 
tures to the utmost perfection po 
ble. This is an art that we find | 
practically every case is shred in} 
all members of the breeder’s 
hold and is usually carried on b 
younger generations as the yea 
on. 
There is a famous saying tha 
matter how far off the beaten tr 
person is, if he can make a 
mouse trap than already has | 
made, a beaten path will lead to 
door to obtain the same.” Th 
plies to the breeder of superior 
but it is unnecessary to say that 
breeder will take these cattle 0 
the world and show to the world 
he has done the grass will be 7 
from that self same path much soe 
and with greater profit to the ov 


Boys in the vocational agricv 
class at Cleveland, Tenn., are sta 
broods with Rhode Island White 
a variety newly tried in that co! 
nity. 


Pu 
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took over from the Pullman Com- 

pany the operation of the dining 
ear service, the company was the 
proud possessor of five “rolling res- 
taurants.” Three operated between 
Truckee and Ogden, one between Oak- 
land and Sacramento and the fifth be- 
tween Oakland and Lathrop. 


Today the Pacific System has 
eighty-four dining cars and the Atlan- 
tic System twenty-one, making a total 
of 105, the largest number operated 
by any railroad in the country. 

On the Pacific System alone over 
6,000,000 meals were served last year 
by the Southern Pacific’s Commissary 
Department under the direction of S. 
M. Hstabrook, manager of the dining 
ears, hotels and restaurants. 

} Those 6,000,000 meals were served 
under a variety of conditions, loca- 
| tions, time and circumstances that no 


) I: 1894, when the Southern Pacific 


organization save that of a great rail- 
road could successfully meet. While 
the Southern Pacific passenger was 
| being whisked through the heart of 
the desert. at fifty miles an hour he 

sipped his ice water and regaled him- 

self with delicious ice cream without 
_ troubling as to how the miracle was 
: q*eomplished. 

Metropolitan cafes meet the high 
cost Gsmodern service with a “cover” 
charge that far exceeds what the 
traveler pays for a satisfying meal 

served by the Southern Pacific. Yet 
the “overhead” on a dining car, meas: 
uring only seventy-seven by nine feet, 
is larger than any restaurant or cafe 
| of similar size in the world. In addi- 
| tion to the high cost of railroad oper- 
| ation there is the high cost of the 
. service which the American public de- 
mands and receives. New supplies of 
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Six Million Meals and What They Mean 


Irish linen which formerly cost the 
Southern Pacific $50,000 a year, now 
represent an outlay alone of over 
$130,000. Over 10,000,000 fresh pieces 
were placed on tables in 1919, and the 
laundry bill amounted to $82,000. 


Silverware, glassware, china, cook- 
ing utensils, fuel, light, heat, labor— 


all are numbered among the things 
which have driven many a hotel man- 
ager to despair and many a housewife 
into open rebellion. 


Commissary and other expenses are 
such that when the average guest sits 
down on the dining car, the company 
has already expended in his behalf 


Interior of a Southern Pacific Dining Car Which Caterers of National Renown 

Declare “the Commissary Marvel of the Age.” The “Overhead” Expense of the 

Dining Car is Greater Than That of Any Cafe or Restaurant of Similar Size 
in the World. 
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67.4 cents before he has been served 
with any food. 


Some idea of the problems that con- 
front Manager Estabrook may be 
gained from a statement of the 
amount of food products which the 
company is called on annually to go 
out in the market and buy. Last year 
the Commissary Department bought 
1,190,730 pounds of potatoes, an aver- 
age of over 3,000 pounds a day; it in- 
vested in 240,000 pounds of sugar, 123,- 
000 pounds of coffee, 200,000 gallons 
of milk, 4,900 gallons cream, 270,000 
dozen eggs, 201,000 pounds of butter 
and other products in proportion. Its 
bill for thirteen staples alone, not in- 
cluding meats or canned products, ran 
up to $750,000. 


Then there are such trifles as 82,000 
menu cards and 6,000,000 checks, 1,- 
000,000 “suggestion’. and “special” 
slips and other printing costs. 


The average restaurant has no re- 
pair bill worth considering, but the 
wear and tear on a diner is such that 
one out of every eight cars is con- 
stantly in the shop, and that means 
more money. 

As to heat, ice, upkeep, schools for 
waiters, etc., a volume could be writ- 
ten on each, but enough has probably 
been cited to justify the assertion 
made by one caterer of national prom- 
inence: 

“The dining car is the commissary 
marvel of the age.” 

S. M. Estabrook, manager of the 
Commissary Department, believes 
there is a lot of wisdom contained in 
the following rules of conduct which 
a prominent executive laid down for 
the guidance of department heads. We 
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For 


WELLS 


few cents a day, the MARS- 
gives up-to-the-minute Electric 


Home Light 
and Power 
Plant..... 


MARSHALL-WELLS COMPANY, 


Light and Power service all through your 
Farmhouse and Outbuildings; the School, 
Theatre, Church, Hotel, Factory, Store, 
House Boat, Camp, Summer Cottage, etc. 

In this northern climate, our evenings 
are long. The pleasure during those 
hours, even in the home itself, may large- 
ly depend upon its brightness. 


Our first considerations should be for 
our surroundings—to work and live un- 
der the most favorable conditions. Why 
not have home comforts in the country, 
as well as in the city? 

The MARSWELBENS will heat a flat iron, 
or operate a washing machine, ironer, 
vacuum cleaner, pump or air compressor 
for water-supply system, an emery wheel 
or grindstone, milking machine, sepa- 
rator and churn, potato digger, sewing 
machine, electric fan, hair-dryer, toaster, 
coffee percolator, or what-not. 

It will grind feed, polish plowpoints, 
and sharpen tools—a good investment, is 
the MARSWELLS. 


Send for a book of suggestions about 
lighting the home and re-charging the 
automobile battery with the same motor. 


Give us the name of your favorite hard- 
ware dealer. 


DULUTH, 
F: MINNESOTA 


0 


von 
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The Only Trust Company In Cloverland 


Superior Trust Company 
HANCOCK, MICHIGAN 


DIRECTORS 


Tuos. W. ARMSTRONG 
Henry L. BAER 
JOSEPH BoscH 

Cuas. Brices 

GorpoN R. CAMPBELL 
JAMES CHYNOWETH 
Tuomas HOAtTSON 

J. C. JEFFERY 
FERDINAND WIEBER 


Cuas. L. Lawton 
Swasy L. Lawton 
Ep. M. Li&siein 
Avucust MENGE 
ALLEN F. RE&eEs 
JOSEPH RUPPE 
PauL RuPPE 

JOHN G. STONE 
CHARLES A, WRIGHT 


THE SUPERIOR TRUST COMPANY 
is authorized to act as: 


Executor and Trustee Under Wills. 

Administrator of Hstates. 

Guardian of Minor Children, Insane and Mentally 
Incompetent Persons. 

Assignee and Receiver of Insolvent Estates. 

Agent for the Registration of Ceritficates and Trans- 
fer of Bonds and Stocks, and the Payment of 
Coupons, Interest and Dividends. 

Trustee for the Execution of a Trust of Any Nature. 


Correspondence Solicited 


UR Certificates of Deposit afford a convenient 
and secure manner of investing any desired 


amount—with the principal always available. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 
of Duluth 


ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 

cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing to assist 
them. 


‘SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Bond and Trust Department 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 . . . . . Over $20,000,000.00 
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“Outside, Please, Outside” 


(Continued from page 11) 


| that before we can combine the amuse- 
| ment and entertainment phase of the 


winter season with a realization of its 
possibilities as a health builder and 


| | revenue-getter, and before the munici- 
| | palities will take hold with a vim to 
{| make it a go, our city officials will have 
i | to be talked to by hand—and shown, 


in black and white, where thousands of 


COW TESTING WINS U. S. BONUS) 


Wisconsin and Michigan are the 
only . midwestern states which will 
continue to receive federal aid in 
their cow testing work next year. 

This recent announcement by E. T. 
Meredith, secretary of agriculture, is 
considered by officials of the Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture to be a 
recognition of the unusual expansion 
of cow testing work in Wisconsin. 

“Today,” says <A. J. Cramer, in 
charge of cow testing in Wisconsin 
for the University of Wisconsin, “the 
state has 110 cow testing associations, 
which are actively eliminating the 
low producing dairy cowsof theirmem- 
bers. This number is far in excess of 
any other state. Furthermore all of 
the members of 42 of these associa- 
tions use only pure bred sires—they 
have entirely eliminated the scrub 
bull. 

“Recently reductions in federal ap- 
propriations for the department of 
agriculiure, made it necessary for the 


NEED BETTER 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
yearly are lost by farmers through 
errors in telegraphic transmission of 
prices, 

Because of this fact, the Michigan 
State Farm Bureau will cooperate in 
the movement of shippers and busi- 
ness men to obtain a new telegraphic 
message classification, which would 
make telegraph companies liable for 
the full actual loss, damage or injury, 
caused by failure to transmit mes- 
sages properly and accurately. A 
hearing on this subject was held at 
New York on July 26, when represen- 
tations of the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau, Chicago Board of Trade, Na- 
tional Traffic League, and others in- 
terested were heard. 

An example of how vitally a new 
method is needed is the case of a large 
fruit shipper in southern Michigan. 
He quoted grapes extensively over the 
middle west by telegraph at 13c per 
pound in carload lots. Only one mes- 
sage went through at 138c. All of the 
other messages went through at 18c. 
Thousands of dollars were lost to this 
shipper as his competitor was able, as 
a result of this error, to dispose of his 
stock at 15c. 

A graduated insurance system on 
messages is what is desired, similar 


Joy-riding on the Ice, and Going Some Without Danger or Fear of the 
Motorcycle Cop. 
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dollars are going to waste every wint 
because they do not see the light. 
should have a school of instru 
with a couple of live-wire Cama 
sport organizers to hammer Some | 
argument. At any rate, let’s t tm | 
over seriously before this winter, 
Surely it merits the thoughtful con-— 
sideration of every good Cloverland 
booster. 5 


department to abandon its financial 
aid for cow testing work to ten east- 

ern and mid-western states which © 
were formerly on the list of states — 
receiving federal support. Wisconsin — 

is one of the few states in the 1m 
try retained on the list. 


“Yields of butter fat cbtatnegl 
in the cow testing associations yf 


Wisconsin is an example o1 their 
constructve work,” declares Mr. Cram- 
er. “Thus in 68 associations 3,169 — 
cows yielded over 40 pounds of butter. 
fat, a considerable number yielded — 
over 50 pounds, and some as high as 
96 pounds in 30 days. A knowledge — 
of how to pick the profitable animals, — 3 
and how to handle them to secure _ 
high production is a part of the edu- — 
cational work done by the associa- — 
tions and their testers, which can 
hardly be estimated in dollars and 
cents. The work is progressing so 
well in Wisconsin because farmers 
find it to be a paying proposition.” 


WIRE SERVICE 


to rules governing insurance of ex- — 
press shipments, that is, shippers de- — 
siring protection against error in a 
telegraphic message would have the 
privilege of setting a value on that 
Message and pay a rate based upon 
the amount of liability they desire 
telegraph companies to assume. 


State Aids Hen Drive 


DRIVE on the scrub hen will be 

made during August, September, 
and October by forces representing 
the extension division of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau and poultry organizations in 
various counties, 


The scrub hen is to be ousted by the 
proper culling of farm flocks. The 
oldest and fattest fowls are generally 
the poorest layers and they must go to 
make room for better stock. Fowls 
of medium class which show a fair 
profit will be retained. Hens suitable 
for breeding stock will, of course, be 
given leading place in the flocks. 


i 


Put saltines together with white 
frosting mixed with peanut butter. 
Use instead of cake at luncheon. , 


| 
i 
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Bankers are peculiar people; interested 
so many things, ready to help in the 
‘omotion of all that is good and help- 
il, the better you know them the more 
yu like them. 
‘T HAPPENED just like this: The 
cashier of the First National Bank, 
* visiting the south, happened to stop 
* at Louisville, Kentucky, and always 
sing interested in what other bankers 
re doing, stepped into what, from the 
atside, appeared to be a very busy 
ank, and after talking with several of 
1e officers, he soon discovered the rea- 
im for all the business and the good 
ature that was evident in the bank- 
ig room. 
He found that the men in the bank 
‘ere interested in all of the activities 
f their customers, especially did he 
nd these people interested in making 
‘griculture profitable and successful. 
ne of their ways to help the farmer 
‘as to conduct annual Bird House 
juilding and Bird Painting contests. 
You will ask, “Well, what has the 


Co-operation among the 
farmers has proven excep- 
tionally profitable. 

We have over 20,000 
members, who are co-oper- 
| ating in Saving. Today we 
have over $6,880,000.00 
making profits for them. 

The largest Building and 
Loan Association in Michi-- 
gan. 

We have to offer to mem- 

bers at this time our pre- 
paid. dividend stock on 
which we send check for in- 
terest at the rate of five per 
cent every three months. 
The dividend comes regu- 
larly—no fuss or bother. 
' Any time you want any 
part or the whole of your 
money—it can be with- 
drawn. 

Send in your check NOW 
and receive your Dividend, 
_ October 1st. 


. $80.50—a share pays $1.00 


quarterly. 
$805.00—10 shares pays $10.00 
quarterly. 
'$8050.00—100 shares pays $100 
| quarterly. 


Detroit & Northern Michigan 
Building & Loan Association 


HANCOCK, MICH. 


Under State Supervision 


Authorized Capital, $50,000,000.00 


irst National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
fron Mountain, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: - 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
lip, Second Vice-President; F, J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 


Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
- lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 
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Why Should Our Bankers Be 


Interested in Birds? 
Byuae G.. KREUGER 


Cashier, First National Bank of Wausau, Wisconsin 


building of bird houses or the paint- 
ing of birds to do with farming?” The 
fact of the matter is birds are not only 
nice to look at and we not only enjoy 
their songs, but they are very useful 
to us all. Without our bird friends, 
the insects and bugs and other crawl- 
ing things would soon destroy our 
crops and we would suffer hunger. We 
can therefore, from a purely selfish 
motive, welcome our bird friends and 
make their stay among us_ undis- 
turbed. 

But there is another side. Who does 
not love to see a beautiful bird flit to 
and fro, singing his happy song, and 
trying his best to be friendly with his 
human neighbors? We can well af- 
ford to make these bird friends of 
ours welcome and happy in our midst 
and no boy or girl should ever destroy 
a nest or a single bird life, but con- 
stantly plan for their comfort and 
well-being by building comfortable 
homes for those that like to live in 
our hand-made bird houses, and pro- 
vide plenty of clean water for drink- 
ing and bathing purposes, and in the 
winter time be especially thoughtful 
of those of our bird friends remaining 
with us. We will be repaid in many 
ways for thoughtfulness and kindness 
toward these friends of ours. 

The local contest was a big success. 
More than 600 boys and girls built 
houses and painted birds, and they all 
had a mighty happy time doing it. 
Birds, like human beings, have funny 
notions about the houses in which 
they want to live. Before you build 
a bird house, we would advise you to 
carefully study the habits of the birds 
for whom you are planning to build a 
house. Mr. Wakelin McNeel, our 
county Y. M. C. A. secretary, we have 
discovered, knows a good deal about 
birds and their habits, and we would 
suggest that you have him tell you 
about them. 


Fertilizer Shortage 


Because of a general shortage of 
materials and the uncertainty of the 
freight situation, farmers should order 
fertilizers for fall grains early this 
year. Acid phosphate is reported to 
be very scarce, and those who order 
late will not be able to obtain it at 
all, warns Dr. M. M. McCool, head of 
the Soils Department at the Michigan 
Agricultural College. 

“It is advisable that fifteen tons or 
more be ordered in a lot,” says Dr. 
McCool, “since this saves freight to 
the consumers. Fertilizer prices are 
somewnat higher than they were in 
the spring, but their use is profitable 
when the prices of grains are consid- 
ered. At the present time it requires 
about one bushel of wheat:to pay for 
200 pounds of acid phosphate, and 
about 2 bushels of rye. To exchange 
for a 75 pound dressing of nitrate of 
soda or ammonia sulphate, about one 
and one-quarter bushels of wheat and 
two bushels of rye are required.” 

Fertilizer tests on the main soil 
areas of Michigan, conducted cooper- 
atively by members of the soils sec- 
tion of the college experiment station, 
farmers, and county agents, are show- 
ing up well this year. Wherever acid 
phosphate has been applied, except to 
very productive soils, splendid results 
are found. About thirty top dressing 
tests with both nitrate of soda and 
ammonium sulphate on rye and wheat 
growing on sandy soils that have not 
produced clover for a number of years, 
or have not been manured recently, 
show promise of fine returns. 

Where nitrogen is used it is cus- 
tomary to apply about 25 pounds in 
the autumn and about 40 to 50 pounds 
per acre in the spring, just after 
growth begins, according to Dr. Mc- 
Cool. 


Bankers of 
Cloverland 


Have played a big part in the development of 
this rich and growing territory. Their pro- 
gressive policy in financing business and in- 
dustry has turned the eyes of the Northwest 


upon Cloverland. 


The First Wisconsin’s facilities for handling 


the accounts of banks are unexcelled. We 
invite inquiries from bankers in Cloverland 


seeking a Milwaukee connection. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Milwaukee 


Bank by Mail 


HEN it is inconvenient for you to 

come to town you need not worry 
about transacting your banking business. 
(The First National Bank is as near your 
door as the telephone or mail box. A 
telephone call or a letter to this bank 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 
You will find it helpful at all times to 
make use of this service. 


Saving adds 100% to the satisfaction of 
spending. The saver is a wise spender— 
gets his money’s worth. 


Special attention given and facilities of- 
fered to out-of-town patrons. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits In Excess of $300,000 


_ nee = 


These Strong Cloverland Banks Are 
Possible Cooperation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Capital, 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Munising, Michigan 


Officers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 
Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. S. Weidman. Jr. 
Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M 
Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson 
Calderwood, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout 
Creek; E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. 
Bruce Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; 
Dodds, Ewen; A. 


Nugent 
M. Anderson, Ewen. | 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 

Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
A. J. Pohland, Cashier 


ards, Vice Pres. ; 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 
Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward §, 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier 


Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, ” Cashier; H. R. For, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier: Dan- 
jel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. ‘Schaf- 
fer, Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P, 
Bronson, E. L. Pearce, J. EB. Sherman, J. D. 
Reynolds, John M. Longyear 


a 


Marquette National Bank 


ee 


Howlett, a ee | 


Es First National Bank 
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Ready and Willing to Give Every 
They invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years 
Depository for United States and 
we of. Michigan 


A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 


Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


Officers : 


Pres.; C. W. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren S. Carpenter. Pres.; Wm. Webb 


Harmon, Cashier 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers You can bank wb) 
mail with us 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Capital 
Surplus a iaivietehece:s 
Undivided ‘Earnings Ansar 


a OS Se An 5 Gee $200,000 
$200,0 
$250,00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; K, C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Houghton National Bank Se 


The Newberry State Bank 
Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 


\ General Banking Business. Com- 
‘reial and Savings Department 
8% Interest paid on Savings 


| Deposits 


icers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.: a. 

fretz, Vice Pres,; L. H, Fead, Vice Pres. ; z M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier; B. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell 


Mien ae irst National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 

Correspondence invited 


Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
vice Pres.; Chase S. Osborn, Vice Pres.; E. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres, and 


AL lek ein all SE 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 


Your business inquiries will, receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: 0. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 


Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. EB. Barber; Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. §. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman; Chairman Advisory 
Committee 


el 


| 
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think so, and herewith print them as 
they were sent by Mr. Estabrook to 
stewards and others all over the sys- 
tem: 

Be sure you know the subject of 
your instructions before you give 
them. Knowledge of your job always 
commands respect from those asso- 
ciated with you. 

Encourage your men to come to you 
for information, and take pains to 
look it up and supply it. Help them 
in anything they may want to study. 

Train them to think for themselves 
by putting it up to them on all proper 
occasions and explain why you do it. 

Always be considerate of inexperi- 
ence. When reproof will correct a 
small fault it is almost always, a mis- 
take to inflict punishment. 

Be absolutely just. All kinds of 


Corner of Commissary Kitchen Where Food is Prepared for the Dining e) 
The Bill for Thirteen Staples, Not Including Meats and Canned Goods, 
$750,000 a Year. ; 


Six Million Meals and What They Me 


(Continued from page 23) 


I 


men respond to the square deal. 
Avoid harshness in manner or meth 
od. Let penalties be inflicted in s 
row, not anger. Always give the ma 
the benefit of any reasonable doubt. 
Never hurt a man’s self-respect i 
humiliating him before others. Ol 
will thereby impair his usefulness, / 
man who is called down in pu i 
will surely resent it. Frequent “s and 
ing down” of your men is a co I 
mistake. 
_ Do not let the state of your live) 
influence your attitude toward 
men. i 
Before you take any action or opi 
any line of conduct that concerns one 
or all of your men, consider carefully 
its effect upon loyalty, development of 
character, upon the discipline of t 
organization. 


RA wheat will do best on land 
plowed and prepared at an early 
date, in order that the seed bed may 
become firm and well compacted. A 
large percentage of the wheat crop 
follows oats and barley, according to 
Prof. J. F. Cox of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, and after the removal 
of these crops this land should be 
plowed immediately to a medium 
depth. 
“Many farmers are unable to take 


The Southern Pacific Laundry Where 10,000,000 Pieces of Linen were Launderee 
in 1919 at a Cost of $82,000. 


Plowing for Fall Wheat 


time or to find help at this season 
the year to do the plowing,” says I 
Cox. “In this case it is suggested L 
the stubble be thoroughly disced : 

soon as the oats or barley is removs 
Then when plowed later the grou 
will be in a more mellow conditio 
A good seed bed—firm and well 
pacted—requires six weeks or 
months after oats or barley. It 
be compacted only by allowing 
for settling and using the role 7 


\ 


» ed, so that on 


_ der the following 
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Time of Sowing Winter Ryeyand Yield per Acre, left tofright: Sept..1, 31.3 Bu.; 
Sept. 15, 26.1 Bu.; Oct. 1, 23 Bu. 


Field Crops in Northern Minnesota 


(Continued from page 9) 


this improved corn is being distrib- 
uted. This corn is sufficiently early 
to produce seed in normal seasons, 
and being large and leafy it is one 
of the best for fodder and silage. We 
do not recommend it to be grown for 
ripe grain in this district except on 
farms that are very favorably located. 
Barly flint varieties are preferable 
for ear corn and for hogging off, the 


common Squaw Flint corn being gen- 


erally recommended. 

Both the climate and the soil of 
north central Minnesota are favorable 
for potatoes. The 


Green Mountain and the Green Moun- 
tain seedlings, were purchased from 
growers in the state in 1916 and 1917 
and were from the very best stock ob- 
tainable. The Green Mountain pota- 
toes are from stock grown at this 
station for many years. Throughout 
the testing work this variety ranked 
as one of the largest yielders and is 
a most satisfactory all-round potato. 
The Green Mountain seedling, the 
Itasca, is quite similar to its parent 
in color of blossom, leaves and tubers. 
The vines, however, are less spread- 

ing. The tubers 


potato crop is the 
main crop grown 
for market on 
most farms in the 
territory. Grown 
on land newly 
cleared or on land 
previously in clov- 
er, the yields are 
large and the 
quality unexcell- 


most farms the 
potato crop is giv- 
en a place among 
the major field 
crops in the rota- 
tion. 
Investigational 
work with pota- 
toes has_ there- 
fore been given 
due attemtion. 


are smoother than 
those of the true 
Green Mountain 
and the ends are 
more rounded. 
There are fewer 
over-grown, rough 
tubers. The eyes 
are somewhat 
shallower. The 
flesh is uniform 
and firm. The 
cooking quality is 
excellent and the 
flavor pleasing. 
The potato im- 
provement work 
has for its main 
object the devel- 
opment of super- 
ior seed strains 
and their distribu- 
tion to potato 


This work may be 
summarized  un- 


headings: (1) Va- 
riety testing; (2) 
potato improvement; (3) fertilizer 
treatments; (4) cultural methods, and 
(5) field practice. 

Variety testing has been carried on 
for the last twenty years, and has in- 
cluded a large number of varieties. 
The results. from these tests have 
been reported from time to time in 
station bulletins. The most promis- 
ing varieties, however, include those 
adopted in 1916 by the Minnesota 
Potato Growers’ Association as the 
standard varieties for Minnesota. 
Since then the work has been limited 
to these eight standard varieties and 


_one other, the “Itasca,” a Green Moun- 


tain seedling propagated from seed 
gathered at this station by George F. 
Kremer of Grand Rapids. 


All varieties under test, except 


Oats on Peat Land, left to right: 


An Improved White Yorkshire 
Dressed 546 Pounds 


growers both in 
this state and in 
other states. This 
work is being 
done in co-opera- 
tion with Dr. William Stuart, Chief of 
Potato Investigations in the United 
States Bureau of Plant Industry. 

The practice at this station is to 
have clover precede potatoes in the 
rotation. The soil on most of the sta- 
tion fields is a sandy loam. If the 
meadow is infected with quack grass, 
it is plowed shallow after the hay 
crop has been harvested and left fal- 
low without further tillage until late 
fall when it is thoroughly disked and 
left open for the winter. Stable ma- 
nure is applied during the winter and 
early spring and is incorporated with 
the soil either by disking or by har- 
rowing with a spring-toothed harrow. 
Just before planting the field is again 
plowed from six to eight inches deep 


(Continued on page 40) 


Lime and Phosphate; Lime and«Phosphate; 
Lime, Phosphate and Potash; Phosphate and Potash; Check, No Fertilizer. 


McCartney 
National Bank 


Green Bay, Wis. 


in 


Capital and Surplus, $600,000.00 


We are deeply interested 
the development of 
Northern Wisconsin along 
commercial, 


manufactur- 


ing and agricultural lines. 
Write or call and see us. 


Bridges Burned 


(Continued from page 18) 


conditions. He had entered a compe- 
tition, therefore he decided to condi- 
tion himself physically and mentally 
for the race. A doped pony cannot 
run, neither can a worried salesman 
sell goods. 

In line with this decision, he took 
one of the best state-rooms on the Lu- 
cania, and denied himself nothing that 
the ship afforded. Every morning he 
took his exercise, every evening a rub- 
down. He trained like a fighter, and 
when he landed he was fit; his muscles 
were hard, his stomach strong, his 
brain clear. He went first-class from 
Liverpool to London; he put up at the 
Metropole in luxurious quarters. When 
he stopped to think about that nine 
hundred and twenty, already amazing- 
ly shrunken, he argued bravely that 
what he had spent had gone to buy 
condition powders. 

On the way across he had posted 
himself so far as possible about the 
proposed Robinson-Ray plant. He 
learned that there were to be fifteen 
batteries of cyanide tanks, two high— 
eighty-four in all—supported by steel 
sub- and super-structures; the work to 
be completed at Krugersdorpf, twenty 
miles out of Johannesburg, South Af- 
rica. The address of the company was 
No. 42% Threadneedle Street. Thread- 
needle Street was somewhere in: Lon- 
don, and London was the capital of a 
place called England. 

He knew other African contracts 
were under consideration, but he dis- 
missed them from his thoughts and 
centered his forces upon this particu- 
lar job. Once he had taken a definite 
scent his early trepidations vanished. 
He became obsessed by a joyous, pur- 
poseful, unceasing energy that would 
not let him rest. 

(To be continued) 


One secret of success in* drying 
fruits and vegetables is to avoid too 
long heating and too high tempera- 
tures. 


The 


First National Rank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$3,250,000 


HE development and 

progress of Northeastern 
Minnesota has for 38 years 
been the interest of this bank. 
In the future of this commun- 
ity and in the success of its 
people we have avital concern 


Talk your problems over 
with us or consult 
us by mail. 


W.P. WAGNER, Pres. H.S. ELDRED, V-P 
GEO. D. NAU, V-P. H. P. KLAUS, Cashier 
R. W. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


Citizens National 


Bank 


Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


-. 


WONDER how many of our mothers 

can remember when they first began 

to sew. Oh, how much fun we had 
sitting beside grandmother and learn- 
ing to make the different stitches. 
Yes, that is what we have to do when 
we are wee little girls. “How many 
different stitches are there?” I hear one 
little Miss of seven ask. 

Now, mothers, as the fall days come 
upon us with the cool evenings, why 
not teach little sister and possibly even 


big sister, to sew alorg with us? I 
have a little girl of ten an let me tell 
you the many things she has made, 
She began with her stitches on plain 
white muslin. Then came the hem- 
ming of towels, making small pin- 
cushions and needle-books, little doll 


aprons, a kimono, a fancy tea apron: 
for mother with lace set in, a crash 
toweling sewing bag with name em- 
broidered, a knitting bag, and last, but 
not least, an apron for herself of pink 
gingham trimmed with bands of white 
bias lawn, with a Jack and Jill em- 
broidered on it. 

She began to sew 


when she was 


ight and each year we take up a few 


CARING FOR OUR WINTER VEGETABLES 


URING the months of July and 
D August we can a good many vege- 

tables along with the fruits, but 
still there are many vegetables to be 
stored for winter use. 

With most vegetables storage is pref- 
erable to canning, as it is cheaper, re- 
quires less work and the flavor is im- 
proved, due to the fact that the vegeta- 
bles are placed in the dirt or sand. 

Different vegetables have to be 
stored separately and in different ways. 
There is one requirement, however, 
that is common to all—the vegetables 
must be s ound, that is free from decay 
or bruises. . The late variety, or those 
known to ‘be the best keepers, should 
be selected. . It. would be foolish to 
store early cabbage or early potatoes. 

Cabbage should not be over-mature, 
as this causes the bursting of the 
heads. It must be handled with care, 
not bruised, and for cellar-storage, 
wrapped in paper and placed on 
shelves or in barrels in the coolest 
part of the cellar, where the tempera- 
ture does not go below freezing. 

Carrots, beets, turnips, rutabagas, 
parsnips and salsify all demand about 
the same storage conditions. The late 
varieties of these crops are best for 
storage. Carrots, beets, salsify and 
parsnips should be planted around. May 
1st to have the best storage crop. Car- 
rots and beets should be stored in sand 
in a cool cellar and the sand moistened 
occasionally. Salsify and parsnips 
should be left in the ground and covy- 
ered sufficiently deep to prevent freez- 
ing. as they are spoiled if frozen. 
They are better for use in the spring 
than fall. 

Onions for storage should be planted 
early, particularly if seed is to we 
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OUR SEWING [CORNER FOR 
MOTHER and LITTLE SISTER 


more steps. Now she uses the sewing 
machine with a motor attachment al- 
most as well as her mother. 


But first we must fit out the little 
Miss with her work basket, as it would 
spoil all pleasure to have to borrow 
from mother all the time. The work 
basket should contain: 

1. Spools of cotton, white, Nos. 36, 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, also one of red, No. 
50. One spool of basting cotton. 

2. One little round emery bag to 
brighten and sharpen needles, 

3. Pins, 


4. A piece of beeswax. 

5. A tape measure. 

6. <A pair of scissors. 

7. A paper of needles—Nos. 5 to 10, 
- 8. Some unbleached muslin. 

9. Thimble. 

And now, where do we place the 
thimble? On the second finger of the 
right hand. 1.en we must thread our 
needle. We hold the needle in the left 


hand with the eye up and we put the 
end of the thread broken off next the 
spool through the eye of the needle so 
that it will not kink. 


used, in which case the seed should be 
sown as soon as the ground is fit to 
work. They should be allowed to ma- 
ture fully, which will be noticed when 
the stems begin to drop over. They 
may then be pulled and allowed to lie 
in the sun for three or four days to 


Now mother must show the little 
Miss how to know the thread. This is 
very funny, of course, to the little girl, 
but after explaining that the knot 
holds the thread as she sews, she im- 
mediately must know how to fasten a 
knot. 

To Make the Knot 


1. Wind the thread around the tip 
of the first finger of the left hand. 

2. Press it with the thumb and roll 
the thread downward to the tip end 
of the finger. 

3. Now bring the second finger over 
the thread on the thumb. 

4. Then draw the thread tight 
with the right hand as you hold it. 


Now we have had our first lesson as 
we might think, and perhaps we can 
hear mother say, “Needles and pins! 
Needles and pins! This is where your 
lesson: begins! Now, thread your 
needle and knot your thread, if 
you know how—just do as I’ve said.” 

“Very good,” says mother, and now 
how many stitches do you know? The 
only ones she can really think of are 
basting, running and hemming, but 


dry. The tops must then be taken off 
and onions placed in a warm, dry 
place. They must not be allowed to 
freeze nor must they be kept too warm. 

The best squash for winter: storage 
is the Hubbard. The squash and 


pumpkins should be kept in a fairly 
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mother must name them all for her: 
Even and uneven basting; overhand- 
ing; running; catch stitching; back 
stitching; buttonhole stitch; half back 
stitching; darning; overcasting; blanc - 
et stitch. q 

“My goodness,” says the little Miss 
“I never dreamed there were so man 
and, mother, will I ever learn the 
all?” If you will only follow up these 
little lessons which I am going to try 
and show you, I am sure you can, 
the next number of our magazine 
will show you the different stitches am 
how to do them. 


E 


dry temperature. Only mature epeed 
mens should be stored. They should 
be taken in late in the fall before the 
frost is sufficient to injure them. % : 


There is still another method of win 
ter storage of vegetables for the fam- 
ily who has a fairly large garden and 
a small cellar. 

Cabbages, carrots, beets, tural 
parsnips and salisfy may be stored out 
ofdcors, either in trenches or pits. 4 

In this method of storage only the 
outer leaves of the cabbage are re: 
inoved from the head and the stemeg 
left intact. The trench, about 6 inches 
dee », and wide enough to accommodate 
3 > heads of cabbage, placed sidewise, is” 
dug on a well-drained location.! Three 
or four inches of dry straw or leaves 
are placed in the bottom of the trench 
and the heads are placed in rows of 
three on this material. The stems of 
the outer heads are sloped toward the 
center. When the desired number of 
cabbages are in the. trench they are if 
covered with about 6 iaches of soil, 
After the upper inch or two of the soi 
has frozen ‘another layer of leaves o 
straw is put on to prevent alterna 
freezing and thawing. Pit stora 
does not differ from trench storage 
cept that the pit is usually round a 
somewhat deeper than the trench. — ¢ 


Make your pan holders square and 
of very heavy cloth.” Leave one side 
open so as to slip the hand in as into 
a pocket. This protects the back of 
the hand as well as the palm. j 

Instead of bothering with the tr u- 
blesome corks in your salt and pepper 
shaker use gummed paper stick 
over the holes. 
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i HE day of gloves and veils is at 
, hand again. You can wear your 
, summer sailor hat and sport suit 
far into September, but spic span and 
“new must be your neckwear and gloves. 
_ Very smart, indeed, with the fall 
‘suit, is a collar and cuff set, made of 
‘soft Irish linen and hemstitched in a 
‘neat and dainty border effect. With 
white gloves of washable kid the linen 
neckwear gives its wearer a trim, tidy 
look that is most engaging, and both 
neckwear and gloves 
Gir. can be laundered 
ti -3) frequently and kept 
in spotless condition. 

With the formal 
dancing frock for 
theater wear one 
must wear long 
gloves. That is fash- 
ion’s mandate. The 
i evening gloves come 
m\in~8, 12, 16 and 20 
button length, and 
the smartest of these 
are made from suede. 
Be sure to get your 
gloves sufficiently 
large. Gloves that 
are roomy and loose 
are more comfort- 
able after a trip to 
} the cleaners, and 


ne. 


evening gloves must be cleaned often 
and kept spotless. 
_ To wear the veil right just now in- 
stead of hiding the border of the veil 
under the chin we find it vice versa, 
over the brim of the hat. Many new 
autumn designs are done in leaf de- 
sign with heavy silk floss. They have 
' odd hexagon patterns, being crossed 
_ by a finer, ladder pattern running 
_ crosswise. 
_ Then, too, we must have plenty of 
little collar and cuff sets for the din- 


_ ner dress and the smart blouses. Many 


are made of net, with yards and yards 
got lace ruffles. Others have straight 
collar effect, lace trimmed, with pretty 
_ designs embroidered and a bodice ef- 
fect of ruffles of same material edged 
| with lace. There is something very 
sweet and feminine 
about a close-fitting 
little short - sleeved 
bodice plus a frilled 
fichu in surplice 
style. No woman 
could hope to look 
mannish or efficient 
in such a combina- 
C—@®‘ion, for it is essen- 
jally feminine and 
/appealing. 

Very pretty fishus 
are made from white 
chiffon, with a dou- 
ble frill scalopped 
and finely pleated. 
These ffichus are 
very graceful when 
worn over simple 
little frocks of dark 
blue taffeta. Ruches 
should trim the short 
sleeves and several 
rows of ruches 
should be put on the 
straight gathered 
skirt. Then the 
gown is complete, 
with only the fluffy 
chiffon collar as a 
trimming. 
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There are 
few changes in 
fashions as the 
months move 
on toward au- 
tumn, Dresses 
of velvet or 
black = satin 
still are very 
popular, The 
pasque effect is 
used in the 
waist with the 
full skirt. 

For early fall 
wear white 
still reigns su- 
preme. Next 
to white it 
may safely be 
said that yel- 
low is the 
chosen color. 
The gowns and dresses of white 
for fall wear are made of heavy wool- 
en stuff, Though expensive, white is 
always elegant and always desirable 
by reason of the many effects which 
may be made in a white toilette bya 
change of shées, stockings, gloves or 
hat. Many suits 
made from 
white gabardine, 
bound with 
white braid, are 
shown for the 
cooler days of, 
fall. Over’ the 
shoulders are 
thrown the jaun- 
ty fur capes. 

I have had the 
privilege of see- 
ing several new 
fur coats, which 
are already pre- 
pared for next 
ewinter. That 
the fullness 
flares consider- 
ably toward the 
hem seems a 
clear indication 
that fuller skirts 
(n everything ex- 
cept tailored 
costumes will be 
used. Naturally, 
the fuller skirts 
will be longer. 

The fur coat 
shown in the il- 
lustration is full length and decidedly 
practical with its full shawl collar, 
deep pockets and bell sleeves. But 
its very simplicity creates an atmos- 
phere of luxury which appeals to ma- 
tron and maid alike. 


Fashions in Brief 


H**s with transparent brims are 
in favor for dress occasions. 

The Scotch plaid silk blouse, brought 
out earlier in the season, now has an 
active and very attractive rival in the 
blouse of plaid or checked gingham. 

Pink-checked batiste, sheer but not 
too sheer to be practicable, and em- 
broideted in satin stitch with. roses, 
daisies and other flower designs, is 
shown among exhibits of pretty lin- 
gerie. j 


Old neckties make beautiful patch 
‘work comfort tops or couch covers. 
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Lauerman Brothers Department Store, Marinette, Wis. 


Modern 


Business Service 


. 


E want Cloverland Grazers 

and farmers to took at this 
store in that way. We are here 
to serve you carefully, courteously 
and whole-heartedly. 
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DUNLAP SQUARE 


The Marinette Store 


Whose Perfect Service by Mail 
Reaches Your Very Door 


You can purchase by mail just as satisfactorily 
as if you were in Lauerman’s Store in Mari- 
nette, doing your buying, personally. Your 


goods are shipped same day order is received. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, FREIGHT 
AND MONEY BY SENDING IN 
YOUR MAIL ORDERS TO US. 


It will be of great benefit to you to have your name on 
our mail-order list and receive price lists and quotations 


on whatever you need. 
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Recipes from the Kitchen 


D° YOU KNOW the use of your cas- 
serole and the many wonderful 
good things to be made in them? And 
the glass baking dishes? Every kit- 
chen should» be equipped with a cas- 
serole and a complete set of these won- 
derful dishes. No burning on the bot- 
tom of bread, pies or cakes if the glass 
dish is used. 


As Standard as Gold 


There are certain grocery products that 
are as Standardized as gold—as depend- 
able as the seal of the government. 


Buttered Apples 

Peel, core and cut in eighths ten 
large apples and arrange the pieces 
neatly in a greased baking dish. Add 
4% cup of sugar and 1 teaspoonful of 
vanilla extract. Cover the top with 
small pieces of butter, then cover and 
bake until apples are tender. Cover 
with marshmallows just before leav- 
| ing the oven and allow marshmallows 
| to brown slightly. Serve with whipped 
cream, 


They give character to a store, establish 
confidence in the storekeeper, and in the 
long run yield more profit than fly-by- 
night products. 


You know them. Name them one by one, 
beginning with 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Cauliflower au gratin 

Cook a large cauliflower until tender 
in boiling salted water, then drain and 
plunge into cold water. Drain and di- 
vide into small pieces and place in a 
greased casserole. Cover with a well- 
seasoned white sauce, sprinkle over 
one-half cupful of bread crumbs and 
| the same quantity of grated cheese 
mixed together, and brown in a quick 


oven. Serve hot. i 
é of cooked rice, pour in strained stock — 
Vanilla Custard and bake in oven for one and one- 
Mix 4 eggs with 4 tablespoonfuls of fourth hours. 
sugar, add 2 cups of milk and 1 tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract. Stir well Duck en Casserole 
and strain into greased custard cups. Take one cooked duck. Cut it. into 
Set in a pan of hot water and bake in peat pieces. Melt two tablespoons 
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Made from Cream of Tartar, derived from Grapes 


It pays in more ways than one to sell Royal 
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a moderate oven until firm.* Decorate 
each with a preserved cherry or straw- 
berry and serve hot or cold. If served 
cold a dash of whipped cream added 
and then the fruit makes a pretty dish. 


Chicken en Casserole 

Cut all the meat from two chickens 
into pieces for frying. Put the bones 
to cook in one quart of water with salt 
and pepper to taste, one garlic clove 
and a dried stalk of celery. Simmer 
until reduced to one-half. Fry the 
chicken in butter or lard and arrange 
in casserole. Over this put one cupful 


juice, one-half teaspoon meat extract — 


drippings and toss pieces of duck into — 
it. Sprinkle in one tablespoon of flour 

and dry a light brown, Add two cup- — 
fuls of stock, or water, stirring until it © 
boils. Add one chopped onion, parsley 
and one bay leaf, one teaspoon lemon 


and a few drops of kitchen bouquet. 
Cook slowly in casserole 40 minutes. 
Remove bay leaf and add salt and pep- 
per before serving. 

I have combined these two dishes by 
taking the left-over of a chicken and ~ 
duck dinner and use one of the two — 
recipes for the casserole. 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


Relishes for the Winter | 


Corn Relish let come to a boil. Add the rest of the 
20 Kars corn. ingredients and boil % hour. Bottle. 
1 Medium head cabbage. Add more vinegar if necessary. Seal. 
4 Green Peppers. 
6 Red Peppers. 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blend- 
ing by coffee experts. 


Green Pepper Relish 


4 Onions, chopped. 6 Green peppers, cut fine, 

1 Teaspoon celery seed. 3 Small onions, cut fine. 

1% Cup salt. 2 Tablespoons sugar. 

2 Cups Sugar. 1 Tablespoon salt. 

% Cup flour. Cover with cold vinegar, bottle and 


¥% Teaspoon tumeric. seal, 

% lb. Coleman’s mustard. Green Tomato Relish 

1 qt. white vinegar. 2 qts. green tomatoes. 

Cut corn from cob; cabbage, onion 4 qts. chopped cabbage, 
and peppers through food grinder. Y% Dozen medium onions. 
Mix flour, tumeric and mustard. Stir 
in the vinegar gradually at first, then 
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Spoiling the Pudding 


by using cheap ingredients is poor | 
policy. Yet many a dessert has 
been ruined by the use of inferior 
flavoring extracts. 


Van Duzer’s Certified 
Flavoring Extracts 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE | | Love&Sympathy 


Truly Expressed by 


Ce TM UML 


Flowers or Emblems are made of the 
finest fruits ob- 
tainable. They 
are rich, pure, de- 
licious and whole- 
some.Economical 
housekeepers pre- 
fer them. 


; Van Duzer Extract Co. 
New York, N.Y. Springfield, Mass. 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


from 


DULUTH FLORAL CO., 
Duluth, Minn. 
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Making Jelly and Jam, a Delightful Occupation as Well as Providing 


Stores of Good Things for the Winter. 


| 
2 Small red peppers. 

1% oz. celery seed. 

'1 Bunch table celery. 

2 Tablespoons salt. 

1 lb. sugar. 

3 pts. vinegar. 

% oz. tumeric. 

¥Y% oz. white mustard seed. 

% oz. whole allspice. 

Chop the first 5 ingredients fine or 
3e food grinder. Mix with the rest 
‘ad boil 20 minutes. Fill in cans and 
al. 


Tomato Relish 

1 pk. ripe tomatoes. 

6 Large onions. 

8 Red or green peppers. 

1 Bunch celery. 

| 4% Cup celery seed. 

| 2 qts. vinegar. 

2 lbs. sugar. 

1 Cup salt. 

Put tomatoes, onions and peppers 
rough food chopper. Place in bag 
iver night with salt to drain. Add 
Jelery, cut fine, and celery seed. Boil 
Jugar and vinegar and let cool and 
jour cold over mixture. Place in wide- 
nouthed bottle and seal. 

ii Byery kitchen where canning and 
ickling is done should be equipped 
rith reliable liquid measures, a quart, 
int, and a halfpint measure, sub-di- 
ided into quarters, thirds and halves, 
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| Ziegler’s 
| 

| Chocolates 
Package Goods of 
Paramount Quality 


and 
Artistic Design 
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New Buildings 


DORIS |. BOWRON, Secretary 


A four- 


all made of durable material. 
ounce glass graduate is excellent for 
measuring small amounts of liquids 
and checking up errors in larger quan- 


tities. A half -pint glass measuring 
cup is fine for measuring cold mater- 
ials. It is so easy to read. 

It is sometimes necessary to have a 
nest of dry measures from 144 bushel 
down to a quart. 

A set of measuring spoons from 4 
teaspoonful up to one tablespoonful is 
useful and does away with the diffi- 
culty of attempting divisions of the 
tablespoon, etc., especially when one- 
fourth teaspoonful of liquid is called 


1, 

One of the handiest and most useful 
devices in my kitchen is the food 
grinder. In all recipes given above the 
food grinder comes into use. 

Just a word or two about glass cans 
for putting away the products. In buy- 
ing new cans today buy all glass top 
cans and do away with the old can 
covers. You will find very few cans of 
spoiled fruit. in using the glass can 
top and they are much more sanitary 
and easy to keep clean. 


Bread is more nutritious when milk 
is used. 


Northern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Fconomics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than It can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


— 


| Twenty Five Years : 
| of Success 


proves that 
the originator of 


Postum Cereal 


was building upon a sure foundation 
when he devised this most famous 
of all cereal beverages. 


Where one used it in place of coffee, 
in the beginning, tens of thousands 
drink it today —and prefer it to coffee. 


Healthful, delightful to taste and 
satisfying to every one at table. 


Postum is now recognized as coffee’s 
one and only great competitor among 
those who delight in a coffee-like 
flavor. 


Sold everywhere by Grocers 
| Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 


| Battle Creek, Michigan 


i 
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BRAND 


‘ Food Products 


lhe Standard of Excellence in Greater 
Cloverland 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


MMMM Y 


ROACH 6 SEEBER CO. 


Wholesale Grocers 


CALUMET, MICH. MARQUETTE, MICH. 
IRONWOOD, MICH. 


HOUGHTON, MICH. 
WATERLOO, WIS. 
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Mackinac Island 


The 


Summer Resort 


of America 


& 


Ohe art work of nature, Indian legend, and panoramic scenes 
that have made history in time of war and in time of peace all 
blend in harmonious welcome to tourists entering Cloverland 
through the southeast gateway, or bid adieu to the traveler 
after a sojourn at the wonderful Mackinac Island. 


The island is justly famed for its scenery. The heights 
command views of sea and shore, ever changing with the vary~ 
ing lights and shades of the hours and the movements of pass- 
ing ships. Well kept roads — thirty miles of them—lead in 
various directions from the village, through the woods, amid 
curious rock formations, now along the edge of the bluff with 
vistas of the lake, and again to some open outlook, whence the 
panorama is bounded only by the limitations of vision. There 
are glens and ravines innumerable; open spaces which were 
the ancient gardens of the Indians; and delectable parks, whose 
clumps of shrubs and trees are so effectively arranged that one 
at first thought credits the artistic effect to the skill of the land- 
scape artist rather than to the caprice of nature. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


GRAND HOTEL COMPANY 
MACKINAC ISLAND, MICH. 


LOGAN BALLARD, President CHARLES A. HOLDEN, General Manager 


: ——$—$—$_$_———} 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Isiand, Mich. 


How a Co-operative Association Has 
Made a Success 
By CHARLES D. HANCHETTE 


LMOST $7,000,000.00 has been ac- 

A cumulated in thirty-one years, 

Real co-operation is what accom- 
plished the great result. 

In 1889, 250 citizens of Houghton 
County joined together and founded 
the Northern Michigan Building & 
Loan Association. Today over 20,000 
people of Michigan and other states, 
(for its fame is known throughout the 
nation) are investing their money to- 
gether in a joint enterprise in which 
they are now making five per cent per 
annum, 

In 1889 a young lawyer in Hancock 
wanted a home for himself and family; 
he was tired of paying rent so that he 
interested a number of prominent peo- 
ple, many of them bankers, in each of 
the larger villages of the Copper Coun- 
try and formed a building and loan as- 
sociation, calling it the Northern 
Michigan Building & Loan Association. 
From year to year the association 
grew, affording thousands of members 
safe place in which to save their money 
and obtain larger rates of interest 
than could be secured by the wagzge- 
earners in other safe institutions. 

For twenty years it helped to build 
up homes to thousands of families. 
Then the income and influence of the 
association was too great to be con- 
tained in the Copper Country—first it 
extended its offices to Marquette, Iron 
and Gogebic Counties; later on it 
opened up offices in Detroit, Flint and 
Pontiac. When it commenced doing 
business in the Lower Peninsula, the 
name was changed to the Detroit & 
Northern Michigan Building & Loan 
Association, and adopted a trade mark 
of the Home of Thrift. 

It is now the largest building and 
loan association in Michigan and one 
of the most successful financial cor- 
porations of the state. It has been 
called the Old Reliable and handled 
many millions of dollars of its mem- 
bers. As it is co-operative, every mem- 
ber is a stockholder and participates 
in the profits; there are no special 
stockholders, who are preferred .above 
others. 

It has now assets of more than 
$6,880,000.00. 

Its loans are distributed in the— 


Upper Peninsula ........ $1,630,955.00 
Bin eee ahh aes bees 1,609,692.00 
Detroitiiser Seria cn ea hie. 2,946,964.00 

$6,187,611.00 


Its officers are among the best known 
financiers, bankers and merchants of 
the state. They are: 

President, Samuel B. Harris, Han- 
cock, Michigan. 


The High Price of Sugar 


makes one welcome foods which 
are rich in natural sweetness. 


Grape-Nuts 


—the ready-cooked cereal 


and you'll save sugar. 


requires no added sweetening, for it contains 
its own pure grain sugar, developed from wheat 
and barley by twenty hours’ baking. 


Sprinkle Grape-Nuts over ripe fruit or berries 


September, roa 


Vice-President,’ Henry L. Bae 
President, Superior National Bank 
Hancock, Michigan. f & 

Vice-President, P. H. Paine, of Cal 
met & Hecla Mining Company, 
Linden, Michigan. ; 

Vice-President, R. P.“Bronson, \ 
ager Consolidated Fuel & Lumber (Co, 
Ishpeming, Michigan. 

Vice-President, Thomas L. Hilton 
Hilton, Hart & Garrett Co., Det 
Michigan. ; 

Vice-President, Fred G. Eddy, Se 
tary, Randall Lumber &. Coal G 
pany, Flint, Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Charles D. 
chette, Hancock, Michigan. 

General Attorney, Swaby L. Lawton, 
Hancock, Michigan. # 

Clyde I. Webster, Circuit Judge of 
Wayne County, Detroit, Michigan. 

A, F. Heidkamp, President, Leather. 
lite Co., Detroit, Michigan. is 

Henry Fisher, Superintendent alu- 
met & Hecla Stamp Mills, Lake a 
Michigan. f 

Allen F. Rees, Attorney and Co 


% 


sellor for Calumet & Hecla Mining 
Company, Houghton, Michigan. P 

John D. Cuddihy, President, First 
National Bank, Calumet, Michigan, — 

W. H. Faucett, Insurance and Ree 
Estate, Calumet, Michigan. 

Thomas Coughlin, Insurance 
Real Estate, Hancock, Michigan. 

W. H. Thielman, Vice-President 
State Savings Bank, Laurium, Mi 

W. Corbin Douglass, General Ins ur 
ance, Houghton, Michigan. a 

Edward M. Lieblein, Wholesale 
Grocer, Hancock, Michigan. 

James Hoar, Lake Linden, Mich 

Hugo M. Field, President of S 
& Field, Five-Store System, Hanco 
Michigan. 

Fred A. Aldrich, Secretary-Treas 
er, Dort' Motor Car Company, Fli 
Michigan, 

The Detroit office occupies a pro: 
nent corner on Clifford and Wash 
ton Streets; Flint—the new office bu 
ing (now under construction) is loc 
ed on North Saginaw Street and 
have just remodeled the office buildi 
at Pontiac located at 30 South Sagin 
Street. 

An institution which had a wo 
ful growth in the last 11 years. 
assets— 

June 30th, 1909, were....$1,731,87 
June 30th, 1915, were.... 3,001,083 
June 30th, 1920, were.... 6,880,449 
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A coat of shellac helps save mot 
er’s back—if applied to the linoleum 
once in a while. L 


! 
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HE first Minnesota Land Clear- 
ing Special has completed its 
f itinerary as per schedule. It 
; seems proper that a report in 
ome detail be made to all of those 
ho contributed toward making this 
‘ain possible. 
|The co-operators taking part in this 
jork were: The St. Paul Association, 
1e Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
‘ssociation, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
ay, the Great Northern Railway, the 
‘inneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
‘arie Railway, the Minnesota and In- 
ene Railway, the University 
epartment of Agriculture, the Cleve- 
snd Tractor Company, the Dupont 
\owder Company, the Hercules Power 
company, and the three stump-puller 
jmpanies, A. J. Kirstin Manufactur- 
ig Company, the lLaPlante-Choate 
lompany and the Martinson Manufac- 
ving Company. 
| The above co-operators made the 
and Clearing Special possible; but 
etual land clearing demonstrations 
,ould not have been carried out with- 
ut the co-operation of the farmers on 
‘hose farms the demonstrations were 
ade, and of the local business men 
jnd farmers who took an active inter- 
)st in advertising the demonstrations 
ind in seeing that everything was in 
eadiness for them. ; 
| There are in Minnesota at least 10,- 
(00,000 acres of cut-over timber land 
‘uitable for agricultural purposes that 
\7ill be as productive as a like number 
'f acres anywhere in the state as soon 
's these acres are brought under cul- 
livation. It is very conservative to 
'tate that every acre of this land that 
13 cleared will increase in value at 
east $50, and that each acre cleared 
vill return a gross product each year 
jvorth from $25 to $50. When this is 
\ccomplished it will be like adding an 
industry to the state that will increase 
he annual production of the state at 
east $250,000,000. Consequently, the 
‘evelopment of Northern Minnesota is 
, problem in which every citizen, re- 
tardless of his occupation, must be in- 
erested. 

Demonstrations were given at the 
ollowing places: 
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‘lace—Date. Attendance. Approximate 
4 Area Cleared 
MUINGA—Miay 18 .....scsecosesscessscnseees L 5 Acres 
igilvie—May 20. ..... ; 2 ee 
finekley—May 22 ... 2 ¢4 
‘Vrenshall—May 24 Py See 
‘loodwood—May 25 3 4 
ye 
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CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 
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= OF the Cloverland Magazine 


Along the northern rim of the Great Lakes Basin—across the states of | 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin—tuere is a great belt of undeveloped land. 
A few years ago it was considered worthless—Just stump land, no longer 


good for lumbering, and therefore useless, 


Today this area is recognized as 


the greatest frontier America has yet offered her people. 
Clover is indigenous—therefore this country has been ealled ‘‘Clover- 


land”; 


but every other grop, native to the north-temperate zone, and every 


form of live stock, has been made to thrive in this new country. | 
Today there are many settlers, many fine farms, many thriving towns, 


and wonderful cattle and sheep ranches. 


There is room, on some 30,000,000 


acres, for thousands of additional men and women, some of whom will surely 
achieve unusual success, and perhaps fortunes. 

The Magazine is convinced’ that the Cloverland country has more real 
opportunities for farmer, rancher and business man than any other section 


of the United States today. 
soundly handled. 


But these opportunities must be carefully and 


On the following pages you will find articles relating to this. great cut- 
over country, known as “‘Cloverland.” They are written by men who already 


live in the country, and who know it. 
sponsibility for all of the views or 


The Magazine does not assume re- 
expressions included in these articles, 


recognizing that sometimes as individual experiences though truthfully set 


forth, may not be applicable to every other similar situation. 


However, the 


Magazine accepts statements only from men of standing and responsibility 
and believes therefore, that the following pages fairly reflect the conditions 
and probabilities of the North Country— ‘Cloverland.”’ 
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Place—Date. Attendance Approximate 
Area Cleared 
Pequot—JIune 11  sicrrrssccrrersereereeerenee 500 3% Acres 
Aitkin—June 12 .. 350 1 ff 
McGregor—June 14 300 7 


Federal Dam—June 16 
Swatara—June 17 
Moose Lake—June 19 
McGrath—June 22 .... 
Wahkon—June 23 sad 
Hillman—June 25 wrssssccsseessecseseerees 600 

Number of demonstrations—24. 

Total attendance—9,750. 

Average attendance—406. 

Total acreage cleared—793. 


It will be noted that at some places 
the attendance was not large, but this 
was not due to lack of interest, but 
rather to weather conditions. The 
demonstrations, of course, had to be 
scheduled for a considerable time in 
advance, and as this was a very rainy 
season many of the demonstrations 
fell on days that were entirely un- 
suited to that sort of work. In many 
cases roads were impassable or nearly 
so, but every town was given sort of 
a demonstration regardless of the 
weather. 

At Northome, where it rained all the 
day of the demonstration, the crew 
worked the entire afternoon with an 
audience of about 150 farmers, and 
the following morning before the train 
pulled out co-operated with the local 
people in clearing up the fair grounds, 
leaving a lasting and favorable jim- 
pression of the land clearing train in 
that community. At Swatara, the 
land clearing demonstration was given 
on the school grounds, and af Moose 
Lake the village park was cleared. 

The Land Clearing Special was or- 
ganized for demonstration, rather 
than speech making; however, sev- 
eral evening meetings were held and 
were generally well attended by both 
farmers and townspeople. The dem- 
onstrations and meetings caused con- 
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siderable talk among local people 
about co-operation in land clearing, 
between townspeople and farmers, 


particularly by the banks making lib- 
eral offers of financial aid to settlers 
for land clearing work. There was 
likewise talk among the farmers of 
co-operating in the purchase and use 
of land clearing equipment. About 
fifty carloads of dynamite have been 
purchased in Northern Minnesota this 
year for land clearing work, about half 
of this amount being purchased co- 
operatively. 

Everywhere a keen interest was 
shown in the demonstration. Wher- 
ever train schedule permitted, the 
crew left the cars with their equip- 
ment at 7 o’clock in the morning. 
Usually by 9 o’clock the equipment 
was set up and ready for work, and 
as a rule a good showing of specta- 
tors was on hand at that hour. Of 
course, many townspeople turned out, 


out of curiosity to see the demonstra- 
tion, but the audiences generally were 
composed of real farmers who have 
land clearing problems at home and 
came because of their interest in that 
sort of thing. 


With such a large engineering prob- 
lem ‘as that involved in the removal 
of the stumps from 10,000,000 acres of 
land in Northern Minnesota, it is evi- 
dent that the application of the latest 
methods and equipment is a matter of 
prime importance. Many of the set- 
tlers in Northern Minnesota know 
much about land clearing, but very 
few of them have seen the full equip- 
ment available for that sort of work. 
The use of the cheaper, low grade 
dynamite, the use of the latest at- 
tachments of the stump pullers, the 
use of the home-made stump piler, 
were new to most of the people, and 
the demonstrators were quite as busy 
during the demonstration in answering 
questions as in actually removing 
stumps. 


In addition to these experienced 
land clearers who attended the dem- 
onstrations, there were many hundreds 
of new settlers who are quite without 
experience in clearing land. To them 
the demonstration meant much. It is 
very probable that the greatest suc- 
cess of the land clearing demonstra- 
tions was in stimulating greater inter- 
est on the part of the farmers and lo- 
cal business men in the land clearing 
proposition. 

The helpers which it was necessary 
to furnish for the co-operators in put- 
ting on the demonstrations were se- 
lected with a view to training men to 


do land clearing work in the future. © 


The crews were made up as follows: 

Young man from the College of Agri- 
culture. 

Two young men from Duluth. 

Two farm boys from Wahkon, Mflle 
Lacs County. 

Two farm boys 
Koochiching County. 

One young farmer from Pelican Rap- 
ids, Ottertail County. 

One young farmer from McGrath, 
Aitkin County. 

One young farmer from Hinckley, 
Pine County. 

The experience these young men re- 
ceived during the six weeks work will 
be of much value to them and to their 
communities. In fact, the business 
men and farmers of McGrath are back- 
ing the young man who went with the 
train from there. He has purchased 
a tractor and other equipment and is 
going into the business as a land clear- 
ing contractor. 

Those who had vision enough to see 
the value of the land clearing work 


from Northome, 


Si 


~The Minnesota Land Clearing Special 


and make the first Land Clearing Spe- 
cial possible will be interested to 
know that the Regents of the Univer- 
sity have authorized the establishment 
of a land clearing section in the En- 
gineering Division of the College of 
Agriculture. This section will have 
at least one man devoting his entire 
time to land clearing problems. We 
believe it is due to the co-operators to 
say that it is very evident now that 
the work is concluded, that it was un- 
questionably a success and has been 
a real contribution to the development 
of Minnesota. 

It is perfectly evident to anyone who 
realizes the connection between in- 
creased agricultural production in Min- 
nesota and increased business along 
all lines, that the first Minnesota 
Land Clearing Special is merely a start 
and that this work must continue for 
many years in some form that will 
aid and stimulate the rapid develop- 
ment of the present idle acres. Inas- 
much as this is a problem of interest 
to every legitimate business in the 
state, it must not be left to the ef- 
forts of the settlers alone who are 
trying to develop homes in Northern 
Minnesota but should be encouraged 
in every legitimate way by all the 
business interests of the state. 

LAND DEVELOPMENT COM., 

A. D. Wilson, Chairman. 

RAILROAD COMMITTEE, 

Frank S. McCabe, Chairman. 
Approved by Agricultural Develop- 
ment Sub-Division, July 28, 1920. 

Signed by: r 
BE. G. Quamme, Director-Chairman, 
Theodore Sander, Jr., Secretary. 


This is the first land-clearing special 
train for Minnesota and the success 
noted practically insures similar dem- 
onstrations as an annual educational 
event in the northern part of the state. 

Land-clearing specials have been an- 
nual activities of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture for several years, 
and the results have been highly sat- 
isfactory. 

It is believed that Michigan will fall 
in line with this progressive move- 
ment next year, thus giving all of Great- 
er Cloverland the benefit of these ex- 
pert demonstrations, which have re- 
sulted in thousands of dollars’ savings 
to farmers by learning the use of low 
grade powder, and greatly increased 
areas of cleared land. 

It has been the experience in Wis- 
consin that larger crowds attend the 
demonstrations each year, indicating 
that farmers and settlers realize the 
value of these expert land-clearing 
schools and profit from what they 
learn. 
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over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing tn Cloverland. 


MITTEE LLL MOOUUUM TOUTE NUM COTMMUTMTOTUM MUM UM TTUOT TUN UTTTONUTTNOUTOUTUUUCT OTT U 


%/7E offer the western 
grazers their choice 

of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Fore'st Counties, 


These companies were the first to bring cattle to its cut- 
W iSConsI1n. 


HAUTUTNETOUAUEOOAN TOOL ATO ESEOEAFOUEN TOG ETOAATOTAA REMAN COUN TCE GAH MENON NTOO ATTEN NNGTUU A NTNAN TNT ET 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-knownwest- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 
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MENOMINEE, MICH. 
J. W. Wells, President 
DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. 
SALERRO, a Re = 


The Garden “Peninsula” 


(Continued from page 10) 


an asset in soil fertility. We did see 
field after field of wheat and barley in 
the shock, of field peas and hay in 
windrows, of growing corn and pota- 
toes. On the sandy loam adjoining Sac 
Bay and on the high tableland back of 
Fayette apples, cherries, and plums 
(including Japanese plums): were do- 
ing very well. 

The market garden of Hermann Win- 
ter at Sac Bay was a remarkable illus- 
tration of the possibilities of the lake 
shore, with its atmosphere tempered 
by the warming breezes from the lake 
and the protecting bluffs in the back- 
ground, Here were growing a greater 
variety of tomatoes than we had else- 
where seen—from the currant type, 
through the cherry, peach and plum, 
to the ordinary market sizes, and much 
else that a good garden should _ con- 
tain. Mr. Hermann stated that his egg 
plants, last season, produced fruit of 
nine pounds each and that he even 
grew marketable peanuts. This sea- 
son is less favorable, but we saw suf- 
ficient to convince us of the rich pos- 
sibilities of this industry. 

Close by the 160-acre farm owned 
and managed by the three Misses El- 
liott is a most remarkable example of 
feminine pluck and achievement. It 
suggested very strongly the best im- 
proved farms of the southern counties 
of the Lower Peninsula—being not 
unique in this respect. Calling for es- 
pecial mention is the fine field of navy- 
beans now approaching maturity—as 
excellent a field of beans, all the visit- 
ors agreed, as any had seen anywhere, 
grown in the peninsula where bean- 
growing has not generally been re- 
garded as commercially advantageous; 
but we were informed that in twenty 
successive years of bean-growing, only 
one crop had been lost through frost. 
The yield is far above the state aver- 
age—as high as forty-four bushels per 
acre having been secured one year 
and the lowest yield twenty bushels 
per acre, 

Mr. Geismar was especially gratified 
to learn that these beans were of the 
rust-proof variety which he had pro- 
duced when in charge of the Experi- 
ment Station conducted at Chatham 
by the Michigan Agricultural College 
and which a dozen years ago, he per- 
suaded the Elliotts to introduce on 
their farm. That this variety of beans 
has here produced true to type during 
all this period should be of interest to 
other farmers in quest of better seed. 
On this same farm are eighty-two head 
of cattle, the product of the milch cows 
being handled in a modern dairy build- 
ing with gasoline engine and other 
modern equipment. It was unanimous- 
ly voted that never had such a delic- 
ious quality of maple syrup been en- 
joyed as that which functioned as des- 
sert at dunch, and we were surprised 
that the product of the two hundred 
maple trees on the place had been mar- 
keted at top prices as far east as New 
York and as far west as Los Angeles. 
Had fewer maples gone into the manu- 
facture of charcoal iron a generation 
or two ago, we should here have a very 
valuable Cloverland product to sweet- 
en and enrich Michigan agriculture. 

A few miles away is the large farm 
of Mr. Hughes, a retired general pas- 
senger agent of the Soo Line Railroad. 
The commodious, citified home in a de- 
lightful rural setting, with its long 
view over the countryside from the en- 
closed veranda at the front, with all 
those appurtenances and conveniences 
that our modern life demands, has 
shown to two people at least how much 
of the real pleasure of, existence can 
be secured far from the maddening 
hum of our big cities and our much- 
traveled ways. Mr. Hughes is particu- 
larly glad to show his flock of sheep, 
for which he thinks the country very 
well adapted, as indeed, others seem to 
think, evidenced by the presence of 
large numbers of sheep frequently en- 
countered. 

There is practically unlimited range 
for cattle and sheep, the main require- 
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ment now being that standard jim 
proved grades of cattle should be ip 
troduced. The Misses Hilliott hay¢ 
made a beginning in this direction 
and I was interested in observing 
their reading table, not only The 
dies’ Home Journal, but also J 
Aberdeen-Angus Journal, which, I was 
assured, was not unread. 5 

The “Garden Peninsula” being g¢ 
remote from the railroad (The 
Line is reached at Delta Junctio 
Cook’s), some will inquire concer 
market possibilities. Most produce not 
locally consumed goes out by water to 
Escanaba. Dock facilities abound 
along the shore—some installed 
mills, others by fishermen, and go) e 
put in by groups of farmers. Ship. 
ments go forward to Escanaba at | 
rates. Carload lots of cattle are dri 
en sometimes to a shipping point 
the Soo Line. The highways into the 
country are remarkably good and ar 
being rapidly improved. Michie: 
trunk-line number 12 run 


The territory lies within Delta Coun- 
ty, and the Delta County Road Com- 
mission has an especially moder 
equipment for highway constructi } 
We passed a narrow gauge railroad. 
with diminutive locomotive and a 
of thirty steel cars loaded with 
crushed dolomite in full operation on 
Trunk Line No, 12, with two stea 
rollers, a large stationary rock-crush- 
ing outfit and other -up-to-date facili- 
ties for high-class road-building, These 
highway facilities make possible daily 
mail service throughout the “Garden 
Peninsula,” although it is well off the 
usual lines of travel. 


Primarily it is the waterway, ; 
cessible nine and sometimes i 
months in the year, which serves 
transportation requirements of thig re. 
mote community—remote as remote- 


garden stuff d 
even grain and live stock, that is ee. 


consumed locally, make their exit in 
this way. Little forage stuff leaves 
the country, being retained to the ulti. 
mate enrichment of the soil, 


ures are available, the land under ¢ 
tivation is manifestly large, the pr 
uct considerable, and the section is 
Serving of more attention than it h 
hitherto received, 

What have I to sell on the “Garden 
Peninsula”? Nothing. As a citizen of 
Michigan I am glad to see every ¢ 
ner of it do well and prosper. As 
whether these impressions represent 
actual conditions, the way is open fo 
the curious to examine for themselves. — 
I am truly glad that the Upper Penin- 
sula Development Bureau made it pos 
sible for me to make this cursory in- 
vestigation of conditions, and that tt 
best equipped man in the Upper Pen ix 
sula for expert advisor on such teel 
nical points as should arise—Mr. Geis 
mar, of Houghton, was at my elbo 
and patient beyond measure with wha 
ever sage or foolish inquiries might b 
forthcoming. I find that there r 
mains a good deal about Michigan thé 
is not generally known and that 
worth finding out. i 


“<a 
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the Soil nor Grow the Crops 


35 
| Farming vs. the Land Deal 
| Inflated Values Do Not Enrich ; 
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HE good people of the east, south and west point to Iowa, where farm 
lands are selling from $200 to $600 an acre, and say: “Ah, there is a 


S; 
A 


; > real farming country. There is nothing cheap about Iowa. Look at what EA 
= the land is worth. Surely nothing on this continent can compare with = 
Bi that. Why bother about cheap lands, even if they are good, when Iowa Ee 
: = presents such unusual opportunities,”’ etc., etc. E 
= What land is worth, and what it sells for are two different items. True, = 
x the state of Iowa has established a reputation as leading all other states in Ke 
= agricultural production. Yet, is the soil of Iowa so vastly superior to jus- = 
| 5 tify such unheard of inflation of values? Are agricultural areas in other Fe 

= sections so far inferior as to justify the ratio of one to 100 in selling A 


price? 


WR 
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lowa is splitting the difference between reputation and actual values. 


And her reputation possibly warrants it in some cases. But it is a fact 


OTM 


fl 


that the home-seeker in Iowa pays 50-50 for land and reputation. 


a 


Upper Michigan is just beginning to show what it can do in an agricul- 

tural way. It is a new country, and still in its infancy as far as agricul- 
tural development is concerned. The mere fact that the great lumbering 
operations has created such a vast acreage of idle, cut-over lands accounts 
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for the possibility, and necessity of low introductory prices. Land which 


sells for $20 in Upper Michigan sells for $150 in Iowa. Years from now, 


when Upper Michigan actually begins.to realize the possibilities of its soils, 


is 
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climate and other advantageous features, the same lands which are sell- 
ing for $20 today will command $150. 
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Se Think it over. For further information write 


Ge UPPER PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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WE Bie 
YOU! 


All we ask of any experienced stock- 
man or farmer is a clean record, pos- 
sessing ambition and the energy to go 
forward. If you have these requisites 
write to us and we will give you a 
choice location on some of our best 
cut-over land on terms and condi- 
tions that will enable you to make a 
success if you have the right kind of 


stuff in you. 


Write to Us 


Tell us about the size acreage you 
want, what you want to do with it, 
whether you now possess any stock— 
beef cattle, 
Swine, and horses—whether you have 


dairy cows, sheep or 
any farm implements and tools, and 
give us one or two references. 


We Will Do the Rest 


We have thousands of acres of good, 


hardwood cut-over land, watered 
with clear streams and lakes, with 
an abundance of grass and clover 
going to waste each year. There are 
no commissions to pay. We own the 
land and make terms and arrange- 
ments with each purchaser to suit his 
needs, and give aid in establishing 
credit connections. 
Tell us frankly what you want. All 


correspondence confidential. 


and banking 


4 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
Or 
GEORGE H.HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 


GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


GOODMAN COMPANY 


Easy When You Know How 


(Continued from page 8) 


be plowed twice as easy as the first 


“season. I will do no more plowing or 


blasting now until I get all the ground 
seeded that I intend to mow for grass. 

So far I have bought no cattle of my 
own except those already mentioned, 
and will not buy any before I have 
plenty of good winter feed for them. 
Then I expect to buy Hereford, Short- 
horn or Black Pole heifers and raise 
calves to turn off in fall or winter. 

Last fall I started the ball rolling 
here to clear more land in the country 
by holding a land clearing contest. I 
suggested the name of Rusk County 
Million Dollar Land Clearing Contest, 
and with this name we have secured 
much publicity and interest among the 
farmers. We gathered together many 
of the progressive business men and 
farmers of the county and wined and 
dined them and played a little jazz 
music for them. Then we put up a 
blackboard and let them advertise, the 
same as they do in a revival meeting. 
The banks gave $100 cach toward fi- 
nancing the contest and every one else 
came into line for what they could 
afford. The man with the chalk 
wanted to quit when he had $1,200 
subscribed, but I said “Keep right on, 
you’re doing fine. If your arm aches 
I’ll take the chalk.” In another half 
hour we had $4,000 with which to put 
the contest on its feet. Besides this 
the colonizing company has offered a 
40-acre farm as the grand sweepstakes 
prize. 

This contest has been a big thing in 
starting farmers to clear up more land 
and in keeping them at it. Chris, Gil- 
bertsen, who is now working my farm 
on shares, is out after the big sweep- 
stakes prize, and is well up in the race, 

Since my illness of a year ago I have 
been unable to do the more rigorous 
work on the farm and so have estab- 
lished Mr. Gilbertson there and I have 
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moved into Ladysmith, which is more 
to the liking of my family, who are 
not farmers at heart. 4 
With the giving up of my active 
work on the farm, I took up the new ~ 
work of editing the Farm Department s 
of the Ladysmith News-Budget, one of ¥ 
our live little weeklies. I believe it is — 
the only department of its kind in the 
state, and it does a lot toward bring-— 
ing new settlers in and keeping them — 
contented after they come. ye 
It is three years now since I moved — 
up into what was then wilderness, but — 
things are different now. Fine graded 
roads run out beyond my farm and the © 
adjoining land which is being colon- — 
ized by the National Land Colonizing — 
Company is being settled up fast. To 
date this company has sold over 3,000 ; 
acres since spring and I am getting 
neighbors on every 40-acre road front- 
age. All of this makes The Big Seven — 
Live Stock Ranch I have named my 
farm, more valuable every day. Doz- 
ens of autos pass my door every day — 
now, where four years ago there was i 


7 
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no road at all. I have deeds to the 700 
acres and will have 100 arres cleared 
by the end of this year. 


BOOSTS CLOVERLAND 2 
H W. CARLEY, formerly of Casper, 4 
e Wyo., now located at Limestone. + 
Alger County, with 1,500 head of — 
sheep, has recently returned from a i 
trip “back home,” in the interests of 
his Cloverland project. Mr. Carley 
declares that he had ample occasion 
to “put in a few” for Cloverland, and 
that he has interested several parties _ 
in’ Upper Michigan as a sheep coun-— 
try. Mr. Carley has resumed develop- 
ment of his holdings near Limestone. ~ 
The handsome profit Mr. Carley and — 
his partner, Hd. Keen, made on their 
sheep in Cloverland last year, led to 
their purchasing a permanent ranch. 


/ 


Excellent Farming and Grazing 


LANDS 


For Sale in Alger, Marquette, Luce 
and Chippewa Counties, Michigan 


Cut-over Hardwood Lands. 
Accessible by Railroads and Good Highways. 
Near Settled Communities. 


Prices $7.50 per acre 


and up 


ad NES haces Aly Ponte es eo PEE eee Lg 


Good Soil. Fine Water. 


Easy Terms 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 
NEGAUNEE, MICH. 


’ 


Land Department 
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| A Real Plan to Aid Settlers 


Investigate! Read Our Plan. Investigate! 


Se een EN ers per ne ee ER 


WE ELIMINATE THE FIRST FEW YEARS OF HARDSHIP. 


We have set aside a fund to help you clear the land or have a portion cleared and under plow 
if you want it. 


We provide a residence and farm buildings, horses, cows, sheep, pigs, chickens—everything 
tl needed to settle right down and go to work to make the land and live stock pay for your farm home, 
| if you want to start this way. Or, we will sell you the unimproved land if you prefer to do all of 
your own clearing, build and stock your own place. All deals on easy, long-time payments. 


We have three classes of land—first class, medium, and second class. You pay for the 
CLASS of land, and not a big price for poor land. 


_ We give you expert advice in agriculture and live stock production free, in order to help you 
| avoid mistakes and succeed in the shortest possible time. The more we can help you pay out the 
quicker our money is returned and the sooner you will have that coveted possession—a farm home 

of your own. This is good business for both of us. 


iz RANCH LAND 


We have thousands of acres of splendid grazing land with plenty of fresh water streams and 
t lakes and ample sections of good farm land for raising winter feed. This land is cheap and we 
will make it to the advantage of the larger live stock operators to obtain one of these dependable 
) ranges. ‘These tracts in 1,000 and 5,000 acres solid blocks. 


; 
¢ SEND FOR BOOKLET AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 
‘ A POSTCARD WILL BRING IT 


Ii NORTHERN MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 309 Caswell Block, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Nation’s Potato Experts Visit Oneida County — 


OTATO experts of national repu. 

tation’ were the guests of honor 

at the Oneida County Potato 

Growers’ Association picnic 
held at Swail’s Resort in Roosevelt, 
Wisconsin, Aug. 20. These distin- 
guished visitors were Prof. Tebout, of 
Louisiana State College of Agriculture; 
Dr. Stewart, president of the National 
Potato Growers’ Association; Dr. 
Horton, agricultural commissioner for 
the American Steel and Wire Compa- 
ny; Prof. Howard, head of the horti- 
cultural department, University of Ne- 
braska; Prof. Hurd, head of the Soils 
Department Improvement Committee, 
University of Chicago; Prof. J. G. Mil- 
ward, of Wisconsin. Agricultural Col- 
lege and secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Potato Growers’ Association; 
Prof. L. R. Jones, plant pathologist, 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture; 
Prof. 8. L. Luther, state county agent 
leader, who was the first county agent 
for Oneida county. 

More than 300 farmers of the county, 
all of them potato growers, attended 
the picnic, although the weather was 
decidedly unfavorable for such an out 
door gathering. 

The forenoon was given over to ath- 
letic sports, including a baseball game 
between Enterprise and Lenox, an 
event of more than ordinary interest, 
because the teams represented local 
talent. Enterprise won, 13 to 3. 

At the noon hour big picnic baskets 
and lunch hampers were opened, and 
the guests took perhaps more enjoy- 
ment in the out door luncheon than 
the home folks. After lunch a speaking 
program was held, S. F. Weatherly, 
president of the Oneida County Potato 
Growers’ Association, presiding. 

In his address of welcome President 
Weatherly told of the progress that 
had been made by the association since 
it was organized last spring by C. P. 
West, Oneida county’s agricultural 
agent, who was greeted with a big 
ovation. 


Mr. Luther commended the county 
upon its excellent crop showing this experiments in southern 
year and stated that the potatoes lcok- 
ed better than in any other section of 
the state he had visited. He described 
Oneida county as the “banner potato however, I have to 
growing section of the United States,” 
and predicted a great future for that 
section of the country in raising po- 


Prof. Tebout, 
College of Agriculture, made an earn- 
est appeal to Oneida county to organize 
the potato growers into a sales organ- 
ization which would be more effective 
in putting the excellent seed potatoes 2 
county into markets sreat demand. 
where they were in great demand. Dr. Stewart, president of the Na- 

“We think a lot of Wisconsin down tional Potato Growers’ 
south,” said Prof. Tebout.. “We have spoke of the importance of selecting 
just brought up.several train loads of good seed. He complimented Oneida 
r young people to see your great county upon the splendid stride made 
in agricultural development, and said 
the present potato crop of the county 
compared most favorably with any he 


raised in the 


University at Madison, which we think 
is the greatest institution in the coun- 
We are specially interested in 
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By HENRY A. PERRY 


A Typical Oneida County Potato Field 


Wisconsin certified potato stock, since 


shown that it is worth while to plant 
your stock and we want lots of pota- 
toes of that kind. At the present time, 


farmers that there are no sales organ- 
izations to handle the marketing, and 
therefore, they can not get the Wis- 
consin certified stock they desire. Ne- 
of Louisiana State braska is coming to the front in this 
line afd we can use their potatoes to 
good advantage, so if Wisconsin wants 
to keep one jump ahead it must organ- 
ize so as to get your excellent certified 
seed on the markets where there is a 


Association, 
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had seen in any part of the countiaal 
Dr. Horton, commissioner of agri: 
culture for the American Steel and 
Wire Company, which issues one of the 
best crop reports for the United 
States twice a month, urged a system ) 
of more intensive farming among Am- 
erican i ae , 
“The/war has shown us_ that we 
must compete with other nations in q 
the commercial struggle,” he said. 
“We first began to do this in butter, | 
and now American butter is being con- 
sumed in the farthest corners of the — 
earth. It is entirely reasonable tom, 
think that before long there will be 
too many potatoes for domestic con- | 
sumption, so we must ship to foreign 
parts to unload them at the highest 
prices. The only alternative is the 
establishment of factories to utilizp 
the by-products. Germany has per-— 
fected the use of potato flour to an 
astonishing degree. It is an excellent. 
flour and there is no reason why Onei- | 
da county can not produce and havea 
potato flour mill. It would use the 
poorer stock.and produce an important 
food which would readily find a big 
market.” 
Prof. Milward, Prof. Hurd, Prof. 
Howard and Prof. Jones, all made 
short speeches in which they com- 
mended Oneida county for the progress — 
it has made in potato growing, and — 
urged the farmers to continue and 
elaborate upon this enterprise which 
is building up such a reputation for 
the county. 


| 

After the speeches about twenty — 
automobiles took the visitors for an — 
inspection tour of potato fields, with 
President Weatherly and L. Stark ag 
pilots. The guests were strongly im- 
pressed with the fine, clean stock in ~ 
all the fields visited. a 
Entertainment was provided for 
those who did not go on the inspection 
tour by sport events between the 
Boys’ Camp Tan-y-lor, and the Ghigg 
Camp Byron. 


BY 
By 
a 


MILWAUKEE STOCK YARDS 


The Competitive Live Stock Market of Wisconsin 
DAILY. CAPACITY: 15,000 HOGS, 2,000 CATTLE, 2,000 SHEEP, 7,000 CALVES 


All Classes of Live Stock in Active Competitive Demand. Chicago 
Market Prices Obtainable at a Considerable Saving in Transportation, 
Yardage and Selling Expense. 


Receipts for Year 1919 (ccrver;) 584,555 Hogs, 107,564 Cattle, 290,586 Calves, 64,822 Sheep, 16,119 Cars 


90 per cent of the Wisconsin Live Stock Shipments billed to Chicago 
pass through Milwaukee. Why not patronize the Milwaukee Market? . 
We have the facilities and have not advanced the price for the handling 
of shipments, yardage or dockage. Dairy cattle and calves a specialty 


Unexcelled Market for Milkers and Springers 


MILWAUKEE STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


Correspondence Solicited MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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1886 —1920 


3 MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 153, 3 A | 
~™ WE OBSERVE THE 34th 
ANNIVERSARY OF OUR ORGANIZATION 


ROM avery small beginning we have 

developed our business through push 
and perseverence—through service that 
would mean to the customer the limit of 
market allowance. We aim always toward 
better service, and with every assurance 
of the exercise of our very best efforts we 
Saliciteoldapatronageamamnew. 6 45. 


CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


Chicago, IIl. South St. Joseph, Mo. South St. Paul, Minn. 
. South Omaha, Neb. Sioux City, Ia. East Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kansas City, Mo. Denver, Colo. East St. Louis, Ill. 
| El Paso, Texas. 
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250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5 to $15 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write 


J. M. LONG’ EAR 


MARQUETTE, MIC fIGAN 


-e for definite quotations, maps, etc. 
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Barley is a Dependable Crop in Northern Minnesota, Producing a Good 
of Grain and Straw. 


Field Crops in Northern Minnesota 


(Continued from page 27) 


and harrowed into condition for plant- 
ing. 

On fields free from quack grass, 
the practice on light sandy soil is as 
follows: Manure is applied on the 
clover meadow, usually in the spring 
preceding the hay crop. The clover 
stubble is thoroughly disked, either in 
the fall or in the spring. The field is 
plowed six or eight inches deep, usu- 
ally in the spring just before planting, 
and harrowed into condition. With 
heavy soil, fall plowing is reeommend- 
ed. 

The field is given a deep blind cul- 
tivation after planting and as the 
sprouts begin to appear in the rows 
the field is harrowed crosswise, fol- 


| lowed later by cultivation as needed. 


Level cultivation is practiced where 
the soil is loose and open, which it 


ki 
usually is here in years of norm 
rainfall. During wet years hilling | 
recommended, especially if the go 
is firm and set, causing the tubers | 
appear™ab.ve the surface. | 


The seed used is the very be 
tainable. All diseased tubers ar 
carded, as well as those not t 
variety and type: The seed is 
treated, a bushel to a sack, by imm 
sion for an hour and a half in a co 
rosive sublimate solution made by di 
solving four ounces of corrosive gul 
limate (bichloride of mercury), i 
thirty gallons of water. The 
sive sublimate is put into the e 
barrel and a pail of hot water pou 
over it. Enough cold water is # 
added to make thirty gallons. 

After treating, the potatoes 


(Continued on page 42) i 


A DEPENDABLE RANGE 


is the goal of every stockman. 


With . 


a dependable range he feels sure of ‘ 
success and secure against future ad- ( 


versity. 


land in Cloverland offers stockmen 


this opportunity. 


A tract of select, cut-over 


Tracts to Suit Needs! 


our holdings which we will sell to | 


| 
We have several choice ranges among : 
| 
| 


practical stockmen on terms that will . | 
be to his advantage. 


CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN : 


“In the Heart of Cloverland” 


1> 


. * 
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ma HIS@ORY IS 
BEING MADE 


Not only during war is history made. The development of the agricul- 
tural and industrial opportunities exert a far greater influence on our na- 
tional life and fill many more pages of history. 

History is being made rapidly in the development of sheep and cattle 
ranching and farming in Northern Minnesota, and as has always been true, 
the greatest profits are made during the period of development—not after 
the land prices have gotten beyond the average man’s reach. 

Minnesota invites you to share in this prosperity. A letter will bring 
you promptly more detail and facts on agriculture in Northern Minnesota. 


J. S. ARNESON 


Commissioner of Immigration 


STATE CAPITOL ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Ranches Ranges 
Farms 


Any acreage you want 
Any easy terms you want 
Any way you want to buy 
Any kind of land you want 


The County Board of Supervisors of Iron County, Wisconsin, 
wants practical stockmen to take up large ranches in their 
county, and will aid them in locating and financing. 


The County Board of Supervisors of Iron County, Wisconsin, 
wants experienced farmers to take up small or large acre- 
ages of the best hardwood land in the cut-over country, and 
develop them into paying live stock farms. The Board will 
help them find a good location close to local markets, on 
good roads and with railroad facilities. 


Ranches $10 An Acre, 
Farm Lands, $10 to $20 An Acre, 


Ranges Free for Season. 


DANIEL REID 


Chairman County Board of Supervisors, 


HURLEY, WISCONSIN 


Proof That 


Oneida County, Wis. 
Has Stood the Test 


AST year 25,000 western sheep 

were pastured in Oneida County. 
Some of these sheepmen carried their 
stuff through the winter with such 
favorable results that they will be- 
come permanent ranchers. Others 
are shipping to Oneida County again 
this year. The successes last year 
are the inducements to repeat this 
year and become permanent settlers. 


For information concerning 
ranges, address 


COUNTY BOARD of SUPERVISORS 


Rhinelander, Oneida County, Wisconsin 


Field Crops in Northern Minnesota 


(Continued from page 40) 


poured out on the grass to dry before 
they are cut. The size of pieces aver- 
age from two to three ounces. These 
are then planted from 11 to 16 inches 
apart in rows three feet apart. Harly 
varieties are usually planted closer in 
the row than late varieties. WHarly 
varieties, planted for the summer 
market, of course, are planted as early 
in the spring as the weather and soil 
conditions will permit. Late varieties, 
as Green Mountain, King and Burbank 
are planted from May 15 to June 1, 
and early varieties are planted still 
later when grown for seed. 


The potatoes are sprayed as soon 
as bugs appear. If no bugs appear, 
as has been the case, spraying is de- 
layed until the buds begin to set un- 
less there is evidence of early blight. 
For bugs, four pounds of lead arsen- 
ate or two pounds of paris green is 
added to fifty gal- 
lons of bordeaux 
mixture; but bor- 
deaux mixture is 
used alone if 
there are no bugs. 
The potatoes are 
usually sprayed 
twice and more if 
necessary. 

A farmer grow- - 
ing potatoes for 
seed for spring 
delivery should 
provide an_  out- 
door cellar, pref- 
erably, built into a 
hillside with am- 
ple covering to 
insure against 
freezing and with 
ample ventilation 
to keep the cellar 
dry. Two such 
cellars at this sta- 
tion, built of stone 
and concrete, are 
giving very satis- 
factory service. 
Basement cellars 
are usually unsat- 
isfactory on -ac- 
count of the un- 
even temperature. 


For the most 
successful and 
economical win- 


ter feeding of 
sheep and swine 
as well as -dairy 
and beef cattle, a 
succulent feed is 
necessary. In the corn belt ensilage 
from Indian corn meets this demand, 
and where this crop can be grown with 
certainty, with yields of from ten to fif- 
teen tons per acre of green fodder, 
there is little hope of finding any other 
crop that will equal it in either econ- 
omy or quality. But there are large dis- 
tricts in Minnesota, especially in the 
northeastern section, where corn can 
be grown only with the greatest risk 
from summer frosts and other adverse 
conditions. Happily, however, other fac- 
tors combine to make this section 
eminently the most ideal district in 
the state for dairying and sheep rais- 
ing. The ample rainfall and cool sum- 
mer nights together with the fertile 
soil protected by a heavy blanket of 
snow through the winter monils, re- 
sult in the most luxuriant growth of 
all kinds of grasses and legumes, mak- 
ing pastures unsurpassed for grazing 


VON PLATEN LUMBER COMPANY | 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


Otto H. Bergh, Junior Superintendent 

and Real Boss at the Station, with Some. 

of the Corn He was So Much Interest- 
ed in Growing. 


September, 1920 


from the time the snow goes off | in 
the spring until the first snow in the 
fall, or producing an abundant ha 
crop of the finest quality. These same 
conditions are also most favorable f 
all kinds of root crops, a fact whic 
is of utmost importance to the d 
and sheep husbandry of Northern 
Minnesota. 


Roots are nature’s ready-made suc. 
culent feed for winter. From earliest 
times roots have formed the basis of 
successful winter feeding of live stock 
in all the most important dairy dis- 
tricts of Northern Europe, and Can. 
ada, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, H 
land, and the British Isles all depe d 
on root crops for their sueculent 
ter feed. A person from the corn belt 
of America traveling through th e 
districts of Europe and Canada i 
struck by the absence of fields of - 
dian corn and 
universal cultiva- 
tion of root crops. 

The feedi ng 
value of such 
roots as_ beets, 
mangels, and ru- 
tabagas as com- 
pared with sila: p 
is in the ae 
approximately — 
to 3. A daily tea 
of forty poun 
of roots will t ke 
the place of about 
thirty pounds of 
corn silage; 
other words, fear 
tons of roots are 
equivalent to 
three tons of ¢ 
silage. A yield of 
sixteen tons of 
roots per acre fur. 
nishes about te 
same digesti 
nutrients in suc- 
culent form as an 
acre of corn yield- 
ing twelve tons | of 
silage. 

On the station 
lands there are 
more than a dozen 
bogs co 
known in this 
trict by the In 
name “muskeg.” 
These muskegs | 
vary in area from 
a fraction of an 
acre to seve 
acres. Two of the smaller muskegs | 
which. lie south of the station build 


ings have been under cultiva | 
for several years. They have a pea 
layer about three feet deep. 


sides an application of lime they 
have received the same treatment as 
the adjoining mineral soil. That 
they have been cropped to a thr 
year rotation, grain, clover and ti 
thy meadow, and a cultivated cr 
receiving ten tons of manure once 
a rotation. Under this manage 
they have not produced crops of g : 
potatoes, or corn equal to those pro-- 
duced on the adjoining mineral s 
but in some years the bogs have p 
duced twice as much hay as the 
land. 
The most important problem het 
the farmers in Northeastern Minne 
sota, and one that is universal, is 
{Continued on page 47) 
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Sheep and Dynamite 
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Northern Minnesota 
That Produces Big Results 


HEEP and dynamite handled in conjunction with one another 

is the way the Western sheep rancher in Northern Minne- 

sota is setting about to get the greatest return from the lands he 
has taken up. The pictures tell the story. 


THE PLAN OF OPERATION 


From 90 to 120 days during the winter feed must be pro- 
vided. The right way to provide that feed is to grow it on the 
ranch. The top panel illustrates the best and quickest method 
of getting the land in shape for cultivation. The plow follows 
the clearing, as illustrated in the second picture; the result is 
shown in the third illustration. The pulse quickened, wonder- 
ful field of that Northern Minnesota ‘‘weed’—-CLOVER. No- 
where is finer or is greater yield to the acre produced. 

While the land clearing and seeding has been going on, 
sheep have been grazing on various sections of the uncultivated 
land; besides taking on weight the sheep have made ready the 
land for easy clearing. The dynamite moves in and the sheep 
move on to another section. So the work progresses until 
sufficient land is under cultivation to produce sufficient hay, 
roots and other crops as desired to winter successfully. The 
entire job of clearing may be done in one year or a number of 
years to suit the individual desire. 


THE RESULTS 
1. The development of a permanent ranch in-a dependable 


country. 

2. Or ultimately the dividing up of large tracts that can be 
acquired at very low prices, at present, into smaller tracts for 
intense cultivation and dairy farming; the land at that time de- 
manding good prices at a most satisfying advance. 

3. The value of both cleared and uncleared lands are in- 
creased, at least, twice over the money invested. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA IS DEPENDABLE 


We have several desirable tracts, and follow a very liberal 
policy in assisting in the development of these lands. We 
would be glad to tell you more about these lands—write us. 


Cloquet Lumber Co. © Northern Lumber Co. Johnson & Wentworth Lumber Co. 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


an,/Unbeatable Combination 
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A New Farm 


In a Proven 


Farming District 


Ontonagon 
County, 
Michigan 


Insures Success 


Inquire About 
Ontonagon County, 
Michigan 


is an agricultural region sparsely populated with 
practical, successful farmers, who have had the 
advantage of a splendid clay-loam soil as the 
basis for farming. There are thousands of acres 
of this same type of cut-over land in Ontonagon 
County awaiting the settler, or big rancher. 
Most of the timber was taken off years ago, a 
greater portion of the land is open, and there is 
an abundance of clover and grass ready for range 
purposes, pasture and wild hay. The county’s 
chief industry is agriculture, so you will be set- 
tling among farmers in Ontonagon County. 


No Real Estate Game 


The County Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County are in- 
viting you _in this advertising space to inquire about their 
county, and they will give you official service in helping you 
find the location you want. Detail information may be had by 
addressing a letter or post card to 


WILLIAM KROHN 


County Clerk, Ontonagon County, 


ONTONAGON, MICHIGAN 


Fifty Counties in Upper Michigan 
Have Millions of Acres of Idle Lands 


CLOVERLAND is now on the map as the greatest 
live stock and dairy district in the United States 
today—it is the last frontier of America. Are you 
going to grasp the opportunity now or wait until 
prices begin advancing and eventually become pro- 


hibitive for the homeseeker or careful investor? 


Inquire Now; 


Prices Are Low 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan 


Witt1AM Ketiy, Chairman, Member Board of Control, College of Mines; 
Junius E. Beau, Board of Regents, University of Michigan; 
THomAs E. Jounson, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 

CoLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, Secretary of State; Oramer B. Futter, Auditor Genera!: 
Witit1am H. Wattace, State Board of Agriculture; 
Grorce L, Lusk, Secretary Commission and Commissioner of Immigratioz. 


ESHA 


CLOVERLAND 


ECR 000 


producing 
foresee a very extensive development 
in better live stock, and a degree of 
prosperity 
panies the production of this class. 
Your readers will understand that it 
is inevitable that the Shorthorn will 
play the most important role in the- 
future expansion and progress in your 
country. 
your lands can be handled so _profit- 
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Shorthorn Herd, Barn and Silo, on the Bidwell Farm, Tecumseh, Michigan i 


Making of a Great Industry 


(Continued from page 4) 


ably and so conveniently as through 
the use of the herds and flocks. Not 
only does live stock make its return 
of profits directly, but it adds to the 
producing power of the land and aids 
materially in the clearing up of the — 
brushy fields and pastures. 

It should be remembered that stum 
do not have to be removed to mak 
good pasture. Clover and grass grow — 
ane as well among stumps as in open 
eld. 


sections of the North 


that invariably accom- 


There is no other way that 


Three Prize Winners on Meadow View Farm 


WHAT THE 


I. Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to. Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


—Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an acre 

for cut-over land. 

—A climate the same as upper New York, northern South Dakota and cen- 

tral Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much advertised wheat 

belt of Canada. 

—A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 

—Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 

—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities for 

niuch of their food. 

—Ralliroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a night’s ride for farm 

products, and the equal of that afforded the farmers of Indiana, Illinois 

and Iowa. 

—An unsurpassed fruit country, pro- 

tected by 1.000 miles of shore line along 

Lakes Michigan and Superior—a prac- 

tical insurance against frost damage. 

A choice of five lines’ of farming. 
‘ 


A LR LT A A TE A 


Fruit, Dairying and Live Stock, 
Truck Gardening, Grains, 
oot Crops 


(ea 2 Cake ae eR ene oer eee eam 


Se 
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-U. P. “Round-up” 
( ' (Continued from page 7) 


ber State Board of Agriculture, on 

“Plans of the State Board of Agri- 

sulture for Developing the Upper 

Peninsula Experiment Station;” R, 8. 

Shaw, dean of agriculture, M. A. C., 

and director of experiment stations, 

on “Experiment Station Work and its 

Relation to Agriculture in the Upper 
|Peninsula;” R. J. Baldwin, director 

of extension work, M. A. C., on 

‘County Agent Work as a Factor in 

Developing Agriculture;” Dr. Eben 

Mumford, state county agent leader, 

on “Development of Farm Bureau 

Organization Work;” Mrs. Dora M. 

3tockman, member State Board of 
Agriculture, on “Value of Home Dem- 

ynstration Agents in the Upper Pen- 
insula.” 

The exhibits by the girls’ clubs 
were in one of the farm buildings ad- 
tiacent to a large tent where the wo- 
nen’s program was carried out. Ad- 
joining the building was a milk booth 
where. fifty gallons of different milk 
jrinks were given away for the pur- 
ose of popularizing milk drinks. The 
‘booth also contained an exhibit show- 
ing the value of milk to health and its 
place in the diet, and printed recipes 
were given free distribution. 
| The Dickinson county club has a 
splendid exhibition of remodeled gar- 
nents remodeled hats, required gar- 
ments in girls’ club work, how to 
‘know materials, and a layette. 

Free instructions for old and young 
were given in the forenoon and after- 
noon in simple process of millinery 
land decorative stitches. 

The women’s program was carried 
jout as follows: “How Can M. A. C. 
‘Best Serve the Home Keeper,” by 
‘Miss Edna Smith, state leader of 
‘Home Demonstration Agents; “Home 
Demonstration Work in Houghton 
County,” by Mrs. Rice, of Houghton 
2ounty; “Food Study Clubs,” by Mrs. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The Keweenaw Land Assembled Acreages in 


 _—|| WISCONSI 


Cutover Lan S er Corn Bele Live Stocunesrnce 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 360,000 acres of the best grassed and clov- 
4 and Houghton Counties er-covered cut-over lands, all watered by 
; in the Upper Peninsula of 
-Michigan in tracts to suit portioned out in solid blocks to suit the 


‘Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. Get your location before the Spring rush is on 


Generally well watered. 


J.M.LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
D. S. DEAN, 7Jreas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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We Want Settlers in Gogebic Co., Mich. 


This county is making settlement of the land a part of its official busi- 
ness, and all settlers are directed to the County Agricultural Agent, whose 
expert services are to be hand free of charge in approving land selections, 
advice as to clearing, crops, cultivation, live stock growing and dairying. 

The big iron mining district of Ironwood affords immediate market for 
all farm products at profitable prices. A mining community is a consuming 
community and is. always willing to pay good prices for good farm produce. 

There is no better opportunity anywhere in the country today to enjoy 
quick and satisfactory returns from the farm, especially if you have a few 
dairy cows and chickens. 

There are thousands of acres of good farming land in Gogebic County 
that may be purchased at very low prices and on easy payments. There are 
good roads and intersecting roads which afford easy access to market, and 
splendid railroad facilities for shipping. There are good schools throughout 
the county, and churches that supply a social need not always available in 
more sparsely settled regions. 

There are large tracts of standing timber adjacent to the cut-over land 
which may be purchased. 

Gogebic County has all the natural resources—mining, timber, agri- 
cultural land. Could you ask for a better combination in seeking a profit- 
able farm home? 


FOR DETAIL INFORMATION WRITE TO 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural Agent, 
IRONWOOD MICHIGAN 


—— 


Are Now Ready for the Western Grazer or 


RANCHES OF ANY SIZE 


streams and lakes, have been assembled 


in Northern Wisconsin, and will be ap- 


r stockman. 


Write to the 


Athletic Club Building, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


I 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceeding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


HONEY—Best Michigan clover. Ten- 

pound pail parcel post, $3.90; five-pound 
pail, $2. Cash or C. O. D. B. F, Kindig, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


A WONDERFUL BARGAIN—680-Acre 

tract of choice cut-over land, clay soil, 
free from stones and very easily cleared, a 
few miles north of Ewen, Ontonagon 
County, Michigan. Must sell at once re- 
gardless of price. H. Lilliquist, Ironwood, 
Michigan. 


WANTED—Position as working manager 

with someone on large tract of land to be 
developed into a live stock farm. Have 
had an agricultural college training and 
life-time experience on large live stock 
and grain farms. Prefer to work on sal- 
ary and percentage basis. Will invest 
some in good proposition. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, Box 84, care Cloverland 
Magazine. 


WANTED—Position as farm manager or 
tenant on good farm. Have had con- 


siderable farm experience and can take 
care of dairy, cattle, horses and pigs, 
Have one large boy and three smaller 


boys—a family of wife and five children, 
all experienced in large garden work and 
some farming. Write at once. William 
Pittsley, Carter, Wisconsin. 


FARMS WANTED—To sell your real es- 
tate, business or patent quickly for cash, 


write Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
SHEEP for Cloverland farmers. Will 


place ewes on shares with reliable 
farmers and give you an opportunity to 
Start in the sheep business and at the 
Same time make money. If you want to 
buy sheep, write us for prices. Can ar- 
range satisfactory terms. Cheever Buck- 


bee, Pres. Cloverland Sheep Corp., 719 
Ludington St., Escanaba, Mich. 
IMPROVED FARM—100 acres, one-half 


mile of lake shore, good house, stone 
basement, mile from town on good road, 
20 acres cleared, 40 acres fenced, quan- 
tity valuable cedar and birch, price in- 
cludes crop, 10 acres potatoes, 10 of oats. 
$6,500. Fred L. Brown, Mercer, Wis. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having 

farm for sale, give particulars and low- 
est price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 

ee of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
is. 


OCONTO COUNTY, WISCONSIN—The 
_ Garden Spot of the Universe. If at all 
interested you should at once become ac- 
quainted either by way of a visit in per- 
son or correspondence with me relative to 
my most unexcelled bargains, of either 
improved or unimproved hardwood timber 
farm lands. The best quality of produc- 
tive clay loam soil, with excellent climate 
conditions produces unfalling big crops of 
diversified grains, alfalfa, clover, sugar 
beets, potatoes, fruits. Dairying very 
highly developed, the best of modern en- 
vironments by way of church, school, 
cheese factory, grain and live stock mar- 
kets, improved farms immediate to hand. 
At bargains prices thereupon. If inter- 
ested better act at once for prices are 
destined to inhance in value rapidly. 
Charles A, Best, Oconto, Wis. 


LANDS FOR MIXHD FARMING AND 

GRAZING—In_ Marquette and Alger 
County, Mich. Cut-over Hardwood Tim- 
ber Lands, suitable for General or Special 
Farming, Stock Raising, etc. Excellent 
Water. Soil of Rich Sandy Loam. Ex- 
ceptionally Liberal Terms. Also some 
Choice Tracts in Antrim and Emmet 
County, Write at once for our Beautiful 
Illustrated Booklet. Jackson & Tindle, 
Inc., 503 Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN SNAPS — 120 acres near 

Houghton. Small clearing. Good soil, 
no waste land. Only $2,000; $500 cash. 80 
acres close to Ewen. Nice little house 
and barn. 20 acres cleared. Only $1,600; 
$600 down, Hardy-Ryan Abstract Co., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


TWO MICHIGAN BARGAINS—80 acres. 

House, barn, clearing. Near Paynes- 
ville. $1,250; $250 down. 80 acres near 
Ewen. $1,200; $200 cash. Both on roads. 
Good land. Wm. Hardy, owner, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, 


FOR SALE—3,500 acres in one block. 

Seven miles north of Oconto. A low 
price will be accepted for the whole tract. 
W. H. Grunert, Green Bay, Wis. 


A FINE FARM FOR SALE—280 Acres, 

one mile west of Carney, Michigan, 
which has good schools and a creamery. 
150 Acres of this land is cleared; has a 
good house and hay barn and small or- 
chard, plenty of running water all the 
year. Uncleared land is well seeded to 
grass; the soil is clay loam, There is not 
an acre of poor land in the farm. Hasy 
terms, Address Box 58 % Cloverland 
Magazine. 


HAY—Write or wire us whenever in need 

of Clover or Timothy Hay, also Straw, 
in carload lots. Dafter Hay & Grain Co., 
Dafter, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 
cut-over lands in tracts to suit purchas- 

er. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms reason- 

ae Address J. M. Longyear, Marquette, 
ch. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwdod 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts at 
reasonable prices, terms to suit purchas- 
er. Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—2,000 Acres 

block. _Excellent soil. Well located. 
Price and_terms attractive. Write Fred 
A Roper, Menominee, Michigan. 


land, in one 


FOR SALE—One fine 3,200 Ib. team, bay 

geldings, 6 and 7 years old; gentle, ex- 
perienced farm team; includes heavy farm 
harness in A-1 condition; price $450. One 
grade cow, half Jersey half Guernsey, 8 
years old, gentle as a lamb, milks 14 qts. 
when fresh, freshens in July; price $150. 
One 1918 Ford touring car, excellent me- 
chanical condition, tires new; price $450. 
One western saddle pony, rein broken, 
speedy, full of life, gentle; includes fine 
western saddle; price $60. Ten tons A-1 
clover hay; 25 tons clover and timothy 
mixed; baled; at market price. Address, 
W. B. Wallace, Lakewood, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Yearling bucks for breeding 
purposes. Shropshires. Apply to West- 
leigh Farm, Lake Forest, Ill. 


FOR SALE—1,000 head of breeding ewes, 

2 to 5 years old. These sheep to be sold 
in lots to suit purchasers. Write for 
prices and further information. 
Rachon, Kenton, Mich, 


SHEEP FOR SALE—500 breeding ewes, 

1 to 4 years old. Averaged 8% Ibs. wool 
this season. Lots to suit purchaser, 
$10.00 per head. Teams if desired. Vail 
& Smith, Alvin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—160 acres hardwood timber. 
C. W, Lightfoot, 910 Minn, Ave., Glad- 
stone, Mich. 


WAUKESHA FARM FOR SALE—56 

acre highly improved farm in Wauke- 
sha Co., 14 miles from Milwaukee, 5 
miles from "Waukesha, Concrete road 
will pass farm. 10-Room brick house, 
hardwood floors and hot water heat, 
acetyline lighting system in house and 
barns. Basement barn 36x70, silo 12x26, 
all in good repair. This location suitable 
for general store, auto supply or hotel. 
Price $14,000. Liberal terms to respon- 
sible parties. Address John Casper, R. 
4, Waukesha, Wis. 


a 


80_A, half under plow, level, good road, 

R. F. D., phone, school on land, near 
cheese factory, milk route by door, nice 
stream, no stone, good buildings, best of 
soil, right price and easy terms. V. E. 
Conwell, Ladysmith, Wis. 


—— eee 


HAMPSHIRES—Am offering my entire 
_ flock of breeding ewes, lambs and year- 

ling rams. Also Champion and ‘third 

prize ewes of 1918 International. Write 

for catalog and special prices of carload 

eat Mrs. Harley R. Emmons, Elsie, 
ch, 


-—_— 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 

lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner. Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa » Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoocraft counties, 
For information write, Land Department, 
Charcoal Iron Company of America® Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 
EEE EN ES SE a ah ee 
FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 

over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, Me- 
nominee, Iron and Gogebic counties, in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 20,000 acres 
in Forest and Florence counties, Wiscon- 
sin. Any size tract on easy terms. J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich. 
eS ee eg 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Guernsey bull, 

2% years old; Sire, Masher Rocking- 
ham; dam, Carilon Chosan. Price, $200, 
or will exchange for breeding ewes. Ad- 
dress Herbert Burrows, Emetta P. 
Lake County, Minn. 


FOR SALH—Several sections of best cut- 

over land, near railroad, on good roads, 
close to Superior, $20 per acre, easy terms. 
Also have a few good improved farms for 
sale. For information, write John W. 
Lake, Poplar, Wis. 


John | 


OO. - 


Door County, Cherry Land of Wisconsir 


(Continued from page 5) 


estimated that in all between 5,500 and 
6,000 people are engaged in the cherry 
industry for a period of little more 
than one month. 


The size of orchards, of course, 
varies a great deal. The Co-operative 
Orchard Company, with an unbroken 
tract of 600 acres has the largest or- 
chard of sour cherries in the world. 
The Reynolds orchard contains 250 
acres, the Sturgeon Bay Fruit Com- 
pany and the Peninsula Fruit Farm 
have several hundred acres each. 
Many orchards of individuals contain 
five, ten or fifteen acres, enough for 
one man with assistance in the pick- 
ing season to take care of. Not all the 
orchards are near Sturgeon Bay, but 
some are found along the entire length 
of the peninsula at Egg Harbor, Fish 
Creek, Ephraim and even as far north 
as Washington Island. 

Door County has approximately 1,000 
acres planted to apples. The chief 
varieties grown are the Wealthy, Mc- 
Mahan, Duchess, Snow or Fameuse, 


Northwestern Greening and MacIntosh. 


Apple growing has been carried on for 
over forty years, although only within 
the last ten years have the commer: 
cial orchards assumed a size of any 
importance. 

The apple orchards were planted 
about the same time that the cherry 
orchards were put on a commercial 
basis. The apple orchards vary in size 
from five to forty acres, practically 
every farm having a small orchard. 

The 1920 crop of 10,000 barrels will 
be about twice the size of the 1919 
crop when almost 5,000 barrels were 
harvested. Of the 1920 crop about 
8,000 barrels will be shipped and the 
remainder turned into cider. The ap- 
ple trees are yielding exceptionally 
fine this year, 15-year-old Snow-apple 
trees carrying around five barrels, 12- 
year-old Wealthy trees three barrels, 
}5-year-old McMahan’s eight barrels. 


i 


September, 192¢ 


a 


On D. E. Bingham’s orchard Dudle 
run about 300 bushels to the acre 
Two hundred bushels for a tract o 
four acres of seven-year-old MacIntos}| 
trees is the crop of M. B. Goff. Thi 
apple crop is handled by the Sturgeor| 
Bay Apple Growers’ Association, ¢ 

Although cherries form the big eroy 
of Door County fruit, with apples sec 
ond, strawberries, red and black ragp 
berries and currants form a materia) 
part of the total fruit crop. The straw 
berry sedson closes about the time the 
cherry season opens. With a total ol 
10,000 cases of sixteen quarts each the 
1920 strawberry crop was the largest 
since 1913. From a patch of one and 
one-eighth acres 535 cases were har 
vested, one picking alone yielding 165 
cases. Other small fruits are equally) 
productive. S | 


g 


FARM LANDS | 
I have thousands of acres ong} 
choice cut-over lands in G 


ties, Michigan. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO SEE ME BEFORE 
YOU BUY ELSE- 
WHERE. 


b] 

“The Landman” 
Office, 216 Aurora St., 

Ironwood, Mich. 


Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes | 


| Upper Peninsula 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


world. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


; 


Field Crops in Northern Minnesota 
k- (Continued from page 42) 

? land clearing. The seeding down 
ad pasturing of stump land with 


neep or cattle, for several years pre- 
ious to the removal of the stumps can 


TABLE 1. 
Variety Test of Wheat. 
Average Yield Per Acre From Three Plots, 1915 to 1918. 


ble. Such delayed clearing will be 
found economical on at least a por- 
tion of every farm. 


———__— 


b 
] 
Variety Number 1915 1916 | 1917 To a bal 
2 =k, eae, ae a - | Te average 
; Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. 
innesota /durum) 27.4 10.0 13.4 47.50 | 24.58 
ubanka (durum) 25.1 5.5 16.1 44.17 22.72 
ed Chaff (fife) 28.5 4.5 17.6 38.35 22.24 
‘elude (bearded sp 30.6 | 9.2 14.3 85.08 29 30) 
yde (bearded spring 24.6 3.2 19.8 34.70 20.58 
( 30.5 4.5 11.5 35.42 20.42 
innesota (fife) 27.3 | 2.7 11.8 37.12 19.73 
aynes /bluestem 30.3 | 3.0 13.6 29.59 19.12 
ihite (fife) 22.8 2.5 15.9 33.80 | 18.75 
laska (poulard) 20.8 3.0 10.6 38.15 18.14 
owers (fife) 21.6 3.2 13.3 31.24 17.34 
ad (fife 24.3 = 1.5 10.6 22.49 14.72 
TABLE 2. TABLE 4. 
: Variety Test of Wheat. Average Yield of Oats Per Acre From Three Plots, 1919. 
Average Yield Per Acre From Three Plots, 1919. = ———— 2 —— 
' ss Te ———— Variety Number | Average 
Variet: | Number | One-Year ASe : | Yield 
ariety umber | ayerage Sh 
? Bu. OW SINOsI LOS rcccsavcccnstvessencossye 531 45.67 
SRT corea cc scrascatsecttess]| ccosecoceusaesvacs 21.48* INGEWAY) Nevesso<cootsoss atl Painoniersecceneare 35.72 
{ 1,967 10.41 Nursery Selection 358 34.25 
470 5.50 Cie a “ee cavenext 514 34.25 
banka (Gurum) ......ccecsseceeseee| seneereesecreeeees 4.35 » A.C. 72 500 32.41 
relude chearded springy 3,323 2.68 Imp. Ligowa 281 31.43 
‘ubanka (durum) 2,102 2.68 Lincoln ........4. 505 30.93 
larquis (fife) ... 1,239 1.31 SW GiSh POLCCOA cicccvevecsuvertsversses]| esershonsspincexen 27.78 
reston (bearded 924 0.78 Early July neoueehsewcsaspuuapeeeowecnsse|, nstebscsvcnssecsrs 26.88 
‘umpback (bearded spring) 1,598 0.16 Silvermine .... 506 26.15 
mautka (durum) ..... 2,103 0.13 White Russian .....-s.-e--eeseeseeenees 339 23.32 


*Emmer is figured at 60 pounds per bushel after de- 
ucting 20 per cent for hulls in order to give yield com- 
arable with wheat. 

{Mindam No. 470 is a selection from Minn. No. 951. 


5 TABLE 3. 
Average Yield of Oats Per Acre From Three Plots, 1915 to 1918. 


= ————— 


Variety Number 1915 fapprabiigiy jpe 1918 | | soon, 
) i. re ae Bie ae Bo. |) eRu 
SO MTMRMTAN acca. sctessoccesssessarvosaceactsessevccuensnenees| seoscoesssvveonss 106.30 61.90 35.40 103.40 76.75 
97.90 61.20 25.10 116.77 75.24 
95.60 46.60 30.03 126.13 74.59 
87.00 52.20 32.30 123.90 73.85 
WOW Market .....cccccccccssscssccssesscssovevsnecees| svsscscsecseeoees 88.60 57.50 28.10 119.07 73.32 
91.70 49,90 32.75 126.93 73.07 
100.00 57.80 28.15 96.40 70.09 
: 84.40 56.90 | 28.55 109.68 69.88 
|Jolden Beauty . 86.80 57.50 28.60 103.40 69.08 
‘Abundance ....... 83.90 52.80 22.60 115.53 68.56 
Swedish Select 79.60 50.60 28.50 105.00 65.93 
| 1 aaa 110.60 | 40.00 DARIN Nite. Sactene 59.02* 
! *Three-year average. 
TABLE 5. TABLE 6. 
\\verage Yield Per Acre in Variety Tests of Winter Yield of Grain Per Acre in Variety Test of Field Peas 
Rye, 1919. LSS 
at Yield ve acre 
Yield Per A ariety 1 
Variety ae ere Wisconsin No. 508. sesssssecssccseesssececesssssssnree 30.5 
Grain Grain Green No. 208 ...... 25.8 
| and Straw poet Saas eres cee 
ds reen No. 108 ...... : 
zee i 194 Pedigreed Marrowfat 18.3 
28.1 3,020 IAN CUA tvccrscvcveckener 14.3 
31.7 4,069 Yellow Canada 14.3 
26.2 3,610 PASTE It cccaniacusascvessicacossnescsssesarerscatscesccoscsvesvnnseqsoe® 14.3 
10.5 2,176 = ait = —— 
TABLE 7. 
Yield Per Acre of Potato Varieties. 
% ~ — =- ae 
| Yield 
Three- 
Variety 1917 1918 1919 en RE aml Ol or ss 
| average No. 1* Ried ‘ee 
ee : Bu. Baw st Bu. Bu. Per cent | Bu. 
[Green Mountain  .......sse0ee0e Rrstasscers torveees| O10.09 374.7 414.2 854.16 92.9 329.02 
3urbank ek 254.63 415.3 307.5 325.81 74.2 241.75 
qc) a 275.58 318.7 340.1 311.46 94.1 293.08 
-iitish Cobbler ......... 300.83 318.3 398.0 805.71 89.7 274,22 
| ‘Burbank Russet .. 270.17 354.7 289.7 304.86 77.6 236.57 
‘Rural New Yorker 211.83 318.0 842.8 290.87 91.8 267.22 
Bliss Triumph 258.67 254.4 257.1 256.71 91.6 235.15 
arly BTEIO! TEssviaceses<nes seeveessvsnsveses 299.66 250.0 209.0 252.88 87.7 221.78 
‘tasea (Green Mountain Seedling) .......... SR res 381.3 | 376.2 | 3878.75! 89.6. | 339.36 


*Graded over Bogg grader, 1g-inch mesh revolving screen. 
_ (?wo-year average. 


U. P. “Round-up of Cloverland Farmers 
(Continued from page 45) 


clubs, and the live stock judging con- 
test in which they took part. A two 


Brearley, of Schoolcraft county; 
“Helps in Home Sewing,’ by Miss 


be recommended wherever permissi- . 


‘Antonio, of Dickinson county; “Girls’ 
‘Clubs in Northern Michigan,” by Miss 
Barbara VanHeulen, state leader 
irls’ Clubs; Garment making dem- 
onstration, by the Girls’ club of Iron 
county; “Mechanics of the House- 
fold-illustrated Lecture,’ by Miss 
Sylvia Richardson, H. D. A., Gogebic 
county, and Miss Pratt, H. D. A., 
Chippewa county; “Home Millinery,” 
dy Miss Helen Arms, clothing special- 


_ While every phase of the Round-up 
vas a brilliant success, the out-stand- 
feature was the boys’ camp, the 
k they are doing through their 


days camp was arranged for the boys 
and girls at the expense of Michigan 
Agricultural College for the purpose 
of giving them instructions. The 
camp was under some spreading elm 
trees on Slapneck creek, which runs 
through the station farm. Wight large 
army tents with regular camp bunks 
filled with straw were provided for 
their accommodation. 

Thirty boys drifted into camp the 
day before the Round-up and by the 
next evening 101 had been enrolled. 

After the crowds had gone on the 
last day, the boys enjoyed “a regular 
boys’ feed” at the camp, and put on 
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Take out more 


stumps NOW 


Clear more acres this Fall 


AR more land was cleared last spring in this section 


than in any previous year. 


Farmers made more money. 


The crops were bigger. 


Keep up the work of changing waste land into money-making 
land. Now, after harvest time before snowfall is a chance 
to make more acres ready for planting. Most farmers use 


20% RED CROSS DYNAMITE 


because it is easy to handle, and saves time, labor and 


money. 


Write for our Handbook of Explosives. 
tell you the newest and best ways to clear land. 


It will 
Buy 


Du Pont Explosives from your local dealer. 


e. 


E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, Iil. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


tae 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicage 


markets. 


prices, terms te sult purchasers. 


For sale, In small or large lots, at reasonable 


For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


_7e 


a new course of stunts for the even- 
ing entertainment. They were given 
a big breakfast the following morn- 
ing and at 9 o’clock bid farewell to 
the camp. Before leaving the boys 
gave a big vote of thanks to Superin- 
tendent McMillan and the Michigan 
Agricultural College for the good in- 
structions and enoyable_ entertain- 
ment, and were unanimous in their 


opinion that the club members camp 
should be made an annual affair in 
connection with the annual demon- 
stration and Round-up at the station. 


System isn’t red tape. Good busi- 
ness men know it. Housekeeping and 
homemaking is a business. System is 
an essential in its successful opera- 
tion, 

4 
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eneral Motors Trucks 


A PRODUCT OF 


THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Built in All Sizes from 34-1 Ton to 5 Ton Capacity 


cAt Milwaukee, Wis. 


A 2-ton GMC used asa 
tractor in the service of 
the Andres Stone ©& 
Marble Co. 


The semi-trailer has a capac- 
ity of six tons. 


This concern is the largest 
in its line of business in the 
West. 


cAt Milwaukee, Wis. 


A 2-ton GMC in the 
service of the Tews Lime 
c& Cement Co. 


This is one of the largest 
concerns in Milwaukee han- 
dling building materials. 


The fact that “Big Business” 
uses GMC Trucks proves 
that GMC’s are worthy of 
careful consideration. 


These Cloverland Dealers will be glad to tell you about GMC Motor Trucks 


Union Auto Co., Eau Claire, Wis. Merrill-Buick Co., Merrill, Wis. J. A. Rummele Auto Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Elsen & Philips, La Crosse, Wis. A. C. Homan Auto Co., Menasha, Wis. Raab Motor Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Service Sales Co., Green Bay, Wis. Hathaway-Buick Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Johnson Motor Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

A. G. Jennings Motor Sales, New London, Wis. Munising Motor Co., Munising, Mich. Auto Supply Co., Plymouth, Wis. 

Highway Service Garage, Marathon, Wis. V.L. Lipsett, Pickford, Mich. Farm Power & Equipment Co., Lancaster, Wis. 
J. T. McCann Co., Appleton, Wis. Austin Lipsett, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Graham & Pecard, Bessemer, Mich. 
Cloverland Garage 8& Machine Works, Manis- Larson & Asplund, Ashland, Wis. W. F. Beilke, Wausau, Wis. 


tique, Mich. OR WRIT een Bingham Motors Co., Janesville, Wis. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY OF WISCONSIN : Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR WISCONSIN AND UPPER MICHIGAN 
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J. OGDEN ARMOUR 


TO THE EDITOR, CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE: 


BELIEVE in the agricultural and live stock possibilities of 

“Greater Cloverland,” that rich belt comprising Northern 

Michigan, Northern Wisconsin and Northeastern Minnesota, 
with its thirty million acres of available cut-over, or former 
timber lands. 

This belief is shared with enthusiasm by my business as- 
sociates. It is reflected in the recent completion and opera- 
tion of Armour & Company’s new packing plant at South St. 
Paul, representing an investment of twelve million dollars. 

My investigation in November, 1919, showed a remark- 
able development activity in ‘‘Greater Cloverland,”’ both in 
the taking up of small farm holdings and the movement to 
this section of thousands of cattle and sheep from less fav- 
ored ranges. 

“Cloverland,” the well named “Last Frontier,’’ is a place 
of opportunity for the hustler, the working, modern farmer; 
a place of vigorous climate, rich and productive soil, and all 
of it within a few hours by rail of the great central and 
northwestern markets. 

Rich as have been its yields of timber and mineral, and al- 
most exhaustless as they seem today, I hold with those who 
believe that the greatest wealth of this new Northwest is in 
its possibilities for agriculture and live stock, already devel- 
oping in every county. 

(Signed) J. OGDEN ARMOUR, 
President of Armour & Company. 
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For Bread! 
For Cake! 
For Pastry! 
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The All-Purpose Flour 


Yo don’t need a “special” flour for pastry. Pillsbury’s Best, the 


all-purpose flour, makes delicious cake and pastry as well as bread. 


Why bother with “special” flours? With Pillsbury’s Best in the kitchen 
you are equipped for making anything that’s made from flour. 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in kind, but 
alike in quality. At your grocer’s. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran __ Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


illsburys 


FAMILY OF FOODS 


Best Flour 


NV” te Moh. PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
"6 q Wy NIBN: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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@ From the steaming machines, 
which thoroughly sterilize the dainty 
and absorbent texture of Northern 
Tissue, quickly the generous rolls 
are twice wrapped, that they may 
come to you hygienically perfect, 
fresh, and soft as fine chamois. 


@ There is nicety in simply asking for ‘‘ Northern Tissue’’—a 
topping improvement in bathroom papers. Don’t be satisfied 
with just “toilet paper’’—ask for ‘Northern Tissue.” At your 
dealer’s now. Made at Green Bay, Wisconsin, by the Northern 
Paper Mills—also manufacturers of remarkable paper towels. 


Pillsburys 


It is made exclusively from all 
high grade material, without a 
‘filler’. Contains no molasses 
or disguised roughage. 


It contains sufficient mineral 
matter to maintain the health 
of the cow and is extremely 
palatable—cows go right after 
it. 


Better 
Healthier 


You’ll get more milk, better milk and 
healthier cows if you feed regularly 


§ 


(the feed without a filler) 


Contains right quality as well as 
quantity of protein, perfectly bal- 
anced with fats and carbohy- 
drates. 


Absolutely uniform—contains 


eight ingredients, yet is mixed fa! 


so scientifically and accurately 
that analyses from different 
samples tally exactly. 


A high-grade ration for all dairy cows, yet costs no more than ordinary feeds. 


Mail this coupon right now, while you think of it. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
Send for our booklet “‘Results’’ : 
| 
| 
| 
| 


These results have been proved 
by actual feeding tests 6n practical 
dairy farms. 
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Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


- 


COMMERCIAL FEED DEPT. -C- 


Gentlemen: 


I would like to learn more about Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration. 
Please send me your free booklet ‘“‘Results’’. 
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| Ree he the soil that feeds your crops--replenishing your land regularly 4 
with Nature’s greatest soil sustainer, manure—it’s the biggest job on your _ 
farm, the most important. is 


Successful farmers everywhere realize this. They know that yields increase 
yearly and land rises steadily in value, when the greatest of fertilizers--stable manure--is used as it 
should be used. ————— 

If you want to make certain that this AEG 7 *. ® ‘ 
job is being taken care of in the best pos- co Ne - e 
sible way--as well as the easiest--if you 
want to know that every ounce of fertil- 
izing value in your stable manure is saved 


TheOriginalWide Spreading Spreader Jam 


S| 
to feed your growing crops--get a NISCO Actually Does Better Work 5 | 
Spreader. HE NISCO SPREADER pulverizes perfectly. It beats | 

It is the one spreader that gives you the great- and shreds every scrap into fine particles and spreads its load 
est worth out of your manure with lowest up- _lightly in a thin even blanket, seven feet wide. No bare spots--no” 
keep and least amount of work for man or team. spots too heavily manured. ? 

: : The NISCO is the original wide-spreading spreader. It is light 
Straw Spreading Attac hment Gives draft, easy to load and built for years of service. Solid bottom--no 
Two Machines in One slats--powerful chain conveyor--no gears to break im cold weather. | 


BIG capacity one man straw spreading The NISCO is strong, sturdy, always on the job. It saves time, energy, 
attachment gives you double use and double work--and gives you the last bit of soil-building value that lies in the manure. = | 
spreading profits from one machine. Shreds The NISCO is the safe spreader to buy--the product of “Spreader Special- 
the straw fine and spreads it evenly, 8 to 10 feet ists”--a standard implement of known quality. 
wide. Quickly attached ortaken down. Simple, Our Gold Seal Guarantee absolutely protects you against 
light and compact, it takes up little space when breakage or defects. Ask the NISCO dealer in your town 
not in use. Your dealer will show you. Or, to show it to you when he shows you the machine. > | 
use the coupon. Th N ] a S C 3 | 
Our interesting little book entitled ‘‘Feed- ie etry } 
ing The Farm’’ will be sent free to an COLDWATER Spreader Specialists OHIO 
farmer. Contains much highly valuable ’ . 
information on soil fertility. No obliga- Satan d ee pete a pled a rai Ld 
tion--use the coupon. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. PEORIA’ ILL. JACKSON, MICH. 
CHICAGO, ILL. SYRACUSE, N. Y. WATERLOO, IOWA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. COLUMBUS, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. 
j THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 


COLDWATER, OHIO | I 


Please send me without obligation, 


Free copy of your new book, “Feeding the Farm.” 
Name and address of nearest NISCO dealer. 
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BREEDING and FEEDING DAIRY CATTLE 


By C. D. GRISWOLD 


President, La Crosse County Guernsey Breeders’ Association 


ARLIEST records of civilization 
I show that man domesticated 
| certain animals for which he 
found use. Later records show 
aim breeding these animals with a cer- 
‘ain ideal in mind and useful end in 
view. We read in the Bible how Jacob 
joy control. over his father-in-law’s cat- 
cle caused nearly all of the new-born 
0 be ringed, streaked and speckled. 
Jattle so marked were least desirable, 
isherefore Laban gave them to Jacob as 
ois share of the profits. This was the 
way in which he paid him for his la- 
yor and responsibility. When the old 
man realized, however, that his son-in- 
aw was getting the larger part of the 
mcrease in the herd, he changed about 
and took the ringed, streaked, speck- 
led for himself, giving his son-in-law 
the solid colored offspring. As soon as 
t could be done then, Laban’s herds- 
nan saw to it that operations were 
hanged and then the majority of the 
lsattle were solid colored. Here is the 
record of an intelligent and successful 
jreeder of cattle. Of course, chang- 
“ng the colors was evidently a sim- 
jole matter, for it was done in a 
couple or more generations, but men 
lave been breeding cattle with an ideal 
n mind and end in view ever since. 
Hand in hand with breeding has 
some feeding operations. Man learned 
shat domesticated animals need more 
eare than those that grow in the for- 
4sts and jungles or on the plains. The 
/aw of the survival of the fittest does 
jot operate so entirely among domes- 
jicated animals as among wild ones. 
daving bred an animal to his liking, 
‘man does not care to see it fail to meet 
iis needs because of the lack of some- 
vhing required in the diet. Man has 
uso learned that animals must be fed 
lifferently when they are to be put to 
lifferent uses. When taking advan- 
age of nature’s laws in breeding an 
‘nimal, it also pays to take advantage 
of them in feeding. When a man has 
red a hog away from the wild boar 
“ype, he knows he will snnul his suc- 
sess by continuing to feed: it the way 


he razor-back grazes. 


Again man finds he has a feed which 
le can grow in abundance and with 
pase. What does he do then? He 
yreeds his animals so that they adapt 
hemselves to the feed and make good 
ise of it. As an example, a man tak- 
ng up residence in a new country 
soon learns what he can grow profit- 
‘bly in his new location. He then se- 


} 


A Perfect Type of Guernsey Bull and a Herd Sire That Is Famous in Wisconsin 
Butter Fat Records. 


lects animals that do well on such 
feed and proceeds to breed them bet- 
ter. Suppose he buys a farm in North- 
ern Wisconsin, or Northern Michigan, 
or Northern Minnesota. What grows 
best on the land? Probably clover. 
Does he then invest in thorough-bred 
race horses as breeding stock with 
which to stock his farm? Hardly. 
But why? Because trotting horses do 
not do well on clover, nor do they give 
him what he has use for as stock. 
They would be an unprofitable selec- 
tion. There is no question as to clover 
being a profitable crop. The same rac- 
ing stock might make money for the 
owner if he lived in Kentucky, but not 
in Northern Wisconsin because of the 
difference in conditions there. 

If the new settler in the northern 
portion of these three states takes a 
look about him, he sees clover hay and 
pasture in abundance. He 
that root crops and small grains, such 
as barley and oats do well. Corn gows 
some of the way, but does not mature 
well. The farmer realizes that he can- 
not raise corn and hogs in competition 


observes: 


with the Iowa farmer and beat him at 
it, for a hog likes some grain and a 
great deal of corn. Clover and roots 
cannot form the main part of a hog’s 
diet for he has been bred and fed dif- 
ferently for years and years. 

Dairying recommends itself to the 
beginner on his northern farm because 
he sees that it will give him a market 
for what he can raise with profit. This 
being the case, he must select a breed 
that will do well on what he can grow. 
This breed must be rugged and accli- 
mated. It must have been bred for 
poduction on such feed as he hag at 
hand. It must be economical produc- 
ers of products of the highest quality. 
It must be the proper size, not too large 
nor too small. It must have been 
bred and fed along those lines for a 
long time, thus reducing the number 
of poor producers among the offspring 
and making progress easier along the 
lines of breeding which he must fol- 
low. It will be natural, therefore, for 
him to choose the Guernsey breed of 
cattle. 

Let us consider for a moment why 


this breed is ideal for Cloverland. For- 
centuries, farmers of the island of 
Guernsey have been breeding these cat- 
tle with the same ends in view which 
guide the farmer of the Northwest 
in his choice. The climate on the is- 
land is hardly the ,California variety. 
The cattle must be out of doors nearly 
all the time so they have to be sturdy 
and rugged. They are fed mostly on 
pasture and roots. 

The reason for this is that the main 
business of the people on the island 
is the greenhouse business. Vegetables 
are raised for the London market. The 
cattle are pastured along the roadsides 
and in untilled places so as to let noth- 
ing waste. Land is very high priced 
and nothing can lie unused. The cat- 
tle are kept to consume all roughage 
and unmarketable stuff. They also fur- 
nish fertilizer for greenhouse use. 
They have been fed grain only during 
the last few years and during the war 
it was absolutely prohibited. The 
Guernsey has been bred to produce on 
little or no grain. She is a roughage 
consumer. 

Exponents of larger breeds claim 
their cattle are great consumers of 
roughage—and they are—but they are 
even greater consumers of grain. The 
Guernsey can eat. more roughage in 
proportion to her weight than the larg- 
er breeds. Indeed, in Wisconsin there 
are several Guernsey breeders who 
freshen cows in the fall and feed them 
all through the long winter on silage 
and alfalfa only. They give them no 
grain at all, but these cows make 
enough fat to enter the Advanced Reg- 
istry which requires 360 pounds of 
butter-fat in 365 days. The economy 
of such production in these days of 
$75 grain stands without question. 


Aside from the fact that these cat- 
tle have been so fed for centuries, an- 
other reason for their economical per- 
formance lies in that fact that they 
are the proper size. Dairy cattle 
should not be too small and fine, but 
rugged and sturdy, On the other hand, 
they should not be too large. Recently 
considerable has been said about ton 
cows, cows that weigh 2,000 pounds 
or over. That such cows are enormous 
consumers of feed no one will ques- 


tion. All will admit that. But is their 
production equally heavy? Not at all. 
These cows, given every advantage, 


fail to produce much. over half their 
{Continued on page 36) 


A Herd of Guernseys That Convert Cloverland Grass and Clover into Butter Fat, the Big Cash Revenue of the Average Farmer. 


The West Demands St. Lawrence Outlet to Sea 


L LENROOT 


HE West demands the St. Law- 

rence outlet to the sea. This is 

the greatest project of interior 

development that has ever been 
before the American people, and the 
country is to be congratulated upon 
the progress made. That this project 
will become an accomplished fact is 
as certain as the return of the seasons. 
Sectional and narrow-minded opposi- 
tion may temporarily delay it, but can 
never defeat it. 

The West demands it! Not alone 
because it will primarily benefit the 
interior of our country, but it demands 
it because the project is national in its 


scope and will benefit the entire na- . 


tion. The arguments are all in its fav- 
or, and the only wonder is that it has 
not already been accomplished. The 
reasons now existing for it, however, 
are so compelling in their force, that 
it can no longer be delayed. 

The history of the idea of connect- 
ing the Great Lakes with the sea is 
most interesting. It has been a dream 
of many, many years, almost since the 
Republic was founded, and its history 
is not so dissimilar to the history of 
the Panama Canal. It may not be 
generally known that the first project 
for connecting the Great Lakes with 
the sea was inaugurated by George 
Washington. In 1792 he obtained the 
passage of an act of incorporation by 
the Legislature of the State of New 
York for the construction of a water- 
way between the Hudson River and 
Lake Erie by a system of canals and 
slack water and lake navigation by 
way of the Mohawk River, Oneida 
Lake and River, Oswego Lake, and 
Lake Ontario. Of course, Washington 
little dreamed of the leviathans of the 
deep that we have in our day. 

As we all know, canals have been 
constructed: We have today the Hrie 
Canal, but it does not permit the pas- 
sage of ocean-going vessels in the 
Lakes. The Welland Canal, which 
will soon be completed, will be suffi- 
cient for the passage of such vessels. 
And the people of the entire interior, 
from the Pacific Coast to the Alle- 
gheny mountains, are interested in se- 
curing a deep-waterway to the sea 
which will permit the passage of 
ocean-going vessels. 

The project was taken up next some 
years ago by Senator Townsend, and 
he rendered a great service in bring- 
ing it to the attention of the public. 
The particular movement which has 
now resulted in positive action origi- 
nated with Mr. Charles P. Craig, the 
energetic and efficient executive direc- 
tor of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association. In a speech 
which he made in 1918, he ably set 
forth the advantages of a waterway to 
the sea. This speech coming to my at- 
tention, I prepared and introduced in 
the Senate an amendment to the Riv- 
ers and Harbors Bill, requesting the 
International Joint Committee “To in- 
vestigate what further improvement 
of the St. Lawrence River between 
Montreal and Lake Ontario is neces- 
sary to make the same navigable for 
ocean-going vessels, together with the 
estimated cost thereof, with its recom- 
mendation for co-operation by the 
United States with the Dominion of 
Canada in the improvement of said 
river.” 

This Commission had been created 
by the treaty of 1909 between the 
United States and Great Britain, one 
of the provisions being that the Com- 
mission, in addition to its duties spe- 
cifically set out in the treaty, should 
make any further investigations and 
reports that might be requested by 
either nation. We were therefore for- 
tunate in having an existing Commis- 
sion at hand qualified to take up this 
work. The Committee of Commerce 
took favorable action upon the pro- 
posed amendment, and it was reported 
to the Senate. There, I regret to say, 
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United States Senator from Wisconsin 


it met with the determined opposition 
of the New York senators and also 
some of the New England senators. 
The matter was debated for the great- 
er part of a day, it being ably sup- 
ported by Senators Townsend, Kel- 
logg, Nelson and Pomerene, and when 
the roll call was had, we were victor- 
ious by a vote of forty-three to eight- 
een. I am sure we shall do as well 
when the actual adoption of the proj- 
ect comes before the Senate. 

I wish to mention this project first 
from a purely national standpoint, and 
secondly, from the standpoint of its 
special benefits to the interior of the 
continent. One of the greatest prob- 
lems we have today is that of trans- 
portation, and it is monthly becoming 
more serious. I am informed that the 


volume of transportation in the Unit- 
ed States has in six years increased 
forty-seven per cent, while the trans- 
increased 


portation facilities have 
less than two per 
cent! The pri- 
mary cause of the 
breakdown of the 
roads when taken 
over by the gov- 
ernment in 1917 
was the railway 
congestion from 
Pittsburgh east, 
and especially at 
the port of New 
York. That was 
the neck of the 
bottle, and it be- 
came completely 
choked. That con- 
dition was only 
partially relieved 
during the war. 
It still exists to a 
large degree. The 
ouly solution is 
the early comple- 
tion of this water- 
way, or the build- 


ing of vast ter- 
ininals at New 
York, and addi- 


tional tracks be- 
tween ‘Chicago 
and New _ York, 
and the expendi- 
ture of hundreds 
of miilions of dol- 
lars in railway 
equipment. The cost of this alone 
would much more thai’ pay for the en- 
tire St. Lawrence project, while the 
revenue from the St. Lawrence route 
would not only pay interest upon its 
cost, but also return the principal 
witain a few years. 

‘With this project completed, rail- 
roads will be saved hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in new expenditures 
without suffering any loss of net reve- 
nue to them. The power produced 
from the completion of the project it 
is estimated will save twenty-five mil- 
lion tons of coal annually, equal to 
more than five hundred thousand car- 
loads! If this relief covld be had im. 
mediately, there would be no danger 
of the people of the Northwest freez- 
ing next winter. And besides, the 
coal would be saved for future use. 

What folly it is to permit nearly two 
million horse-power of energy to go to 
waste each year; a power that is nev- 
er exhausted; and which will continue 
as long as rains fall and waters fiow. 

From this standpoint alone this is a 
national project, and it is the nation’s 
business. The completion of the St. 
Lawrence project will relieve railway 
congestion; will stimulate food pro- 
duction; will reduce the cost of trans- 
portation; and prove a very important 
feature in the reduction of the high 
cost of living. 


Now as to the benefits to the inter- 
ior of the continent: Today there is 
a shortage in nearly everything the 
world needs. From Pennsylvania to 
the Mississippi River great industrial 
centers have been builded. By the 
time this project can be completed, 
this shortage, at least as far as it con- 
cerns manufactured articles, will have 
been made up, and if these industries 
are to exist and prosper, they must 
more and more look to an export busi- 
ness. They must from then on come 
in competition with a reconstructed 
Kurope; with a competition that is go- 
ing to be very sharp in the future. In 
meeting it, transportation costs will 
be one of the most important factors, 
and the difference between the cost of 
rail transportation to New York, and 
deep-water transportation to the 
ocean, may easily be the difference be- 
tween success and failure in export 
business so far as industries in the in- 
terior of the conti- 
nent are concern- 
ed. 

But there is in- 
volved not only 
the cheaper rate 
to the manufac- 
tured product for 
export, but the 
cheaper rate upon 
raw material not 
produced in the 
United States go- 
ing into the manu- 
factured product. 
Raw rubber is an 
important illustra- 
tion. Millions of 
dollars will be 
saved annually by 
the deep - water 
route in the trans- 
portation rates on 


rubber for the 
manufacture o f 
tires and other 


rubber go ods. 
This project 
should reduce the 
cost of living to 
the people of the 
West; for food- 
stuffs such as cof- 
fee, tea, spices, 
etc., will come to 
the lake cities at 
a transportation cost of only a fraction 
of the present ocean rates and all-rail 
charge from New York. This project 
will also mean much to the develop- 
ment cf the agricultural resources of 
the west. Upon wheat there will be a 
saving of at least five cents per bush- 
el to the farmers; and upon other 
grains in like proportion. It will sta- 
bilize prices and afford an export 
market for farm products produced in 
the West that under existing condi- 


tions cannot enter into the export 
trade at all. Potatoes will furnish an 
illustration. The rate to New York 


is fifty cents per hundred pounds, © 
which added to the ocean rate be- 
comes prohibitive. We have all seen 
he time when potatoes were such a 
glut on the market in the West that 
they were scarcely worth the digging, 
although shortage existed in other 
parts of the world. Given a deep-wa- 
ter route, and our farmers will have 
the benefits of the world’s markets for 
potatoes. What is true of this product 
is true of many other products as well. 
Every -city upon the Lakes will be- 
come an ocean-port, and will do busi- 
ness with every part of the world, 
Another great benefit, primarily to ¢ 

the West, but also to the entire nation, 
is the building up of a United States 
Merchant Marine in the shipyards up- 
on the Great Lakes. With the com- 


October, r 


pletion of this project, we can build 
ocean-going ships, and our record dw 

ing the war conclusively shows that 
they can be built cheaper in the Great) 
Lakes yards than upon either a aie 
lantic or the Pacific Coasts. his is, 
due to the fact that the fan spe 
of steel to the yards upon the Lakes 
is very much cheaper than transporta-. 
tion to yards upon either coast. We 
have great steel industries situated in 
Lake cities. In the future, the suc. 
cess of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine will depend upon our ability to 
build ships as cheaply as they can be, 
built by other nations. With this pro- 
ject completed, the Great Lakes will 
in time to come be the center of the 
ship-building industry of this contl: | 


nent. 

The objections made by men pur- 
porting to represent the State of New 
York are so puerile that they would) 
be amusing if they did not involve so) 
serious a matter. In the first place,| 
they tell us that this project can never 
be a success and that no commerce 
will be carried over it. In the second) 
place, they object to it because it will 
divert so much commerce from the 
City of New York to the St. Lawrence 
River as to greatly injure the City of 
New York. Of course, both of these 
statements cannot be true, and, of 
course, New York interests are oppos- 
ing the project, not because it will be 
a commercial failure, but because they — 
know it will be a commercial success, 

I have been in Congress for many | 
years, and I have never known the 
good people of the State of New York 
to organize to oppose expenditures | 
solely upon the ground that the pro-| 
jects upon which the expenditures | 
were to be made were not feasible. | 
Many millions of dollars have been 
expended in the past upon various pro- | 
jects that were utter failures and 
could not be otherwise, but I never | 
knew New York interests actively to 
oppose them. The fact is, that the | 
whole opposition from New York 
grows out of a narrow minded provin- 
cialism unworthy of the great = | 
tropolis of America, 

We are all proud of the City of i) 
York, and we desire that it continu 
to prosper. New York ought to be 
enough and liberal enough to neither 
ask nor insist that a barrier to 3 
merce shall be continued for its s 
cial benefit. New York should realize 


| 
|, 


that its prosperity really depends a { 
the prosperity of the continent. El 
inate the great West from the face of 
the earth, and New York’s population ° 
will decrease fifty. per cent in twelve 
months. It is the West upon whic 
New York feeds! g 
We do not wish to be understood 
as making a threat or using a club, | 
but there is an old maxim of equ 
that “He who comes into court m 
come with clean hands,” and in. 
kindness we are applying this 
the position of the City of New Yo 
that when they come to Congress 
ing for either favors or justice they 
must themselves be willing to do 
tice to others. 
The West demands the St. Lawrer 
outlet to the sea; and because its 
mands are so just, so necessary 
the future, not alone of the West, 
of the entire nation, no opposition | 
from any source shall prevail against | 
it, and this great project which is 
more important to the prosperity 4 
this country than the Panama Can | 
shall in a few years be an accom- 
plished fact. Upon the broad boso 
of our Great Lakes, and in the hé 
bors of our great cities, there shall | 
the flags of every nation from 
mastheads of ships coming from e 
part of the world, but with the 
building of our merchant marine the 
shall always be one flag more numé 
ous than any other, the flag of t 
United States of America. 


ILL CARL JOHNSON, a Go- 
gebic County, Michigan, boy, 
have the honor of represent- 
ing the United States at the 

-\world boys’ live stock judging contest 

at the Royal -Agricultural Show in 

London, England? 

This is a question every county 

agent, every progressive farmer, every 

2arnest business man in the Upper 

Peninsula of Michigan is trying to.an- 

3swer in the affirmative. And young 

Johnson has the support and boosting 

of the faculty at Michigan Agricultural 

Sollege, including Dean Shaw. But 

she enthusiasm throughout the state 

‘or the success of this boy is nothing 

sompared to the heaving that is being 

jione for him in Gogebic County and 
vy the Commercial Club of Ironwood, 
which is the county seat, 

There is reason for all this hub-bub 
yver Carl Johnson, for he has made a 
narvelous record during the past two 
nonths in judging live stock. He has 
utounded experts and professors in 
animal husbandry with his remarkable 
mowledge of cattle and the points that 
zo to make up a perfect animal. 

- Gogebic County and the vicinity of 

ronwood is about as near to the last 

place on earth anyone would go to find 

; youthful judge of live stock that 

,ould win his way through a series of 

yontests that would give him national 

,onors and a chance to make a record 

,broad, for Gogebic County is a “min- 

ag county” and Ironwood is the cen- 

ar of this great in- 


Gogebic County Boy Wins National 
‘Honors in Stock Judging Contest 


By HENRYSA, PERRY 


nel and stope. Almost every hour of 
the day or night men with dinner pails 
pick their way along paths and short- 
cuts, for there is always somebody go- 
ing on shift or returning home. 


The highways are surfaced with red 
“mine rock,” the brooks and streams 
run red with iron-impregnated water 
lifted from the depths by powerful 
pumps, a red dust fills the atmosphere 
and tinges the trees and houses. 


Ironwood is a “mining camp” one 
of the greatest in the world. Twenty- 
five thousand men, women and chil- 
dren depend upon the mines for their 
existence, and the payrolls run into 
millions. Everybody talks mining, 
nearly everybody works in or about 
the mines, all business is done on a 
mining basis, the air is permeated 
with mining, it is mining, mining, for 
a radius of miles around. 

And in this atmosphere, in these en- 
vironments, was born and reared the 
greatest boy live stock judge in the 
state of Michigan. There are farms 
in Gogebic County, lots of them, and 
there are thousands of acres of good 
farm land that ought to be farmed, but 
mining is the thing and farms and 
farm lands are seldom thought of by 
the score of nationalities that populate 
the district. But, like all inhabitants 
of a mining center, they are boosters 


for their own people and country, and 
a dozen languages mingle with wild 
gestures in boosting Carl Johnson on 
to success, 

Mining communities always form 
splendid markets for farm produce, so 
the farmer that tills the soil where ore 
is dug usually finds prosperity also, for 
prices are high. He also learns to 
practice intense and scientific farming 
because it pays better, and for the 
same reason, usually keeps a better 
grade of cattle than the farmer where 
there is less incentive than a good lo- 
cal market affords. 


There is a peculiar characteristic 
about a mining community that is not 
found in other districts. The people 
want the best of everything, and when 
something new comes along, they have 
it. It has been only a few years since 
the introduction of the county agricul- 
tural agent, so it was quite natural for 
Gogebic County to be one of the first 
counties in the state to have an agri- 
cultural agent. There was perhaps lit- 
tle thought of the real value of a 
county agent when the first one was 
hired. The idea was to keep abreast 
of the times and a little «head of other 
counties. The miners stuck out their 
chests and the mining officials talked 
in a big way about “our county agent.” 


} “ 
Nin} 


C. E. Gunderson 


None knew or realized what a forward 
step had actually been taken. 


About two years ago there was a va- 
cancy in the office of county agent for 
Gogebic County. Mining communities 
also have a peculiar way about reserv- 
ing the right to pick their own men 
for certain jobs. There was a young 
man living in Ironwood named Gun- 
derson, C. E. Gunderson. He was not 
a graduate of an agricultural college, 
in fact, he was not known as an agri- 
culturist. But somehow the county 
board of supervisors wanted Gunder- 

Son to take the of- 


ustry.. 4 

All about Ironwood 
uine , shafts stick 
fneir blunt points 
kyward, and long 
‘ables stretching 
om engine rooms to 
ae big shaft wheels 
top form a fantas- 
ec aerial network of 
eel that pulsates 
nd swishes back 
od forth at signals 
2nt from  under- 
round a thousand 
2et deep. Columns 
f smoke are en- 
wined with the 
ueshes of cable and 
pple at the will of 
pe wind. Buildings 
? odd construction 
pear to be scatter- 
1 haphazard about. 
ong tramways pro- 
»ct from each shaft 
.use, carrying the 
‘on ore farther and 
\rther out on great 
‘ock piles as it is 
disted from below. 
witch engines hur- 
to and fro, shunt- 
-g ore cars here and 
ere or making up 
train for the ore 
1cks, while steam 
jtovels snort, and 


e navigation sea- 
n closes. Every 
cht hours hundreds 
-Inen, clad in oiled 
ats and overalls, 
jipping red, crawl 
‘}it. of the black 
| in the ground, 
e red ants desert- 
heir houses, and 


— 


7 fice, and Gunderson 
was also the popular 
choice. In some opin- 
ions it didn’t make 
any difference wheth- 
er Gunderson could 
tell a pure bred cow 
from a mine mule, he 
was the man for the 
job of county agricul- 
tural agent. 

Against this proc- 
ess of no reasoning 
there were others 
Who saw in the tall 
young man ability, 
unrelenting energy, 
a keen knowledge of 
the subject of agri- 
culture and live 
stock, a worker in 
anything that might 
attract his attention, 
&@ young man that 
could be depended 
upon to accomplish 
results, and most of 
all, a young man pe- 
culiarly adapted to 
make friends with 
boys and girls and 
encourage them to 
take intense interest 
In all things that 
would make for man- 
hood and woman- 
hood. So Gunderson 
was hired, 

The first year was 
a notable one in Go- 
gebic county. He or- 
ganized boys’ and 
girls’ clubs every- 
where and at the end 
of the year Gogebic 
county had over 1,200 
boys and girls en- 
rolled in club work, 
the banner county of 
the state, And the 
scoring of their work 
outclassed all com- 
petitors. 


ny go back 
take their 


Car] Johnson and his $200 registered Holstein heifer calf he won in the live stock judging contest at the Upper Peninsula 
Farmers’ Round-up at the Chatham Experiment Station. 


Along with this or- 
ganization of the 


(Continued_on p. 44) 
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Glimpses of Good Roads in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, where Highway Construction Equals That of Any Place in the World 


BUILD ROADS LIKE THE ROMANS BUIL 


f HE United States need good 
roads. Hach state will be help- 
ed by national roads, by state 
roads, by improvement in all its 

highways and all its byways. The 

United States were made possible by 

transportation facilities. But for the 

waterways and the railways, it is 
more than likely that the United 

States would have disintegrated from 

one solid whole into not less than 

three great nations, one lying east of 
the Alleghenies, one between the Al- 

Jeghenies and the Rocky Mountains, 

and the other composed of Pacific 

coast states, instead of extending as 
it does from. Maine to California and 
from Canada to the Gulf and to Mex- 
ico. The telegraph and telephone ce- 
mented all points together more close- 
ly than was possible by the use of rail 
and water communications. Like the 
flakes in a hay bale, the states are 
held together by wires and by iron 
bands. The construction of roads over 
which the latest modern conveniences 
in transportation (to-wit: the truck 
and passenger motor car) can freely 
move, will have the effect of .com- 
pressing the states as solidly as iron 
can be welded together through the 
processes of heating and hammering. 


Where these roads should be built, 
how they can be built, when they can 
be completed, are subjects for serious 
consideration by state and nation, by 
counties, village, cities and towns. 
They cannot all be. constructed at 
once. Laborers are unavailable for 
this purpose. Some communities must 
forego their claims to immediate con- 
sideration. Petty jealousies must be 
submerged to the general good. Such 
roads as are built must be so built 
that the first road built shall not be 
worn out before the second one is 
commenced. It will not do to put 
patches all over, beginning nowhere 
and ending nowhere. Some states 
‘“noint with pride” to the quality of 
the roads they now have. The road 
beds of these states are the work of 
nature and not the work of man. The 
foundations were already laid. 

It is asserted that we should “build 
as Rome built.” This idea is gaining 
ground since the return of our troops 
from abroad where our supply sys- 
tem found the road beds utilized by 
the troops of Julius Caesar, 44 B. C., 
most valuable assets in the conduct 
of the latest war. A profound im- 
pression was made -upon the minds 
of our youth by the fact that roads 
could be built to last 2,000 years. 
Their acquaintance with roads of that 
description within the confines of the 
United States was limited. Probably 
the little stretch on the Island of Man- 
hattan along Fifth Avenue which 
caused the downfali of Boss Tweed, 
is the only five miles of road in the 
United States, which today, might 
compare favorably with the Appian 
Way. Rome began building real roads 
312 B. C. Nine centuries later, the 
Appian was still considered one of 
the sights of the civilized world. Tour- 


ists traveled hundreds of miles to see _ 
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ST RE BEL TY BES TIT 


By G. E. WENTWORTH 


Superintendent, Horse Market Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill 


GAZINE 


A Great White Ribbon of Road in Cloverland, Good for Touring and Hauling 


it. The road was wide enough for 
two carriages to pass abreast. The 
material was imported and the sur- 
face was made of stone so nicely cut 
and fitted together without the use of 
cement or other material than the 
stones, that even now, after 2,300 
years, portions of it still remain with 
its surface practically unbroken. Road 
repairing cost was slight. 


Probably nothing in modern times 
can be compared with the labor put 
on the Roman roads and magnitude 
of the task executed except our rail- 
road road-beds. These, however, are 
suited for the laying of steel rails and 
not for the use of all kinds of veh- 
icles which might, could, would or 
should carry freight along them. The 
Romans took no account of the ob- 
stacles of the country through which 
their surveyors, military leaders and 
engineers, often combined in one, de- 
termined to construct a road. They 
filled and tunneled and bridged and 


cut; they ran _ straight or turned 
curves where the grade demanded it 
with a skill which modern engineers 
take note of. 


Primarily, all their roads were mili- 
tary roads. As the boundaries of the 
empire advanced, the emperor who 
conquered and colonized new coun- 
tries, continued the works of his pred- 
ecessors from the last finished road, 
on through the new provinces. Their 
roads were from nine to twelve feet 
in width except through mountainous 
sections such as the Alps where they 
some times were reduced to the width 
of a single carriage with occasional 
widened out places that vehicles 
might pass one another. In some in- 
stances over the Alps, the width was 
no greater than five feet. Only in the 
Alps and the Pyrenees were the grad- 
ings more than 15 per cent and all 
turnings were made broad. There 
are practically no narrow, no danger. 
ous turns, even on precipitous moun 


This me Not Be Just Like Roman Roads, but It Is Durable and Will 
i Stand Heavy Traffic. 


roads also up the Nile to ‘Althiopi : 


tains, in any of the roads. ; 
no Roman highway which was merel} 
surfaced. The work was thoroughh 
done. According to the nature of) 
soil and the difficulties to be 4 
come, the foundation was laid a 
carried up. 


As late as the year 1896, an autiior| 
ity, a “bug” specialist on roads and al 
methods of intercourse, ancient ti 
modern, committed himself to the 
statement that “most of the realms i 
the ancient Roman empire had be 
communications and conditions tha 
ever afterwards or even now.” 

It took about 200 years of steady 
building during the Golden Age to en 
tirely complete the system of 
ways known to the present day as 1 
Roman roads. Hach emperor, eact 
consul, each provincial governor was 
responsible for more or less mileage 
The road builders were the soldiers | 
the captives of the Roman short-sworé 
and the slaves. The Roman sla Of 


| 


| 


masters and the responsible positi ons 
which the freed slaves 5 ocoun ae in the 


culture, of skill. The freed-men 
dled literary matters, financial rat: 
ters, agricultural matters and ingphe, 


partment of State. These ‘barba: 
just the same suffered all the i 
veniences of slavery and all its 
ships. Among these slaves there we 
men of genius and character 4a! 
women of culture and refinement, ai 
cording to the standards of the prc 
inces from which they had been tak- 
en. So, many of the wonders att 
uted to Rome should be credited 
the intelligence and to the ability 
their slaves. 
The boundaries of the Roman 
pire included more than a m 
square miles, a territory one-third | 
size of the United States. ‘It 
braced all that is now Eng 
France, Spain, Portugal, Switzer 
Italy, most of Austria-Hungary, 
mania, Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, 
estine, Arabia, Egypt and the N 
ern coast of Africa; Algiers, Mor 
and Tunis. During the 200 year 
the Golden Age there were practi 
no wars; certainly none excary on | 
utter-most boundaries. 
There were five spokes ‘off 1 
wheel, beginning with Rome as | 
center. The first along the ApfP 
Way going to the south. From | 
nearest point to Sicily you crossed 
ferry and thence sailed to Carthi 
in Africa. Carthage was hooked 
with Spain by a western road runni 
to the Straits of Gibraltar, by an 
ern road to Alexandria. Alexand 
was connected with Jerusalem by | 
Isthmus of Suez which is probat 
the dry part of the Red Sea 
which the Israelites crossed to sa 
many centuries before. There 


beyond the pyraniies 


‘The Appian Way branched so as to 


| e two ports, also, on the eastern 


a a ee 


| Hadrian 


coast of Italy. At each of these a 
ferry transported the traveler, wheth- 
er for pleasure or for war, across the 
\driatic into territory now claimed 
py Italy as its rightful heritage. From 
Italy Irridentia there was a pretty 
nearly straight drive of 500 miles 
_ which brought you up to a hotel in 
Constantinople (Byzantium then). It 
wasn’t Constantinople until the days 
of Constantine which were 100 years 
and more, after the roads were built. 
After crossing the Straits of Bosphor- 
us, which in those days took about 
an hour, there was nice, clean travel- 
_ ing for a distance of 600 miles to An: 
tioch, at which point the traveler in 
those days met the incoming cara- 
vans from Alexandria, Persia, Arabia, 
India and China. In other words, 
there was a system of magnificently 
constructed roads with thousands of 
branching roads from Rome all around 
the Mediterranean, as one of the roads 
which left Rome headed to the north 
‘passed through Genoa and Marseilles 
in France, one branch of it crossing 
the Pyrenees ending in Cadiz. 


Two of the other northern bound 
highways met at Milan in northen 
Italy and some five or six roads ran 
| through the Alps. Three of these 
were real roads and the other three 
) might be described as narrow lanes 
or mule paths. Every natural advan- 
tage was utilized and all the Roman 
roads, even the narrowest bypaths, re- 
ceived human attention and show it 
yet. No navigable waterways were 
) ever neglected. The River Po and the 
| Danube and all lagoons, rivers and 
| lakes were equipped with poling 
| barges or rowing galleys. Water 
routes were used from Rome to all 
j/ ports on the Mediterranean. 

After crossing the Alps, one of the 
great roads led into Vienna which 
| was also connected up with Constan- 

tinople. Fiume, the city which the 
| Italians and President Wilson haye 

made famous, was connected with 
| Rome and also with Constantinople. 
| Strassburg, Geneva, Mainz, Cologne, 
} Utrect, Leyden, lay along a line, a 

branch of which took in Rheims and 
| Rheims‘had been joined onto Lyons 
| and Paris and Bordeaux. The great 
' road from Rome to Britain passed 
| through Rheims, Soissons, Amiens 

and Bologne, towns which have be- 

come famous to Americans within the 

last five years and portions of the 
’ Toad are well known to our army sup- 
' ply department. 


ported passengers, 
soldiers, equipment 
and produce to and 
| from Britain. Eng- 

land had a network of 
| roads extending as far 

north as the wall of 
in Scottish 


as 


' territory. 

The linear mileage 
_ of the Roman roads is 
impossible of deter- 

| mination, owing to the 
_Rumerous __ branches 
aa were run for 
| ade or for military 
purposes off of all the 
main roads. Nineteen 
thousand, one hundred 

| venty-ffour miles 
are built in Africa bv 
soldiers in the 
| year 123 A. D., alone. 
gneo never deter- 
‘Ted an emperor, Had 
| An-ustus or any of his 
| Successors landed in 
New York. we should 
have had a specimen 
Roman road build- 
until his legions 
those of his succes- 
rs could look out of 
Golden Gate and 
would have laid 

I a foundation 


A regular ferry, then as now, trans- 


A Picturesque Curve on One of the Fine Highways in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan—Just a Squint at the Several Hundred Miles of 
Good Roads in That Section. 


which automobilists, bicyclists and ba- 


by carriages could have utilized to this 
day. 

The great road from Aquileja to 
Constantinople was 1,128 Roman miles 
long and,a Roman mile, doubtless all 
my readers will remember, was 92-100 
of an English mile. The Milan to Vi- 


enna road was 308 miles; the same 
road on to Strassburg, 545; the road 
from Milan to Arles, 395. From Ha- 


drians wall in Scotland by way of the 
continental roads via Constantinople 
to the end of the Nile road was ap- 
proximately 1,000 miles. A trip from 
Alexandria in Egypt all around the 
Mediterranean was nearly 1,900 miles. 
Belgrade, Sophia and Constantinople 
were linked together with 720 miles 
of road. There were 1,000 miles in 
Sardinia, 1,000 in Sicily. Spain had 
a grill work of well built roads like 
the radiator of a motor car. 

Germany was never penetrated by 
the Romans which may account for 
many of its barbaric traits of the 
twentieth century. 

Before leaving the subject of Ro- 
man roads, it might be well to give 
credit to the able work of Frielander, 
who left no stone unturned to secure 
information about the Roman life and 
manners of the early empire. 

It is not to be understood that 


these roads remain in a perfect con- 


dition for Europe fell under barbaric 
sway by the invasion of the Huns and 
the Goths, peoples eager to advance 
territorially but genuine obstruction- 
ists to and reactionaries against pre- 
vious civilization. 


The speed over these roads varied 
according to the character of the trav- 
elers and the quantity of freight 
hauled. There were two and four- 
wheeled vehicles, horse, mule and ox 
transportation and pedestrians. Cour- 
iers carrying state mail attained a 
speed of 145 American miles in twen- 
ty-four hours and there is a record of 
one with news which today would 
have traveled by wireless, 160 miles 
in twenty-four hours. He had to cross 
the Alps. On the level roads within 
Italy, an express rider made 141 miles 
in fourteen hours. Commercial trav- 
elers, pilgrims, tourists and artists 
were satisfied with from thirty to 
forty miles a day. These stopped to 
rest at the hotels over night and the 
roads were plentifully sprinkled with 
inns. 

The posting system was much the 
same as that of the Overland Ex- 
press in the days of our old coaching 
transportation and pony express from 
St. Joe to Sacramento. The present 
generation might ask: Why go to 
St. Joe to start on a journey? Well 
in ’56, St. Joe was the western ter- 


The Modern Method bf Constructing Good Roads in Cloverland, Equal tothe Roman Methods"and Much Quicker 


minal of the most western railroad 
line. From that point, with relays of 
coaches and horses and of mules, a 
western bound traveler bumped along 
American constructed (?) roads, i. e., 
the six horse hitch followed the wheel 
tracks of the ox teams and coaches 
which had gone west ahead of them. 
Streams were forded, ravines were 
bridged with wooden structures, des- 
erts were waded through, mountain 
passes were climbed on the road-bed 
which the Almighty had prepared. 
Mankind was in too great haste to 
get to the end of its journey to “build 
as the Romans built.” 


The running time from St. Joe (and 
all horses and mules were run) was 
nineteen days for 1,900 miles for the 
coach line. Little time was lost at 
the posting stations. The driver of 
the coach merely separated his lines, 
tossed them ta the waiting post boys 
and was hooked on with another six 
for the next station. In good weather, 
the distance, 1,900 miles, was fre- 
quently made in fifteen days. In win- 
ter, sleighs were used in the moun- 
tains and have been known to travel 
over ice and snow forty feet deep. 

The pony express, so famous in 
stories of the wild west, made 200 to 
250 miles a day, a fresh horse every 
ten miles. 

So it would appear that the Ro- 
mans had nothing on us for speed or 
stamina of horses. What might have 
been done over an Appian Way must 
ever remain a mystery. There is a 
limit to what mule or horse flesh can 
endure and the speed it can attain 
even over most perfect highways. 
Roads “built as the Romans built” 
with the same factors of safety pro- 
portioned to the speed of the fastest 
passenger motor car would admit of 
a speed of 100 miles an hour. They 
would stand up under heavy freight 
loads at fifty miles an hour. Sight- 
seers might safely travel at forty 
miles an hour. The expense of con- 


struction in modern days of roads 
capable of sustaining this kind of 
trdffic would be enormous. One mile 


of the Appian Way cost the equiva- 
lent of $5,000 in our money before the 
war and the wages of the builders 
didn’t exceed 40 cents a day. Roads 
constructed by the soldiers and pris- 
oners-of-war in provinces cost nothing 
beyond the wages of the soldiers and 
the support and maintenance of the 
prisoners. During these days of high 
costs, such Ways couldn’t be built 
probably for less than $30,000 a mile. 

The United States has approximate- 
ly 350,000 miles of 
road-beds already 
built’ but quite inade- 
quately used at the 
present day by the 
railways. 

The Romans con- 
structed about 1,000 
miles of highway for 
every 10,000 square 
miles in the settled 
portions of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. Were 
the United States no 
more densely populat- 
ed than the Roman 
“mpire was, 350,000 
miles of roads would 
equip us as thorough- 
ly as was the empire. 
The number of miles 
of roads built, to as 
effectively serve our 
traffic as seryed 
theirs, must bear the 
same ratio to the in- 
habitants per square 
mile. “Built ag the 
tomans built,” agri- 
cultural states such as 
lowa and Illinois, 
should be cross-check- 
ed with a good road 
every fourth mile east 
and west, north and 
south. As these roads 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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WHAT ONE PURE BRED SIRE HAS DONE 


By HENRY A. PERRY 


LEVEN years ago Edward Carl- 

son had an ordinary working 

man’s job in Ashland, Wiscon- 

sin. Now he is one of the 
most prosperous farmers in northern 
Wisconsin, possesses one of the finest 
herds of grade and pure bred Holstein 
cattle in the state, and there ig no 
greater champion of the pure bred 
sire in the world. 


One pure bred sire is responsible 
for his success. It was one pure bred 
sire that turned a menacing failure 
into a profitable industry. It was one 
pure bred sire that made the Carlson 
farm and his fine herd of Holsteins, 
lifted the owner out of the depths of 
despair, gave him courage, and finally 
turned steady losses into good profit. 
So why should not Edward Carlson 
champion the pure bred sire? Why 
should not he urge all farmers to tack 
a sign over the barn door which bears 
the legend that a pure bred sire is 
used on the farm? 


Edward Carlson was an ordinary, 
plain working man, with a family de- 
pendent upon his daily labor for sup- 
port, just like thousands and_ thous- 
ands of other working men. The dif- 
ference between Carlson and other 
working men, however, was that Carl- 
son had a vision of the possibilities 
that lay dormant in the cut-over lands 
of the north, believed in his vision 
and the stored treasures of nature, 
and also possessed the energy and 
determination to make good at farm- 
ing if he had a chance. He was also 
one of those men who does not be- 
lieve that “opportunity knocks at eve- 
ry man’s door,” but that it is up to 
the man to knock at the door of op- 
portunity, tear down the door if neces- 
sary, and enter. 


There was an 80-acre tract of land 
about four miles southwest of Ash- 
land which Carlson learned was for 
sale. ‘A small clearing had been made 
in the woods, a few acres were under 
cultivation, and a set of dillapidated 
shacks bore the honor of being called 
“farm buildings,’ and there was a 
herd of scrub cows on the place. 

Like thousands of other working 
men Carlson had no money to invest 
in a farm or anything else, . but 
through long years of frugal living 
and saving, he and his wife had mar- 
aged to pay for a little home in Ash- 
land. 


Mrs. Carlson was just as anxious 
about a future on a farm as’ her hus- 
band, and they talked the matter over 
many nights. When the 80 acres was 
placed on the market the discussions 
about a farm became more intense. 
Eventually it was decided to mortgage 
the little home in Ashland and make 
the first. payment on the farm. 

When the Carlsons moved out to 
the furm the children were small ,none 
big enough to be of any assistance, 
but Carlson was strong and robust, 
full of ambition, and he courageously 
took hold, determined to make it go. 
He milked his scrub cows every morn- 
ing long before daylight and was de- 
livering milk in Ashland by sun-up, 


seven days a 
weeks. When 
the milk was de- 
livered he return- 
ed to the farm, 
shouldered an ax 
or grub hoe and 
did some clearing, 
or cultivated the 
small acreage that 
had been brought 
under the plow. 
The scrub herd 
was milked in the 
evening after dark 
for no daylight 
could be spared 
to do anything 
that could be 
done by light of 
lantern. No mat- 
ter what the 
weather, rain or 
shine, 90 degrees 
in the shade or 40 
below zero, the 
daily routine was 
carried out, and a 
big day’s work 
was done between 
times on this 80- 
acre farm, 


At the end of 
the first year 


milk, he was con- 
fronted with loss 
of home in the 
city and the coun- 
try both. Had he 
made a disastrous 
mistake in mort- 
gaging his home 
and investing the 
savings it repre- 
sented in a small 
clearing and herd 
of scrub cows? 


Many men 
would have been 
disheartened and 
given up, sought 
a job in the city 
again or in some 
lumber camp, and 
started all over 
again to save for 
a home providing 
ambition and spir- 
it had not been 
crushed by _ re- 
verses. Many 
women would 
have, taken solace 
in tears and sanc- 
tioned giving up. 
But Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlson were not 
of that type. They 


Carlson balanced 
books, for he kept 
books on his re- 
ceipts and expen- 
ditures, and to his astonishment found 
he was poorer than when he started 
in, even when he had nothing for his 
sixteen hours of labor each day. The 
dairy was not paying its own way! 
With losses instead of profits the 


The Sign Over Carlson's Barn Door 


talked it over and 
over, trying to 
find some way out 
instead of giving 
up and forfeiting everything. 

“We can never make it with those 
scrub cows,” Carlson told his wife, as’ 
he scanned the figures of the year’s 
net returns’ until his eyes grew dim. 
“If we had better cows we could make 


Edward Carlson’s Barn and Silo 


first year Carlson realized he could 
never meet the next payment on the 
farm, or ever pay for it. And there 
was the mortgage on the little home 
in Ashland. Foreclosure stared him in 
the face on the farm and when he 
passed his home in Ashland delivering 


it go.” 

But how could a man with a mort- 
gage on all the real estate he had, 
payments coming due on the farm and 
no money to meet them, a loss on his' 
first year venture instead of profit, ob- 
tain money to buy better cows? 
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There was one asset Carlson pos- 


sessed which he did not realize, at the | 


time, at least. When he started farm- 
ing he began by reading farm litera- 
ture, agricultural bulletins when he 


could obtain them, observed the meth — 


ods of other farmers who had been 
successful and unconsciously analyzed 


the reasons for success and failure on | 


the farm. At the end of one year he 
had equipped himself mentally for 
successful farming wthout knowing it, 
and mental equipment is just as neces- 
sary as physical prowess and endur- 
ance, 

He had read about the production 
of good grade and pure bred cuws, 
how it cost no more to keep a good 


cow than a poor one, and that the off- 


spring of a scrub cow and a pure bred 
sire inherited half the productive 
ability of the pure bred. Carlson fig- 


ured that if he had a pure bred sire | 


all his heifer calves would give twice 
as much milk as their mothers ,a 100 
per cent increase in milk production. 
Then he figured some more, and the 
figures showed that if he could ob- 
tain 100 per cent more milk from the 
same number of cows he was keeping, 
and they cost no more to: feed e@ 
keep, and the labor was the same, he 
could make the farm go. The balance 
showed on the right side of the ledger. 
So Carlson convinced himself and his 
wife that if they could raise money 
to purchase a pure bred bull their 
troubles would be over, although 
there would be years of hard work 
ahead and success would require care- 
ful management. 

‘When I came to this conclusion,” 
said Carlson one day last August as 
he stood with folded arms and proud- 
ly surveyed the broad expanse of cloy- 
er before him and a splendid herd of 
black and white cows slowly picking 
their way across the field, ‘I seemed 
no better off than before, for I had no 
money, and nothing upon which to 
raise money. I didn’t know I had a 
friend on earth—at least I didn’t at 
the time—but I found out later that 
I did have a friend, a very good friend, 
too. He was Mr. Cates, in Ashland. 

“T was determined to raise the mon- 
ey to buy a pure bred bull somehow. 
I heard of a Holstein bull that could 
be purchased for $175. That was a 
lot of money eleven years ago. It was 
a big sum to borrow, when a man had 
nothing to put up for security. I went 
to Ashland and told Mr. Cates I 
couldn’t make it go with those scrub 
cows, but if I had a pure bred bull I 
could succeed. I explained everything 
to him and when I had finished he 
said: q 

““Go down to the bank and ask 
them if my name is good for $175.’ 

‘IT went to the bank and got the 
money. ‘And I lost no time in getting 
that bull out @n my farm.” s 

Breeding cattle is a slow process, i 
takes several years’ to obtain definit 
results, but it is sure. 

The: next two or three years were 
lean years for the Carlsons. The 
scrub cows were pampered and pett 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Progress ofgCarlson's Dairy Herd—The first picture is that of the first cow, the product of a scrub cow and pure bred sire. The second is the offspring of the first 
cow and a pure bred sire’ The third is a pure bred, grand champion and winner of three blue ribbons at the Ashland county fair. 7 
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CONTO Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, 
has the dis- 
tinctionof 
holding the sweep- 
stakes prize at the 
Wisconsin State Fair, 
and the first prize at 
she Wisconsin Potaio 
Show. No other coun- 
‘y in the state has held 
shese two highest hon- 
ors at the same time. 
The Oconto Couniy po- 
rato exhibit at the 
[3tate Potato Show last 
winter won first prize, 
ind the county exhibit 
it the State Fair a 
month ago won by a 
nigh rating over all 
sompetitors. 

Oconto County came 
jut of the contest at 
the State Fair with 
‘en perfect scores—an 
musual record. Sev- 
ral leading scores also 
were recorded, al- 
though they were not 
oerfect. 

The wheat score was 
Dertect and in addition 
io this record Herman 
Hertwig, of Gillett, 
won Sweepstakes prize 
im his individual ex- 
hibit of wheat. 

In buckwheat, cloy- 

2r seed, grass in sheaf, 
peas, beans, clover in 
sheaf, forage plant, 
field corn and popcorn 
Oconto County’s score 
was perfect. It is in- 
‘eresting to note that 
it was once thought 
chat corn would not 
cipen in a northern 
2ounty like Oconto. 
' In potatoes our score 
(was not perfect, but it 
was higher than that 
made by any other 
pomsty in the state. 
Of a possible 150 points, Oconto made 
(145. The closest competitior was 
fame ano county with 142, Most coun- 
ties of the state dropped to or below 
the 100 mark. Polk county, winner 
of second banner, registered 130 
points in potatoes. 


in taste, design, and arrangement 
of booth Polk county ranked first, but 
Oconto county led by one of the wid- 
est of margins because every one of 
our exhibits was complete and first 
class. Our booth was very tastily ar- 
ranged, however. It was made up 
and decorated to represent a harvest 
scene—typical Oconto county harvest 
scene, one might say. 

__ The Oconto county exhibit was rep- 
resentative of the entire county. Sam- 
ples for the different exhibits were 
collected from more than fifty Oconto 
county farms distributed evenly over 
the entire agricultural portion of the 
county. 

To the farmers who were able to 
3row such exhibits much credit is due. 
Some of the northern counties were 

Somewhat indignant over the early 

lates of the State Fair this year and 

all with good reason, because in most 

‘pf the northern counties it is impos- 

sible to find products that are ma- 
u early enotgh to be ready for 

bit by Aug. 25, which was neces- 
this year. The fact that Oconto 
ty was able to make a successful 
this year, only goes to substan- 
her claim of being the “north- 
county with the southern cli- 

While other northern coun- 

ere hard hit by the early dates, 

county suffered less and was 

Position to compete with the ex- 

from Southern Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin State Fair wita lis Display. 
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' By the accompanying map, it is evi- 
dent that parts of Oconto county com- 


pares with Southern Wisconsin in the 
length of the growing season, Oconto 
county with its 140 to 150 days of 


growing weather, can produce corn 
and get it ripe. 

The grain, too, does very well since 
it is not subject to the draughts and 
intense heat which visits Southern 
Wisconsin so often. 

And potatoes—well, they can’t be 


County Agent Robert Amundson Receiving the Silver Cup for Oconto County, Which Won First Prize at the 
Oconto County Also Holds the Potato State Championship. 


beat—and if you don’t believe it, visit 
any of the many loading stations in 
the county during the fall and see the 
smooth, firm and clean stock that 
goes on the market. We can back up 
the claim for quality potatoes by the 
fact that Oconto county won first 
place at the State Potato Show in 
competition with seventeen potato 
growing counties last year. 

Now we are in “Cloverland” but 
our clover doesn’t “grow wild,” but 
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The Oconto County Booth Which Won First Prize at the Wisconsin State Fair 
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AMPION COUNTY of WISCONSIN 


By ROBERT AMUNDSON 


County Agricultural Agent, Oconto County, Wis. 


we are satisfied with 
being able to be sure 
of a good catch and a 
good crop every year 
on our well cared for 
fields. It runs out in 
time, but our farmers 
don’t as a rule expect 
perpetual production 
from merely scattering 
the seed about. A ro- 
tation of crops is prac- 
ticed, and it was from 
clover fields where po- 
tatoes and corn, with 
some commercial fer- 
tilizers, had been 
giown, that the clover 
samples for the state 
exhibit were picked, 
and they scored per- 
fect. 

It takes more than 
land and climate to 
make a county, how- 
ever. It takes intelli- 
gent and public spirit- 
ed people to make good 
communities. An Irish- 
man is apt to forget 
the fundamentals of 
agriculture in his en- 
thusiasm over local 
politics, and a Nor- 
wegian would sooner 
chew snuff and fish 
than milk cows. A 


get that the commun- 
ity is part of his prem- 
ises. He wants a con- 
venient home, but 
cares little about the 
appearance of the 
school house, or the 
community center. 
Take them all togeth- 
er, it makes a good 
substantial congrega- 
tion—a good balanced 
ration. A great deal of 
credit is due to the 
farmers of Oconto 
County who have been 
persistent exhibitors 
at the state and county shows. 


The influence of a great number of 
small community fairs has helped 
wonderfully in developing better 
methods and especially better seeds 
in Oconto county. Almost every com- 
munity has some expert along some 
line in it, and a judge in our competi- 
tion exhibits has to have a whole- 
some reason for all of his awards. 


The Oconto county farmers have 
been making exhibits at the state 
shows and the County Board has 
backed them with their money. No 
large sums ale spent as is the case in 
some counties. They have been farm- 
ers’ exhibits, not commercial proposi- 
tions. 

The assertion is often made that 
products exhibited is not a fair repre- 
sentation of what is grown—that it 
depends upon the way the material is 
selected and exhibited. To some ex- 
tent that is true, but “you can’t get 
blood out of a turnip.” Nor can you 
make an exhibit without good fields to 
select from. To me, the quality of 
exhibits whether it be in a little com- 
munity fair or at a state show, is an 
unmistakable evidence of the charac- 
ter of the country and its people. 
Whether this is true or not, the most 
useless remark that can be made 
about an exhibit or a fair is that “I 
have better stuff than this at home.” 
Nine times out of ten it is not true 
and if it is, what credit is that to the 
fair? To the man who has the am- 
bition to raise quality products, and 
enough pride in his community to 
take the pains to make a good exhibit, 
is due all the credit that he may get 
out of his winnings. 


German is apt to for-. 
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How Groesbeck Won the Farmer Vote 


NALYZING the rural vote is 


a very interesting study, and 
very often reveals some as- 
tounding facts. Then an 
analysis of the facts reveals another 
fact—that farmers and farm women 
carefully analyze the candidates be- 
fore they vote and vote for that can- 
didate whom they believe will give 
the farmer the most careful consider- 


ation in the administration of his of- 
ficial duties. 

Along these lines of reasoning it 
very often happens that the rural 
vote goes for a city. man, while a 


farmer-candidate actually loses the 
“farmer vote.” The logic of this ap- 
parently illogical voting is sound 


when viewed from the standpoint of 
the farmer. 

It frequently happens that a candi- 
date for public office who has spent 
his career in the city, originally came 
from the farm and naturally retains 
a soft spot in his heart for the farmer 
and farming. He is also likely to be 
even more considerate of the farmer 
than a practical farmer would be in 
public office, for that old adage, “the 
hardest task master is the self-made 


man,” holds true to an astonishing 
degree. Then there is a psycholog- 
ical phrase of public office holding 


that does not escape the farmer. 

The farmer may reason it out that 
a city man not being familiar with 
farm problems is more apt to give an 
attentive ear to their requests than 
an actual farmer, because he wants 
to know all about them and will con- 
sider all he learns with intense ear- 
nestness and seriousness. And if 


The Tachina Fly, a Parasite on Potato Beetles 


By LEO M. GEISMAR, County Agricultural Agent, Houghton County, Mich. 


HIS’ beneficial insect which 
seems to appear in varying num- 
bers and at irregular intervals, 


was first found by the writer 
during the summer of 1900, while su- 
perintendent of the Upper Peninsula 


Experiment Station. Its description 
and enlarged illustration by Prof. R. 
H. Pettit, entomologist of the Michigan 
Experiment Station, will be found in 
Bulletin No. 186 (First report of the 
Upper Peninsula station for the year 
1900), and also in the annual report 
of the Michigan Board of Agriculture 
for the year 1901, Page 189-191. 

This insect, as stated in the bulle- 
tin, was found as early as 1869 by Dr. 
Riley who described it as a parasite 
on potato-beetles in his first report, 
under the name of “Lydella dorypho- 
roe.” (Riley’s first report insects of 
Missouri, page 111, 1869). 

The insect is a fly which somewhat 
resembles a housefly, except that the 
back of the abdomen has silvery spots 
on it and that the face is silvery 
white. In size it is very little larger 
than the housefly and the sound of its 
hum while flying about is sharper and 
louder, especially while busy search- 
ing for potato-beetles. This fly lays 
its eggs on the bodies of nearly full 
developed potato-beetle larvae as well 
as on the adults. The eggs laid on the 
larvae hatch out and the resulting 
small grubs bore into the hosts, feed- 
ing on the living flesh and the juices 
of the bodies, but avoiding the vital 
parts. After the maggot has become 
full grown in its living hosts, and after 
the larvae of the beetle has descend- 
ed into the ground to pupate, the mag- 
got changes to a puparium, correspond- 
ing to the cocoon stage of some in- 
sects. From this puparium issues an- 
other fly similar to the one which orig- 
inally laid the egg. This goes on a 
number of times in a season, each 


-candidate will be- 
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that officer happens 
to have been a coun- 
try boy, so much 
the better. 

On the other hand, 
the farmer may be 
inclined to think 
that the farmer- 


come too much ab- 
sorbed in the prob- 
lems of the city 
man, for the same 
psychological  rea- 
son that the city 
man takes unusual 


interest in the 
farmer and his 
problems, 

However all this 


may be, the results 
of the recent pri- 
mary election in 
Michigan indicate 
that the foregoing 
mental processes _ 
dominated the rural 
vote of the state, 
for Alex J. Groes 
beck, a city man 
who- had been a 
farmer boy, was 
nominated for gov- 
ernor on the Re- 
publican ticket by the farmers, who 
picked him from a field of nine candi- 
dates that included three men actually 
engaged in farming and acknowledged 
to be practical farmers. 

Of course Mr. Groesbeck was well 
known throughout the state, as he 
has been attorney general for the 


generation of the flies destroying a 
number of potato-bug larvae. 


During the summer of 1900 there 
were localities in Alger County in 
which the Upper Peninsula Experi- 
ment Station is located, where scarce- 
ly any potato-beetles were seen, while 
in the vicinity of the Experiment Sta- 
tion the beetles were quite numerous 
and practically everyone, as well as 
some of the larger larvae, was cov- 
ered with from one to as many as 
eight or even more eggs of what ap- 
peared to be a parasite. This drew 
the attention of the writer who soon 
thereafter was attracted by the pecu- 
liar hum and queer antics of several 
flies while in the act of depositing 
their eggs on the potato-beetles. The 
parasite first flies, then walks around 
the potato-beetle several times, tap- 
ping the beetle on the head from time 
to time until this and the strident 
tones of the parasite’s hum induce the 
beetle to remain 
in an apparently 
dormant condition 
while the egg is 
being laid on its 
back. If the same 
parasite lays more 
than one egg upon 
the beetle, the tap- 
ping and hum- 
ming performance 
is repeated before 
each egg is laid. 
The fly lays its 
eggs while stand- 
ing alongside or in 
front of the bee- 
tle. Being lower 
in stature, it suc- 
ceeds in dropping 
its eggs on top of 
the beetles, by 
rearing itself part- 


Hon. A. J. Groesbeck 


* The Tachina Fly, Greatly Enlarged 
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state of Michigan 
for two consecutive 
terms, and during 
this time had many 
opportunities to 
show by his con- 
duct in public office 
that, she.. nasa a 
mighty warm spot 
in his heart for the 
farmer and _ gives 
farm problems 
most generous con- 
sideration. 

The farmers of 
the state did not 
distrust the farmer- 
candidates, did not 
lack confidence in 
them, but evidently 
considered they 
could get more 
from Groesbeck in 
the governor’s chair 
than from one of 


their own indus- 
trial kind. They 
voted for Groes- 


beck, anyway, and 
they will vote for 
him in the Novem- 
ber election because 
they nominated 
him. And there is 
no doubt that the minority of the farm- 
ers who supported the farmer-candi- 
dates will vote for Groesbeck who 
actually turned out to be the choice 
of a big plurality of farmers. 

Mr. Groesbeck was born in Warren 
township, Macombe county, Michigan, 
Nov. 7, 1873. He was a farmer boy 


ly on its hind legs and after extending 
its eviposidor in front of its body to 
above its head, it curves it downward 
and forward above the beetle and 
drops one egg at a time. 


Potato-beetles were rather scarce in 
the vicinity of the Experiment Station 
during the following season of 1901, 
although no flies nor their eggs could 
be found. Nor have any been seen 
or heard from since then, although the 
writer has carefully watched out for 
them each year and from time to 
time, requested farmers in several lo- 
calities and counties to report to him 
the presence of the fly or of its work, 
if found in their neighborhood. 

During the present season there 
were localities in Houghton County 
where potato-beetles were very scarce 
and others in which they were quite 
abundant. As above related, this same 
condition prevailed in Alger County 
during the season of 1900, and this 
lead to the belief 
that the parasite 
might be at work 
again in parts of 
Houghton County. 
After a search of 
about two weeks, 
evidence of the 
parasite was found 
in the vicinity of 
Dodgeville, where 
potato-beetles were 
very numerous 
and _ practically 
every beetle as 
well as the nearly 
full grown larvae 
were found to be 
covered with from 
one to five or more 
eggs of the para- 
site. In either di- 
rection from this 


extent is due to the poisoning 0 


but went to work in a sawmill at th 
age of 13, and continued to cut slabs 
rustle in logs, carry out lumber, ry 
the edger, ride the carriage, and tw 
his hand to anything about the 1 
until he was 17 years old. In th 
days sawmills were different, and 
boy or man made himself generally 
useful about the mill. 


Through hard work and carefully 
devised systems young Groesbecl 
managed to gain a common sch 
education at Mount Clemens a 
Wallace, Ontario, where he lived witl 
his parents two years, moving a POs: 
the line with them. 

At the age of 17 young Groesbech 
entered the law offices of Stevens @ 
Merriam, at Port Huron, to study 
He so advanced in his studies thal 
when he entered the law departmen)| 
of the University of Michigan in 189% 
he was able to graduate with honors 
in July, 1893. He then “hung out his) 
shingle” in Detroit and has practiced 
law in that city ever since, with the 
exception of the time he has served 
as attorney general of Michigan. 

Mr. Groesbeck was elected attorney 
general Nov. 7, 1916, a grand birthd day 
present, and, was re-elected Nov. 5) 
1918, by a plurality of 125,634 vote 8 
He was nominated for governor on) 
the Republican ticket Aug. 31, 1920) 
by a large plurality in a field of nine: 
candidates. Wayne county gave him 
a good majority, but it was the ‘ 
state” vote of the farmers which 
him running neck and neck ich 
closest competitiors that made ~ 
nomination possible, so the farm 
really nominated him. 


locality, evidence of the parasite dis. 
appeared gradually until in potatc 
fields five miles away the eggs of the 
parasite were found upon less than 
one beetle or larvae out of every hun: 
dred. 


The foregoing observations indic 
that this beneficient fiy is at wo 
large numbers in restricted areas on 
but within an extensive territory ¢ 
in several states. They also ind 
that the fly either migrates from 
to year to other localities or else 
other hosts upon which it prefe 
rear its young’ from time to time. ' 
the flies cannot increase to any 


potato beetles, a practice which hi 
become quite general, for the poiso 

beetles dry up rapidly and this 1 
the young maggots which may 
out of the fly’s eggs without a 1 
host and consequently without food 


Prof. R. H. Pettit thinks that 
fly is the same which works on 
rapidly disappearing species of 
worms and that it therefore may b 
more than one host, for in Bul 
No. 186 he states: ‘An attempt 
made to introduce the flies here, i 
der to get them to work on our | 
to-beetles, but as no _ fresh 
emerged,it was impossible. oa 
later in the season four flies, ¥ 
the writer is unable to distin; 
from the potato-beetle parasite, 
bred from cut-worms. The cut-W 
were the last two of a large n mb 
rapidly disappearing depredators 
field of oats and peas. They 
oat stems into sections sever 
long and also cut the pea vines. 
larvae were brought in on Aug. J 
the flies emerged on Aug. 8. 
would seem to indicate that the } 
site in question has more tha n 
host.” . 


HEN questioned as to the 
wisdom of breeding draft 
horses, we can apswer wiih 


f confidence that it is the farm- 
Ys onportunity, as much as raising 
oOmm, vais, caitle, hogs or any other 
faple product of the farm, Each 
armer should raise enough horses for 
lig. @wn use, and every one of them 
hould be a drafter. 


First of all, the right kind of a 
(rafter comes more nearly fitting into 
very job on the farm than any other 
ort of a horse. The bulk of farm 
vork resuires an abundance of weight 
no the collar and a good walking gait. 
)9§ course, many farmers get along 
vith ligh: horses, after a fashion, but 
uch men do not realize how much 
nore they could accomplish on their 
and by working draft horses. It is 
rue, also, that a farmer could use 
hhree small horses and a single bot- 
om 14-inch walking plow, but he could 
tot get in much of a crop that way. 
‘imes have changed. Man labor is so 
carce now, that every famer Must use 
-very means available to increase the 
mount of work done per man ein- 
loyed. 

One man can just as well drive five 
jig horses to a two bottom 14-inch 
tang plow and turn over a strip of dirt 
6 inches wide every time he goes 
cross the field, and back, as to do one- 
half that much. Instead of doing the 
york that one man would do twenty 
we thirly years ago, he does the work 
ietwoO. 

It makes a lot of difference in driv- 
ng across a field whether you have the 
larrow teeih set up straight or turned 
‘lantwise. If one uses 1200-pound 
iorses, he must necessarily have a 
‘mall harrow and he must also set the 
eeth so that his horses can pull it. 
Jne can drive a disc across the field, 
f it is set straight, and almost any 
kind of a team of horses can pull it, 
yut when if comes to setting the blades 
it an angle, so that they will cut deep- 
y, then if takes weight in the collar. 
ne man can easily drive six big horses 
0 an 18 knife disc, and occasionally 
ome sees a inan driving one team and 
eading another behind. It takes a 
very careful driver, however, to han- 
lle two such outfits. A farmer can put 


_ number of big horses to pull his 
inery, as he would in two or three 
sks using the same number of men 
_. 1200-pound horses. Some 
/armers use even smaller than 1200- 
ound horses, and they do not realize 
ander what a great handicap they are 
vorking. It is just the same as trying 
|0 Saw stove wood with a one-man 
‘aw, as compared to using a steam 

aw. 
| Harmers should realize, however, 


that there is one kind of a-draft horse 
that does not make a suitable farm 
horse. The block-headed, poorly gait- 
ed, thick-throaied, loose-jointed d:aft- 
er is not ior ihe farm or any place 
else. He cann»t stand the heat, ve- 
cause he is so constructed in the throat 
that he cannot breathe easily. The 
fact that he has a bad head makes it 
necessary for the diiver to furnish all 
of the brains. A horse with a poor 
gait cannot travel with ease, and there- 
fore he soon tires out. The loose joint- 
ed sort soon becomes unsound and that, 
of course, means, for the most part, un- 
saleable. 


Farmers should ever keep in mind 
that the right sort of a Percheron 
horse is the ideal type of a farm horse, 
The Percheron is not the largest breed 
of draft horses, but they are built 
right for active service. They are 
handy on their feet. They are clean- 
limbed, requiring no extra care to keep 
their legs free from disease. They 
have a hard-wearing foot, like a mule. 
Percheron horses mature early and are 
easy keepers. Their disposition has no 
equal. Their heads and necks set up 
on their bodies in such a way that 


Why Breed Draft Horses for Farm Purposes? 


By ELLIS McFARLAND), Secretary, Percheron Society of America 


Notice How These Two Heavy Draft Horses Are Crowding the Three-mule 
Team. They Are Doing the Work of Three Mules, Make Bette~ Time, and 
the Cost of Feed and Harness Is One-third Less. 


Right now there is a great upheaval 
in this country in respect’ to horse af- 
fairs, and that is why that right now 
is the most opportune time farmers 
have had in the last twenty years for 
the production of good draft horses. 
Practically no grade colts have been 
raised during the last five years. The 


This Pair of Fine Percheron Mares Can Pull a Mower Through Any Hay 
Field Without Fatigue and Keep Up a Good Gait. 


they can breathe readily, making them 
good in wind. The greatest argument 
in favor of Percheron stallions is that 
they cross on small or medium sized 
mares better than any other breed. 
The size and shape seem to be the de- 
termining factors that enable small 
mares to foal easily when bred to Per- 
cheron stallions, and the offspring 
grow into animals much larger than 
the dam. 


a 


| 


Ne Manure Spreader Is No Light Load when Pulled Over a Soft Field, but Here 
| Is a Pair of Horses Equal to This and Al] Other Heavy Farm Work. 


few that have been raised are almost 
a negligible quantity. Farmers 
thought that because prices on horses 
were low as compared with other kinds 
of live stock, that it would no longer 
pay to raise horses, They made a bad 
guess. They forgot that the history of 
the live stock business shows that 
there are ups and downs and that no 
one kind of live stock stays at the top 
always, nor at the bottom always. 
The cattle and hog men have had re- 


markably good prices for their prod- 


ucts during the last few years and 
now the time of profitable values on 
good draft horses has arrived. 


The automobile has, of course, dis- 
placed the small horse, but the good 
drafter is the kind of a farm horse we 
will always want. The coming into 
prominence of tractors has been of 
more benefit than hindrance to the 
draft horse business. The tractor is 
displacing inefficient farm horses, those 
that are small, also those that are 
large, but unfit for farm work. The 
tractor is a big help to the raising of 
good big drafters. 


Every man who lives on the land 
should at least raise his own horses, 
even though he does not care to raise 
any to sell. If one is careful in con- 
serving the rough feeds on his farm, 
he can easily produce his own horses 


at a reasonable cost, much more cheap- 
ly than he can buy them. Of course, 
if one grows a horse on high-priced 
grains alone, he can soon have an ex- 
pensive animal. The thing for every 
farmer to do is to take good care of 
his straw, corn fodder and hay, not 
letting any of these roughages go to 
waste, as so many people do. It takes 
a very small amount of grain to grow 
a horse until he is old enough to work, 
if he has all of the rough feeds and 
grass he wants to eat. 


The farmer who finds that he will 
need more horses to work next spring, 
would better buy them this fall. There 
is every indication now that big work 
animals will cost at least 25 per cent 
more by work time next spring. Then, 
too, one has a better choice now of the 
horses that are for sale than he will 
have next March. It is true that it 
costs something to winter a horse, but 
by using an abundance of roughages, 
money will be saved by buying big 
work horses this fall. 


No one need stop now to debate as 
to whether or not it will be profitable 
to raise draft horses. At one of the 
large shipping depots in St. Paul, a 
few days ago, there were 46 horse- 
drawn vehicles loading at one time, 
and only four trucks. The demand for 
draft geldings has held up strong, all 
summer, despite hard money condi- 
tions. Had the financial affairs of our 
country permitted building to be re- 
sumed, the demand for drafters dur- 
ing the summer would have been a 
great deal stronger than it was. 


Twenty geldings went from the Chi- 
cago market last spring to Maine, for 
a price of nearly $10,000, F. O. B. Chi- 
cago. Even higher prices than that 
are expected by next spring. The rea- 
son is that big draft geldings are ex- 
tremely scarce and just as soon as 
money can be borrowed again as in 
normal times, there will not be near- 
ly enough of such horses to supply the 
demand. Then farmers will find that 
users will pay more for these horses 
than ever before and the men on the 
land will have to put up with any kind 
of a horse they can find, regardless of 
whether he is best suited for their 
work or not. 


It is absolutely sound advice to give 
to farmers everywhere that they can 
make no mistake by breeding all the 
good, big, sound work horses they can 
raise. The men who follow this ad- 
vice wisely will never regret it, be- 
cause there is no chance of an Over- 
production of drafters, possibly never, 
and certainly not for a good many 
years to come. 

It costs more to breed and keep 
good, heavy horses than smaller and 
less efficient animals, so there is no 
more expense attached to having 
horses that will answer all purposes 
equal to any emergency. 
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Acres of Wealth 


ARINETTE COUNTY, Wisconsin, 

has gone over the top with its 
land-clearing program this year. Last 
winter an organization was perfected 
to clear 18,000 acres of stump land. It 
was estimated that this large acreage 
would be cleared of stumps within one 
year, but to the surprise of the most 
enthusiastic optimist, the huge job was 
done by the first of September. And 
practically every farmer in the county 
also increased his farm production this 
year. They all found time, somehow, 
someway, to get rid of the stumps 
without interfering with their regular 
farm work. 


In Rusk County, Wisconsin, a “mil- 
lion dollar” land-clearing contest was 
put on this year, valuable prizes be- 
ing offered to the farmers clearing the 
most land, due allowances being made 
through a scoring system for acreages 
owned, difficulty of clearing, and tools 
available for performing the work. 
This system gave each man an equal 
show. The objective was to clear 6,000 
acres of stumps this year, and it was 
called a “million dollar’ contest be- 
cause it was figured that 6,000 acres 
of cleared land would be worth one 
million dollars to Rusk County. The 
farmers in Rusk County cleaned up 
the 6,000 acres before the first of Au- 
gust, and had used up seventeen car- 
loads of dynamite before the middle 
of July. 


Over in Sawyer County, Wisconsin, 
a similar contest was on this year, 
and the “quota”. was cleared before 
the summer was over. In Ashland 
County several land-clearing contests 
were launched, more to show just who 
could clear the most land, and a large 
area has been brought under cultiva- 
tion during the summer. 


And so the good work has gone on 
throughout Northern Wisconsin—all of 
it in the wake of the land-clearing spe- 
cials the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture has been conducting for the 
past several years. Through these an- 
nual demonstrations the farmers have 
been taught the most economical meth- 
ods of land-clearing and received in- 
spiration to place larger areas under 
the plow without waiting a generation 
for the stumps to rot out. 

The large number of acres prepared 
for cultivation this year alone is big 
compensation for all the land-clearing 
specials the state had conducted, and 
this is not all of it. The land has 
been brought under the plow, will yield 
production year in and year out for 
this generation and generations to 
come. Land once cleared does not 
have to be cleared again. It is a per- 
manent improvement. 

The wealth that will accrue to these 
industrious farmers will be counted 
by millions of dollars, and the first 
actual returns will come in next year 
from the raw land. From that time 
on profits will increase and stimulate 
more land clearing. 


EDITORIAL PAGE 


Birds and the Farmer 


ELIABLE naturalist authorities 

declare that if all the birds were 
exterminated the world would soon be- 
come a vast, barren wilderness. In- 
sects would destroy the trees and every 
form of vegetation. 


The most effective enemy of insect 
life is the insectivorous bird. It is se- 
timated that each bird destroys 150 in- 
sects daily, and is easily worth $5 an- 
nually for the good work performed. 
A bird census conducted by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey estimates that 
there are two birds to the acre on farm 
lands, or perhaps one Dillion birds 
guarding the farms east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Insect damage in the United States 
is estimated at $1,500,000,000 annually, 
so birds stand between a total loss of 
plant life, which would mean destruc- 
tion of civilization, for human beings 
could not exist without trees, and 
grass, and vegetation. Nor could ani- 
mal life exist without plant food. 
Thus birds saved for the farmers of 
the United States in 1919 a grand total 
of $25,000,000,000, for that was the 
value placed upon the products of ag- 
riculture last year. The birds kept the 
insect loss down to $1,500,000,000. 

These enormous figures give some 
idea of the value of birds to the farm- 
er. 

Should birds be protected? 
they worth protecting? 

Another census, a cat census, esti- 
mates that there are 25,000,000 cats in 
the United States, and cats are the 
worst enemy of birds. Bird students 
have found that as many as fourteen 
birds have been killed in one day by 
one cat—$70 lost in one day to the 
farmer, and at the same time giving 
life to 2,100 insects on the same day, 
to multiply and proceed the next day, 
and all the days of the season, destroy- 
ing crops and vegetation. 

As a rule, cats have not proven a 
success in exterminating rats and mice, 
but they are expert bird hunters and 
much prefer birds to rodents. It is 
reasonable to assume that one cat can 
not destroy enough rats and mice in 
one day to save $70 worth of grain, 
but they can destroy $70 worth of 
birds in one day and give a lease of 
life to 2,100 insect pests to multiply 
by hundreds of thousands and do thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of damage to 
crops and vegetation. 

It would be well worth while for 
farmers to weigh the value of the birds, 
and protect them in every manner pos- 
sible, even if this protection goes to 
the length of destroying the roaving 
cat. 


Are 


Another Black Sheep 


HERE are all sorts of black sheep 

—some in the flocks, and some 
among human beings. One of the new- 
est black sheep in the human family 
is found in the element that connives 
at every possible opportunity to beat 
down the price of wool paid to the 
farmer. 

Not so long ago the buyer who 
tramped about the country used for 
his argument that the wool was not up 
to standard, was poor grade, and talked 
‘Dlood” and “fibre” to the farmer in a 
highly scientific manner, though in 
badly garbled English language. In 
due course of time when the farmer 
was convinced his wool was of a de- 
cidedly inferior quality, a consolation 
offer far below the real value of the 
wool was made, and the farmer, think- 
ing he was actually getting a good bar- 
gain, unloaded the full clip on the spot. 
If he hesitated, usually a lecture on 
future low markets, big importations 
of wool, and a few other things served 
to throw the scare into him and he 
sold out. 

Now times have changed. Most of 
the wool in the farming states, and a 
considerable portion of it in the range 
states, is snugly tucked away in wool 
pools. In most pools it has been 
graded by experts and each farmer 
will receive what his wool is worth. 
The buyer must now talk to a sales- 
man who knows wool, so the buyers 
are not very prosperous this year be- 


cause they can’t buy on a highly specu- 
lative basis. It begins to look now as 
if the wool will be sold direct to the 
factories, and the farmers will get the 
benefit of the profit taken by a set of 
men who neither grew wool nor spun 
it. 

Since the farmers have actually 
pooled their wool, and have demon- 
strated that they can hold their wool 
in the pool, efforts have been made to 
break up the new practice by all sorts 
of schemes. The latest effort is in a 
story that was given wide circulation 
to the effect that moths would get into 
this pooled wool and the farmers would 
suffer a terrific loss. But here again a 
black sheep is isolated, for the scien- 
tists of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture have come out with a bold 
statement that the farmers need have 
no fear of moths—that wool has been 
known to lie in storage for fifteen 
years and suffered no damage from 
moths. Of course, precautions ought 
to be taken, but assurance is given by 
these government scientists that farm- 
ers having their wool in pools need 
have no fear of moth damage. In an- 
other place in this number of Clover- 
land Magazine will be found the state- 
ment in full, and after reading it, the 
farmer whose wool is in a local or 
state pool, will laugh at the absurd 
story that has been circulated, and con- 
tinue to sit tight. 


Knowing Each Other 


| geet all over the country are 
beginning to know each other bet- 
ter, their families are becoming better 
acquainted, there is growing a better 
spirit of co-operation for the common 
good of the farm community. 


This spirit of friendliness was more 
apparent this year than in any year 
of our history. There has been a larg- 
er turn-out at farmers’ picnics, farm 
bureau gatherings, 
for farmers this year than in any pre- 
vious year. The farm bureau has been 
largely responsible for this favorable 
condition of affairs, but the chief in- 
strumentality and of even more im- 
portance has been the county agent. 


The county agent is just beginning 
to get in his best work. It has taken 
several years to educate the farmers 
as to the real value of the county 
agent, but these efforts have at last 
succeeded, and now his visits are 
eagerly looked forward to by the en- 
tire family on the farm. 


The county agent has been responsi- 
ble for the get-together spirit through 
the organization of live stock breed- 
ers’ associations, co-operative buying 
and selling agencies, local and county 
institutes, country fairs and live stock 
sales, picnics and demonstrations, ev- 
erything that brings farmers together 
at stated times and places. Every 
meeting, no matter how small, has 
been well advertised in the country 
press, and often supplemented with 
letter or postcard reminders and per- 
sonal calls. 

The farmers have responded and the 
more they get together the more they 
like it. The more they associate with 
each other the more friendly they be- 
come. The more they co-operate the 
more money they make. It’s a won- 
derful thing—this knowing each other 
better. 


Live Stock Loans 


fee need have no worry over 
reported “tight money” so far as 
live stock loans are concerned. The 
large banks have shut down on loans 
to industrial promotion that has for 
its object the sale of stock and manu- 
facture of goods really unnecessary 
to meet the economic needs of the 
nation. There has been no serious 
restriction placed upon loans for es- 
sential industry. 

Stockmen in some districts in the 
far western states are complaining 
about “tight money” and appear to be 
having difficulty in obtaining loans. 
But in these districts bankers have 
reason to be cautious, not because of 
instability of the live stock business 
under normal conditions. The opera- 
tion of the dry farming homestead 


and assemblages ° 
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laws in narrowing the ranges doy 
to small areas, repeated droughts a 
heavy winter losses, all have had ¢ 
pressing influences until live sto 
security in regions thus affected | 
not what it was a few years ago, B 
in regions where these adverse 
ditions do not obtain, loans are 
gotiated without difficulty. 
So far as the farmers are concern¢ 
they have no cause for worry abo) 
loans. Any farmer who has show 
his ability to take care of live stoc 
and has the feed, may readily obtai 
money to restock or enlarge his hey 
providing he wants to buy pure bre 
or good grade stock. Banks hay 
closed down considerably on loans {. 
buy poor stock, because the inyeg 
ment in poor stock is poor busi 
and usually does not break even. ss 
the banks ‘are really aiding the farn 
ers when they close down on loan 
to purchase low grade animals the 
will not be able to pay their way t. 
say nothing about making a profi 
But the farmer with some experienc: 
and a worker, and with feed on 4 
place, may obtain all the money h 
needs from his banker on live stoc — 
security. : 


Making Two Blades Grou 


Mac: two blades of grass groy 
where one grew before, or for 
ing one acre to produce twice as muc 
as normal, is real scientific agricultur 
A little more work is required to doi 
but not double the ordinary work oa 
preparing and cultivating the field. . 
little more expense is incurred bu 
not twice the ordinary expense ¢ 
seeding and harvesting the crop. I 


many cases the cost and labor is ver 
little in excess of what would be r¢ 
quired to produce an ordinary crop. 

In preparing a seed bed very ofte’ 
one more discing, one more harrow 
ing than ordinary, means more to th 
crop than all the previous prepare 
tion, because it puts the finishin, 
touch upon the soil and makes a pel 
fect seed bed. The last time over i 
quicker and easier, so the additiona 
expense and labor is comparativel) 
slight. Once more over with the cul 
tivator requires little more time, bu 
may conserve the moisture needed ti 
make the. difference between a Eto 
crop and a poor crop. 5 

Besides plowing and cultivatin; 
there necessarily enters into the ‘sci 
entific system of doubling the cro} 
the matter of proper rotation and usi 
of fertilizers. Proper crop rotation 
requires no more labor or expensi 
than ordinary farming, but it insure! 
better yields and reduces the cost 0 
fertilization. The cost of fertilizer! 
is more than offset by the incre 
yield. 

So the system of making two bla 4 
grow where one grew before is a 
ple and inexpensive system after | all 
It is merely a little better cultivation 
crop rotation and fertilization. An¢ 
then the use of pure bred seed, 
erly inoculated when necessary, 
treated before planting, and the trick 
is done. ceey out the system on you 
farm, even in one small field, @ 
keep it up for a few years, and the 
the whole farm will be operated 00 
this new plan, for it will pay in cas! 
returns. 


“BULSHEVIKS” 


A farmer in Wisconsin suge 
that the scrub bull be known 
after as a Bulshevik. He cites 
fact that scrub bulls are the eneml 
of good production; that they Ie 
upon the milk, cream, and 1 
checks and compel the farme 
keep cows, where the cows sh 
keep the farmer. 


There are more than 5,000 farn 
in the Upper Peninsula of Mich 
members of the Michigan State F 
Bureau. And only a few of the cou 
ties have completed their organiza 
tions. 


The price of an acre of good farm 

ing land in Cloverland is equal to , 
rent for one year in the Corn Belt, 
there are renters who prefer to 

keep on paying rent. 


i 


If the farmers of the United States think they have 
fothing at stake in this election—if they think it is 
imply a contest between the political ‘‘ins’ and 
outs” and that it makes no particular difference to 
he farmer which wins—they are making a very great 
jaistake, and are likely to realize it when too late to 
elp themselves. - 


In some matters of interest to the farmers the two 
varties agree. 

| For example, both favor strengthening the rural 
redits statutes; both recognize the right of farmers 
o form co-operative associations for the marketing 
f their crops; both favor extending our foreign mar- 
ile both are pledged to the study of producing 
arm crops. 


i Now, the matters mentioned are important, but 
_ ot nearly so important as certain other matters, and 
a the way they look at these tremendously more im- 
jortant matters we find a radical difference between 
he Republican and the Democratic parties. 


| The difference is so vital that if the farmers of the 
) jountry once understand it, there will be not the 
_ {lightest doubt as to which party they will support 
‘t the polls in November. 


The farm voice in 
government 


The Republican party in its national platform is 
ommitted to “practical and adequate farm represen- 
ation in the appointment of governmental officials 
-nd commissions,” 

| Are not farmers entitled to such representation? 
_ *he Republican party thinks they are. 

} Under Republican rule, for sixteen years that 
‘turdy and faithful Iowa farmer, “Tama Jim’ Wil- 
on, was at the head of the great Department of 
.griculture. 

What happened when the Democrats came_ into 
Ower? 

Why, they turned out “Tama Jim” and put in a 
niversity professor who knew nothing about agricul- 
ure and gave no evidence of caring anything about it. 


| Farm interests are vitally affected by the adminis- 
cation of the Federal Reserve banking system, by the 
‘arm Loan system, etc. Should not thoroughly com- 
tent men who understand the farmers’ needs and 


sho have a sympathetic interest in agriculture be on 
hese boards? 


The Republican party thinks they should and says so. 


Price fixing and price 
drives 


oth parties were asked to promise to put an end to 
fixing on farm products and to government 
to beat down prices of farm products. 

Vemocrats refused to make such a pledge. The 
cans agreed and in their national platform are 


. 
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For President 


pledged to ‘‘put an end to unnecessary price-fixing and 
ill-considered efforts arbitrarily to reduce prices of 
farm products which invariably result to the disad- 
vantage of both producer and consumer.”’ 


Do you remember what happened when we got in 
the war? Do you remember President Wilson’s defini- 
tion of a ‘‘just price?’ He said: 

“By a just price I mean a price which will sustain 
the industries concerned in a high state of efficiency, 
provide a living for those who conduct them, enable 
them to pay good wages, and make possible the ex- 
pansion of their enterprises,’’ etc. 


And then do you remember what happened? Gov- 
ernment contracts of all kinds were let on a cost- 
plus basis. That is, the manufacturer was allowed to 
figure all of the cost of every kind which he incurred 
(and he was not restricted in his expense) and in ad- 
dition was allowed to figure a handsome percentage on 
top of all his expense and fix his price to cover every- 
thing. 

Was the farmer allowed that ‘‘just price’? which was 
granted so freely to others? He was not. Prices on 
some of his products were absolutely fixed, and with- 
out investigation of the cost of production. 


One prominent member ‘of the Democratic adminis- 
tration when asked about the cost of production of 
farm crops is reported to have said that this was no 
time to investigate farm costs of production; that it 
was the farmer’s business to produce and not bother 
his head about the cost. 


Throughout the war the farmer was frantically urged 
to produce by one crowd while another crowd was 
using every device of market manipulation to hold 
down prices of farm products. Was that fair? 


Government drives against 
farm prices 


But, someone will say, we were in war and the 
farmer should not complain about what it was neces- 
sary to do, even if they didn’t do it to others. 


Very well. Let us overlook what happened during 
the war. Let us wipe the slate clean up to the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Let us consider what has hap- 
pened to the farmer since the war ended. 


The farmer had been urged to produce to the limit 
and had been assured that even if peace came, all 
he could grow would sell at profitable prices. 


Do you remember the price drive in January, 1919, 
within three months after the armistice had been 
signed? 

Do you remember the more determined drive in 
July, 1919, when hogs dropped from $22.10 on July 15 
to $14.50 on October 15, although pork products to the 
consumer dropped on an average less than 10%? In 
June, 1920, hogs were selling at $5.50 less per hundred 
than in June, 1919, but retail ham prices were $3.00 
per hundred higher. 

As a result of the government drive the producer 
received less and the consumer paid more. Who 
benefited? 


For Vice-President ie 
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And do you remember the government drive of the 
jast three months, and what it has done to the prices 
of grains and livestock? Within two months the 
prospective value of the 1920 corn crop decreased 
three-fourths of a billion dollars. Great advertise- 
ments announced that the government proposed to cut 
down the cost of living by dumping on the market the 
millions of pounds of government surplus meat at 
bargain prices. 

Have you been making so*much money on your cat- 
tle and hogs that you can afford further reductions in 
prices? 

In July, 1919, No. 2 corn sold in Chicago for $2.19 
per bushel; in July, 1920, for $1.56, a decrease of 29%. 
In July, 1919, steers sold in Chicago for $15.60; in July, 
1920, for $15.00, a decrease of 4%. In July, 1919, hogs 
sold in Chicago for $21.85; in July, 1920, for $14.85, a 
decrease of 33%. The decrease in wool prices was 
25%. In beating down prices of these products did the 
government help the consumer? 

According to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the consumer paid 24.1% more for his food 
articles in July, 1920, than’in July, 1919. He paid 
12.4% more for his clothing; 47.4% more for his fuel 
and lighting. During the same time, metals and metal 
products increased 20.9%, lumber and building mate- 
rial 79%, house furnishing goods, 47.8%. But accord- 
ing to the same authority all farm products had de- 
creased over 4% in July, 1920, as compared with July, 
1919, 

We shall not deal further with this sickening story 
of incompetent and inefficient government meddling. 
You know the story in most of its details. 

As you think it over, remember this one outstand- 
ing fact: That the Democratic party, if continued in 
power, is committed to the same sort of a policy in 
dealing with the farmer and stockman that it has fol- 
lowed during the past two years. It was asked to 
promise to stop officious meddling which benefits only 
the speculator and the profiteer, but it refused to make 
such a promise. 

In justice to themselves and their families and the 
generations to come after them, the farmers of the 
United States should put in power the Republican 
party which realizes its obligations to them and to all 
other classes of citizens and which further realizes 
that if the farmer is not given a square deal, our 
agriculture is going to be wrecked. 

Talk to your neighbors about these things and make 
sure that they understand what a vital interest the 
farmer has in the presidential election November 2. 


Republican National Committee 


Republican National Committee, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Please send me, free and postpaid, copy of 
Senator Harding’s Address on the present day 


problems of the farmer. 
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The Popularity of 


GOLDEN 
CNT 
CORP TE 


IS SHOWN 


by the thousands of suggestions 
submitted in our Great Cash 
Prize Contest which ends on 


October 15, 1920. 


The judges will determine and 
make the prize awards on Oct. 
16th, and a full list of prize- 
winners will be published in 


vember. 


CARPENTER 
COOK 
COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Exclusive Distributors of GOLDEN 
CUP COFFEE 


Cloverland Magazine for No- 


-mask and 
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With Bridg 


SYNOPSIS: 

Louis Mitchell was laid off with oth- 
er employes of Comer and Mathison, 
contractors, when the bottom dropped 
Out of the steel business. The firm 
had no work, and rigid retrenchment 
was the policy. The blow fell heavily. 


upon young Mitchell, recently mar- 
ried, wounding his pride more than 
questioning his ability as a salesman. 

Mitchell had heard that a firm in 
London was advertising for bids to 
build cyanide tanks in South Africa 
to replace property that had been de- 
stroyed by the Boers. It was a $3,- 
000,000 Job. ‘lhe firm scoffed at Mit- 
chell's proposition to attempt to land 
the contract, 


Mitchell talked the matter over with 
his young wife and they decided -he 
could get the job. Out of $1,000 they 
had saved Mitchell took $900 and sailed 


for England, to figure and bid agains 
the biggest coat he had evei 
been in, bid on the biggest job he had 
ever tackled, and In a foreign coun 
try where all conditions, manners and 
customs were strange. 

He arrived in Loidon bubbling ove 
with enthusiasm and confidence, un 


aware of the net of technicalities thar 
enmeshed him. 


HE first evening in London he 

fattened himself for the fray 

with a hearty dinner, then he 

strove to get acquainted with 
his neighbors and his environment. 
The nervous force within him needed 
outlet, but he was frowned upon at 
every quarter. Even the waiter at his 
table made it patent that his social 
standing would not permit him to in- 
dulge in the slightest intimacy with 
chance guests of the hotel, while the 
young Earl who had permitted Mit- 
chell to register at the desk declined 
utterly to go further with their ac- 
quaintance. Louis spent the evening 
at the Empire, and the next morning, 
which was Sunday, he put in on the 
top of a ’bus, laying himself open to 
the advances of anybody who cared 
to pay him the slightest attention. 
But he was ignored; even the driver, 
who spoke a foreign language, evi- 
dently considered him a _ suspicious 
character. Like a wise general, Louis 
reconnoitered No. 4214 Threadneedle 
Street during the afternoon, noting 
the lay of the land and deciding upon 
modes of transportation to and from. 
Under the pressure of circumstance 
he chose a Cannon Street ’bus, fare 
“tuppence.” 


Now garrulity is a disease that 
must either break out or strike in- 
ward with fatal results. When Sun- 
day night came, Mitchell was about 
ready to fare forth with gun and 
take conversation away 
from anybody who had it to spare. 
He had begun to fear that his vocal 
cords would atrophy. 

He was up early, had breakfasted, 
and was at 4214-Threadneedle Street 
promptly at nine, beating the janitor 
by some twenty minutes. During the 
next hour and a half he gleaned con- 
siderable information regarding Brit- 
ish business methods, the while he 
monotonously pounded the sidewalk. 

At nine-thirty a scouting party of 
dignified office boys matle a cautious 
approach. At nine-thirty-five there 
came the main army of clerks, only 
they were not clerks, but ‘“clarks’— 
very impressive gentlemen with 
gloves, spats, sticks, silk hats and 
sack coats. At this same time, evi- 
dently by appointment, came the char- 
women—“char” being spelled s-c-r-u-b, 
and affording an example of how pure 
English has been corrupted out in the 
Americas. 

After the arrival of the head 
“clarks” and stenographers at nine- 
forty-five, there ensued fifteen min- 
utes of guarded conversation in front 
of the offices. During this time the 
public issues of the day were settled 
and the nation’s policies outlined. At 
ten o’clock the offices were formally 
opened, and at ten-thirty a reception 
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October, | 


es Burne ij 


was tendered to the managers who 
rived dressed as for any well-cond 
ed afternoon function. | 


To Mitchell, who was accustome 
to the feverish, football methods 
American business life, all this — r 
vastly edifying and _ instructive; 
was even soothing, although he 
vaguely offended to note that pa 
by avoided him as if fearful of ¢ 
tamination. : 


Upon entering 424% Threadneec 
Street, he was halted by an imperiou) 
office-boy. To him Louis gave | 
card with a request that it be han 
to Mr. Peebleby, then he seated 
self and for an hour witnessed 
rade of unsmiling, silk-hatted gentle 
men pass in and out of Mr. Peeble 
by’s office. Growing impatient, a) 
length, he inquired of the boy: 

“Ts somebody dead around here 0 
is this where the City Council me 

“I beg pardon?” The lad was pc 
lite in a cool, superior way. 

“T say, what’s the idea of the pz 
bearers?” 

The youth’s expression froze to oni 
of disapproval and suspicion. 

“I mean the parade. Are these fel 
lows Congress- or minstrel-men?” — 

His hearer shrugged and smile 
vacuously, then turned away, whe F 
upon Mitchell took him firmly by t 
arm. 

“Look here, my boy,” he beg an 
“There seems to be a lot of informa 
tion coming to both of us: Who | 
these over-dressed gentlemen I sg¢ 
promenading back and forth?” 

“Why—they’re callers, custome 
representatives of the firms we > 
business with, sir.” 

“Is this Guy Fawkes Day?” 

SIN eet ce 

“Are these men here on busine 
Are any of them salesmen, for 
stance?” ‘ 

“Yes, sir; some of them. Certainly 
Sins 

“To see Mr. Peebleby about the 
new construction work?” 

“No doubt.” 

“So, you're letting them get | 
edge on me,” 

“I beg pardon?” - A 
“Never mind, I merely wanted t 
assure you that I have some olive 
spats, a high hat, and a walking-sti 
but I left them at my hotel. I’m 
salesman, too. Now then, let’s § 
down to business. I’ve come all | 
way from America to hire an office 
boy. I’ve heard so much about Hi 
lish office-boys that I thought I’d 
over and get one. Would you ent 
tain a proposition to go back to Am 
ica and become my partner?” ; 
The boy rolled his eyes; it 
plain that he was seriously alarm 
“You are ragging me, sir,” he st m- 
mered, uncertainly. 
“Perish the thought!” 

“I—I—_ Really, sir—” ; 

“I pay twenty-five dollars a week to| 
office-boys. That’s five ‘pun’ in yi 
money, I believe. But, meanwh 
now that I’m in London, I have s 
business with Mr. Peebleby.” Mit 
produced an American silver d 
and forced it into the boy’s h 
whereupon the latter blinked 
dazed manner, then hazarded 
opinion that Mr. Peebleby migh 
at leisure if Mr. Mitchell had ano 
card. 


“Never mind the card; I can’t t 
you with another one. Just show 
the trail and I’ll take it myself. The 
a way we have in America.” _ 

A moment later he was knocking 
a door emblazoned, ‘Director Ge 
al.” Without awaiting an invita 
he turned the knob and walked 
Before the astonished Mr. Peeb 
could expostulate he had introdu 
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Poultry Tips from 


University Farm 
| 


) 


WHY CULLING PAYS 


N unculled flock of 992 hens laid 
A 3,576 eggs in the week before be- 
ng culled. Seventy-nine weak layers 
vere cast out. The culled flock of 
13 came right back the next week 
with a record of 3,520 eggs, while the 
\seventy-nine culls, living under pre- 
xisely similar conditions, and doing 
their very best, were -laying only 
pighty-five eggs. The market value of 
she eggs layed by the culls was around 
33.50. The cost of feed alone for them 
'g a cent a day for each hen was $5.53 
‘or the week. Figures like these say 
she poultry specialists at Minnesota 
Jniversity Farm, show the importance 
ot keeping only the best layers. 

' 


t 


/ CLEAN POULTRY HOUSES 


'°-HE condition of their winter quar- 
ters is a potent factor upon the 
productivity of poultry flocks. Only 
nealthy, contented hens produce eggs 
n paying numbers. While on range 
most hens both lay and pay, because 
20nditions are such that they are per- 
‘ectly healthy. Sanitation then takes 
oare of itself and constant exercise, 
oupled with natural selection of food 
aaving widely differing properties, 
tives ideal conditions for high produc- 
jon. Because conditions differ wide- 
‘yin these particulars during the sea- 
sons when fowls are confined, results 
‘ire not as satisfactory. 

| “To counteract unsatisfactory re- 
sults,” says A. C. Smith, poultry hus- 
Jandry leader at Minnesota University 
farm, “proper sanitary measures must 
de practiced. Begin by putting the 
roung flock in a clean house this fall. 
lean and disinfect the house thor- 
oughly. Remove and burn all floor 
ind nest litters. Remove all fittings, 
such as nest, roost, roosting platforms 
jd water stands; clean and paint 
vith a good liquid disinfectant. Kero- 
ene to which has been added a little 
strong, crude carbolic acid serves the 
purpose, as does several commercial 
| lisinfectants. 

| “Brush down the walls and ceiling, 
/emove as much of the old earth as 
seems necessary, paint the walls with 
che Same disinfectant as the fittings 
ind put in fine or sandy loam to the 
lepth of four to six inches. Replace 
che fittings, and let the house air well 
ora week or more before putting in 
he young stock.” 


| 
/ 


KEEP FIRST CROWING BIRD 


| ing mean early maturity. Early 
naturity means early profits. Always 
select the cokerels that feather first 
ind then select from them the one 
hat crows first, is the advice of Miss 
Annabell Campbell, University Farm, 
>oultry specialist in the office of ex. 
‘ension work with women. 

| Quick maturity—the ability of the 
yullet to lay at an early age and thus 
set out of the debtor class—is to a 
sreat extent hereditary. 

Miss Campbell has a photograph of 
» Barred Plymouth Rock pullet that 
vas hatched March 1 and layed an 
88 on July 7. Back of her, says Miss 
Yampbell, is a long line of ancestry 
elected and preserved for quick ma- 
uring characteristics. 


| POULTRY RAISING ON GAIN 
[ MGREASING development in Minne- 


N. E. Chapman, of University Farm, 
7 Bes ae the extension divi- 
€ college of agriculture, says 

| i 1916 the sums so paid to the 
ounties by the state amounted to 


University of Minnesota | 


Hee feathering and early crow- ~ 
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COUNCIL 
MEATS 


Better Meats That Cost Less 
No Waste -No Ice Needed 
Always Tender. 
Ready-Cooked ToPerfection 
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Made in 


Cloverland 
in our 
$2,000,000 
Packing Plant 
at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 


Every Council Brand 
Label 
Advertises Cloverland 


Ours is the largest 
producing industry in 
Cloverland today. 

Make it yours, too. 


15% to 25% More Actual Meat 


OU buy uncooked meat and you pay for 
trimmings and for bones. You can’t eat 
them—they’re not meat. 


them—at meat prices. 


In ready-cooked Council Meats there are no 
bones, no waste, just meat—fine, tender cuts, 


to the Pound 


Six Economical Meat Dishes 


VIENNA STYLE SAUSAGE POTTED TONGUE 
For 5—60¢ For 5—80c 


ROAST MUTTON 

But you pay for For 5—70¢ 

OVEN BAKED BEANS 
For 4—25c 


VEAL LOAP 


HAMBURGER STEAK 
SRDS For 5—60c 


ONIONS 
For 5—60c 


cooked as you like them, seasoned as: you 
season them. Ready to eat except for a few. 


minutes’ warming. 


And they can be had in almost endless variety ; 
roast beef, roast mutton, hamburger steak and 
onions, corned beef hash, etc., etc.—each as 
good as it can be and at prices that give you: 
15 to 25% more actual meat to the pound 
(counting the shrinkage in cooking) at the same 
price per pound you’re now paying. 

Therefore, to use Council Meats is to actually 


save from 15 to 25c out of each dollar you 


now spend for meat. 


overlook such opportunity for economy. 


INDIAN PACKING CORPORATION 
Consumers’ Building, Chicago, Ill. 


You can’t afford to 


M ATS 
INDIAN PACKING CORPORATION 


SREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


$6,888; in 1917 more associations had 
been organized and the amount paid 
to them was $7,991.43; in 1918 it was 
$11,756.96, and in 1919 it was $18,- 
549.90. This shows a constant and 
steady growth in the business of poul- 
try raising on Minnesota farms. 

The sum of $23,116.56 is available 
for 1920 out of the state’s appropria- 
tion and the amount carried over. 
Poultry associations in seventy-five 
counties received state aid with which 
to pay premiums last year. The max- 
imum amount allowed a county is $400. 


NOT SO MANY FIELD BEANS 

IEKLD bean production and acreage 

in the leading states except Colo- 
rado shows a considerable decrease. 
The official September estimate is 9.- 
101,000 bushels, compared with 11,488.- 
000 last season. The reduced planting 
was a natural sequence of the de- 
pressed condition for the bean mar- 
kets following the heavy production 
and imports of the two preceding sea- 
sons. ‘ 


No, the country is not going to 
smash unless “so-and-so” is elected. 


We shall pull through this campaign 
just as we always have done, and con- 
tinue working, and smiling and cussin’, 


The Menominee River 
Sugar Company began on 
f) Oct. 11th its annual pro- 
duction of beet sugar. 

The beet growers are 
given the advantage of 
every rise in the sugar 
market. 


re 


It's a man’s job 
to keep up with Michigan 


In the passing of a decade, almost, Michigan, by a phenomenal 
growth, has leaped from comparative industrial obscurity to a com- 
manding place among the commercial centers of the nation. 


Hand in hand with this expansion, has grown the demand for tele- 
phone service in Michigan. Some idea of the problems confronting 
the Michigan State Telephone Company as the result of this ad- 
vance in industry and population may be gained from consideration 
of these facts: 


In 1910 the state had a population of 2,810,000, served by 143,300 of 
our telephones, or one for every 19!/ persons. 


In 1920, it is estimated from the available census returns, the popu- 
lation is 3,210,000, a growth of approximately 400,000, and is served 
by 292,851 of our telephones, meaning one for each 11 persons. 


Therefore, while the population has grown 14.2 per cent, the num- 
ber of telephones has grown 104.3 per cent. The company has, in 
the face of war conditions, material and labor shortage and sky- 
rocketing costs, more than kept pace with Michigan’s growth. 


It has been necessary, in order to meet the myriad problems con- 
fronting the telephone service, for the company to make surveys 
and estimates, years in advance, of the volume and direction of 
population and industrial growth in order to intelligently build to 
meet it. All this company’s resources and efforts have been used 
to meet Michigan’s requirements, as indicated in these surveys. 


Had the 14.2 per cent increase in population been evenly distribut- 
ed the problem would have been simplified, but this growth has 
been greater at some points than at others. There have been times, 
therefore, when the surveys did not compare with requirements 
and times when the engineer’s estimates could not be met. 


But the telephone people, facing these and many other obstacles, 
carried on and are still carrying on, determined that their future 
efforts shall exceed even those of the past. 


They are anxious to have the people they serve know what they 
are doing to solve these problems and that despite all difficulties 
they are determined to make Michigan’s telephone service the best 
obtainable anywhere. 


MICHIGAN STATE TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Our Ambition—Ideal Telephone Service for Michigan 


= 


: 
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PRICES OF SUGAR AND 
SUGAR BEETS 


hee Cloverland Magazine: I 
note in the September 24th issue 
of the Bark River-Schaffer News, an 
item headed “MAY REFUSE TO 
SIGN UP CONTRACTS. PROMISED 
SLUMP IN PRICE OF SUGAR EX- 
CITES SUSPICION OF BEET GROW- 
PRS,” which appears on page 1 col- 
umn one. 


It would appear that the members 
of the Farm Bureau Association in 
their meeting at Bark River, have tak- 
en up the question of the price of 
sugar because it governs partially the 
price which the farmer shall receive 
for his beets. The fact that the re- 
cent slump in the price of sugar ex- 
cites their suspicion would lead to the 
inference that the local sugar com- 
pany—ourselves—had exerted hid- 
den-hand influence to bring about this 
slump, whereas, the facts in the case 
are that last fall when we were oper- 
ating we were notified by Attorney 
General Palmer to the effect that up- 
on investigation they had found that 
10%c was a reasonable price for gsu- 
gar, and if we sold at a higher price 
our action would be investigated, ana, 
if we were found guilty of profiteer- 
ing we would be prosecuted under 
the Lever Act. Not only were we 
notified of this limitation of price, 
but also closely watched from time 
to time to determine whether we 
were holding sugar in storage with 
a view to holding it for higher prices 


later on. 


price. 
the beet 


this 
country, and after the supply of I 
mestic beet sugar was practically ex 
hausted, then the foreign grown sy 


gar, princi 


the market and the price soared tc 


unheard o 


knows throughout the period 
January first, until we began oper 


ations in 


sugar whatever to offer, and have haq a 
no voice whatever in the pec stg 


the prices. 
is about 
again and 


furnish a supply of the — 
home grown product, there has 
a material slump, and it would ap. 


pear that 


tion has reasoned that we might haye 


something 


tion, whereas we have had no 


more to sa 
Siam. 


Since this first indication of th 


feeling of 


tion has appeared in your county, I F 


am taking 


attention to the matter. 


Sept. 28, 1920, Menominee River 
gar Company. 


The result of this action or 
the part of the Attorney General wa: 
to force us to sell all of our prodiie 
before January 1st, 1920, at a low 
This was true of nearly ale 


October, 192 


7 
( 


sugar producers in 


te 
pally from Cuba, came inte 


f heights, and every dy 


: 
} 


October, we have had no 


Now that the beet sugar 
to come into the market 


the Farm Bureau Associa 


to do with this price condi- 
y about it than the Kin 4 y 


y 


the Farm Bureau Asselin 
the liberty of calling your : 


G. W. McCORMICK, |” 
General Manager, 


When Springs Break ~ 


put on 


LEA 


No. 2000 
Regular VULCAN 
Ford Front 


$3.50 
(Enat of Rocky Mes.) iF 
gs” No, 2001 


Regular VULCAN 
Ford Rear 


$1 0:75 


(East of Rocky Mts.) 


No. 2004 
Special VULCAN 
Ford Front 
for Delivery Cars, Trucks, Taxis, ote. 


(East of Rocky Mts.) «shes 
fs No. 2005 
Special VULCAN 
ord Rear 
for Delivery Cars, Trucks, Taxis, ete 


$4 g°° ( 


East of 
Rocky Mu.) 
Ask your dealer for a VULCAN spring ~~ 
for your Ford car—our VULCAN Sige 
name plate on every one. Ras 


These springs are the expression of our 
highest ideals of careful workmanship, 
Quantity production and organized s 
diatribution enables us to put them 
in your hands at prices that are 
attractive. Ask for VULCAN 
and demand that our name 
plate be shown you. 


a yh 
‘Every TOWN: < 
Jor Every Can, 


Jenkins “Vulcan ‘Spring 


Ford Owners 
of America: 


When Your Springs Break ° 


puton SFU SAN 
The Replacement Spring 


Co. : 


Richmond, Indiana. - 


| 


VULCAN 


VULCAN has challenged 
attention. 


the world’s I 
VULCAN is fully meeting 
the demand for good 


springs—for all cars. 


Nearly Half of the World's 
Cars Are Fords 


On October 9th our V 
CAN Ford line will hi 
been laid before th 
world’s Ford owners in 
The Saturday Evening 
Post F ; 
Literary Digest 
Collier's and 
Leslie’s 
with a combined cireu 
tion of five million. 
campaign will be faithful 
ly carried on. a 
You may expect a 
tained and growing 
mand for VUL@CZ 
springs—our name pl 
on every one. 
Most good jobbers are PD 
pared to supply your VU 
CAN requirements, and 4! 
prices to yield you a mos 
agreeable profit. We @ 
vise you to show prom 
nently our VULCAN di 
play rack (FREE) 
an assorted stock, espe 
ly of these Ford numb 


al 


i | 
Morley-Murphy Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


ai 


F you want to kill co-operation, sell 
your wcol now! 

If you want to prove the strength 
of co-operation as a power to con- 
lolidate and systematize hitherto in- 
ficient marketing of wool, either wait 
or the wool to be sold or finance your 
wn marketing by borrowing. 

There are at the present time two 
rincipal methods of marketing wool. 
“he least efficient of these two meth- 
ds has been employed in handling the 
oduct and in consequence there has 
veloped over a period of years dis- 
atisfactions which have recently re- 
ulted in experiments of profound im- 
jortance. These experiments were 
*\onducted by farmers during the past 
wo years and are being continued by 
hem for the 1920 wool clip. Natural- 
y, a successful outgrowth from these 
/xperiments would upset the market- 
ng machinery which previously han- 
led the wool clip. 

That there should be opposition to 
ie change is to be expected. But in 
his particular case there is no justi- 
ication for opposition against farmers’ 
jlans to comprehensively market wool. 
‘he very fact that there is such wide- 
spread opposition is proof of the re- 
sistance which inefficient marketing 
wencies and methods put up against 
-he introduction 
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ool Men to Work Together 
and Patiently Wait 


By THEODORE MACKLIN 


Specialist, Agricultural Marketing, Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


business, constitute the problem which 
farmers can eliminate by pooling their 
wool. But just as thé private middle- 
man had to finance the buying of wool, 
when he did the marketing, so also the 
farmer must now finariée the market- 
ing of wool when he proposes to do 
the marketing himself. This _financ- 
ing the farmer can accomplish either 
by waiting for his money until the 
wool is sold or by paying interest to 
the banks and borrowing the money 
until the woo! is paid for. Will the 
farmer do one or the other of these 
two things? If he will not, he thereby 
refusés to do what he can to establish 
the most efficient kind of a wool mar- 
keting method. If the farmer fails to 
create efficient co operative wool mar- 
keting, possibly private agencies will 
systematize wool marketing. They 
can do so. But that they will seems 
unlikely if we may forecast the fu- 
ture from present competitive condi- 
tions or on the basis of past experi- 
ence, 

The sideline character of butterfat 
production in states like Kansas long 
ago resulted in efficient private butter- 
making and marketing methods, These 
efficient methods are now successfully 
being developed by farmers co-opera- 
tively in Nebraska in order to give 

farmers the prof- 


yf more efficient fs 
methods or even 
igencies. 

| To the usual 
armer wool is an 
vimost insigni- 
icant source of 
meome. Being a 
sideline issue on 
most farms, the 
varmers have had 
yut small quanti- 
jes to market. 
Chey have had to 
levote their atten- 


its of efficient 
marketing. In 
other lines farm- 
ers have followed 
efficient methods 
of marketing and 
b y co-operation 
have _ received 
competitive prices 
for products and 
in addition have 
received the prof- 
its that otherwise 
were earned by 
private middle- 


ion to other mat- 
ers SO much that $ 
t has not been 
vorth the while to 

cry improving an unsystematic and ex- 
dsensive method of marketing wool. 
|3ut at last the farmers have found a 
vay to stimulate improvement by 
their own efforts. The very failure 
pe private marketing concerns to build 
ip an inexpensive, comprehensive 
wool marketing system has obliged the 
‘armers to try to make improvements 
hhemselves. This they could attempt 
.0 do only by actually doing the mar- 
xeting themselves. In order to estab- 
ish long-needed improvements which 
nany years ago were introduced into 
fhe more important marketing meth- 
ods, farmers need2d facts. These were 
ybtained and indicated wherein the 
ld method was weak and expensive 
ind just what is needed to be done to 
sive improvement. The outstanding 
facts may be concisely stated as fol- 
ows: 

(1) It was found that wool was a 
sideline production on most farms and 
_)rought in a very small fraction of 
‘arm income as a rule. 

(2) Being a sideline output, wool 
lid not constitute a very large volume 
of business either in quantity or value 
or the single community or even 
‘ounty. 

(3) Owing to a small volume of 
wool to be marketed at a shipping 
»oint, no middleman, handling only a 
mall quantity, could afford to become 
very expert as a local woo] dealer. 
jvonsequently he rarely knew wool 
srades, had unreliable information as 
}0 the real value of wool that he han- 
jled, and therefore had to play safe 
PY. paying the minimum prices that 
|armers would accept. Besides, his 


| osts were excessive on account of the 


ties for proper handling. 
These evils, inherent in a small 


The Farm Flock 


men. There is no 
question but that 
farmers can suc- 
cessfully market 
their wool in a country-wide, compre- 
hensive and co-ordinated manner. To 
do so they, however, will have to 
finance their own operations. 

Just now there is more or less wide- 
spread unrest over wool prices and 
farmers are apparently restless about 
waiting for their money. But there is 
no justifiable reason for this. Through 
the Federal Reserve System member 
banks can and are rediscounting wool 
warehouse certificates and farmers are 
receiving a large proportion of the best 
present estimate of wood] values. 

If farmers were to sell-~their wool 
now on the basis of these compara- 
tively low prices, that would be all 
they would receive for their clip. Then 
later the price in going up would not 
benefit the growers. But if instead 
farmers put their wool in their own 
pooling warehouse, borrow on the ware- 
house certificate and wait for the wool 
to be sold t» the mills, while they may 
have to pay out a little interest, they 
will, nevertheless, receive the maxi- 
mum instead of minimum average 
prices for the clip. This is just what 
the private middlemen do. They bor- 
row on the wool warehouse certificate 
and advance this borrowed money to 
pay farmers and then wait for the 
profits to be earned in marketing. 

There is no reason why farmers 
should not borrow the money them- 
selves in’ the same manner and then, 
after paying themselves this borrowed 
money, wait for the profits that their 
co-operative middleman will make as 
surely as do the private middlemen. 

If you want to prove the strength 
of co-operation as a power to consoli- 
date and systematize hitherto ineffi- 
cient marketing of wool, either wait 
for the wool to be sold or finance 
your own marketing by borrowing. 


International 
~ Farm Machine 
Headquarters 


ODAY the country roads lead from millions 
dhe farm homes to the establishments of the 
International Dealers—and back again to the 
fields. 
matchless service policy form a triple foundation 


Quality machines, fair dealing, and a 


that has made the store of the International 
Dealer an essential institution in any community. 
Choose your farm equipment there — and 
standardize your machines as you would your 
This 


Then you may 


cattle, hogs, and poultry. is the safe 
course, with many benefits. 
take quality and efficiency for granted and rely 
on your dealer and on us for service and help 
The Inter- 


national Dealer will help you stock your farm 


at any time, in any emergency. 


with thoroughbred machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


F AMERICA 
E USA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO 


Branch Houses: 
GRAND RAPIDS, SAGINAW, DETROIT, Michigan 
GREEN BAY, EAU CLAIRE, Wisconsin 
ST. CLOUD, Minnesota 
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Keep the Facts. 
hae you 


For three centuries; ‘Old Faithful” HEMLOCK ~- 


hasbeena leading wood forall farm uses. Hemlock barnsand 
houses our great-prandfathers built are still in daily use. 


Such a record is not made without good rea- 
sons, and these good reasons may as well be working in 
your interest. 


We will giadly supply you free with any of the 
“Old Faithful’ building books below. Coupon in each book 
good for FREE, FULL-SIZE, WORKING plans at your 
lumber dealer’s. Send his name please. 

No. 1—Town Houses No. 5—Ford Garages 
No. 2—Farm Houses No, 6—Corncribs and 


No. 3—Special Barns Granaries No. 8—Outbuildings 
No. RE ORT Sig No. 9—Homemade Silos 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 


(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) Offices 312 F. R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 


We spread the good news about ‘‘Old Faith- in) ul’ HEMLOCK but 
we do not sell it. Get it from your LOCAL (4 \JULUMBER DEALER, 


No. 7—Hog and Poultry 


ouses 


‘ 1 Yug 


300 years on American 


y ig A 
Taras 


DOCK 
COAL 


CENTRAL WEST COAL CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


There is room for 100,- 
MORE FARMERS av ter termerson the 
————— cut-over lands tributary 
to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 
Minnesota. 
Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 
churches and neighbors. Lands which can be bought at a price that will 


fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 
man of means. Write for information, 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 
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MORE ABOUT SHODDY 


Secretary National Sheep and Wool Bureau of America 


By HOWARD E. GREENE : 


ALF a billion pounds of shod- 
dy were thrown on the 
American clothing market in 


1919, while 1,000,000,000 
pounds of unmanutactured, virgin 
wool were accumulating in the store- 
houses. Shoddy is made of woolen 
rags, re-spun perhaps as often as 
eight times. It is woven with a small 
percentage offvirgin wool to stick the 
broken fibres together. Of the 620,- 
000,000 yards of “al wool” cloth pro- 
duced by the nation’s mills, the 
amount of shoddy used would have 
produced 380,000,000 yards, if straight 
shoddy cloth had been turned out. 
Mixed with a little new wool, it en- 
tered into the composition of a vastly 
greater yardage. In the same period, 
the amount of new wool used would 
have produced 240,000,000 yards of 
virgin wool cloth, if it had not been 
adulterated with shoddy. 


These statistics were made public 
by the National Sheep and Wool Bu- 
reau of America, which is organizing 
the sheep, farm and business inter- 
ests of the country behind the French- 
Capper “Truth in Fabric bill.” This 
bill was left in the hands of the In- 
terstate Commerce Committees of 
both Houses ‘of Congress at adjourn- 
ment. It is designed to compel manu- 
facturers to stamp their cloth with the 
percentages of virgin wool and of 
shoddy it contains. 

Last year, as never before, the shod- 
dy interests succeeded in foisting 
their goods on the public. Only 600,- 
000,000 pounds of wool in its natural 
state, or 300,000,000 pounds of cleaned 
wool, were converted into cloth. Most 
of this amount was mixed with shod- 
dy to make it stick together. If the 
entire 300,000,000 pounds had been 
made into pure virgin wool cloth, it 
would have provided only 240,000,000 
yards, as against the 380,000,000 yards 
of shoddy goods. 

It would have taken 1,550,000,000 
pounds of virgin wool to have made 
the entire 620,000,000 yards of “all 
wool” cloth turned out by our mills. 
But the entire amount need not have 
been made of virgin wool. There 
should have been virgin wool cloth 
for those who could afford it and 
shoddy for thinner purses. That 
would have provided for fair competi- 
tion between virgin wool cloth and 
shoddy and for a fair range of prices. 
Instead, through the lack of stamping, 
shoddies were sold as “all wool” and 
the public, accepting ‘‘all wool” to 
mean virgin wool, was denied the 
right of choice and the benefit of a 
range of prices. 

Today, the stores are filled with 
shoddy clothing and _ 1,000,000,000 


Solving Rural Church Problems 


HAT the rural church of Michigan 

must undergo broad _ readjust- 

ment in order to fit itself for lead- 
ership of the new economic and social 
life of the country districts was the 
dominant thought in the minds of 
more than 150 ministers of the state 
who attended the two weeks’ rural con- 
ference at the Michigan Agricultural 
College from July 6 to 16. 

Facing the problems of the church 
squarely, speakers of national reputa- 
tion all hammered on the need for 
general readjustment of the standar 
of rural ministers, and showed that in 
this readjustment would come added 
power and leadership. By keeping 
apace with the changes in standards 
of living the rural pastor will be able 
to solve many of his vexing ‘problems. 
Automobiles, “movies,” good clothes 
aud other modern advantages must 
all be recognized as perfectly legiti- 
mate “wants” for the members of any 
congregation. Conditions demand a 
new and higher type of rural life, and 
the ministers must take the lead in 
building this. 

The conference was a co-operative, 
interdenominational one, Methodist, 
Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, 
‘ 


October, 1» 


. 


{ 
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pounds of virgin wool fill the 
houses. The shoddy interests by 
become so thoroughly intreney 
through the right of their prod cl 
masquerade as “new wool” under \ 
popular term, “all wool,” that ti 
have been able to create in their ¢ 
interest an artificial over-supply }f 
virgin wool. F f 
“In spite of this 1,000,000,000 pouls 
in the storehouses, the world produ 
a third less wool annually than} 
needs and the demand for new wy 
is as great as ever. The shoddy r 
ufacturers have simply thrown thi 
selves between the public with its 
mand for virgin wool and the sg! 
men with their supply. 
As a result, the wool growers 
being forced into insolvency. To 
those of the West from imme 
ruin, the Federal Reserve Board 
authorized the San Francisco 
Reserve bank to advance mone 
help them carry their unsold- 
However, this aid affords only 
porary relief. The farmers and 
men must have permanent relie 
the unfair competition of rag-pic 
That 1,000,000,000 pounds of un 
ufactured, virgin wool in the 
houses, kept from the public y 
wants and needs it by the legal 
of manufacturers to use uniden 
shoddy in their ‘all wool” 
threatens the annihilation of the 
and wool industry. It is to the in 
est of every voter to get behind t) 
French-Capper “Truth in Fabric” t 
and see that it is enacted into 1 
the next session of Congress. 
tween enlightened public opinio 
the “Truth in Fabric iaw,” the 
growers may be able to recover s¢ , 
of this spring’s losses at next sprin 
clip. ze 
While loaning the sheep men mon 
to withstand the rag-pickers’ compe; 
tion, the United States Government} 
doing more than any other sir 
agency to swell the rag-picke 
come. In the supplement to “ 
merce Reports,” issued April 20 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do 
Commerce, of the Department of Co: 
merce, reports under the captic 
“Army Garments Salvaged:” os 
“The number of garments rece 
at Dewsbury (Great Britain), 
week is about 200,000 and the esti 
ed total since the depot was e 
lished is no less than 150,000,0 al 
weighing about 44,0v0 tons. * * 4 
Those that are too dilapidated for fu 
ther wear are classified, blended aj 
sold as woolen rags to shoddy al 
cloth manifacturers to be pulled 
fibre and re-mude into cloth, prin 
pally for the civil wun trade.” 


ote 


Disciple, Evangelical, Episcopal 1 
Reformed churches all being repr. 
sented. This co-operative plan ma( 
possible the building of a very stro 
program, with the leading men | 
each denomination among the spea| 
ers. ~ 
Everything from community gam 
to English literature, economics, ar 
purely church matters found a I 
in the conference, which becam 
tically a ministers’ school. Le 
speakers included Dr. Warren H. 
son, church and country life wo 
New York City; Prof. C. H. Moehl 
of Rochester University; Dr. E. 
Ross, professor of sociology, Un 
sity of Wisconsin; Dr. W. W. 
of Albion, Mich., and more than ti 
ty others. ‘ 
Request that the conference be n 
@ permanent, yearly institution, 
contained in resolutions passed by 
assembled pastors. f 
“This conference is one of the 
church gatherings of its kind in 
country,” said Dr. Diehl, ‘and no NV 
igan rural church can afford to Ie 
pastor miss the stimulating and 
cational work of the annual ga 
ing.” 


ANUFACTURERS, wholesal- 
know about the efficiency of 
their mediums of advertis- 

z.ch the best regions for sales of their 

yoducts with reference to the charac- 
th which they are considered in the 
if of their circulation. 

jihed in the interests of farmers. Its 

rssion is to encourage better methods 
¢ crop and live stock production, to 
qdinery that has proved meritorious 
‘d economical, to broaden the tilled 
jad, and perform all functions within 
3 scope of publicity that will make 

-} this work the agricultural publica- 

jm that is really carrying on this 

¢ricultural colleges, their extension 

‘{rvice and the county agents who 

'd branch experiment stations right 
wn to the door of the farmer. 

¢e not known generally in the busi- 

yss world, because it is shrouded in 

sf, content to go along in a quiet way, 

)rking hand in hand with the tiller 

ir that a hungry industrial world 

jay be fed and all business stabilized 

A middle western manufacturer who 

anted to know a little bit more about 
jg, and whether the farmers really 

-frive much help from it, recently 

(itor in the Department of Agricul- 

he Journalism, Wisconsin College of 

_/ns’ reply: 

y Dear Sir: 

luch help from the average farm pa- 
rT,” would be our answer to the 
‘Even casual observation will show 
‘at the farmer reads farm papers, 
‘isconsin indicate that a large num- 
sr of farmers subscribe to, read, and 
The extent to which the farmers of 
e country appreciate the contents of 
e large number of inquiries which 
mstantly are being received by the 
.e farm press has actually had upon 
‘rm practices and _ agricultural 
Through co-operation with various 
sricultural agencies such as the ex- 
ding educational work which is of 
emendous value to the farmers, At 


ers and jobbers want to 
i. ist what classes of publications 
+ of such publications and the regard 
[he farm press is, of course, pub- 
¢mulate the use of labor-saving ma- 
seage, to induce settlement of idle 
$m life better and more profitable. 
jlendid work co-operates with the 
qrry the work of the state college 
‘These functions of the farm press 
}dest obscurity like the farmer him- 
(the soil to increase production in or- 
this basis of all industry. 
je farm press, what it is actually do- 
‘ked this question of A. W. Hopkins, 
zriculture. Foilowing is Mr. Hop- 
“The farmer can and does derive 
iestion in your letter of July 8. 
it surveys which have been made in 
llow one or more farm papers. 
‘e farm papers is shown not only by 
litors, but also by the influence which 
ought. 
priment stations, the farm press is 
e present time the better sire cam- 


(NERS of wool held in storage 
need not fear losses resulting 
‘Om moth attack before next spring 
| there is no evidence of moth injury 
h, the present time, according to sci- 
_jitists of the United States Depart- 
iK:) of Agriculture. 

Even if a slight evidence of moth 
\opears at this time, it is improbable 
fat the moths will multiply fast 
pouen to cause appreciable injury be- 
we the coming cold weather. It re- 

28 about two months for the de- 
ment of one generation of the 
, even during the warmest sum- 
eather, and this period will be 
erably lengthened on the» ap- 
| of cold weather. The moth 
no damage at temperatures lower 
) degrees F'., for at these tem- 
‘es it remains (dormant. 
le southern states, wool is held 
years without giving the slight- 
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AT. DOES THE FARM 
PRESS DO? 


paign, the tuberculosis clean-up, the 
cow-testing work, the pure-bred grain 
drive, the county agent movement, 
farmers’ organization programs, le- 
gumes for feed and fertility plans, 
boys’ and girls’ club work, better rural 
schools and churches appeals, plant 
and animal disease prevention, and 
many other desirable programs are re- 
ceiving consistent stimulation from the 
farm press. 

We need hardly point out to you 
Wisconsin’s supremacy, for example, in 
various lines of agricultural endeavor, 
but I do wish to suggest that this prog- 
ress is due to the teamwork of the 
various forces interested in its agri- 
cultural development. One of the most 
helpful and powerful of these co-oper- 
ating agencies has been the press. Wis- 
consin owes much to her farm papers, 
and also to her weekly and daily pub- 
lications. Possibly you received the 
special bulletin sent out last Decem- 
ber, from the Washington headquarters 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, in which the 
following statement was made by a 
committee of which A. W. Douglas. of 
St. Louis, was the chairman: “A good 
many states have become fired with an 
ambition to rival Wisconsin with her 
annual production of over $200,000,000 
dairy products, in her case not be- 
cause of any special advantages of soil 
and climate, but only of much gray- 
matter intelligently applied.” 

As typical of the manner in which 
farmers of this state have accepted 
scientific help offered by their experi- 
ment station through its publications 
and through the farm press of the 
state, let me cite the case of Wisccn- 
sin’s hemp industry. No hemp was 
grown in the state until the investiga- 
tors proved a few years ago that the 
plant could be used successfully in 
eradicating certain weeds, that ma- 


-chinery could be made for harvesting 


and handling the fibre, and that the 
crop could be profitably grown. To- 
day Wisconsin produces more hemp 
than any other state in the country. 

Most of our farm papers are Cer- 
tainly doing real good work and merit 
support. 

Despite the inadequacy of a brief 
letter on this point, I hope that you 
may recognize the close relation be- 
tween the progress of the American 
farmer and the forces, such as the 
farm press, which are vitally interest- 
ed in his progress. The successful 
farm papers of the country are suc- 
cessful because they are rendering a 
service to their readers and to pro- 
gressive and practical farming inter- 
ests of the country. 

You will feel free, we hope, to call 
on us for any assistance we can give 
you. 

Yours very truly, 
Signed A. W. HopxIns, 
Editor. 


oth Injury to Stored Wool Improbable 


est consideration to the moth. There- 
fore, wool held in a cold climate would 
be in much less danger. Cases have 
been reported to the department in 
which wool that had been held fifteen 
years showed no trace of moth. 

Every precaution should be taken in 
storing if the wool is to be held for 
any length of time. It is suggested 
that a raised platform be built, that 
will permit a free circulation of air 
under the stacks and that will prevent 
dampness which is a source of danger 
from moth infection. 

If owners will send samples of their 
wool, the department will be very glad 
to examine them and report immedi- 
ately regarding the condition of the 
wool from the moth standpoint. Sam- 
ples of wool sent to the department 
for this purpose should be addressed: 
“Chief, Bureau of Markets, Wool Divi- 
sion,” and marked plainly, “For ex- 
amination for moth infestation.” 


NORTHERN HARDWARE 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Our Cloverland warehouses are so situated 
that we are able to make prompt deliveries 
on all kinds of General Hardware and Mill 
Supplies. 


Car Wire 
Logging Tools 
Roofing, Smooth Surface or Slate 
Steel Bars 
Chain 
Wire Rope 
Pipe and Fittings 
Pumps 
Hoists 
Block Tackle 
Dynamite 
Blasting Caps 
Blasting Fuse 
Blasting Wire 
Belting 
Barn Door Fixtures 
Stalls and Stanchions 
Litter Carriers 
Galvanized Sheets 
Wire Stretchers and General Hardware 
Automobile Accessories 


We don’t want to sell you anything unless 


we have what you want and what you need. 
We believe our stock will cover your re- 
quirements. 


Write for Prices 


Long Distance Telephone 400 


MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 


Menominee Saw Co. 


Michigan 


Menominee 
) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAW 


Fully Warranted 


GANG 
MITRE 
GR OOVING 
CROSS CUT 
DRAG 
MILLING 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
EDGER 
CONCAVED 
LATH 
SIDING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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ing ships. 


The 


Summer Resort 


of America 


a 


Ohe art work of nature, Indian legend, and panoramic scenes 
that have made history in time of war and in time of peace all 
blend in harmonious welcome to tourists entering Cloverland 
through the southeast gateway, or bid adieu to the traveler 
after a sojourn at the wonderful Mackinac Island. 


The island is justly famed for its scenery. The heights 
command views of sea and shore, ever changing with the vary- 
ing lights and shades of the hours and the movements of pass~ 
Well kept roads — thirty miles of them—lead in 
various directions from the village, through the woods, amid 
curious rock formations, now along the edge of the bluff with 
vistas of the lake, and again to some open outlook, whence the 
Panorama is bounded only by the limitations of vision. 


There 


are glens and ravines innumerable; open spaces which were 
the ancient gardens of the Indians; and delectable parks, whose 
clumps of shrubs and trees are so effectively arranged that one 
at first thought credits the artistic effect to the skill of the land- 
scape artist rather than to the caprice of nature. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


GRAND WHOLE GOMrPA NY 


MACKINAC ISLAND,: MICH. 


LOGAN BALLARD, President 


‘ 
CHARLES A. HOLDEN, General Manager 


Mackinac Island 


| 
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HROUGHOUT the United States 

drainage projects are being neg- 

lected because of the scarcity of 
labor willing to dig ditches and the 
high wages demanded by the few 
available for such work. 

It is recognized that new methods, 
requiring less labor, are urgently 
needed. With a view of familiarizing 
them with a new method that has be- 
come quite common in many sections, 
a demonstration of ditching with dy- 
namite was arranged for the benefit 
of the 3,000 people attending the Sec- 
ond Annual Cloverland Roundup at 
Chatham, Mich., in August. 

Both the “propagated” and electric 
methods were shown them. The for- 
| mer is practicable in saturated soil; 
the latter must be employed in dry 
soils. 

The first test was of a propagated 
ditch shot. Holes were put down in 
the wet ground eighteen inches apart 
and eighteen inches deep. Each hole 
was loaded with one-third of a pound 
of 60 per cent straight N. G. dyna- 
mite. The middle hole in the row 
contained a detonator—cap ‘and fuse. 
Firing this central charge set off the 
other charged holes down the line 
both ways from the center. This is 
the shock or “propagated” method. 

It resulted in a ditch five feet wide 
at the top and three feet deep. It 
was uniformly V shaped. This ditch 
cost for explosives less than 7 cents 
per running foot. Labor cost was 
very small as work of this kind can 
be done by one man. Putting down 


a pointed steel bar and loading is 
quickly and easily done and a great 
deal of ground-can be covered in a 
few hours’ time. 

The electric shot was merely a pro- 
longation of the propagated ditch. 
For the electric, the cheapest grade 
of dynamite—20 per cent ammonia— 
was used. The holes were spaced the 
same and the same depth as before, 


line is 


| 
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x Cheaper Ditching with Less Labor 


bore holes in soft, wet ground with - 


ED CROWN Gast 


cially for automobiles. 
It will deliver all the 
power your engine 1s 
capable of developing. 
It starts quickly, it acce 
erates smoothly, it will 
run your car at the least 
| COSt per mile, andi 
easily procurable every 
where you go. | 

Standard Oil Company, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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but each was loaded with a } 
pound of dynamite and each hole 
tained an electric blasting cap 
well as the stick of dynamite, 
charges were connected up in g¢ 
by means of the cap wires and fj 
with a blasting machine. ‘ 
This ditch was about the same 
as the other, but was not cleane 
quite as well and was rather 
U shaped. I 
In spite of using cheaper dynsg 
this method cost, for explosives, 
18 cents per running foot, be 
while the dynamite cost only ¢ 
8 cents per foot, the use of an 
tric blasting cap, costing 7 cents ¢ 
foot and a half increased the tof 
figure stated. However, it mu 
remembered that the propa; 
method will work only in wet, h 
soil, in fairly warm weather. In 
experiments either method was 
tical, but for dry soil, the electr 
method must be used even if the 
is higher. 
Nevertheless, either method 5 
the labor problem. Both experir 
were very successful and there 
3,000 people in the Upper Peni 
of Michigan who now know ho 
get a ditch when they need it, ever 
they can’t hire more than one m. 
do the work. 


SHEEP ARE VALUABLE 
Sheep on every farm is a paying 
vestment, even though buyers ar 
fering a third of the price pai 
wool last year. The sheep have 
a valuafle job of clearing on 4 
proved farms, the price of muttor 
lambs is getting back to where 
longs, and the wool pools will re 
lish the price of wool if the far 
don’t get excited and take their 
out. 


3 
Try camouflaging your cows 
hunting season. / 
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HERE is no section in the State 
of Minnesota and probably no sec- 
| tion of its area in the Northwest, 
Hee there is such a great variety of 
, as is found in Northern Minne- 
_ The varieties, though numerous, 
yt the only peculiar thing, but the 
nerous varieties found in small 
4s. In almost any county of North- 
Minnesota, with the possible ex- 
fon of the prairie counties of the 
shwestern part of that section, one 
find in each county alone several 
foties of soil and each of the same 
ety may appear several times in 
same county. The soil found 
Jre maple usually grow, invariably 
on a heavy blue clay subsoil and 
: 


surface covered with a black loam 
7 from 6 inches to 18 inches in 
ch and usually on top of this black 
a may be found several inches of 
‘clay leaf mold, this, of course, ap- 
cing only upon the raw land. Soil 
Fhis character, will, it may be truth- 
uy said, wear forever and the only 
mvback is that it is somewhat too 
evy for diversified farming, but for 
1 ving tame hay and small grains, it 
snot be beaten. 

nother feature favorable to maple 
( is that it never requires drainage, 


ithe maple grow only on well 
jined land. The surface is usually 
(ing and frequently “pot holes” are 
(nd on this land. For all-around 
iming in Northern Minnesota, I am 
jthe opinion, that mixed hard and 
«Swood timber land is the most fav- 
ve as there is usually just enough 
uy to make it compact and durable 
| sufficient sand so that when the 
» are worked together, it forms a 
jendid soil for diversified farming. 
[2 prevailing timber found on such 
id is poplar, birch, alder, basswood, 
qarack, cedar, balsam, iron wood, 
1, oak, maple and scattering pine. 
[2 fact that the pine is found on 
lse lands, is an indication that there 
‘considerable warmth in the soil. 
2 contour of these lands varies a 
‘at deal, but for the most part, it is 
(te level land and just enough roll- 
1 for good drainage. On some 
ts of these lands, stone is found, 
ile other tracts are frequently free 
m this nuisance, however, the stone 
din reasonable quantity is consid- 
id by many soil experts, as favor- 
‘e to the land, indicating warmth of 
/ soil, which is very favorable to 
ming, especially in the northern 
nate. 

‘he soil where white pine grows is 
newhat lighter than the mixed hard 
| softwood timber soil, as there is 
re sand found in this character of 
|. but splendid crops can be pro- 
ed on these lands, because of the 
mth afforded by the sand which 
ckens the growth of all crops. 
ese lands are usually very well 
“ined and are suitable for corn, and 
kinds of root crops. 

Yorway vine soil is most successful- 
died in connection with the 
‘cow and sheep. Nearly all of 


A Patrick-Duluth Sheep Club Boy with His Land Clearers 
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Northern Minnesota Soils 
a By FRED D. SHERMAN 


Norway pine soil in Northern Minne- 
sota will grow clover, though some 
have experienced difficulty in getting 
it to catch the first year, but when 
once one gets Norway pine soil into 
pasture with a herd of dairy cows or 
sheep, this land worked in sensible ro- 
tation, is of value to the farmer. It is 
lighter than the white pine soil, but as 
I have stated before, with proper han- 
dling and assisted by the dairy cow or 
a band of sheep, it can be brought to 
a high state of fertility. 

The lands where jackpine grows, are 
the lightest to be found anywhere in 
Northern Minnesota, and by many it 
is considered almost worthless, yet I 
have seen jackpine soil converted into 
productive lands, but this is brought 
about only after the soil has been 
carefully treated. If one doubts the 
possibility of ever making jackpine 
soil productive, I would advise him to 
visit the Bemidji Agricultural School 
plot just west of the city of Bemidji; 
there one will be able to see where a 
field of ten acres has been hewed from 
a jackpine forest and they will see on 
this field practically all crops grown 
in Minnesota in a thriving condition. 
Farmers who have resided in North- 
ern Minnesota for years and have 
more or less to do with jackpine soil, 
will testify that many of them have 


been successful in bringing this soil 
into a productive state. 

Swamp land soils are the most pro- 
ductive of any found in Northern Min- 
nesota, as most of the swamp land soil 
is black muck of various depths. In 
other places we find swamp land soils 
where considerable peat is mixed with 
the muck, but all of this land is very 
fertile. All swamp land, of course, re- 
quires drainage and it has been the 
experience of those who have re- 
claimed these lands, that before they 
reach a highly productive state, it re- 
quires at least two years of tilling 
after the land has been reclaimed, to 
allow them to dry out sufficently and 
warm up, so that crops will thrive, but 
when this stage is reached, no one 
need fear the ability of swamp land 
soils to produce any crops grown in 
the state. Celery and head-lettuce is 
being successfully grown on swamp 
lend soils, while in fact all crops do 
splendidly on these reclaimed lands. 

I believe that practically every acre 
of land in the timber region of North- 
eastern Minnesota, with the possible 
exception of the very light jackpine 
soil, can be made into splendid pas- 
ture land for sheep and cattle, particu- 
larly the former. I believe that cattle 
grazing for the present, could best be 
conducted in the more open country 
of Northwestern Minnesota, where 
there are less flies and mosquitos to 
annoy the stock and sheep; they 
should first be run, for a few years, 
in the timber and brush land in the 
northeastern part, for sheep are prac- 
tically immune from these pests. Af- 
ter sheep have been pastured for a 
few years on this cut-over timber 
lands, the underbrush will disappear, 
together with a great majority of the 
flies and mosquitos. 


WISCONSIN LEADS 
PRODUCTION 


IN CHEESE 


The Premier Overcoat 
‘of America 
A COAT that every man needs 


in his wardrobe..Once worn, 
we are certain no other coat 


“will quite take the place of this. 


Patrick Product. 


The fashionable lines, the excellent tailoring, 
of Patrick Greatcoats, are as distinctive as 
the famous north country cloth of which 
they are made. 

There is no other cloth just like Patrick 


cloth. Itis essentially a north country fab- 
ric, made from the thick lon}-fibre wool 


of “sheep that thrive in the snow.” 


The Patrick label, whether on Greatcoat, 
Mackinaw, Blanket, Robe, Sweater, Cap 
or Stockin means that it is made of pure 
long-fibre wool from northern sheep. 


‘Two books: Our new catalo% contains many 
styles for men, women and children—and 
true-to-life Patrick colors. “Bigger Than, 
Weather,” by Elbert Hubbard. Bothare free, 


Ask your dealer for Patrick Products. If he does not 
carry them, we will gladly direct you to one who does. 


‘PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
-No. 1 Avenue A Duluth, Minnesota 


in the Sno 


257@52,275 pounds. New York 


production of these types amounted to 


HE importance of. Wisconsin as a 

cheese producing state is empha- 
sized by figures compiled from reports 
made by factories to the Bureau of 
Markets. During 1919, Wisconsin led 
all other states in the production of 
American types of cheese, also Swiss, 
Brick, and Munster cheese. The total 


Ohio were former leading in the pro- 
duction of Limburger cheese. Ohio 
was second in the production of Swiss 
cheese. 

With all things equal, why does one 
man clear five acres in one season, and 
another only one acre? 


MORE MILK 
MORE BUTTER 


MAKE US PROV-E 


| a 


R. 1, Wrenshall, Minn., Aprll 28, 1919. 
The J. L. Ross Co., 
Superior, Wisconsin, 
Gentlemen: 
| 


| had about decided last fall not to feed any mill feed during 
the winter on account of the high price and results from feeding 
during previous winters. Finally, | decided to give your No, 11 
dairy feed a trial. |! began to feed it Dec. 16, 1918, and before 
Jan. 1st | found the increase in milk was paying for the dairy 
feed, and am satisfied we received the results you claimed for it. 
Not only that the cows have given a splendid flow of milk all 
winter and now are going onto grass In fine shape. Many who 
have seen the herd have complimented me on the condition of 
them and ask what | have been feeding, and all I can tell them 
is hay, bagas, ard No. 11 dairy feed. 1! have recommended It to 
all my neighbors who had not heard of it. 


Yours truly, 
JEROME'B. GILBERT. 


Ask your dealer. If you prefer, write us direct for prices 


and some further dollar-and-sense facts. 


SAVE FREIGHT SAVE TIME SAVE MONEY 


THE J. L. ROSS COMPANY 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


Made In Greater Cloverland 


“SHEEPMANAGEMENT” 


By Prof. Frank Kleinheinz 


The Noted Sheep Judge and Expert of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Madison 


ROF. Klein- Coliege. He is 
‘heinz has one of the best 
had thirty years recognized auth- 


orities on sheep 
in the United 
States and en- 
joys a splendid 


practical experi- 
ence in handling 
breeding, feed- 
ing and judging 


sheep. He has reputation 
judged sheep at abroad. 

the Internation- 

al Live Stock 

expositionat Hisseten: 
Chicago, many “Tey eee of 


state fairs and 
numerous coun- 
ty and district 
exhibitions. For 
thirty years he 


320 pages, illus- 
trated with 100 
fine plates on— 


has had charge Sheep 

of the sheep di- 

vision of the Management 
Animal Hus- Breeds and 
bandry Depart- , ‘ 

ment of Wiscon- Judging 
sin Agricultural Price $1.60 


This is a book any farmer now raising sheep, or any 
farmer contemplating sheep raising SHOULD have. 
t ‘ 


ADDRESS: 
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Junior Live 


“TN PROMOTING this show, Wiscon- 
sin stockmen are putting into the 
hands of the boys and girls of the 

state problems for solution that chal- 
lenge their ability and add untold re- 
sources to their training and skill,” 
said Walter L. Houser, president of 
the Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association, in speaking of the high- 
ly educational value of the Junior Live 
Stock Exposition which is to be held 
at Madison, Oct. 18, 1920. “This is 
the way we interest the youth and 
show them that agriculture—animal 
husbandry and all expressions of the 
soil—is an occupation that dignifies 
those who follow it.” 

Mr. Houser and the other members 
of the committee in charge of the ex- 
position are putting forth every effort 
to make the coming show a record 
breaker, not only of well fitted calves, 
pigs, lambs and colts, but also a show 
of boys and girls who have studied 
and trained incessantly to know how 
to fit and show these animals and who 
are receiving from the. experience 
great educational value and inspira- 
tion. 

A number of innovations in the line 
of recreation and entertainment for 
the exhibitors have been added to the 
program this year. Prof. George C. 
Humphrey, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, reports that a daily 
conference for singing, business and 
announcements will be held every 
morning at 8:30 and that every ex- 
hibitor will be called upon to attend 
these gatherings regularly. In the 
program of these meetings will be in- 
cluded short talks by veteran Wiszon- 
sin stockmen. In the afternoon, after 
the judging has been concluded, trips 
will be made through Wisconsin’s 
magnificent capitol, the university 
buildings and’ grounds, the United 
States forest products laboratory and 
to old historic Camp Randall, where 
the ’varsity football teams will be in 
practice. These trips will afford’ an 
opportunity for the young people to 
see what is regarded as America’s 
most beautiful and very best public 
building, to view the physical plant of 
one of America’s greatest common- 
wealth institutions, to learn of the 
work of the United States government 
in the preservation and utilization of 
wood and to see close hand, Coaches 
Richards and Jones, with their squads 
of pigskin warriors. The schedule of 
the evening programs will include 
movies of the various breeds, a stock 


Most Stock Conditioners Have Little 
No Value as Food or Otherwise 


VERY intelligent stockman aims to 

care for his animals so that they 
will keep healthy and make the most 
rapid and profitable gains. This has 
resulted in a search for and use of 
“conditioners,” ‘renovators,” “tonics,” 
“regulators,” “correctors,” and “worm 
killers.” Manufacturers have been 
quick to supply this demand and have 
widely advertised their particular 
brands. 

“Tf one relies upon the claims made 
by unscrupulous manufacturers, he 
would have no difficulty in finding a 
panacea or remedy for nearly all dis- 
eases,” declares Dr. F. B. Hadley, of 
the veterinary science department of 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
“For example, one much advertised 
preparation is advised to be used for 
indigestion, bloat, depraved appetite, 
impaction, intermal parasitism, udder 
troubles, scours, and various other dis- 
eases. As a matter of fact few if any 
of these concoctions possess the vir- 
tues claimed for them! 


“Since these products are expensive, 
have no food value, and have little if 
any medicinal value, it is certain that 
the results from their use do not war- 
rant their purchase at any price,” says 
Dr. Hadley. . “Although attention has 
been called to these facts many times, 
farmers continue to buy stock condi- 
tioners at profiteers’ prices. Almost 
every community will be visited this 


i 


‘summer by an agent who has 


/ Octobe 


Stock Show 


sale, as well as fitting demonstré 
and a big get-to-gether banquet, 


The committee in charge of yf 
and boarding is trying to work 
plan which will provide feed and 
ters for the boys right on the y 
sity grounds. Tents that will ae 
modate twenty-five to thirty boy 
a leader will very likely be pro 
at a very nominal rate per bo; 
large mess tent in which all the 
and girls can be fed at one time 
in short order, is also included i 
plans of the management. 


The judges for the show have 
chosen and are expecting some 
difficult work in placing many 0 
classes as the competition pro 
to be very keen. Dean J. H. Sk 
has been asked to distribute ay 
among the baby beef exhibits; Gi 
C. Humphrey, of the university, 
assign the ribbons among the 
calf displays; J. G. Fuller, also o 
university staff, has been aske 
judge. the pigs, and the lambs 
colts will be sifted and the win 
picked by Frank Kleinheinz 
George Hutton, respectively. 
beeves will be sold at-public aw 
on Thursday night, and the buyer 
count on gaining possession of | 
very excellent specimens of the 
ous breeds. 


More than 3800 boys and girls 
entered a total of nearly 650 ca 
lambs, pigs and colts. The exhib 
hail from seventy-five towns in 
ty-eight different counties. App 
mately eighty-five baby beeves 
been entered, 230 dairy calves, s 
ty lambs, 200 pigs and ten colts 
the arrays of well fitted exhibit 
the county and state fairs are an 
cation, the show rings in the J 
Live Stock Exposition will be 
filled with animals in prime cond 
and every one the pride of g 
youthful, but coming exhibitor, — 


“Tt will be a show of extraordii 
merit and will rank high among 
major events of the year in the 
stock world,” says Andrew W. | 
kins, Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Stock Breeders’ Association. Vis 
from all parts of the state have 
ready signified their intention o} 
tending and it is the wish of the 
mittee that every one intereste 
junior live stoek and junior stockn 
and stockwemen will feel that 
are cordialy invited to view the 
hit és. q 


of this nature for sale. 


“Chemical analysis of several d 
ent brands showed them to be 
posed largely of these ingredie 
common salt, baking soda, Glau 
salts, copperas, charcoal, sul 
ground barks, screenings, and a { 
amount of powdered drugs. Thesi 
all relatively cheap substances, ye 
for many times their cost when m 
and attractively labeled.” 


For those who wish to prepar 
home a bowel corrective and ¥ 
preventive for farm animals, Dr. ] 
ley suggests .this formula: com 
salt 280 parts, dried iron sulphate 
verized) 16 parts, powdered ? 
charcoal 12 parts, flowers of sul 
8 parts. These materials shoul 
thoroughly ground together and pl 
in a covered box accessible to the 
mals at all times. Care must bet 
to see that the contents of the bo 
not become wet with rain, as f 
ture tends to reduce the value. 


EE eee ———————————————eeeEee 


Now that the automobile orgy si 
to be about over perhaps more | 
will be available for the farms 
year. <t al 


Potatoes may have lots of eyes 
they ‘can’t see where the market i 
ing. Say 


‘ober, 1920 


mself and was making known his 
sion. 

Fortunately for Mitchell, English- 
en are not without a sense of hu- 
or. The announcement that this 
yung man had come all the way from 
icago, Illinois, U. S. A., to bid on 
e Krugersdorpf work struck Mr. 
sebleby as amusing. Not only was 
e idea in itself laughable, but also 
e fact that a mere beardless youth 
ould venture to figure on a contract 
' such gigantic proportions quite 
mvulsed the Director General, and 
consequence he smiled. Then fear- 
g that his dignity had been jeop- 
‘dized, he announced politely but 
fey that the proposition was ab- 
ird, and that he had no time to dis- 

iss it. 

“Tye come for that job, and I’m go- 
g to take it back with me,” Mitchell 
verred, with equal firmness. “I know 
ore about this class of work than 
y salesman ycu have over here, and 
n going to build you the finest clus- 
Tr of cyanide tanks you ever saw.’ 


“May I ask where you obtained this 
mmprehensive knowledge of tank 
mstruction?” Mr. Peebleby inquired, 
ith some curiosity. 
“Sure! ” Mitchell ran through a list 
_ jobs with which the Director Gen- 
al could not have been unfamiliar. 
e mentioned work that caused that 
¢ntleman to regard him more re- 
vectfully. For a time questions and 
iswers shot back and forth between 
em. 
| tell you, that is my line,” Mit- 
tell declared, at length. “I’ll read 
ty blueprints you can offer. I'll an- 
ver any queries you can formulate. 
n the accredited representative of 
big concern, and I’m entitled to a 
lance to figure, at least. That cour- 
sy is due me.” 
ei dare say it is,” the other reluct- 
\tly agreed. “I’m very busy, but if 
fat is the quickest’ way to end the 
scussion Tll give you the prints. I 
‘sure you, nevertheless, it is an ut- 
Tr waste of your time and mine.” He 
ished a button and five minutes lat- 
a clerk staggered back into the 
jom with an armful of blueprints 
‘at caused Mitchell to gasp. 
“The bid must be in Thursday at 
n-thirty,” Peebleby announced. 
“Thursday? Why, good Lord! That’s 
aly three days, and there’s a dray- 
ad of drawings!” 
“I told you it was a waste of time. 
ou should have come sooner.” 
‘Mitchell ran through the pile and 
s heart grew sick with dismay. 
nere were drawings of tanks, draw- 
gs of substructures and superstruc- 
Tes in every phase of construction— 
1ough of them to daunt a skilled en- 
meer. He realized that he had by 
» means appreciated the full mag- 
‘tude of this work, in fact had never 
sured on a job anything like this 
le. He could see at least a week’s 
1rd, constant labor ahead of him— 
'week’s work to be done in three 
vys. There was no use trying; the 
me was too short; it was a physical 
ipossibility to formulate an intelli- 
mt proposition in such a short length 
time. Then to Mitchell’s mind 
me the picture cf a wretched, gold- 
thaired girl clinging to the iron 
mce of the Pennsylvania depot. He 
ithered the rolls into his arms. 
“At ten-thirty, Thursday,” said he. 
“Ten- thirty, sharp.” 
“Thank you. I’ll have my bid in.” 
His muscles ached and his knees 
are trembling even before he had 
ached the street. When he tried to 
da ’bus he was waved away, so 
+ called a cab, piled his blueprints 
side of it, and then clambered in on 
Pp of them. He realized that he was 
y frightened. 
To this day the sight of a blueprint 
Louis Mitchell a peculiar nausea 
| @ fluttering sensation about the 
. At three o’clock the next morn- 
g he felt his way blindly to his bed 
topnled upon it, falling straight- 
into a slumber during which he 
through monotonous, madden- 
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With Bridges Burned 


(Continued from page 14) 


ing wastes of blue and white, over 
which ran serpentine rows of figures. 


He was up with the dawn and at his 
desk again, but by four that afternoon 
he was too dazed, too exhausted to 
continue. His eyes were playing him 
tricks, the room was whirling, his 
hand was shaking until his fingers 
staggered drunkenly across the sheets 
of paper. Ground plans, substructures, 
superstructures, were jumbled into a 
frightful tangle. He wanted to yell. 
Instead he flung the drawings about 
the room, stamped savagely upon 
them, then rushed down-stairs and de- 
voured a table d'’hote dinner. He 
washed the meal down with a bottle 
of red wine, smoked a long cigar, then 
undressed and went to bed amid the 
scattered blueprints. He slept like a 
dead man. 


He arose at sun-up, clear-headed, 
calm. All day he worked like a ma- 
chine, increasing his speed as the 
hours flew. He took good care to eat 
and drink, and, above all, to smoke 
at regular intervals, but he did not 
leave his room. By dark he had much 
of the task behind him; by midnight 
he began to have hope; toward dawn 
he saw the end; and when daylight 
came ke collapsed. 


He had deciphered the tank and 
superstructure plans on forty-five sets 
of blueprints, had formulated a _ prop- 
osition, exclusive of substructure work, 
basing a price per pound on the Amer- 
ican market then ruling, f. o. b. tide- 
water, New York. He had the prop- 
osition in his pocket when he tapped 
on the ground-glass door of Mr. Pee- 
bleby’s office at ten-twenty-nine Thurs- 
day morning. 

The Director General of the great 
Robinson-Ray Syndicate was genuine- 
ly surprised to learn that the young 
American had completed a bid in so 
short a time, then requested him, 
somewhat absent-mindedly, to leave it 
on his desk where he could look it 
over at his leisure. 

“Just a moment,” said his caller. 
“Tm going to sit down and talk to you 
again. How long have you been using 
cyanide tanks, Mr. Peebleby?” 

“Ever since they were adopted.” 
Mr. Peebleby was visibly annoyed at 
this interruption to his morning’s 
work. 

“Well, I can give you a lot of in- 
formation about them.” 

The Director General raised his 
brows haughtily. “Ah! Suggestions, 
amendments, improvements, no 
doubt.” 

“Exactly.” 

“In all my experience I never sent 
out a blueprint which some youthful 
salesman could not improve upon. Gen- 
erally the younger the salesman the 
greater the improvement.” 

In Mitchell’s own parlance he “beat 
Mr. Peebleby to the punch.” “Jf that’s 
the case, you’ve got a rotten line of 
engineers,” he frankly announced. 

“Indeed! I went over those draw- 
ings myself. I flattered myself that 
they were comprehensive and up-to- 
date.” Mr. Peebleby was annoyed, 
nevertheless he was visibly interested 
and curious. 

“Well, they’re not,” the younger 
man declared, eyeing him boldly. “Wor 
instance, you call for cast-iron columns 
in your: sub- and_ superstructures, 
whereas they’re obsolete. We've dis- 
carded them. What you save in first 
cost you eat up, twice over, in treight. 
Not only that, but their strength is a 
matter of theory, not of fact. ‘Then, 
too, in your structural-steel scctions 
your factor of safety is wrongly fig- 
ured. To get the best results your 
Icwer tanks are twenty inches too 
short and your upper ones nine inches 
too short. For another thing, you’re 
using a sectien of beam which is five 
per cent heas er than your other di- 
mensions call for.” 

The Director General sat back in his 
chair, a look of extreme alertness re- 
placing his former expression. 

“My word! Is there anything else?” 
He undertook to speak mockingly, but 
without complete success. 


DOWN 


$192.75. 
you. 


It pays to grow Shorthorns, 


American Shorthorn Breeder’s Association 


13 Dexter Park Ave. 


IN TEXAS 


Fifteen grass-fed, 
with the phenomenal weight of 1,475 lbs. made the 
high record weight and price for the year, at Fort 
Worth, July 16, $13 per cwt., an average price of 
These were range-raised Shorthorn, mind 


At Chicago the same week an Iowa load of Short- 
horn yearlings made the high record, ‘selling at $17.25 per cwt. 
averaged 994 lbs. and sold for $171.40 per head. 

Weight and quality both, you understand. 
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range-raised Shorthorn steers 


They 


Chicago 


Fairland Stock Farm 


offers Hampshire and Shropshire rams 
and ram lambs by the carload or singly 
in crates at just a little above mutton 
prices; also a few ewes and ewe lambs. 


D. J. STAHLY, Proprietor 


Middlebury 


Indiana 


TLE ES aS EES BRR SOR recess aac SL EERE 


The layout of your plate- 


; “There is. 
work is all wrong—out of line with 


modern practice. You should have in- 
terchangeable parts in every tank. The 
floor of your lower section should be 
convex, instead of flat, to get the run- 


off. You see, sir, this is my line of | 


business.” 

“Who is your engineer?” inquired 
the elder man. “I should like to talk 
to him.” 

“You're talking to him now. I’m 
him—it—them. I’m the party! I told 
you I knew the game.” 

There was a brief silence, then Mr. 
Peebleby inquired, “By the way, who 
helped you figure those prints?” 

“Nobody.” 

“You did that alone, since Monday 


morning?” The speaker was incred- 
ulous. 
“T did. I haven’t slept much. I’m 


pretty tired.” 

There was a new note in Mr. Peeble- 
by’s voice when he said: “Jove! I’ve 
treated you badly, Mr. Mitchell, but— 
I wonder if you’re too tired to tell my 
engineers what you told me just now? 
I should like them to hear you.” 

“Trot them.in.” For the first time 
since leaving this office three days be- 
fore, Mitchell smiled. He was getting 
into his stride at last. After all, there 
seemed to be a chance. 


There followed a convention of the 
draftsmen and engineers of the Rob- 
inson-Ray Syndicate before which an 
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Maple Grove Stock Farm 


This flock has been bred up care- 
fully for forty years, and repre- 
sentatives of the flock have 


shown at the fairs since the first 
importation in 1880. 


R. J. STONE’S SONS 
Stonington, Ill. 


Our flock is one of the oldest and 
largest of this popular breed in 
Illinois. Only the very best im- 
ported and home-bred rams in 
service. Write for prices on what 
you want, 


R. J. McKEIGHAN & SON 


Willow Row Hampshires 
Yates City, Illinois 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Yearling Rams and Lambs 
Yearling Ewes, Breeding Ewes 
of all ages. 


Write at once for prices 


HIGHLAND STOCK FARM 
W. D. McGILL & SON, Props. 


Breeders Pure Holstein, Friesian 
Cattle and Oxford Down Sheep. 


TEMPLETON WISCONSIN 


| CITY VIEW FARMS 


are offering high-class 
Shropshire and Hampshire 
Yearling Rams 
Also Rambouillet Ram 
Lambs 
For Prices Write 


W. G. MILES 


Evansville Wisconsin 


Ce ne 
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McCartney 
National Bank 


Green Bay, Wis. 


Capital and Surplus, $600,000.00 


We are deeply interested 
in the /development of 
Northern Wisconsin along 
commercial, manufactur- 
ing and agricultural lines. 
Write or call and see; us. 


p 
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Ship Your Carloads of 


Potatoes, Rutabagas 
Hay and Farm Produce 


TO 


Platten Produce Co. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Your Personal Gateway Agents. 
Ask us for Map and Reasons Why You Should Use 
GREEN BAY, WIS., as Your Market. 


XMAS TREES 


We Are Now Contracting for Our 1920 Supply— 
50 Cars Wanted. 


Buying or Selling; GREEN BAY Is Your Best Market. 
We Are Your Representatives. 


USE OUR SERVICE 
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unknown American youth delivered an 
address on “Cyanide Tanks. How to 
Build Them; Where to Buy Them.” 


It was the old story of a man who 
had learned his work thoroughly and 
who loved it. Mitchell typified the 
theory of specialization; what he 
knew, he knew completely, and before 
he had more than begun his talk these 
men recognized that fact. When he 
finished, Mr. Peebleby announced that 
the bids would not be opened that day. 


The American had made his first 
point. He had gained time in which 
to handle himself, and the Robinson- 
Ray people had recognized a new fac- 
tor in the field. When he was again 
in the Director General's room, the 
latter said: ~ 


“T think I will have you formulate 
a new bid along the lines you have 
laid down.” 


“Very well.” 


“You understand, our time is up. 
Can you have it ready by Saturday, 
three days from now?” 


Mitchell laughed. “It’s a ten days’ 
job for two men. 


“T know, but we can’t wait.” 


“Then give me until Tuesday; I’m 
used to a twenty-four-hour shift now. 
Meanwhile I’d like to leave these fig- 
ures here for your chief draftsman to 
examine. Of course they are not to 
be considered binding.” 

“Isn’t that a bit—er—foolish?” in- 
quired Peebleby? “Aren’t you leaving 
a weapon behind you?” 


“Yes, but not the sort of a weapon 
you suspect,” thought Mitchell. “This 
is a boomerang.” Aloud, he answered, 
lightly: “Oh, that’s all right. I know 
V’'m among friends.” 

When his request was granted he 
made a mental note, “Step number 
two!” 

Again he filled a cab with drawings, 
again he went back to the Metropole 
and to maddening columns of new fig- 
ures—back to the monotony of taste- 
less meals served at his elbow. 

But there were other things besides 
his own bid to think of now. Mitchell 
knew he must find what other firms 
were bidding on the job, and what 
prices they had bid. The first prom- 
ised to require some ingenuity, the 
second was a Titan’s task. 

Salesmanship, in its highest develop- 
ment, is an exact science. Given the 
data he desired, Louis Mitchell felt 
sure he could read the figures sealed 
up in those other bids to a nicety, but 
to get that data required much con- 
centrated effort and much time, Time 
was what he needed above all things; 
time to refigure these myriad draw- 
ings, time to determine when the other 
bids had gone in, time to learn trade 
conditions at the competitive plants, 
time to sleep. There were not suffi- 
cient hours in the day for all these 
things, so he rigidly economized on the 
least important, sleep. He laid out a 
program for himself; by night he 
worked in his room, by day he cruised 
for information, at odd moments 
around the dawn he slept. He began 
to feel the strain before long. Never 
physically robust, he began to grow 
blue and drawn about the nostrils. 
Frequently his food would not stay 
down. He was forced to drive his lag- 
ging spirits with a lash. To accom- 
plish this he had to think often of his 
girl-wife. Her letters, written daily, 
were a great help; they were like some 
God-given cordial that infused fresh 
blood into his brain, new strength into 


UR Certificates of Deposit afford a convenient 
and secure manner of investing any desired 


amount—with the principal always available. 


\ 
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his flagging limbs. Without them } 
could not have held up. 


With certain definite objects in vie 


he made daily trips to Threadneed 
Street. Invariably he walked into t] 
general offices unannounced; inv 


ably he made a new friend beforal b 
Peebleby seemed to lik 
him; in fact asked his opinion on ce} 


came out. 


tain forms of structure and yoluntaril 
granted the young man two days { 
grace. Two days! They were 
oxygen to a dying man. 

(To be continued) 


Sweet Pea Seed Acreag 


Is Increased 


The total acreage planted to swee 


peas for the production of seed th 
year is estimated by growers an 
dealers to be about 2,000 acres con 


pared with 1,500 acres in 1919, about 
550 acres of which were Spencers ani 
950 acres Grandifloras, both includin 
Because of a decreasin 


mixtures. 
demand for Grandifioras most of t 
acreage this year is of the Spence 
type. A portion of the crop in Ca 


fornia was a failure because of lac] 


of moisture during the winter 
spring months and the prevalence 
aphids during the summer. 


Co-operation among the- 
farmers has proven excep- 
tionally profitable. 

We have over 29,000 
ating in Saving. Today we 
have over $6,880,000.00 
making profits for them. ~ 

The largest Building and 
Loan Association 
gan. . 

We have to offer to mem- 
bers at this time our pre- 
paid dividend stock on 
which we send check for in- 


terest at the rate of five per | 
every three months. |] 
The dividend comes regu- 


cent 


larly—no fuss or bother. 

Any time you want any 
part or the whole of your 
money—it can be 
drawn. 


and receive your Dividend, 
October (1st. 


$80.50—a share pays $1.00 
quarterly. 

$805.00—10 shares pays $10.00 
quarterly. 

$8050.00—100 shares pays $100 
quarterly. 


Detroit & Northern Michigan 


Building & Loan Association 
HANCOCK, MICH. 


Under State Supervision 


Authorized Capital, $50,000,000. 00 


CITY NATIONAL BANK © 
of Duluth 


members, who are co-uper- | 


in Michi- |} 


i 
= 


with- 
Send in your check NOW i 
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A LITTLE WAYFARER 


By ANTOINETTE B. HUNTINGTON 


“Wausau, Wisconsin 


‘JUST at sunrise one beautiful, clear 
] moraine in July, three years ago, 

there came through the open win- 
lows a bird song we had never heard 
yefore. It was a deep whistle with 
t sharply rising inflection “gee! gee! 
see!” Perhaps it was a little grating 
is it continued, but there was a haunt- 
ng call about the song that made one 
vant to hear it again. 

After a few minutes it stopped. The 
yrens, catbirds, martins, finches and 
he oriole went on with their morn- 
ng songs, but the stranger did not 
sing again. 

After breakfast while in the garden 
1 little twitter attracted my attention 
o the plum tree. At first I could not 
see any sign of a bird, but after look- 
ng carefully and being very quiet, I 
jaw on a branch near the top of the 
ree a little blue and gray bird that 
seemed to be trying to keep out of 
sight by hiding behind the leaves. It 
lid not seem able to fly—just hopped 
rom twig to twig. I wondered if it 
rould be the stranger we heard at 
unrise. 

The branches of the plum tree 
spread out to a high wire fence. About 
ifteen feet from the fence is a bird’s 
yath, always kept filled with fresh, 
tlean water. Every morning catbirds, 
‘obins, gold finches, purple finches 
ind the different sparrows come to 
jathe. The birds have become very 
nuch at home in our yard and we see 
nany interesting sights. 

_ The second morning we heard the 
ew song again, and we were sure it 
same from the plum tree. About the 
iniddle of the morning, the maid, who 
vas very much interested in birds, 
falled me to come and see a new 
»ird in the bath. There was the little 
olue and gray bird from the plum 
jree. One wing was evidently broken 
S it seemed to be useless. We wait- 
id quietly to see what would happen. 
| After bathing several minutes the 
ittle fellow hopped across the grass 
'o the wire fence, and up he went, 
jaaking his way from one wire to an- 
ther until he reached a branch of 
‘he plum tree. Then on up the 
‘ranches he went until he was near 
‘he top. 

\ The bird book showed the little 


DIX hundred and sixty Marathon 
5 county farmers will this fall turn 
‘tump roots to the sun with govern- 
‘ent TNT. Of the 500,000 pounds 
civen to Wisconsin for land clearing 
urposes, 33,000 pounds were allotted 
0 Marathon county. The distribution 
vas effected through the office of 
founty Agent Swoboda, each town 
‘hairman taking charge of his town. 
jlanks were supplied by the county 
gent. Farmers were advised to get 
ja touch with their chairmen. That 
\hey did their work effectively . is 
/roven by the fact that thirty-eight 
I: the forty-one towns of the county 
‘ame in for a part or all of their al- 
ptment. The surplus was given to 
he more newly settled towns. At 
prevailing local prices of dynamite 
‘he TNT meant a direct cash saving 
f $6,000 to the farmers of the county. 


stranger to be a very fine specimen 
of a male black throated blue war- 
bler. 

For two weeks every day about the 
middle of the forenoon when the oth- 
er birds were through bathing and 
again late in the afternoon, the little 
cripple came to the bath and returned 
by the same route to his favorite top 
branch of the plum tree. We tried 
never to frighten him while in the 
water, or going to and from his perch 
in the tree top. Gradually he came 
to know us and was not afraid. 

Slowly the broken wing began to 
mend and he could fly along the 
ground from the bath to the fence, 
but he still climbed the wires to the 
first branch of the tree. 

Every morning he sang at sunrise, 
and sometimes later, between 6 and 
7 o’clock we would hear the call but 
never through the day. One morning 
during the third week I heard him 
singing in the box elder tree on the 
other side of the yard. The next 
morning there was no song and he 
did not come to the bath. We kept 
watch but no warbler came, nor was 
he in the tree. The third day I heard 
the song in the middle of the morn- 
ing from the box elder tree. It was 
evidently his good-bye, for he did not 
sing again and we saw him no more. 
The wing was well again and he had 
gone to join his family and friends. 

One morning the next summer about 
mid-August, out of a clear hot sky 
came the call of our little warbler. 
No two birds sing alike. I knew this 
was our little friend returned to see 
the place where he stayed the year 
before. He spent the day in the box 
elder tree but did not use the bath. 
Then he was gone and we never heard 
him again. 

The notes of the warbler’s song are 
very peculiar and will attract your at- 


tention ‘anywhere. Once having 
learned to know the song you will not 
forget it. 


This warbler had not forgotten the 
place where he spent those weeks in 
the old spreading plum tree near the 
cool, fresh bath in our secluded back 
yard, and returned to sing for us a 
bit that hot morning in August, a year 
after his first visit. 


Turning Stump Roots to the Sun 


Three to four times the amount al- 
lotted could easily have been distrib- 
uted. 

Five one-day land clearing schools 
were held in Marathon county in Sep- 
tember under the auspices of County 
Agent Swoboda, and the department 
of land clearing, College of Agricul- 
ture. Best methods of using dyna- 
mite and TNT, the blasting machine, 
stone and ditch blasting, were demon- 
strated by John Swenehart, in charge, 
and his assistants. 

Schools were held at Gladon, Sept. 
21; Plover, Sept. 22; Galloway, Sept. 
23; Knowton, Sept. 24, and Green 
Valley, Sept. 25. 

The farmers worked right with the 
instructors, and a stump blowing con- 
test was staged at each school, cash 
prizes amounting to $10 being award- 
ed at each place. 


— 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


ths OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
1 


i 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Bond and Trust Department 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 . . . . . Over $20,000,000.00 
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During 
Crop-Moving 


And all other times—Cloverland bankers seek- 
ing to establish business contacts outside of 
their immediate vicinity should direct their 
inquiries to a bank with facilities for handling 
all classes of business. This bank occupies a 
a pre-eminent position in the upper Middle 
Western and Central States and has direct 
connections with the leading markets through- 


out the country. 


Inquiries are invited 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


There’s No Such 
Person 


Fa you knew a man who would never get ill, 
take vacations, or die; who was financially re- 
sponsible, absolutely honest and impartial; capable 


and willing to assume the duty— 


You would pick him out as the ideal executor of 
your estate. Of course, there’s no such person. 


But There’s an Organization 


that measures up to every one of these qualifica- 
tions—that absolutely fills the bill. 


And that organization is this institution. 


ESD 


(ie Superior 


Trust Company 


Hancock Michigan 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Cooperation to New-comers. They invite Correspondence. 


_  ————— 


First National Bank 
: of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest. Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 
Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


First National Bank 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


ESCANABA 


The Lumbermen’s 


National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren S. Carpenter Pres.; Wm. Web!) 


Harmon, Cashier 


Commercial Bank 


of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You ean bank vy 
mail with us 


Munising, Michigan 


OMcers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier 


The State Bank 


of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 


Officers: L.* Anderson, Pres.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., 
Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 
Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson, 
Calderwood, Mich.; J. 8. Weidman, Jr., Trout 
Creek; E. J. Wumphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, 
Bruce Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent 


Dordds, Ewen; A, M. Anderson, Ewen. 


Correspondence invited 
The First National Bank 
of Alger County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier 
First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward §. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier 


Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 

United States Depository 

We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
le] W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaf- 
fer, Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. 
Bronson, E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, J. D. 

Reynolds, John M. Longyear 


ee 


Marquette National Bank 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 
We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


LE EEN AT a AT a SE a ST AEE RE TE ENP IR SP OE OETA EEC 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 


Capitalg7. erc.comenincece saeete $200,000 
SUTDIIG =. ues chs Paltiesieteea sens $200, 00: 
Undivided Earnings ...... $250,000 
Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calveriey, 


Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 


A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Viee Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
Vice Pres.; Chase S. Osborn, Vice Pres.; EB. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 


the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: ©. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres, and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


: 
Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 8. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, E. 8. 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Advisory 
Committee 
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Functions of a. Trust Company and Its 


Relations to the Public 
By J: Cc. JEFFERY 


Secretary, Superior Trust Company, Hancock, Michigan 


many of us accept it as a 

plain fact, but fail to ap- 
ply it to the working problems of our 
own lives. 

The thrifty, energetic people who 
make up the population of Cloverland 
have set themselves a goal toward 
which they work, the goal of making 
our communities bigger, better places 
in which to live. 

No individual man can accomplish 
this, but collectively men may create 
civilization of the highest type. 


: Among the institutions which work 
for the betterment of Cloverland, by 
offering to its people a service which 
directly and indirectly makes for bet- 
ter citizenship, may be found the only 
trust company within its borders, The 
Superior Trust Company of Hancock, 
organized in 1902 and having among 
its officers and directors members of 
some of the pioneer families of the 
Copper Country. 

The man of moderate means may 
say :“What have I to do with trust 
companies or they to do with me, only 
rich men with large estates have use 
for a trust company.” It is true, the 
man whose wealth tends to complicate 
his affairs has been in times past the 
only one who thought of intrusting his 
affairs to the care of a. trust company, 
partly because he alone has felt the 
need of one, but may it not be largely 
due to the fact that only a meager idea 
of the functions of such a company 
has been in our possession? 

Let us, therefore, turn our thoughts 
toward the human side of things which 
play so large a part in the relation 
which may exist between a trust com- 
pany and an individual or family 
group. 

Four of the best known functions of 
a trust company may give sufficient 
food for thought. 

The Superior Trust company serves 
as executor of wills, administrator of 
estates, trustee under wills and guar- 
dian.of minors, mentally incompetents 
and others who cannot act for them- 
selves. 

The day is passing in which a man 
who has gathered about him even a 
small property does not see the wis- 
dom of making a will and as time goes 
on, he will become convinced that the 
oniy safe, sure executor of that will is 
a trust company whose directorate is 
always kept at par. 

But, you say: “I expect to leave 
everything I have to my wife and 
family; why should I appoint a trust 
company as executor of my will and 
just what is the difference between an 
executor and an administrator any- 
way?” 

The very vague idea which most of 
us have in regard to the use of legal 
terms is sufficient reason at the out- 
set why a will should be drawn by 
legal talent and executed by a trust 
company which has at its command 
at all times the best legal advice. 

Should a man make a will commit- 
ting the execution of that will to some 
one person or company that person 
or company becomes, at his death, his 
executor. 

Should he die without making a 
will, or appointing an executor if he 
has made one, the Probate court au- 
thorizes some person to manage and 
distribute the estate and that person 
is known as the administrator. 

Have you never watched a mother 
build with great care and precision a 
house of blocks for her baby only to 
have him at its completion put out his 
little hand and in an instant demolish 
her patient work of an hour? 

In precisely the same relation is the 
man or woman who intrusts the ac- 
cumulation of a life-time to some one 
who does not understand its adminis- 
tration, and, because of that ignor- 


{4 O man liveth to himself,” 
N is a statement so old that 
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ance, may unintenionally throw away 
what they have so laboriously built up 
for the protection of their loved ones 


A man may appoint his wife, a son 
or an old-time friend as his executor 
but they, like himself, are only human 
and may die before being able to car: 
ry out his wishes. 


It is true, trust company officer 
die also but their places are immedi 
ately filled by carefully selected men 
who have been associated with“ busi- 
ness affairs for years and can more 
readily take up the duties than the 
individual who has had no business 
experience. 


Many men, either because they wish 
to save their wives from worry, or be 
cause they believe the women of their 
family know nothing about business 
anyway, leave them in entire ignor- 
ance of their business affairs and ag 
result, the settlement of an estate be 
comes more complicated than it might 


The 


First National Bank © 
of DULUTH | 


At the Center of Cloverland q 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$3,250,000 


HE development and 

progress of Northeastern | 
Minnesota has for 38 years | 
been the interest ofthis bank. | 
In the future of this commun- © 
ity and in the success of its 
people we haveavitalconcern © 


Talk your problems over 
with us or consult 
us by mail. 


W. P. WAGNER, Pres. H.S. ELDRED, V-P 
GEO. D. NAU, V-P. H. P. KLAUS, Cashier } 
R. W. SMITH, Asst. Cashier | 


Citizens National | 


Bank 


Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 j 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN | 


i 


First National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
tron Mountain, Michigan 


Resources Over $1,600,000 4q 
Officers: 5 

E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. 

t _ Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. B 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- | 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown-— 
ing, G. O. Fugere. ,, 


6 Bann 


v 
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have been had they taken them into 
their confidence. 
_ The proper performance of an ex- 
ecutor’s duties calls for familiarity 
with probate practices, for a knowl- 
edge of real estate and securities, for 
systematic records and a safe place to 
keep them—all this a trust company 
makes it a business to furnish its 
clients. i 

There are many points to consider 
in making a will; for instance, capital 
and income are vastly different things. 
When men and women fail to distin- 
guish between them, trouble arises. 


Some people may be safely trusted 
with the proper use of capital and 
there are others to whom an income 
should be left. 


Your son or daughter, if they have 
had experience or possess good busi- 
ness judgment may put capital to 
proper use; should they lack stability 
, or good management they might soon 
lose an estate. 

Every man must judge for himself 
whether he wishes to leave capital to 
his family or the income which cap- 
ital, rightly invested, will produce. 

Capital placed in the hands of a 
trust company has the advantage of 
experience, which gives an intimate 
_knowledge of investment values, is 
_Mmanaged on business principles and 
not governed by sentiment. 

Placed in ¢rust for the person you 

wish to benefit, it may be invested and 
the income which it produces provide 
comfortable living for the recipient. 
' Let us suppose, for instance, that 
two farmers possessed of equally val- 
uable lands and similar personal prop- 
erty wish to provide for their families 
after their death. 

For convenience we call them Mr. 
Right and Mr. Rong. In Right’s fam- 
ily there is a wife and three sons; the 
wife is possessed of some ability but 
is governed in her judgment by her 
eldest son who is of a grasping, ag- 
| gressive disposition. One of the sons 
is inclined to be a spendthrift and the 
third son is blind. 

The father makes a will in which 
| he provides for his wife in the usual 
manner prescribed by law. 

A certain portion of the estate is 
given outright to the eldest son and 
the second son receives a certain sum 
of money, the balance of his share of 
|-the estate to be paid him at periods 
| of five years each. 

The blind son is provided for by 
| Creating a trust, the income from 
which is to be paid him monthly. 

For the benefit of the little commu- 
‘nity near which they live, he leaves 
the income from certain lands, which 
_ income is to be divided semi-annually 
between the church and small library 
| which the village tries to maintain. 

He names the Superior Trust Com- 
pany as his executor, thus relieving 
his wife of all responsibility and pro- 
tecting her from any undo influence 
Which the eldest son might’ have 
brought to bear upon her in the set- 
tlement of their affairs; at the same 
time leaving his son free to act for 

himself as to his portion of the estate. 
The spendthrift son is protected 
against himself by having the trust 
company handle and invest his funds, 
paying it out to him at stated periods 
as he grows older and possibly wiser. 
_._The blind son is safe from all 
Schemes which either of his brothers 
Might have worked against him and is 
‘made comfortable and happy because 
he has no worry in regard to his share 
of the estate. 


them. 


. "SAULT. SAVINGS-BANK 


- °§ HE BANK FOR YOU: 
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The community is benefited by hav- 
ing the property kept in repair and in 
having four happy and coitented peo- 
ple remain in the locality beside en- 
joying the bequest left to the chute 
and library. 


Now, in the meantime, what has hap- 
pened in Mr. Rong’s family? 

His wife has long since uied and he 
has three daughters and one son re- 
maining at home. One of the daugh- 
ters is mentally deficient. 

The son and eldes’ daughter are 
made executors of his «vill and when 
he passes away, they a tempt to set- 
tle up his estate. Neither of them 
has much knowledge of business af- 
fairs but the son attempts to run the 
farm. 

Because of his inexperience he 
makes some bad investments and the 
crops not being attended to in a sys- 
tematic way prove a failure and it 
becomes necessary to mortgage the 
farm. 

The second daughter, angered be- 
cause her share of the estate has been 
tied up and is fast dwindling away, 
leaves the farm and seeks work in the 
city. 

The care of the home and mentally 
deficient sister becoming too much 
for the oldest daughter to handle, the 
girl is placed in an infirmary, 

Things go from bad to worse till 
the mortgage is foreclosed and the 
girl at the inurmary becomes a coun- 
ty charge, while the son and daugh- 
ter seek homes for themselves else- 
where. 

Thus a good farm is allowed to de- 
generate, the community loses three 
inhabitants who might have made 
good citizens if properly safeguarded, 
and the county is put to the expense 
of caring for the mentally deficient 
daughter. 

“Unusual cases,” you say—not at 
all, these or like cases may be found 
in any community, and it is kere the 
trust company may function for the 
benefit and betterment of all con- 
cernel. 

Property may be left in the care 
of a trust company which acts as an 
agent, rentals are collected, taxes 
paid, loans made with\ proper secur- 
ity and trusts in general are executed. 

The books of a trust company are 
audited and examined periodically by 
the state banking department and the 
affairs of all to whom the trust com- 
pany renders service are managed in 
a business-like manner, whereas the 
individual executor may render ir- 
regular reports and his accounts be 
incorrect. 

Being a corporation, a trust com- 
pany’s existence is permanent, the 
advantage being one policy controls 
always in the administration of an 
estate. 

The individual executor may die at 
an unexpected or inopportune time 
and his successor may have entirely 
different ideas as to how the proper- 
ty should be managed, and will know 
little or nothing of the investments 
as he finds them. 

Thus we see that the trust com- 
pany may become a public servant 
which, for the same expense to the 
persons involved, may safeguard, the 
individual or family group and, as we 
stated in the beginning: “No man 
liveth to himself,’ what is good for 
the individual becomes the common 
good of all.” 


England now has women naval ar- 
chitects. 


ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 
cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing{‘to assist 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


STATEMENT of CONDITION 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1920 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 
U. S. and Other Bonds 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis 
Banking House 
New Banking House Site 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances .... 
Interest Earned But Not Collected 
Overdrafts 
Redemption Fund and Due from 
U. S. Treasurer 


$52,553,150.37 
2,953,293.25 


180,000.00 
549,000.00 
600,000.00 


4,567,234.27 
TIS 179.0 Z 
13,398.48 


120,815.00 
16,768,946.09 


$78,439,016.53 
LIABILITIES 
Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Interest Collected But Not Earned 
Reserved for Taxes 
Circulation 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Bills Payable at Federal Reserve 
Bank 
Rediscounts at 
Bank 
Deposits 


$ 4,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
1,422,647.33 
385,688.72 
250,900.25 
290,000.00 
4,567,234.27 


374,000.00 


Federal Reserve 


13,160,508.314 
51,988,037.65 


$78,439,016.53 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Bank by Mail 


HEN it is inconvenient for you to 

come to town you need not worry 
about transacting your banking business. 
The First National Bank is as near your 
door as the telephone or mail box. A 
telephone call or a letter to this bank 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 
You will find it helpful at all times to 
make use of this service. 


Saving adds 100% to the satisfaction of 
spending. The saver is a wise spender— 
gets his money’s worth. 


Special attention given and facilities af- 
fered to out-of-town patrons, 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits In Excess of $300,000 
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ALLOWHB’EN, the night of 
mystery and pranks, the one 
night of the year when spir- 
its of the dead wander about, 

together with witches, devils, mischief 
making elves, sprightly little fairies, 
gnomes, and in some cases the spirits 
of living persons have the temporary 
power to leave their bodies and frolic 
with the ghostly parade, all combine 
to make the evening of the last day of 
October a most delightful event and 
afford untold opportunities for enter- 
taining. 

The origin of Hallowe’en seems to 
be a matter of guesswork, having for 
its foundation a classic mythology, 
Druidic beliefs, and Christian super- 
stitions. The first day of November or 
thereabouts has been observed as a 
great autumn festival, a celebration 
over the harvest of grains, fruits and 
nuts, for centuries. Practically all 
European countries observed the occa- 
sion with some formality—some with 
feasting on nuts and fruit, others with 
gorgeous banquets, but running 
through all festivities there was al- 
Ways present the spectacular, the 
mystic, the supernatural. Huge bon- 
fires and parades with flaming torches 
characterized some of the celebrations, 
and weird legends were woven from 
the ash heaps, while omens, good and 
bad, permeated the very air. There 
was a certain degree of solemnity in- 
termingled with frolic and feasting, the 
program was as versatile as the no- 
tions of the spooks. 


The observance of Hallowe’en in 
America seems to have been first char- 
acterized by pranks and spook parades 
and then it drifted into veritable row- 
dyism. In recent years the rowdyism 
has gradually disappeared, and enter- 
tainments, spook parades, masquer- 
ades have taken its place, and house 
decorations typical of the spirit of the 
evening are now recognized as posi- 
tively essential. Indeed, Hallowe’en 
has become perhaps the most popular 
evening of the year for entertaining. 
because it offers such a world of di- 
version. such wonderful opportunities 
for novelties and decorations, such a 
galaxy of mirth and fun, such an ex- 
cellent chance to tax originality in en- 
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tertaining. And the patron saint of 
Hallowe’en is “Saint Matrimony.” 

There are a hundred ways to enter- 
tain on Hallowe’en, but remember 
there are to be no electric lights. 
Flickering candles, fortune telling and 
weird ghosts feature the evening. The 
electric lights may be covered with 
colored paper, thus casting a dim light 
on the scene. 

At a Hallowe’en party for children 
it is safe to have candles made from 
stick candy. Decorate the dining room 
with candles made from large sticks 
of candy wrapped in red paper so 
that the end of the paper resembles 
the wick. The tiny tots will be de- 
lighted when they find out their can- 
dles can be eaten. Large red apples 
can be carved into tiny jack-o’-lan- 
terns and lighted with birthday-cake 
candles. The walls and table linen 
can be decorated with black witches, 
cats and pumpkin faces, cut from 
black paper. Candle holders can be 
cut from colored paper and decorated 
appropriately. 

The following games create a lot of 
fun for both the kiddies and grown- 
ups. 


= 

= 
— 
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The Mystic Night of Spooks and Parties 


Hide a ring, thimble and penny in 
the room. ’ To the one who finds the 
ring speedy marriage is assured; the 
thimble denotes a life of single bless- 
edness and the penny promises 
wealth. ’ 

Float a half walnut shell with tiny 
sail made of a tooth pick and a slip 
of paper in a tub of water. (Qn the 
paper each one writes his initiais and 
another’s, but telling no one the name. 
The boats are all launched at the 
same time and the water agitated to 
make it wavy. Those whose boats 
are overturned will not win their 
lovers and sweethearts, but the own- 
ers of the boats that ride the waves 
will get their hearts’ desires. 

At one end of a stick eighteen 
inches long fasten an apple. At the 
other end fasten a short piece of 
lighted candle. Suspend the stick 
from the ceiling by a stout cord fast- 
ened in the middle of the stick so 
that it will balance horizontally. While 
the stick revolves the players try to 
catch the apple with their teeth. A 
prize is placed in the center of the 
apple. 


One of the most hilarious scenes is 
to place a dozen or so apples in a 
tub filled with water, and have the 
guests, old or young, take turns biting 
at the apples. The player biting the 
greatest number of apples receives a 
prize. : 

Another form of this game is to cut 
initials in the apples and each player 
draws two apples. The initials on 


these apples are supposed to repre- — 
sent the initials of their future mate’s 
name. : iv) 
A raisin is strung in the;middle of — 
a piece of thread a yard long. Two 
persons each take an end of the © 
thread in their mouth, and whichever — 
reaches the raisin first by chewing the 
thread will be first wedded. 
Suspend a barrel hoop horizontally 
from the ceiling on which are fastened 
at- regular intervals apples, candies, — 
cakes and candle-ends. The players 
gather in a circle and as the hoop re- 
volves each tries to bite one of the — 
edibles. The one who seizes the can- 
dle pays forfeit. hs 
Tie a wedding ring or key to a silk 
thread or horse hair and hold it sus- — 
pended within a glass. Then say the ~ 
alphabet slowly. Whenever the ring 
strikes the glass begin over again and _ 
in this way spell the name of future 
mate. 
A clever way of securing luncheon 
partners is to cut open English wal- 
nuts and remove the meat. 
side one bean, pea, raisin or some 
other similar thing, and tie the twe 
half shells together with ribbon. Make 
the contents of two walnuts just alike © 
and keep the walnuts apart, placing” 
one in one dish and the other in an 
other dish. ‘When luncheon time 
comes pass one dish to the men and ~ 
the other dish to the women, and the — 
man and woman whose walnuts have ~ 
similar contents are supper partners. 
There are so many different ways of 
entertaining for Hallowe’en that one ~ 
is at a loss which party to choose, but 
one of the very best I ever heard of — 
was an evening spent at a phantom — 
party where spooks held sway. This 
is the way it was described: 
“The invitations that were sent out 
were cut in the shape of a ghost from 
white cardboard and on the back was 
written: j 
(Continued on page 30) 
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New Lingerie and Robes 


fastened with ribbons or held in place by a 
soft belt. Messaline ribbon or velvet makes 
a very preity belt, while a soft white kid 
belt is appropriate. Little sacques made of 
taffeta silk in delicate shades, trimmed with 
fascinating little pinked quillings of taffeta 
are very pretty when worn with a pink or 
white taffeta princess slip. This sacque 
may be held to the figure by a belt of same 
material or one of the above mentioned 


belts. 
} Fine batiste, musiin or linen make dainty 
Hi @ undergarments, and these are usually trim- 


med with Val. lace and a touch of hand em- 
broidery in the more delicate shades, such 
as lavender, pink, blue or peach color. The 
simpler the undergarment the more attrac- 
tive it is. 


EAUTIFUL lingerie is the hope 
and dream of every girl and wo- 
man. One can go and have a feel- 
ing of comfort when she possesses 


_ these pretty undergarments, for she is 


well dressed. 


Most any girl can own these much- 
coveted things by exerting a little pa- 
tience and thought in selecting mater- 
jials and making them up herself. Silk 
and satin, of course, are the loveliest 
materials imaginable for envelope che- 
mises, pajamas, princess slips and 
lounging robes. 

Inserts of georgette crepe, lace and 
chiffon are dainty trimmings. These 
combined with satin make beautiful 
camisoles and chemises. For a touch 
of color add a little embroidery in con- 
trasting colors or rosebuds, which are 
easily made of bits of left-over chiffon 
or ribbon. This gives a soft, delicate 
touch to the garment. Rosebuds made 
of chiffon or ribbon which has lost its 
color may be daintily tinted with wa- 
ter colors. 

Silk mull is not as expensive as the 
satin or crepe de chine, but is just as 
attractive. The pastal shades of mull 
make excellent summer lounging robes 
and pajamas, while for cooler days the 
eiderdown robe trimmed with bands of 
taffeta, satin or fur will protect one 
from cold draughts. 

_ Always practical and always popular 
is the large figured kimono, which is 


| closely related to the coat dress for 
morning wear. 


The skirt of this may 
be of satin, crepe or cotton, quite plain- 
ly cut. One who is fortunate enough to 
possess a satin or taffeta princess slip 
may use same as skirt. The jacket is 
made on box lines of either the same 
material or a flowered design. The 
front of the jacket is either lapped and 


Princess slips made on straight lines and 


drawn upon a casing, 
like the one illustrated, 
are very practical for 
general wear. The che- 
mise as illustrated, hav- 
ing the straight edge, 
permits the use of lace 
or embroidered flounc- 
ing. The step-in gar- 
ment is easily made 
and does away with the bother 
of fasteners of any kind, As for 
trimming, either tucking or a 
dainty spray of French knots ig 
very pretty, combined with a 
lace edge. 


Lounging robes are extremely useful 


“and no girl or woman should be with- 


out one. These robes may be long or 
short, in jacket or dress form, but 
must always be dainty and restful. 
Velvet corduroy in rose or copenhagen 
blue combined with satin ribbon makes 
a very pretty robe, while the more 
sheer robes are beautiful when made 
of albatross, satin or crepe de chine. 
These latter are prettily trimmed with 
quillings of the same material or when 
braided with soutache. The blanket 
robes are also very desirable and are 
much more inexpensive than the above 
described robes. They require very lit- 
tle trimming besides the necessary 
waist cord and frog fasteners, 

The corset of today that is being 
worn is low of bust, broad of waist and 
in many cases front laced. Our mod- 
ern idea today of the corset is some- 
thing that will soften and hold the 
lines of the figure but still loose enough 
to allow one to retain a natural poise 
and to improve the contour of the fig- 
ure as well as providing comfort. 
Much care should be exercised in se- 
lecting one’s corset, and the young girl 
who desires to be corseted with ease 
and to mould her figure properly will 
find that her particular needs have to 
be carefully met by scientific methoas, 
Many stout women prefer the back lace, 
while the more slender woman prefers 
the front lace corset. The corset of 
elastic with coutil front is very suit- 
able for medium figures. 

If the figure has a large bust, a brag. 
sier is worn and the bust held in. The 
brassier must be at least two sizes 
smaller than the bust measure to ac- 
complish this. The present fashion de- 
crees the long under line to the figure. 


Lauerman Brothers Devartment Store, Marinette, Wis. 


Modern 
Business Service 


E want Cloverland Srazers 
and farmers to look at this 
store in that way. We are here 
to serve you carefully, courteously 


and whole~heartedly. 


The Marinette Store 


Whose Perfect Service by Mail 
Reaches Your Very Door 


You can purchase by mail just as satisfactorily 
as if you were in Lauerman’s Store in Mari- 


Your 


goods are shipped same day order is received. 


nette, doing your buying personally. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, FREIGHT 
AND MONEY BY SENDING IN 
YOUR MAIL ORDERS TO US. 


It will be of great benefit to you to have your name on 
our mail-order list and receive price lists and quotations 
on whatever you need. 


ER 
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The cost 

is small 
The benefit 
is great 


‘Those who feel 
ill results from tea or 
coffee drinking soon 
profit by a change to 


INSTANT POSTUM 


Its pleasing flavor, ease of 
preparation, healthfulness 
and practical economy com- 
mend this table beverage. 


Sold in 50 and 100 cup tins. 
A purchase from your grocer 
soon proves 

“There's a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co.,Inc,, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


@,. POSTUM 


A BEVERAGE 
made of different parts of Wheat 
8nd a small portion of Molasse | |, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Postum Cereal Company: 


Barre Creex, Mich, USA, 
free” NET WEIGHT EIGHT OUNCES. 


Ttereatiog whatsoever 


or ecu 


r 
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OSEGO 


BRAND 


Food Products 


| 

: 

3 

The Standard of Excellence in Greater 
2 Cloverland, 
/ 
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ROACH ¢ SEEBER CO. 


Follow the Sign of the Rose z 
Wholesale Grocers 


a 

: 

CALUMET, MICH. MARQUETTE, MICH. HOUGHTON, MICH. 
IRONWOOD, MICH. WATERLOO, WIS. 
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Spooks will walk, 

Spooks will talk, 

All on Hallowe’en. 

So come and ask them questions, 

And learn your fate to be, 

Just be a spook for one night 

And share the jollity. 

“AIL came dressed as_ ghosts, 
witches or goblins and we were met 
at the front door by a huge white 
ghost with fiery eyes and a large wand 
in hand. 


“Ghosts were seen moving around 
the yard here and there and jack-o’- 
lanterns made from large pumpkins 
shed the only light on the scene. 


“Just inside we were welcomed by 
the host and hostess, also dressed as 
ghosts, and around on the wall were 
huge black cats cut 
from paper, which 
made the. room look 
very weird. 

“No one spoke a 
word, but we were 
welcomed in panto- 
mine, and someone 
Pinned a name on 
our backs and sent 
us to a large living 
room, Here a fire 
was burning in a fire- 
place and ghosts 
were sitting on cush- 
ions or walking 
about looking into 
each other’s faces. 
On a table were a 
number of black 
cards with tiny 
ghosts and cats past- 
ed around the edges 
as borders, and little 
white pencils attach- 
ed. On these cards 
were names of fa- 
mous people—George 
Washington, Queen 
Elizabeth, Capt. John 
Smith, etc., corre- 
sponding with the 
names pinned on the 
backs of the ghosts. We were to guess 
as best we could the person hidden un- 
der the ghost garb and place the real 
name underneath the name pinned to 
his back. 

“After a few moments the usual 
prize was offered to the ghost who 
had succeeded in guessing correctly 
the most names, a tiny box covered 
with black cats and witches filled with 
candy. 

“Now the guests were asked to find 
their partners for the evening who 
would share their fortune for the 
hours to come. A line was strung 
across the room onto which tiny white 
cardboard ghosts were: pinned, each 
with a name on the back, using the 
same names as those chosen for the 
men. The girls were blindfolded and 
asked to pick a ghost from the line. 
They still had their names pinned on 
their backs. In this way the partners 
were well mixed. 

“Little black paper books were 
given to each couple, two pages to a 
book, on which were printed words in 
white ink with spaces to fill in as each 
fortune was told. 

“Three bowls were set upon a table 
and in one there were beans, 
in another corn and in anoth- 
er small pebbles. Each guest 
was blindfolded and asked to 
put his hand in one of the 
bowls. If he placed\it in the 
beans he would make just 
enough money to live on, if in 
the corn he ‘would have 
wealth, but if in the pebbles 
he would have to scratch for 
a living. 


“The number of children 
each was to have was told , 
Bach (/ 


with the use of beans. 

guest was given a silver knife 
and twelve beans and told to 
walk across a room and place 
the beans in another bowl. 
The number of beans left de- 
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noted the number of children they © 
would have. ‘ f 

“To tell the age to which the guests _ 
would live a large circle with an ar- 
row in the center and single numbers ~ 
around the edge was used. Each 
whirled in turn, first a boy and then © 
the girl® and the two numbers put to 
gether telling the age. 

“In order to know how one’s futur 
partner would look small envelopes 
were hidden about the rooms in which 
two colored paper dolls were hidden: A 
one a girl and one a boy. These had 
been cut from magazines and colored 
with crayons. This made no end of 
fun. 7 
“There were many games played ~ 
during the evening, all very appropri-— 
ate for Hallowe’en, the witches danced — 
and told fortunes in their huts of corn 
stalks, and then the spooks all started 
in a single file to follow the hostess. 
We were led out into the yard and into 
a darkened shed where we felt 
squashy soft things under our feet. 
Then a horn sounded in the darkness, 
and an icy wind blew across our face ~ 
and long white arms with icy hands 


touched our cheeks. We were led © 
from the barn to the house and still 
these things followed us amidst 
shrieks and yells from all. > 
“As we were all pretty well tired 
after this our hostess announced re- 
freshments. : Ns 
“Armed with candles and lights 
dimmed we marched slowly and in 
single file to the dining room, while a — 
Victrola ground out a most appropri- 
ate funeral march. We were served 
sandwiches, pumpkin pie, popcorn, 
marguerites, apples, popcorn and nut 
bars and sweet cider to drink. a 
shingle was used for a tray and paper ~ 
plates instead of the ordinary china ~ 
plates, with paper napkins with black 
cats and ghosts pictured on them, 
These all added to the fun of the eve 
ning and we all left saying it was the 
best Hallowe’en party we had ever 
had.” 
Following are some excellent and 
appropriate dishes for the luncheon: 
A most attractive Hallowe’en salad 
is made by scooping out the centers of 
large green or red apples and carving 
jack-o’-lantern faces on the side. Mix 
one-fourth cup of chopped raisins, one 
fourth cup chopped nuts, two table- 
spoons of grape jelly and one smal 
cream cheese. Add the chopped apple 
removed from the center, and any de- 
sired salad dressing and serve on any 
green leaf. 
A black-ghost salad is made by 
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tewing large prunes until plump but 
ot too soft. Remove the pits and fill 
th cream cheese; Arrange these on 
lates in the form of men or animals, 
olding the parts together with tooth- 


bi RE you ready, mother, to help 
A now?” asked the little girl. “I 
have my needle all ready from 
the last lesson.” 
“Oh! But such a long thread,” said 
mother. “Supposing right here we 
learn to measure our thread. Take the 
end of the thread in the right hand 
and the spool in the left. Extend the 
right arm straight out and with the 
left hand measure the thread from the 
right hand to the chin. This is the 
length of thread to be used in thread- 
ing the needle. 
“Now, let us take a skein of pretty 
blue D. M. C. cotton. Clip it open at 
'both ends and we have all the thread 
|we need and all of them the same 
length. 
“Let us find the piece of canvas that 
‘we put in the sewing basket and now 
‘we are ready to begin. We use the 
\eanvas for beginners as the thread is 
drawn back and forth through the 
loose weave much easier and gives you 
a chance to see the sticthes. 
“Put the needle through a hole in 
ithe canvas, point downward, pushing 
‘the needle toward the left under two 
‘threads of the canvas, and then pull 
ithe needle through. Now, we will do 
\this again: Over two threads, under 
‘two threads, pull through. Finish the 
irow across. Fasten the thread by tak- 
‘ing two stitches over each other in the 
‘same holes at the end. Then cut off 
ithe thread. 
“We call this even basting because 
‘the stitches are of the same length, 
and we leave the knot and the thread 
on the right side because even basting 
is used only to hold the material in 
\place until it is sewed. In this way 
the threads may be easily pulled out 
‘after the material is sewed. 
| “The second stitch is uneven bast- 
‘ing. We commence as in even basting. 
\Pbint the needle downward and bring 
it up through the next hole. That is, 
‘under one thread, over three, and so 
‘on to the end of the rows. Finish as 
in even basting. 
This stitch is sometimes used more 
_than even basting, so we must know 
‘how to do both. 
“Our third stitch is called the run- 
‘ning stitch. From the under side of 
‘the canvas point the needle upward, 
| bringing the knot on the wrong side. 
/Then point the needle downward 
through the next hole and _ 0»pull 
‘through. Repeat this, until the row is 
‘finished, by taking several in-and-out 
stitches on the needle and then pull- 
‘ing through. Then turn to the wrong 
side of the canvas and fasten the 
‘thread by taking three stitches in the 
same hole. This is the in-and-out-the- 


“windows stitch. 
“We have now discovered that the 
thimble must be placed on the third 


finger, as it hurts to push the needle 
through without it. 

“Our next stitch is back stitching. 
Enter the needle into the canvas just 
as in the running stitch. Take one 
Tunning stitch, bringing the needle 
out on the right side. Point the needle 
Ownward through the hole to the 
ht of the one where the cotton 
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picks. Pieces of nuts may be used for 
the features, 


In making sandwiches cut a face in 
the upper slice of bread, using pimento 
for the mouth and nose and olives for 
the eyes. These are very attractive. 


The following menus are very suit- 
able for children and adults: 


Olive and nut sandwiches, Cider or cocoa 
Fancy baked apples. 

Peanut butter sandwiches. Coffee or cocoa 
Ice cream and cake. 
Jack-o’-lantern sandwiches. Sweet cider 

“ Pumpkin pie with whipped cream 
Black ghost salad 
Brown Bread-Cream 
Cheese sandwiches, Cider or coffee 
Combination vegetable salad 
Baked Apples Doughnuts 


A large pumpkin scooped out and 
cut so as to form a handle on each 
side, rubbed outside until polished and 
filled with fruit makes a very attrac- 
tive center piece. 


The Ten Principal Stitches in Sewing 
Lesson II for Little Girls 


came out. Push the needle under two 
threads, and pull through. Repeat this 
to the end of the row. Fasten as in 
the running stitch. 

“These stitches will have to be done 
over several times before you can get 
them right, but practice makes per- 
fect and this is how we learn to sew. 

“Let us continue on with one more 
stitch for this lesson, called the half- 
back stitch. Commence as in the run- 
ning stitch, putting the needle under 
two threads, then up through the can- 
vas, downward through the first hole 
to the right of that from which the 
cotton hangs, and then under three 
threads. Now pull through, and re- 
peat this to the end of the row. Fast- 
en as in the running stitch. 

“«This really seems like a waste of 
time,’ I hear the little girl say, but 
half-back stitching and back-stitching 
are both very strong stitches. I can 
remember when we stitched all seams 
by hand just this way. We never 
knew what a sewing machine was 
years ago. I believe these are enough 
stitches for one lesson, and hope you 
will practice on these so as to be able 
to go right ahead next month with 
the rest of the lesson.” 


Navajos Make Blankets 


HERE is likely to be an inunda- 

tion of Navajo blankets this win- 
ter, according to Governor Campbell, 
of Arizona, who returned recently 
from his tour, which included a part 
of the Navajo reservation. For several 
years, or almost ever since the price 
of wool went up, the Indians have al- 
most abandoned the ancient art of 
blanket weaving. There was much 
more profit in selling the wool than 
putting it into blankets and besides it 
was much easier. 

But now the bottom has dropped 
out of the wool market and the wool 
of the Navajos is moving slowly, if 
at all, at ten cents a pound. At 
Tuba City the governor was told by 
John Kerley, a trader, that he had 
150,000 pounds of wool that he had 
bought from the Indians and expect- 
ed to lose $10,000 on it. 

Three pounds of Navajo wool as it 
comes from the sheep will wash out 
about one pound of pure wool. When 
this wool, at the present price would 
stand the Indian at thirty cents, 
when woven into a blanket would 
bring him $1 a pound. Therefore the 
trader told the governor, the Indians 
were bringing out the looms that they 
laid aside years ago when they turn- 
ed the Navajo blanket industry to 
eastern manufacturers and many of 
them are already holding half-com- 
pleted blankets. 


A pretty finish for the edges of a 
breakfast coat is to bind them, and 
the binding can be of the same or 
some contrasting material and color. 


Plaids and checks and a few attrac- 
tive mixtures give variety to the fab. 
ric line-up. 


There are Buying Grocers 
and Selling Grocers — 


The “buying” grocer stocks up with any- 
thing that comes along. 


The “selling” grocer invesis only in 
products that he knows he can sell. 


You'will find the buying grocer with a 
museum of baking powders on hand, 
while the selling grocer is wiring for 
more Royal. 


It pays in more ways than one to sell 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar, derived from Grapes 


Contains No Alum. Leaves No Bitter Taste. 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blena- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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the grocer. 


Made by 


es already 


Its own sugar is developed in the 
baking. It solves your sugar prob- 
lem among ready-to-eat cereals. 


Grape-Nu 
Order a package from 


Its flavor appeals and 
there is no waste. 


Postum Cereal Co.Inc.Battle Creek,Mich. 
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HDorthern State Hormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


New Buildings 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Fconomics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


Watch the 


Pennies 


but don’t let them 4 
hide the dollars. A 
few cents worth ofin- 
ferior flavoring ex- 
tracts can spoil sev- 
eral dollars worth of other ingredients. 


Van Duzer’s Certified Flavoring Extracts 


are preferred by those who realize that 
using the best is usually true economy. 


They have long been noted for their 
delicious flavors, purity, richness and 
strength. 


Van Duzer Extract Company 
New York, N.Y. Springfield, Mass. 


“Love & Sympathy 


Truly Expressed by 
Flowers or Emblems 


from 


DULUTH FLORAL CO., 
Duluth, Minn. 
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Aicaler’s 
Chocolates 


Package Goods of 
Paramount Quality 
and 
Artistic Design 


Home-made Fireless 


Cooker, $2.00 


RS. A. A. Wilson of Janesville, 

Minn., has tried out the fireless 
cooker and likes it. “I cook oatmeal 
in it often,’ she writes. “I heat the 
stone about twenty-five minutes and 
then place the oatmeal and the stone 
in the cooker. The oatmeal is perfect- 
ly cooked in the morning. I baked 
beans and fried chicken. I placed 
these in the cooker about 8 a. m. and 
they were thoroughly cooked for din- 
ner.” 

Home convenience classes, conduct- 
ed by the women’s department of the 
Waseca County Farm Bureau, have 
been considering the home-made fire- 
less cooker and the uses to which it 
can be put. 

According to Adele Koch, of Minn- 
esota University Farm, assistant state 
leader of home demonstration agents, 
the makings of this cooker are a large 
pail, preferably a 100-pound lard pail, 
and a well for the cooking utensils. 
The well should be about six inches 
smaller in diameter than the outer con- 
tainer or lard pail. Sheet asbestos 
should be fastened around the well 
and the bottom. The space between 
the well and the pail should be packed 
solidly with crumpled paper, sawdust. 
excelsior, ground cork or steel wool 
and there should be at least three 
inches of packing under the bottom of 
the well. A tin lid to cover the well, 
a soap stone to place in it as a heater, 
a stuffed pillow to fit over it, and your 
fireless cooker is finished at a cost of 
less than $2.00. 


To keep ham and bacon from mold- 
ing, after having sliced off a part of 
it, rub lard over the exposed surface. 
The mold then forms on the lard in- 
stead of the ham and is easily re- 
moved. 


It is not unusual to find a pure bred 
cow, or a good grade, that gives more 
milk than a whole herd of scrubs. 


When making peach shortcake, but- 
ter the biscuit dough well before 
spreading with peaches. 
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WHAT SHALL WE SERV@ 
FOR BREAKFAST? 


OW that the days are growing 
colder and the body requires 
more warmth, the question arises 

in the household as to what shall be 
served for breakfast. The working 
man must have more substantial foods 
than the child who goes to school. 

Breakfast, perhaps, is the most diffi- 
cult meal to plan at present high 
prices, but between the old-fashioned 
hearty breakfast on the farm and the 
coffee and rolis of the slender modern 
meal, there are many golden meals pos- 
sible if planned before hand. 

For those whose days are busy it is 
necessary to start the day with a good, 
nourishing meal. This does not mean 
that the stomach should be overloaded. 
We must have just enough to prevent 
feeling faint in the middle of the 
morning. Many a man and woman 
has become exhausted in the middle of 
the forenoon trying to work without 
proper nourishment to start the day. 

How many moihers hear the child 
say upon coming in for the noon meal, 
“Oh, I have a headache and don’t feel 
hungry.” But after eating, how much 
better they feel. Then, too, there is 
danger when the child is over-hungry. 
The food is eaten so fast that gas 
forms, causing indigestion. 

Our bodies need to be built up on a 
cold, frosty morning the same as a 
coal fire in the furnace. No fuel, no 
heat. 

Meats being so expensive, very few 
of us can afford them every morning, 
so we must use eggs and griddle cakes 
in their place. Where eggs can be 
served very regularly, there are vari- 
ous combinations which are excellent 
and do not require one egg for each 


! person. 


Then, too, almost every one likes a 
little fruit or sauce for breakfast. For 
these appetizers we must watch the 
market to keep d)wn expense. Do not 
be in a hurry to serve the fruits as 
they first come on the market. Later 
in the season fruits are better and not 
so expensive. They are more fully 
ripened and far more pleasing to the 
taste.’ One also appreciates fruits more 
in season than during the entire year. 
Buy grapefruit when ,there is a sudden 
drop in prices, oranges when most 
plentiful, and bananas when ripest. 

Apples are very good baked, fried or 
in sauce, and cannot be improved upon 
for a morning fruit. Stewed rhubarb 
or prunes are very good for any one 
who does office work or is not on his 
feet very much during the day. 

At the beginning of cold weather 
the cereals to be cooked can be bought 
in large quantities and kept in glass 
fruit cans or other containers, 
circumventing a rise in prices later 
on. 

Cereals in themselves are not so ex- 
pensive, but it is the time required in 
cooking them and the sugar and cream 
served on them which make the cost 
come so high. Many grains and cere- 
als, such as oatmeal, hominy and oth- 
ers, may be purchased by the pound. 
Indian meal mush is an excellent cold 
morning dish, but very few people use 
it. However, it is nutritious and 
cheap. 

All cereals in the raw grain must be 
cooked steadily at a low temperature 
for one to three hours. A double-boil- 
er must be used for this purpose. The 
amount of water required for cooking 
the various cereals depends greatly up- 
om the kind of grain. Oatmeal, cracked 
wheat, hominy and cornmeal should 
be given four cupfuls of water to one 
of cereal. The granulated wheats re- 
quire three cupfuls of water to one of 
cereal. Rice should be ‘placed in six 
times its bulk of water. 

The question of salt is important, 
also, and the housewife will do well to 
remember that a teaspoon of salt to a 
pint, or two cupfuls of water, will 
make the cereal just salty enough for 
most tastes. The salt should be placed 
in the water before the cereal is add- 
ed. Dates, seeded, rinsed and cut in 
quarters, and added to any cereal a 


thus - 
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few minutes before taken from the 
stove,“make a nice change and a 
nourishment to the food. Washed fi 
or stewed prunés may be used in t 
same manner. 

If hominy, wheat preparations 
corn meal are selected for breakfast 
cook more than is needed for one meal 
Mix with the portion that is leit oy 
a few bits of minced ham, sausage 
bacon. Put this in a baking powd 
can to cooly Next morning slice it 
hali inch slices, dip in flour and broy 
in fat. Serve very hot with or with 
out a syrup. 

Have you ever tried ham ballg? 
They are made like fish balls, using — 
about half as much minced ham as you 
would salt fish. Sauzage may be used 
instead of ham. ° 

Then we have the ham and egg com- 
bination from left-over pieces of boiler 
ham. Grind the ham and heat in its — 
own fat in a spider. Drop in three or 
four eggs and season with pepper’ and 
salt and serve hot. A little min 
onion may be added to this if o 
cares for the flavor in the mornin 
Very few people care for tomato sauce 
in the morning, but just try creole to- 
mato scramble some time, and you will 
like it. Cut up three or four tomatoes — 
and cook with a minced onion, salt and — 
one teaspoonful of sugar. Cook about — 
twenty minutes or until tender and 
rather thick. Break in three eggs, add ~ 
one-half teaspoonful of salt and one ta: ) 
blespoonful of butter. Stir slightly © 
until the eggs are set. Serve on ho 
buttered toast. In this way three 
eggs will serve four people, allowing 
a half slice of toast to a person. 

Many different kinds of gems or 
Johnny cake is very good in the morn 
ing. Make nice corn cakes enough 
for two mornings, using one batch for 
the second day and baking it in a pan 
When wanted, split, toast to a rich 
brown and butter well. The moment 
before serving lay it in a hot, deep 
platter and pour over it hot milk, 
marmalade or apple sauce. This makes 
a delicious breakfast dish. ; 

Griddle cakes to which rice, homin} 
or bread crumbs are added are alway; 
very good and if well made and quick 
ly and thoroughly cooked are ligh 
and digestible. Corn meal griddl 
cakes are seldom seen, but if once 
tried will often be used. Beat one egg 
well, add one-half teaspoon of salt, 
tablespoon of sugar, a cupful of milk 
a tablespoon of shortening, and corm 
meal and flour in equal quantities 
abouf one cupful of each—and two tea 
spoons of baking powder and one-hal 
teaspoon of soda, sifted with thi 
fiour. 

Rice fritters will be enjoyed on 
cool, frosty morning if one cares [0 
fried things. Take two cupfuls of sof 
boiled rice, one pint of sour milk il 
which is dissolved one teaspoonful 0 
soda, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one 
half cupful of sugar; one or two egg 
well beaten, a good teaspoon of sho 
ening and flour enough to make a stif 
batter. Fry in deep fat and serve with 
a syrup or marmalade. ‘ 
- At this time of the year care should 
be taken to have a supply of gree 
vegetables and fruit in the daily. diet 
Avoid an excess of protein foods. 
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HE evolution of a single plan 
for the colonization and settle- 
ment of 5,000,000 or more acres 
of idle, agricultural land may 
e justly considered a mammoth proj- 
2t—and that is probably the reason 
‘hy the decision of one or. two of Up- 
er Michigan’s biggest lumbermen- 
mdowners to establish a systematic 
lan of colonization upon their hold- 
igs is considered, today, one of the 
reatest features which has ever oc- 
arred in the history of that region’s 
gricultural development. 


The present move is the out-growth 
fa decade or more of effort on the 
art of Upper Michigan’s land owners 
yward the successful utilization of 
le vast acreage of idle, cut-over 
mds resulting from the years of ac- 
ve lumbering operations in that re- 
ion. From a patch or two of stumped 
ands, here and there, to an ever-in- 
reasing chain of open areas, many 
omprising as much as 50,000 acres 
ind more, the Upper Peninsula of 
fichigan—as well as other sections 
t Northern Wisconsin and Minne- 
ota, have struggled with the great 
\roblem for years. There are now 
wer 8,000,000 acres of cut-over land 
)' Upper Michigan, at least 5,000,000 
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The picture to the left shows cut-over land where clover has been self-seeded in patches cleared of growth and underbrush by forest fires. 
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Along the northern rim of the Great Lakes Basin—across the states of & 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin—tnere is a great belt of undeveloped land, 

A few years ago it was considered worthless—just stump land, no longer 
good for lumbering, and therefore useless. "Today this area is recognized as 
the greatest frontier America has yet offered her people. 

Clover is indigenous—therefore this country has been called ‘‘Clover- 
land’; but every other crop, native to the north-temperate zone, and every 
form: of live stock, has been made to thrive in this new country. 

Today there are many settlers, many fine farms, many thriving towns, 


and wonderful cattle and sheep ranches. 


There is room, on some 30,000,000 


acres, for thousands of additional men and women, some of whom will surely 
achieve unusual success, and perhaps fortunes, , 

The Magazine is convinced that the Cloverland country has more real 
opportunities for farmer, rancher and business man than any other section 


of the United States today. 
soundly handled. 


But these opportunities must be carefully and 


On the following pages you will find articles relating to this great cut- 
over country, Known as ‘“‘Cloverland.’”’ They are written by men who already 


live in the country, and who know it. 


The Magazine does not assume re- 


sponsibility for all of the views or expressions included in these articles, 
recognizing that sometimes as individual experiences though truthfully set 


forth, may not be applicable to every other similar situation. 


However, the 


Magazine accepts statements only from men of standing and responsibility 
and believes therefore, that the following pages fairly reflect the conditions 


and probabilities of the North Country— 


of which are particularly adapted to 
agriculture. A number of possible so- 
lutions have been offered, some tried 
—and failed, a few still operating and 
others pending. There has been 
grazing. 

An extensive and expensive adver- 
tising campaign has brought some 50,- 
000 head of sheep and 6,000 of cattle 
into Upper Michigan during the past 
three years. It has barely scratched 
the surface. More are on the way, 
but the highest estimate for the next 
two or three years would offer but 
slight improvement, and surely only 
partial solution to the situation. 

And the landowners were still grop- 
ing around, blindly grasping for al- 
most any proposition which looked 
like a reasonable way out, when, early 
last spring, A. L. Mordt, general man- 
ager of Home Lands, Incorporated, a 
colonization concern which has been 
operating successfully in Northern 
Wisconsin for the past two years, in- 
vaded the region on his first tour of 
inspection. He looked over the ter- 
ritory, discounted the good from the 
bad, and decided that there was am- 
ple opportunity in Upper Michigan for 
the successful development of his 
plan of colonization. 


Cloverland.’’ 


The next step was logical enough. 
Mr. Mordt sought out the landowners 
—lumbermen for the most part—and 
laid his plan before them. He sub- 
mitted a plan which, he claimed, 
would convert the vast areas of idle 
lands into thriving, successful farm- 
ing communities. But the first trip 
netted little or no results, as far as 
actual contracts were concerned. 
However, he had given them some- 
thing to think about. 


A letter from one of Upper Michi- 
gan’s biggest landowners, requesting 
further information, brought Mr. 
Mordt into Upper Michigan a second 
time. Once more he made the rounds, 
and he found that, in the meantime, 
his clients had been doing some 
thinking. In fact, he found several 
who were not only eager to listen, 
but who needed but the slightest urge 
to “push them over.” And Mordt add- 
ed the “slightest urge.” 


And now his third, and cresent trip, 
to Upper Michigan fincs Mr. Mordt 
preparing a large trac. of land in this 
region for an influx of settlers next 
spring. 

In other words, Dr. G. W. Earle, 
president of the Wisconsin Land Com- 
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Reclaiming Cut-over Country by Colonization 
By L. D. TUCKER, Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Marquette, Mich. 


pany, of Hermansville, Upper ‘Michi- 
gan, has invited Mr. Mordt to take 
hold of a large portion of the com- 
pany’s lands and set his plan into 
motion, Authoritative rumor also has 
it that the J. W. Wells Lumber Com- 
pany, of Menominee County, is con- 
sidering the same move for the utili- 
zation of its thousands of idle acres, 
or such of that land as may be adapt- 
ed to agriculture. 

Officials of the land department of 
the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, 
probably the largest landowners in 
Upper Michigan, have notified Mr. 
Mordt that they will doubtless send 
a representative into Wisconsin, in 
the near future, to investigate the re- 
sults achieved there, preparatory to 
establishing a similar system on some 
of their properties, and again we learn 
that the largest land concern in Alger 
County is seriously considering turn- 
ing over a huge tract of land to Mr. 
Mordt, as a starter. 

Thus, it is significant that there is 
an increasing tendency upon the part 
of the bigger land-owning interests of 
Upper Michigan to utilize, with at 
least partially-assured success, the 
vast acreage of idle lands which has 


b What Is the Most Valuable Asset to a Community? 


The picture to 


the right shows reclaimed cut-over land and a magnificent crop of potatoes given up by the virgin soil and marvelous fertilization of clover. 
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250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. a 


Located in four- : 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 

Upper Peninsula 

of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5 to $15 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


_J.M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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been such a serious detriment to the 
country for the past decade. 


For the present the work of Mr. 
Mordt in Upper Michigan will be pre- 
paratory. The first step in carrying 
out the plan is the work now being 
done by Messrs. Charles J. Vogt and 
Raymond Leigh, the first an expert 
appraiser of lands and the latter a 
land-looker. The two are preparing 
a soil map, and appraising the land, 
not according to the- dictates of the 
owner, but to its actual value from 
the standpoint of productivity—a dis- 
tinct feature of the Mordt plan. Upon 
the presentation of the subsequent re- 
port to the company owning the lands 
will depend the final acceptance of 
the plan. 


If that step of the system is com- 
pleted satisfactorily to the landowner, 
then will begin the actual working 
out of the Mordt system of coloniza- 
tion. That is, immediately the ap- 
praisal is accepted by the landowner, 
the division of the tract into farm 
lots, or sales units, will begin. This 
accomplished a sales campaign is car- 
ried out during the winter and fol- 
lowing spring, the first of the settlers 
arriving in the late spring or early 
summer. 

As far as the application of the plan 
to Upper Michigan is concerned, it is 
apparently ideal. Where such vast 
open areas exist, as is the case at 
present throughout Upper Michigan, 
it is doubtful whether any better plan 
could be applied for the immediate 
utilization of the cut-over areas. The 
system, moreover, involves a vast 
amount of detail, providing a thor- 
oughly efficient community organiza- 
tion, with recreation centers, a credit 
concession for worthy settlers, the 
services of agricultural agents, and, 
in other ways, the constant assistance 
and co-operation of the colonization 
concern with the settler. Much has 
been said and written of the success 
which the plan has achieved in North- 
ern Wisconsin, yet not until now has 
it ever occurred to Upper Michigan’s 


The Beginning of a Farm Home, Something for a Man and His Family, 
and Something for the Community. ‘ 


The Finale of a Small Beginning on the Cut-over Lands of Cloverlar ] 


landowners that it at least merits 
tryout in this region. i 

In putting the pian into motion t 
colonization company does not @ 
sume right or title to the land in am 
way. The organization merely 
as an agency to the land owner 
the disposition of his holdings and f 
the encouragement of the rapid ¢ 
velopment of that land through ag 
culture. After the initial cash 
posit, no further payments are ask 
for five years, interest, however, | 
cruing during that period. In @ 
meantime, to further encourage t 
more rapid development of the la 
and success of the farmer, the colo: 
zation company assumes the respon 
bility and detail of furnishing, 
credit if necessary, such equipment 
may be vital in the proper condue 
the work. This includes farm @ 
chinery,, a limited amount of li 
stock, fencing, seed, team hire, dyn 
mite and other requisites, the cost f 
the service placed at a minimum aj 
added to the cost price of the lan 
with the same provisions for pé 
ments maintaining. 


Thus, with five years in which 
turn all profits back into the origin 
investmert, and with the co-operati 
of an organization which is constal 
ly working towards the bettermen 
conditions within each farmer-co; 
munity, it is clear that the land th 
developed must realize a maximum 
productivity in a minimum of time. 

Those who’ have lived in Upt 
Michigan the greater part of th 
lives, and are vitally interested in 
growth and progress; those who ha 
moved into the region in past yea 
and become attached to its climal 
scenery and its possibilities for ag 
cultural and industrial developme 
and, finally those who, possibly, ha 
“an axe to grind” in the apparent 
lution of the idle-acreage problem a 
jubilant over the probability of he 
ing, possibly, stumbled upon the rig 
way out, after all. 
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cA Sure Safe Route 
to Prosperity~ 


Northern Minnesota is no longer an experiment. The 
returns from the soil, natural grasses and clover, in the 
dairying and sheep and beef cattle industry have been 
! proven and found more than satisfactory. 

We are prepared to make you propositions on large or 
small tracts. Our plan assures you our interest in your 
| success. A letter of inquiry will bring more detail in- 
| formation. Write us. 


Cloquet Lumber Company Northern Lumber Comp-ny Johnson & Wentworth Lum'er Company 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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WE HELP 
YOU! 


All we ask of any experienced stock- 
man or farmer is a clean record, pos- 
sessing ambition and the energy to go 
forward. If you have these requisites 
write to us and we will give you a 
choice location on some of our best 


A Perfect Type of Guernsey Cow, and a World Record Producer 


BREEDING and FEEDING 
DAIRY CATTLE 


(Continued from page 3) 


cut-over land on terms and condi- 
tions that will enable you to make a 
success if you have the right kind of 
stuff in you. 


Write to Us 


Tell us about the size acreage you 
want, what you want to do with it, 
whether you now possess any stock— 
beef cattle, dairy cows, sheep or 
Swine, and horses—whether you have 
any farm implements and tools, and 
give uS One or two references. 


We Will Do the Rest 


We have thousands of acres of good, 
hardwood cut-over land, watered 
with clear streams and lakes, with 
an abundance of grass and clover 
going to waste each year. There are 
no commissions to pay. We own the 


live weight in butterfat in a year. The 
majority of ton cows cannot produce 
more than 40% of their live weight in 
butterfat in a year. Given every ad- 
vantage of feed and care, 40% of an 
animal’s weight is not a sufficient pro- 
duction of butterfat. 

Another point in which the Guern- 
sey excels ali other breeds of dairy cat- 
tle is that of quality. Guernsey milk 
is rich in fat, rich in solids, rich in 
color and flavor. Over 9,500 yearly 
records show an average fat percent- 
age of over 5%. Guernsey breeders 
were first to start an Advanced Reg- 
istry, to enter which mature cows must 
produce 360 pounds of fat or more in 
a year. They have never based a 
cow’s value on a record for a shorter 
period, for they figure a cow must be 
fed 52 weeks every year, therefore, any 
true estimate of her ability must be 
based on a test covering the same 
period of time. 

Guernsey milk is of higher natural 
color than that of any other breed and 
is of better flavor. Some will say, 
“What does that matter? It all sells.” 
To be sure it does—now. But we hear 
a good deal about over-production in 
the dairy business. It may be foolish 
or it may be well founded. Should 
such an over-production occur, how- 
ever, who will suffer first? 

Now we must remember that the 
great majority of dairy cattle are 
grades and will always be grades. 
That does not mean, however, that 
they will not be good dairy cattle, and 
a registered Guernsey bull will be a 


who intends to milk cows for a prof 
It is a well known fact that the Guer 
sey bull crosses well with comm 
stock. By crossing well, we mean th 
the offspring are stamped with t] 
general Guernsey characteristics al 
are more apt to be a uniform lot thé 
will be obtained by crossing the oth 
dairy breeds on common cows. Ui 
formly good udders and teats are ft] 
rule among Guernsey grades as we 
as pure-breds. The Guernsey gra 
commands top prices at every publ 
sale and auction. This shows the ¢ 
teem in which Guernsey grades 
held by the cow-buying public. 
The Guernsey bull is the best di 
positioned of any bulls of the dai 
breeds, and this is not an unimporta 
consideration. For years on the Isla 
of Guernsey the law has required f 
immediate slaughter of any bull thi 
showed signs of ugliness. The wi 
dom of this law is now apparent ar 
the effect on the disposition of Guer 
sey cattle in general is most marke 
In view of these facts: That @ 
Guernseys have been bred and fed f 
years along the lines which wou 
tend to make them ideal for Cloverle 
climate and feed, that they are J 
right size for economical productio 
that their milk is the height of qui 
ity in fat and solids, highly color 
and of fine flavor, that they are 
quiet disposition and possess unifor 
ly good udders and teats, that the bu 
cross well with common stock, we mu 
conclude that the Guernsey is the ide 


land and make terms and arrange- wise investment for any farmer cow for the Cloverland farmer, 
Ez. 


ments with each purchaser to suit his 
needs, and give aid in establishing 
credit and banking connections. 
Tell us frankly what you want. All 


correspondence confidential. 


SAW*’ER GOODMAN COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
Or 
GEORGE H.HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 
GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 


a 


Six Sons and Daughters of Bida’s May King, Bred and|Owned by Island 
Farm, Island, Minnesota. 


Ss 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to its cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 
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\" JE offer the western 

"" grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 1n Northern Mich- 
izan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
VV isconsin. 


Several ranch esmy eressc- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


Jd. W. Wells, President 
DUNBAR, WIS. 


(ANNA LSU OSLER 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


To End Gambling in Wheat 


HEAPER bread in the cities 


and more money for the pro-. 


ducers of the wheat that makes 

that bread are the _ results 
which are sought by seventeen agricul- 
tural economists who have set them- 
selves -to the task of devising new 
methods of markeling the grain crop 
of the country, according to the Michi- 
gan State Farm Bureau., 

This committee selected by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is 
representative of all farm orgaiiza- 
‘ions of the great grain producing re- 
gions of the country, of the agricul- 
ural press, the agricultural colleges, 
the U. S: Department o: Agriculture, 


and the general public. C. A. Bingham, 


secretaiy of the Michigan State Farm 
Bureau, is one of four revresentatives 
of farm bureaus of the country on the 
cominiitee. 

The reasons for this committee and 
an idea of the tremendous task it is 
iackling are set forth by the farm bu- 
reau as follows: 

Few buyers of bread realize the rea- 
sons for the price they pay. If bread 
soes up a cent or two or more a loaf 
they resenifully ask their baker 
“why?” “Flour costs more,” is the re- 
spouse, and the customer ejaculates 
“Oh,” nine times out of ten and for- 
geis the incident. 

But the farmer explains that the 


cent or two or more increase which 
doesn’t go to him, though he produced 
the wheat that made the flour for the 
bread, is due simply to gambling by 
middle interests or superfluous han- 
dling of the grain between the farms 


and the consumers’ tables. 
Why there are violent fluctuations 
“es even after the size of 


the evop is determined, while umneco- 
nomic, is easi explained. It is sim- 
ply due to gambling by grain’ brokers 


prior to the harvest, or in the parlance 
of the trade “deals in -futures.” 

Deals in fulures are buying or sell- 
ing with’ delivery of the grain several 
mouths distant, Statistics of the Chi- 

igo Boa: d of Trade show that millions 
of bushels move of grain are sold in 
he couise of a year and recorded as 
transactions there than are actually 
,aised in the country. This endless 
“washing” or chain of paper deals nat- 
urally operates to increase or deprec- 
iate the price of the actual commodity. 

It is to eliminate_this speculation 
and to substitute a farmers’ co-opera- 
tive sales system that the committee 
of seventeeu was appointed. It is too 
late to consider even wildly that any 
of this year’s crop will be handled 
under avy plan that may be worked 
out, and it is doubted by the farm bu- 
reau if any plan is evolved that may 
be put to work next year. It is hoped, 
however, that by 1922 a new system 
may be made effective. 

It is one of the greatest tasks and 


BETTER PRICES FOR BUTTER 


oe IGHER prices for butter will un- 
questionably result when Wis- 
cousin creameries form co-opera- 
tive organizations and place a stand- 
ardized product on the market,” says 
B. H. Hibbard, agricultural economist 
of the Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture, in commenting on the present 
movement among creameries in vari- 
ous sections of the state to seek better 
prices through co-operative effort. 

“Unknown brands of Wisconsin but- 
ter or no particular brands which are 
now placed on the market sell on in- 
dividual merit and sell under all the 
uncertain conditions of the market 
from day to day. If federated cream- 
eries would put a uniform grade of 
butter on the market, make it a defi- 
nite brand which can become known, 
they will find that. higher prices will 
surely result. 

Butter from centralizers sells well 
because they put a known brand of 
butter on the market which has a uni- 
form quality. Such butter is easily 
sold on the market, and sells readily 
to retailers and to consumers. Co-op- 
erative creamery organizations can do 
as well. They can also put an agent 
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most far-reaching in effect, if succe 
fully done, that ever has been attem 
ed by American farmers. Its treme 
ousness may be weakly illustrated | 
the following figures: 


U. S. wheat production in 1919 
940,987,000 bushels with a total val 
of $2,024,008,000. 

U. S. rye production in 1919 w 
88,478,000 bushels with a total val 
of $119,041 000. , 

U. S. oats production in 1919 ¥ 
1,248,310,000 bushels with a total va 
of $895,603,000. 

To illustrate what the size of the j 
is in the various states, the followi 
figures of Michigan may be poing 
oul, and Michigan is only an averg 
grain-producing state, not among] 
largest: ‘ 

Michigan wheat production in 
was 20,237,000 bushels with a td 
value of $42,497,000. , 

Michigan rye production in 1919 ¥ 
13,500,000 bushels with a total vai 
of $17,280,000. 

Michigan oats ~production in f 
was 36,875,000 bushels with a to 
value of $26,181,000. / 

It is really a man’s sized job. 
it is not all pioneer effort that m 
be made. There is a crude foundati 
For example in Michigan, the Michig 
State Farm Bureau has begun 
solving of the p oblem of the hand 
of the grain within the siate more} 
ficiently and economically. Commi 
ity elevators are in exis'ence in mg 
towns aud villages. This list is bé 
added to by the farm bureau, wh 
has 85,000 members in the stateJ 
central selling agency, or broke 
exchange, is being seit up. With 
exchange the community associati 
list their volume of grain, assem 
by the farmers of the vicinily. 
sale is made by the centra! organi 
tion ‘and shipment is made from 
local point of assembly. 

Other siaies are developing gr2 
handling organizations of a simi 
character. Some are binding ind 
uals of communities by contracts 
market all of ther grain through 
local associations and in turn throt 
the central organization, which | 
sell and aims to sell directly to 
mills. 

It is possible that the plan wor 
out by the Committee o! Sevent 
may call for sirict coutrac ual 
tions between the local associati 
and the individuals, the formation 
central state selli: g agenc.es in all 
the mid western grain-producing sta 
and a national regulatory sales age 
supplanting the board of trade. 8S 
an arrangement would give the fa 
ers absolute control or their gf 
products until they reached he m 
to be turned into flour. Specula 
would be ended. 


in the field to watch the markets } 
to look up good markets for their p 
uct. 

Some districts are contemplat 
building co-operative storage plants 
butter to tide their product over P 
ods of low prices,’ says Mr. Hibba 
“This is probably an idea worth ¢ 
sidering, although the idea has 
been tried out much. As long 4 
could be handled in carload lots 
costs would probably not be m 
greater a pourd than it would bel 
large establishment. It would 
worth while to visit several cold § 
age plants to find out how large t 
expenses are before a district mé 
an attempt to build a plant of t 
own. It must also be consid 
whether by this plan middlemen § 
ices can be conducted better in 
particular district than through 
middlemen who exist there. 


The first egg-inspection certifi 
was issued at the New York offic 
the Bureau of Markets on Aug. 26, 
ering a carload of eggs shipped 
California. Inspection was for bi 
age only. : 
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~AS HISTORY IS 
BEING MADE 


Not only during war is history made. The development of the agricul- 
tural and industrial opportunities exert a far greater influence on our na- 
tional life and fill many more pages of history. 

History is being made rapidly in the development of sheep and cattle 
ranching and farming in Northern Minnesota, and as has always been true, 
the greatest profits are made during the period of development—not after 
the land prices have gotten beyond the average man’s reach. 


you promptly more detail and facts on agriculture in Northern Minnesota. 


J. S. ARNESON 


Commissioner of Immigration 


STATE CAPITOL | ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


are | 


Minnesota invites you to share in this prosperity. A letter will bring 
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We Want Settlers in Gogebic Co., Mich. 


This county is making settlement of the land a part of its official busi- 
ness, and all settlers are directed to the County Agricultural Agent, whose 
expert services are to be hand free of charge in approving land selections, 
advice as to clearing, crops, cultivation, live stock growing and dairying. 

The big iron mining district of Ironwood affords immediate market for 


all farm products at profitable prices. 


A mining community is a consuming 


community and is always willing to pay good prices for good farm produce. 
There is no better opportunity anywhere in the country today to enjoy 
quick and satisfactory returns from the farm, especially if you have a few 


dairy cows and chickens. 


There are thousands of acres of good farming land in Gogebic County 


that may be purchased at very low prices and on easy payments. 


There are 


good roads and intersecting roads which afford easy access to market, and 


splendid railroad facilities for shipping. There are good schools throughout 
the county, and churches that supply a social need not always available in 


more sparsely settled regions. 


There are large tracts of standing timber adjacent to the cut-over land 


which may be purchased. 


Gogebic County has all the natural resources—mining, timber, agri- 
cultural land. Could you ask for a better combination in seeking a profit- 


able farm home? 


FOR DETAIL INFORMATION WRITE TO 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural Agent, 


IRONWOOD 


MICHIGAN. 


A DEPENDABLE RANGE 


is the goal of every stockman. With 

a dependable range he feels sure of 

success and secure against future ad- 

versity. A tract of select, cut-over 

land in Cloverland offers stockmen 
- this opportunity. 


Tracts to Suit Needs 


We have several choice ranges among 
our holdings which we will sell to 
practical stockmen on terms that will 
be to his advantage. 


CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland” 


Farm Bureau to Market Hay 


PPER PENINSULA farmers are 

going to sell 2,500 cars of hay co- 
operatively this year. This report 
comes from the state farm bureau 
which claims a membership of 5,000 
in the Upper Peninsula counties. 

In Chippewa county 1,200 members 
voted to sign collateral notes and a 
two year contract to sell all their hay 
co-operatively, according to the farm 
bureau. Its description of far northern 
conditions follows: 

“The local co-operative organizations 
have all endorsed this action. The 
sentiment in many communities there 
was to make a contract on a basis of 
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Gypsy Moth Ma 
Invade Wisconsin 


HE Wisconsin Department of Ag. 

riculture is investigating the j 
sible introduction of the gypsy mot] 
into the state. This moth is one upon 
which Massachusetts is spending 
$1,000,000 a year in an attempt to ke 
the ravages within bounds. For n 
ly thirty years it has been doing a 
mendous amount of damage in 
New England states to shade and 
est trees and has widely distributed iy 
the territory. 


This summer, according to recent in 
formation received by S. B. Fra 
entomologist for the State Departme 
of Agriculture, a new outbreak of 
moth was discovered in an are 
about twenty-five square iniles in Ni 
Jersey, followed shortly afterward 
a similar discovery in central Pen 
vania. The center of the New Jerg 
area is a nursery, known as the du 
estate, from which shipments of nu 
ery stock have been sent to n 
parts of the United States. } 

A shipment of blue spruce was 
from this nursery three years ago*t 
one of Wisconsin’s largest nurserie 
and some of the trees were imm 
ately sold to customers. 


Members of the state entomolog 
staff are tracing all of the shipmer 
from the Wisconsin nursery wh ict 
could possibly include any of the 
inal trees sent from the duke e 
or trees which adjoined them in 
nursery during the following sum 
This involved the tracing of s§ 
three shipments of nursery stoc 
all parts of Wisconsin. 

A small outbreak of gypsy moth 
be eradicated by extensive sprayl 
and the search for egg masses, bu 
is not known whether the New. Jers 
infestation has gone beyond the h 
of control in its original locality. 

The seriousness of the moth 
ace, however, justifiies the preca 
of every farmer to curb them early,” 


| 
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from three to five years like the 
of the California Fruit Growers. 
final form of the contract specifies 
years. The surplus of hay this.y 
is 2,500 carloads, about two-third) 
which is mixed timothy and clover 
one-third alsike. The farm burea 
pects to handle this hay through th 
newly formed farmers’ elevator 
change of Michigan with headquar 
at Lansing. Annual shipments of 
from Chippewa county totals hal 
million dollars worth. The co 
farm bureau expects to take over 
business and, by dealing in other f; 
necessities, expand into a busines 
several million dollars annually.” 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulati 
Etc., required by the Act of Congress of Aug. 24419 
of the CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly at Menominee, Mich. 
For OCTOBER, 1920 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Menominee. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personal- 
ly appeared R. M. Andrews, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher of 
the Cloverland Magazine, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor and! business managers 
are: 

Publisher, R. M. Andrews, Menominee, 
Michigan. 

Editor, Henry A. Perry, Menominee, 
Michigan. 

Business Manager, P. C. Munroe, Me- 
nominee, Michigan. 

2. That the owners are Herald-Leader 
Company. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 


4. That the two paragrap 
giving the names of the ow 
holders, and security holders, Tf 
tain not only the tist of stockho 
security holders as they appear on, 
books of the company but also, in ¢c@ 
where the stockholder or security ho 
appears upon the books of the comps 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary Tre 
tion, the name of the person or corpol 
tion for whom such trustee is actin 
given; also that the said two paragrap 
contain statements embracing affi 
full knowledge and belief as to the @ 
cumstances and conditions under whi 
stockholders and security holders w 
not appear upon the books of the 
pany as trustees, hold stock and se 
ties in a capacity other than that 
bona fide owner; and this affiant ha 
reason to believe that any other pe 
association, or corporation has any inte 
est direct_or indirect in the said st 
bonds, or other securities than as so st@ 
ed by him. R. M. ANDREWS, 

Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before = 
29th day of September, 1920. 


ALBERT CARL SEID 
(My commission expires Sept. 21, 19 
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A Real Plan to Aid Settlers 


Investigate! Read Our Plan. Investigate! 


WE ELIMINATE THE FIRST FEW YEARS OF HARDSHIP. 


We have set aside a fund to help you clear the land or have a portion cleared and under plow 
2 if you want it. 


We provide a residence and farm buildings, horses, cows, sheep, pigs, chickens—everything 
. needed to settle right down and go to work to make the land and live stock pay for your farm home, 
ia if you want to start this way. Or, we will sell you the unimproved land if you prefer to do all of 
iz your own clearing, build and stock your own place. All deals on easy, long-time payments. 


We have three classes of land—first class, medium, and second class. You pay for the 
CLASS of land, and not a big price for poor land. 


“4 We give you expert advice in agriculture and live stock production free, in order to help you 
avoid mistakes and succeed in the shortest possible time. The more we can help you pay out the 
quicker our money is returned and the sooner you will have that coveted possession—a farm home 
of your own. This is good business for both of us. 


RANCH LAND 


We have thousands of acres of splendid grazing land with plenty of fresh water streams and 
lakes and ample sections of good farm land for raising winter feed. This land is cheap and we 
will make it to the advantage of the larger live stock operators to obtain one of these dependable 
ranges. These tracts in 1,000 and 5,000 acres solid blocks. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 
A POSTCARD WILL BRING IT 


ha 


os 
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NORTHERN MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY 


| MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 309 Caswell Block, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Made this 
Possible 


Here was a fine piece of land abso- 
lutely useless because of the stumps 
that nearly covered it. Cultivation 
was impossible until the owner ap- 
plied thelightning fast, giant strength 
of Du Pont Red Cross 20% Dyna- 
mite to the stumps, quickly uproot- 
ing and shattering them as shown. 


Ten months after blasting was com- 
plete he harvested a celery crop of 
$800.00 to the acre. Truly, dynamite 
works wonders in land-clearing. 


Put it to work 
for YOU—NOW! 


Thisis a great year for land-clearing, the 
biggest your state has ever known. 
Almost everyone reclaimed some waste 
acres. Are you lagging behind your 
neighbors? Remember that your un- 
cleared land might be growing crops and 
bringing in a fine profit. Get after those 
stumps right NOW before snowfall. Get 
more land ready for planting in theSpring. 


Your dealer can supply you with Red 
Cross 20% Dynamite and Blasting Acces- 
sories. 


Write for our Farmers’ Handbook of 


Explosives. 


McCormick Building, Chicago, Il. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Hartley Building, Duluth, Minn. 
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WHAT THE 


I. Stephenson Company Trustees 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Offer to Homeseekers on the Sunny Side of 
Cloveriand, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


Choice of 400,000 acres of land at prices ranging from $20 to $30 an acre 


for cut-over land. 


—A climate the 9ame as upper New York, northern South Dakota and cen- 
tral Minnesota—this district is 600 miles south of the much advertised wheat 


belt of Canada. 


—A variety of soils fit for all crops grown in the north temperate zone. 
—Good roads, good schools, good water and climate. 
—Home markets that now are forced to depend on outside communities for 


much of their food. 


—Raillroad service that brings 10,000,000 people within a nigh't’s ride for farm 


products, 
and Iowa. 


and the equal 


Frult, Dairying and LIive Stock, 
Truck Gardening, Grains, 
Root Crops 


of that afforded 


the farmers of Indiana, 


—An unsurpassed fruit 


tical insurance against frost damage 
A choice of five lines of farming 


WHEAT PRICE FIXED IN BELGIUM 


The government wkeat purchasing 
commission at Brussels, Belgium, has 
fixed a minimum purchasing price for 
native cereals to be effective up to 
Jan. 15, 1921, according to the Amer- 
ican consulate there. The established 
prices are as follows: Wheat, $1.66 
per bushel; maslin, $0.261 per pound; 


rye, $1.38 per bushel; spelt, $0.92 per 


bushel. The above prices are base 
on rate of exchange prevailing on 
Sept. 9. 


Industrial optimism is not so exag- 
gerated now as.it was a year ago, so 
faces are being turned back toward the 
farm. 


Hiinois 

country, pro- 

tected by 1.000 miles of shore line along 
Lakes Michigan and Superior—a prac- 


What One Pure Bred Sire 
Has Done y; 


(Continued from page 8) 


and fed to make them produce more 
milk for the Ashland trade, but the 
milk simply was there. It was a hard 
struggle during those years, but 
somehow, Carlson managed to keep 
his head above water. He took cour- 
age as lIttle black and white calves 
began to gallop alongside their non- 
descript mothers, and grow to maturi- 
ty. There was scarcely a visable 
trace of the scrub stock in any of 
them, He had 
been fortunate in 
purchasing an ex- 
traordinary good 
sire and didn’t 
know it until the 
blood showed in 
his offspring, al- 
though he had a 
good record of an- 
cestry behind 
him. 

Then the first 
heifer calf fresh- 
ened. What a 
revelation! The 
scales in the barn. 
showed twice as”* 
much milk twice 
a day as her moth- 
er gave. And 
then another heif- 
er came in, and 
another, until 
there were as 
many black and 
whites giving 
twice as much 
milk as the old 
herds of scrubs. 
But as fast as a 
grade _ Holstein 
became a produc- 
er a scrub disap- 
peared from the 
farm forever. 


At the end of 
four years all the 


scrubs had van- 
ished and there 
were none but 


grade Holsteins 
on the place. But 
they were giving 
enough milk to 
make a good profit at the end of the 
year. Simultaneously with the com- 
plete turn-over of the dairy herd Cari- 
son gave up the milk route in Ash- 
land. The cows were giving so much 
milk that it was more profitable to 
patronize the cheese factory or the 
creamery, and the time required for 
delivering milk could be put in more 
profitably working on the farm. 
With more time to clear land the 
tilled acreage broadened, and more 
crops supplemented the revenue from 
the ever increasing production of the 
dairy herd. Once over the hill the fig- 
ures on the good side of the ledger 
multiplied and piled up, the brush line 
on the farm moved back, improve- 
ments were made, payments on the 
farm were met, interest was paid and 


‘Edward Carlson 


The Comfortable Farm Home of Edward Carlson 


i 


October 


the mortgage on the little he 
Ashland was renewed. The G 
farm was a going concern, ant 
son had made a reputation tha 
the bankers confidence in hi 
was no longer a man-killing 
breaking job on the farm, but 
glorious work and more reas 
hours. After supper Carlson 
his evenings reading instead of 
ing and doing the chores by lg 
light —y 
more about 
bred stock 
scientific ¢ 
ture, studyi 
business of 
ing from 
angle and i 
phase. 
The grad 
that showe; 
per cent j 
over their 
ancestry als 
tributed m 
black and 
to the he 
time went « 
these threes 
ter bloods ¢ 
further im 


duction col 
increase b 
» same ratio 
first cross. 
milk prod 
continued 
increase. 
Although 
son was m 


nothing but 
breds on th 
so when the 
book showe 
vorable 
he purchase 
first pure 
heifer calf. 
another, an 
year he br 
home a pure 
Holstein cow that cost $550. 
the best cow out of a lot of for 
pure breds that was purchased } 
Ashland County Holstein-Friesié 
sociation of which he is a me 
That cow won the grand champit 
at the Ashland county fair thi 
and Carlson also carried home 
blue ribbons from the fair. 


Within another two or three 
there will be nothing but pure 
Holsteins on the Carlson farm, 1 
it is the first offspring of the firs! 
bred bull he purchased, the 10 
center that proved the theory 
sire being half the blood and 
some in certain cases, and 
likely die on the farm and b 
with honors and human sorro 


a 
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Are You Going to Feed? 


_ With general prices for fat cattle about as high as a year ago, and with active condi- 
tions in practically all live stock lines, the purchase of young stuff for stocking and feed- 
ing purposes at their present cost looks very practical indeed. We have a big corn 
crop in prospect as well as worlds of other feed, and with some indication of less strin- 
gent money conditions, feeders should be able to avail themselves of the opportunities 
the market affords, and we think can have confidence that the future holds out sufficient 
inducement to invest in the stock at its present cost. 


There is, as the records show, a lighter supply of stock in the country than a year 
ago at this time, and on the other hand, more mouths to consume it, and as we are not 
rebuilding our herds in the same ratio as they have decreased it seems only reasonable 
to predict that high prices are going to remain indefinitely. We don’t think, therefore, 
that the feeder who has the facilities and can effect the necessary financial arrangements 
should hesitate to lay in good thrifty steers, lambs, etc., at their present cost. 


We Can Save You $50 to $100 per Car 


For many years this firm has made a specialty of its feeder departments and is in a 
position to afford the very highest class of service to its patrons. Men who are on the 
market every minute of the time are naturally much more capable of filling orders than 
the occasional visitor who cannot possibly study and digest market conditions in a few 
hours. We have made a specialty of filling orders by mail. This manner of doing 
Saves the customer the expense of railroad fare, time lost, etc., in making a trip to 
the market, except, of course, he puts himself in the hands of a reputable feeder buyer. 
Very frequently, of course, the visitor cannot find what he wants the day he arrives and 
often he will go back with something he did not exactly want, but which he takes so 
that his trip may not have been a useless one. Our method of filling orders by mail is 
to buy the stock at what appears to be the right time, both as to the class of stock desired 
and its market value. 


The next few weeks will see a fairly liberal movement of western cattle and sheep 
on the markets and correspondingly larger offerings of stockers and feeders. Our buy- 
ers are on the job and ready to serve our customers to very best possible advantage. 


Make Our Office Your Headquarters When 
Visiting Any of the Markets Named Below 


CLAY. ROBINSON & CO. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


Chicago South Omaha Kansas City South St. Joseph Denver 
Sioux City South St. Paul East St. Louis East Buffalo El Paso 


e300 +000 46-664 SERVICE THAT SATISFIES -~~¢~~¢~0¢00-3e- 


: 


9090 90-0 46 06 +0 ~e 
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The Farmers of Michigan 


Want Att’y General Groesbeck 


for GOVERNOR 


L. Whitney Watkins, 
the ).Farm -. Bureau 
leader of Michigan 
and former Progres- 
sive Farmers’ candi- 
date for governor of 
Michigan, has made 
public the following 
reasons for his sup- 
port of Mr. Groes- 
beck, the Republican 
nominee: 


Hon. A. J. Groesbeck 


“We farmers like the way Mr. Groesbeck approaches 
public problems. We liked the way he conducted the af- 
fairs of the attorney general’s office with a saving, in 
various ways, of two million dollars to the people, and 
we liked the way he called the farmers in after he was 
nominated and asked them what they thought was best 
for the economic welfare of not only themselves but of 
all the people of the State of Michigan. 


“Mr. Groesbeck didn’t do this when he needed the farm- 
er vote most—before the primary. We believe his elec- 
tion was already assured when, after his nomination, he 
came to us and asked us what we needed. In the pri- 
maries he left the farmers to Mr. Campbell. The confer- 
ence with our leaders afterward was the first time in his- 
tory, to my knowledge, a gubernatorial candidate ever 
sought us out to discuss affairs with us. 


“Thousands of farmers wanted Mr. Campbell for Gov- 
ernor, feeling he knew the needs of the agriculturists. 
Mr. Campbell’s friends are now with Mr. Groesbeck. They 
recognize the Republican candidate is broad enough to in- 
clude their own business as producers of food along with 
other basic industries in his plans in behalf of the state 
at large. 


“After all, what is of greatest benefit to the farmer is 
the consumer, and we believe Mr. Groesbeck recognizes 
this. Anyone who traces to its ultimate destination the 
money he spends for commodities will discover that it 
isn’t the farmer who gets an unjust share. The money 
disappears in other places between the producer and the 
consumer, oftentimes the cost and delays of transportation 
alone amounting to several times what the producer gets 
for his stuff. The farmer wants and demands absolutely 
nothing but adequate recognition and a square deal.” 


| (This advertisement authorized by the Republican State 
Central Committee.) 


Gogebic County Boy Wins Honors‘in 
Stock Judging Contest 


(Continued from page 5) 


boys and girls the farms began to as- 
sume a new aspect, but the work was 
not so spectacular. Old folks don’t re- 
spond and move like young folks, but 
they were moving. Another year and 
more progress was noted on the farms 
while the boys’ and girls’ clubs re- 
mained up to standard in work and 
membership. 

Along last spring word was sent out 
from the Upper 
Peninsula Experi- 
ment Station in 
Alger County, 
that at the farm- 
ers’ annual round- 
up and demon- 
stration a_ boys’ 
live stock judging 
contest would be 
conducted. Im- 
mediately County 
Agent Gunderson 
took notice and 
passed the word 
along to his boys. 
Earlier in the 
spring he had or- 
ganized a junior 
pure bred live 
stock association, 
several members 
had _ purchased 
pure bred heifers, 
and there had 
been inculcated 
keen interest in 
better live stock. 

A little later 
Prof. J. A. Wald- 
ron, of M. A, C., organized some cow- 
testing associations in Gogebic Coun- 
ty, and conducted several live stock 
judging demonstrations. All members 
of the boys’ association attended each 
of these demonstrations. 

In July A. G. Kettunen, assistant 
state club leader, visited Gogebic 
County, and urged the boys to form a 
live stock judging team to compete at 
the Round-up, at Chatham, August 11 
and 12. 

The original plan was for all the 


/ 


The Dairy Herd and Pasture on Carl Johnson’s Father's Farm NearfIronwe 


Little Miss Helmi Nevala, Winner of 
First Pig Prize at the Gogebic Co. Fair 


The Gogebic County Team Which Took First Prize at thefChatham Rote ni 
Winning a Free Trip to the Michigan State Fair. 


boys to take special training and th 
three best would represent the cot 
at the contest. This plan was not pra 
tical because of certain conditi 
but Clarence Frederickson, presi¢ 
of the association; Luther Olson, 
president; Leonard Nylund, secretary 
and Onnie Kangas, treasurer, enter 
training. An unfortunate injury 
vented Onnie Kangas from contin 
the work, 
Carl Johnson 
Walter Johns 
were enrolled 

T he. trai 
was under the 
rection of Cor 
Agent Gunder 
Schools were he 
on various fa 
throughout t 
county in orde 
give the boys 
widest range 
experience, 
more frequen 
meetings on 


J. Olson, in I 
wood towns 
and Live 
son, in Bes 
township. Mos 
the time was 
en to judging Ho 
stein and Gu 
sey cattle, but al 
lowances Ww é 
made for th 
study and judging of sheep and hogs 

When the date of the Round 
came the boys felt sure of their abil 
to enter the contest. At the last min 
ute it was learned that Clarence Fred 
erickson could not go because 0 
important position he had just_ 
cepted, and Leonard Nylund, Car 
Johnson and Luther Olson were 
lected to represent the county. 
a most serious difficulty arose. 
boys had no way or money to m 
the long trip to Chatham. Cou 


nt Gunderson had arranged to 
a) some farmers with him in his au- 
gobile, but when the, predicament 
fhe boys was presented, he prompt- 
veancelled the farmers’ reservation 
y, took the boys. 


t other county teams. The team 
‘the team prize, a trip to the State 


est to gain the honor of being 
J to the International Live Stock 
osition and the National Dairy 
iw, the International being the big 
re, as the winner in the boys’ con- 
: at that great exposition would 
a> the honor of representing the 
‘ed States in world competition in 
clon, 

ung Johnson captured the leading 
2 at the Round-up for judging 
ik cattle—a fine registered Holstein 
ear calf valued at $200. 

ae Gogebic team returned home 
id and jubilant, but not so proud 
seir county agent, and all the citi- 
». of Gogebic County for that mat- 
3 ‘The boys lost no time getting 
a: to live stock judging school and 
ig themselves for the big contest 
oe State Fair. 

hen it came’ time to leave for De- 
~. the boys started out with the 
2 spirit and confidence that had 
pjessed them when they went to 
icham. At Detroit the big event 
Tred. The boys from Gogebic 
Ojity ran away with the boys from 
D hern Michigan, boys who had been 
ght up with fine live stock and 
a} been schooled almost from in- 


y. 

itl Johnson walked away with the 
gest score and the honor of repre- 
ing the state of Michigan at the 
mnational, with all expenses paid, 
was also crowned with a state 
apionship. Leonard Nylund won 
place of alternate at the National 
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County Agent Gunderson and His Mount, Which He Prefers to an Automobile 
when Long Trips Are Not to Be Made, and in the Winter Time When Going 
with a Car Is Difficult. 


usual scholarship in agricultural mat- 
ters. 


After the State Fair there remained 
one more unusual thing to happen in 
Gogebic County before the close of the 
season. At the Gogebic County fair 
little Miss Helmi Nevala, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Nevala, of Iron- 
wood township, won the first pig club 


Girls’ Leader.” She has been an ac- 
tive member of a Garden Club and a 
Sewing Club, and lastly, decided to 
join the Pig Club when she managed 
to get funds to buy a pig. Her un- 
usual success has led to an active 
movement to enlist more girls in live 
stock club work. 


In this manner, through the boys 
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realize the necessity of supplementing 
the mining industry with an auxiliary 
even more powerful than iron ore pro- 
duction or the lumbering that had pre- 
ceded mining. There has been a tre- 
mendous awakening as to the possi- 
bilities of the thousands of acres of 
cut-over land which lie idle throughout 
the county—most of it good soil adapt- 
able to diversified farming and all of 
it suitable for live stock production. 

The boys and girls of Gogebic Coun- 
ty are paving the way for tremendous 
development along agricultural lines, 
blazing the path to permanent pros- 
perity. 

Carl Johnson, considered an ordi- 
nary farm boy two months ago, has 
sprung into the leadership, and there 
are hundreds of boys and girls in Go- 
gebic County that will follow the 
standard he has set and emulate his 
conduct. All Gogebic County is proud 
of him, mining company officials and 
miners, business men and bankers, 
farm women and city women, and ev- 
erybody is plugging the best they 
know how for their boy to win at the 
International. The success of young 
Johnson has rounded out a splendid 
spirit of co-operation throughout the 
county, has focused interest in agri- 
culture and live stock, and has done 
more for Gogebic County than it has 
for himself. 

And then it pays to have a mighty 
good agricultural agent. Gogebic 
County has one, and his name is C. E. 
Gunderson. 


LET YOUR WIVES HELP PLAN 


You men who are planning on 
building new homes should remem- 
ber to let your wives help in the plan- 
ning. They are the ones who have to 
live in them and it is they who have 
to care for them after they are com- 
pleted, 


The average farmer of today has 


Ay Show. prize at the county fair. Little Helmi and girls, Gogebic County is gradually all the modern equipment for his 
‘ill another of Gunderson’s boys’ ig the youngest member of any of the but surely being piloted along new farm but the average farm woman 
e; to the State Fair on honors. He live stock clubs in the county, and _ lines of industry, agriculture and live still carries water from the well. 
a Fred Olson, of Bessemer, who was’ obtained the money for the purchase stock production, the greatest of all Why not Pipe it into the house for 
vded the trip because of his un- of the pig from “The Farm Boys’ and industries. Far-seeing business men her, John? 
ia 

i * 

| a é * 

i : The Competitive Live Stock Market of Wisconsin 

ie: . DAILY CAPACITY: 15,000 HOGS, 2,000 CATTLE, 2,000 SHEEP, 7,000 CALVES 

it All Classes of Live Stock in Active Competitive Demand. Chicago 

| Market Prices Obtainable at a Considerable Saving in Transportation, 

Yardage and Selling Expense. 

~ Receipts for Year 1919 (cxrvez;) 584,555 Hogs, 107,564 Cattle, 290,586 Calves, 64,822 Sheep, 16,119 Cars 

, 90 per cent of the Wisconsin Live Stock Shipments billed to Chicago 

¢ pass through Milwaukee. Why not patronize the Milwaukee Market? 

ae , We have the facilities and have not advanced the price for the handling 


— 


Unexcelled Market for Milkers and Springers 


_ Correspondence Solicited 


ie of shipments, yardage or dockage. Dairy cattle and calves a specialty 


___ MILWAUKEE STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Fifty Counties in Upper Michigan 
Have Millions of Acres of Idle Lands 


CLOVERLAND is now on the map as the greatest 
live stock and dairy district in the United States 
today— it is the last frontier of America. Are you 
going to grasp the opportunity now or wait until 
prices begin advancing and eventually become pro- 


hibitive for the homeseeker or careful investor? 


Inquire Now; 


Prices Are Low 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan 


Wittram Ketziy, Chairman, Member Board of Control, College of Mines; 
Junius E. Beat, Board of Regents, University of Michigan; 
Tuomas HE. Jomunson, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 

CoLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, Secretary of State; OrnaMeL B. Fuuier, Auditor General; 
Wi~tiaM H. Wattace, State Board of Agriculture; 
Grorcr L. Lusk, Secretary Commission and Commissioner of Immigration 


ECS 


The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Treas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Build Roads Like the Roman 


(Continued from page 7) 


approach great commercial centers, 
the numbers should be increased to 
every third mile, to every second mile 
and so on down to every road. In 
densely settled states such as New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New Jersey practically every road now 
in existence should be hard-surfaced 
over proper foundation to carry ex- 
press traffic. Rome was over 700 years 
of age when it began to build roads ex- 
tensively. This is a young republic. 
The first active colonists arrived 300 
years ago. Rome was 200 years per- 
fecting her system. 


The first railroad in the United 
States was built in 1830. By 1869 the 
trans-continental journey by rail be- 
came possible and with our present 
mileage of railroads, we would be 
over-built were our population per 
square mile no denser than the Ro- 
man Empire and were our railroad 
road-bed mileage only single track. 
Railroad mileage figures are deceiv- 
ing as to matters of transportation 
miles as they include double tracks, 
switches and railroad yards in their 
total mileage. The railroads were 
built by private enterprise and owing 
to the eagerness of individuals to be 
come rich, were not laid out with a 
view to increase transportation facili- 
ties and add to traffic equitably. Their 
promoters’ paralleled the water 
courses and paralyzed the waterways 
by competing for their business. The 
competition proved most disastrous 
to inland steam boat travel and 
snuffed out the already constructed 
canals. Such would not have been 
the Roman method. Each road laid 
down by the Romans was to increase 
and to improve communications 
throughout the empire and not to 
squash rivals in business. 

Being a republic and not an empire 
has its disadvantages. One of them 
is that our roads are built with a self- 
ish object in view. A second is, that 
we cannot employ our soldiery in 
times of peace on manual labor. A 
third is, that we have no prisoners-of- 
war. A fourth, national prejudices. 
The only prisoners we have are crim- 
inals and the sight of them working 
on roads is offensive to our aesthetic 
tastes. We have no slaves except the 
“middle classes,’ who are in these 
times of high cost of living being grad- 
ually “milked” by the upper and neth- 
er, the autocrats of wealth and the 
autocrats of labor. Had the railroads 
been laid down to assist the water- 
ways instead of to ruin them, we 
should not have been “up against” the 
present congestion in freight traffic. 
Vessels would have still plied upon 
the Ohio and Mississippi and barges 
would have been passing through the 
canals in sufficient numbers to relieve 
the over-crowded rail tracks of freight 
of low class about which there is no 
haste except in ordering the material 
and getting it started. 

We should avoid this mistake in the 
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construction of state and na 
roads for automobile service. 

railroads and waterways shoul 
utilized as trunk lines and the fi 
“roads built as Rome built,” sh 
be “feeders,” not national nor 
highways for pleasure purposes 
genuine freight carriers. These rog 
should be commenced in freig 
ters and extended so as to tap na 
resources at present handicappe 
the lack of railroad.or waterway 
cilities. The first built should 
into the territories now conge 
the second into the fertile territor 
which ought next to be opened up fe 
productive enterprise. None shoul 
be constructed primarily aimed a 
lieving the railroads which is an 
term for competing with the rail 
We should aim not to produce 
enormous mileage but roads 
will stand up for the least p 
expense of repair. Better spend 
000 on two miles that will stan 
than $60,000 on twenty which 
frosts of one winter will up-h 
Through states like Illinois and 
consin, drainage is of primary it 
tance; through the mountains, gi 
and commodious turnings proper 
banked. Foundations everywhere, 


From the present condition of wate 
traffic, it would seem almost fool 
to construct roads running to 
ports. Yet there must be a beg oni 
somewhere to divert freight now m 
ing by rail which should always hai 
moved by water. Perhaps the | 
way to insure resumption of wW 
ways would be to make a rive 
harbor bill cover also local fr 
motor roads running perpendicu 
natural water courses which have | 
depth and capacity for steamers 
rying freight. 

The time to begin building is n 
The length of time to complet 
system is immaterial to the pr 
generation. For, if the roads, as th 
must, prove to be a good thing, 


ceeding generations will extend the 


as needed. How they can be bul 
with our prejudices against immig 
tion, is a horse of another color. 
of our railroad road-beds have 
constructed by immigrants fresh 
rived at low rates of wages. Th 
no such animal now. The rail 
utilized Chinese and Italian labo 
tracted for abroad and not after 
ing passed through the fine 
comb of an immigration bureau. 
rope and Asia have surplus popu 
which could be transported to a 
tage to themselves and to us. 
Americans would consider it an i 
nity to the flag to ask the soldier 
do the work. They are nationa 
fenders entitled to wear a halo aro 
their heads and not to carry shi 
and pick in their hands. We have 
come so tender of convicts and ¢ 
pants of poor houses, not in any 
intending to cast a slur upon the 
fortunate, that our prisons have }b 


Choice Cut-Over 


Especiaily adapted to grazing and generat 


cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 


markets. 


prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


For sale, in small or large lots. at reasonable 


terms to suit purchasers. 


Hardwood Lands 


tarming. io 


For particulars write 
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“guaran institutions where 
jients are better, treated than 
me. The stigma of the garb is 
ly punishment inflicted upon an 
can criminal. 


puild these roads with free labor 
' eight hour day basis, with pres- 
\ctivities in all other business 
constructing material which 
i be moving over those roads, 
empty the factories and close 
3 industries now profitably work- 
the road building laborer were 
ii] an attractive remuneration. It 
easy matter for interested par- 
) say, well, let the state, county 
m build the roads. That means, 
yer, that each taxpayer must get 
id build a portion of the roads or 
it in money an amount equal to 
roportion which he could per- 
mn work over and above his usual 
») now limited to eight hours a 
‘The task would not be difficult 
gyensive provided every man in 
nited States from the president 
jwere willing to work in the road 
4ment division two hours of each 
very day. Our tired business 
uuch as the bankers, the brokers, 
ergy, the lawyers, the students 
te merchants would find plenty 
reation in out-door exercises of 
Gstructive character. Quite as 
las they now find in sitting upon 
pill benches, carrying their golf 
or rolling hither and thither in 
mtouring cars. Every clerk, in 
very man in a sedentary position 
gain physical strength and re- 
vigor by putting in his two 
vacation on a road scraper or 
zing surface blocks. To “build 
me built,” we should bend all 
eergies to the task. An organiza- 
hould be effected for that pur- 
ome which includes every one. 

» should pay the bill? We will 
( benefited by the roads when 
Tited by decreased cost of living, 
itreased luxuries, by improved 
t) by increased facilities of trav- 
y obtaining a broader view of our 
(sibilities and a more intimate 
\:dge of the Golden Rule. Social 
i tions would not be removed but 
“t of the so-called upper classes 
le hardy sons of toil would take 
ese off. A knowledge of the good 
jas by personal acquaintance be- 
the moneyed classes, the think- 
a and the working classes 


it om 


FARM 
LANDS 


jn a farmer myself, work a 
sJ-acre farm each year, so I 
hw what farming land is. I 
lw what a farmer wants. I 
la large acreage of unim- 
fed farm land for sale and 
i 
| 
i 


vantee satisfaction. 


y Write to me. 


J. W. Weston 


m. Proprietor, 
Oak Ridge Dairy 
IELD, MICHIGAN 
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would soften the harsh prejudices now 
existing in the minds of all three. 
When Chicago found itself snowed 
under, two years since, every citizen 
realized that the task of shoveling the 
city out was more than the city gov- 
ernment could accomplish. As soon 
as this permeated the community, all 
citizens, good and bad, “got busy” and 
we shoveled ourselves out in a few 
days’ time. In all sections of the city, 
a more neighborly feeling arose by 
our working together on one “uncom- 
mon” task. In the neighborhood in 
which I live today all the college pro- 
fessors, students, butchers, bakers, 
druggists, janitors, clerks, chauffeurs, 
coal heavers, children and who now 
have a bowing acquaintance and 
stronger community ties brought about 
through what looked to us at the time 
as a calamity. We didn’t spend our 
money. We worked and we had as 
much fun working as though we had 


_idly sat at the window playing soli- 


taire and bemoaning the inefficiency 
of our city government. 

We, the people, must pay the bills 
for our highways. It matters not how 
we pay them, whether in money or in 
labor. An organization, however, must 
be made to direct operations. An en- 
gineer competent to handle great mat- 
ters, greater even than the construc- 
tion of a Panama Canal, must be at 
the head and make the plans. The 
road building department must have a 
business organization. As all men are 
accustomed to receiving and under- 
stand their labor as measured in mon- 
ey, the work must be figured and the 
bills paid in money. The builders, call 
them laborers if you wish, must be 
organized, even drafted, no exemp- 
tions. There will be no necessity for 
moving great bodies of workmen hith- 
er and yon for the road in front of my 
house and the road in front of your 
house and all adjoining roads and al- 
leys are yet unbuilt. The blocks to 
the north or the blocks to the south 
and the blocks to the east or the 
blocks to the west of us as now built 
are rapidly disintegrating. 

Scarce a citizen but could work his 
average of two hours per day for the 
next two years within a radius of a 
half mile from home. 

If we cannot have labor built roads, 
convict built roads, immigrant built 
roads or soldier built roads, it is pos- 
sible to have people built roads. Let 
us build them and not “let George do 
it.’ Two thousand years from now 
the “barbarians” who may at that 
time have overrun the United States, 
can say, we have roads “built as the 
Americans built,’ and not as the Ro- 
mans built. 


It is estimated that the Veivodine re- 
gion, in northern Serbia, will have an 
exportable surplus of 3,834,534 bushels 
of wheat, 675,552 bushels of rye, 699,- 
961 bushels of barley, 2,747,483 bush- 
els of oats, and 15,473,930 bushels of 
Indian corn, according to a report re- 
ceived from the American consul at 
Belgrade. 


The dairy and poultry section of the 
U. S. Bureau of Markets has examined 
a number of experimental shipments 
of eggs packed in cases containing 
newly patented fillers and flats. Some 
of these seem to possess considerable 
merit in reducing breakage in transit. 


Celery, either raw or cooked, is ex- 
cellent for people who have a gouty 
or rheumatic tendency. 


JN PLATEN LUMBER COMPANY 


_ NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


A New Farm 
In a Proven 
Farming District 


Insures Success 


Ontonagon 
County, 
Michigan 


Inquire About 


Ontonagon County, 
Michigan 


is an agricultural region sparsely populated with 
practical, successful farmers, who have had the 
advantage of a splendid clay-loam soil as the 
basis for farming. There are thousands of acres 
of this same type of cut-over land in Ontonagon 
County awaiting the settler, or big rancher. 
Most of the timber was taken off years ago, a 
greater portion of the land is open, and there is 
an abundance of clover and grass ready for range 
purposes, pasture and wild hay. The county’s 
chief industry is agriculture, so you will be set- 
tling among farmers in Ontonagon County. 


No Real Estate Game 


The County Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County are in- 
viting you in this advertising space to inquire about their 
county, and they will give you official service in helping you 
find the location you want. Detail information may be had by 
addressing a letter or post card to 


WILLIAM KROHN 


County Clerk, Ontonagon County, 
ONTONAGON, MICHIGAN 


é 


Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


FOR SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
_Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


HE Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan is the best Live- 
stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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Cloverland Bargains 


owwRATE: SevenECents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must,bejin the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceeding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


HONEY—Best Michigan clover. Ten- 

pound pail parcel post, $3.90; five-pound 
pail,-$2. Cash or C. O. D. B. EB Kindig, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


A WONDERFUL BARGAIN—680-Acre 

tract of choice cut-over land, clay soil, 
free from stones and very easily cleared, a 
few miles north of Ewen, Ontonagon 
County, Michigan. Must sell at once re- 
gardless of price. H. Lilliquist, Ironwood, 
Michigan. 


WANTED—Position as working manager 

with someone on large tract of land to be 
developed into a live stock farm. Have 
had an agricultural college training and 
life-time experience on large live stock 
and grain farms. Prefer to work on sal- 
ary and percentage basis. Will invest 
some in good proposition. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, Box 84, care Cloverland 
Magazine, 


WANTEHD—Position as farm manager or 

tenant on good farm. Have had con; 
siderable farm experience and can take 
care of dairy, cattle, horses and pigs. 
Have one large boy and three smaller 
boys—a family of wife and five children, 
all experienced in large garden work and 
some farming. Write at once. William 
Pittsley, Carter, Wisconsin. 


FARMS WANTED—To sell your real es- 
tate, business or patent quickly for cash, 
write Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
SHEEP for Cloverland farmers. Will 
place ewes on shares with reliable 
farmers and give you an opportunity to 
Start in the sheep business and at the 
Same time make money. If you want to 
buy sheep, write us for prices, Can ar- 
range satisfactory terms. Cheever Buck- 


bee, Pres. Cloverland Sheep Corp., 719 
Ludington St., Escanaba, Mich. 
IMPROVED FARM—100 acres, one-half 


mile of lake shore, good house, stone 
basement, mile from town on good road, 
20 acres cleared, 40 acres fenced, quan- 
tity valuable cedar and birch, price in- 
cludes crop, 10 acres potatoes, 10 of oats. 
$6,500. Fred L. Brown, Mercer, Wis. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having 

farm for sale, give particulars and low- 
est price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis. 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops, Immigration Bureau, Wis. 

ee of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
is. 


OCONTO COUNTY, WISCONSIN—The 

Garden Spot of the Universe. If at all 
interested you should at once become ac- 
quainted either by way of a visit in per- 
son or correspondence with me relative to 
my most unexcelled bargains, of either 
improved or unimproved hardwood timber 
farm lands. The best quality of produc- 
tive clay loam soil, with excellent climate 
conditions produces unfailing big crops of 
diversified grains, alfalfa, clover, sugar 
beets, potatoes, fruits. Dairying very 
highly developed, the best of modern en- 
vironments by way of church, school, 
cheese factory, grain and live stock mar- 
kets, improved farms immediate to hand. 
At bargains prices thereupon. If inter- 
ested better act at once for prices are 
destined to inhance in value rapidly. 
Charles A. Best, Oconto, Wis. 


LANDS FOR MIXBD FARMING AND 
GRAZING—In_ Marquette and Alger 
County, Mich. Cut-over Hardwood Tim- 
ber Lands, suitable for General or Special 
Farming, Stock Raising, etc. Excellent 
Water, Soil of Rich Sandy Loam. Ex- 
ceptionally Liberal Terms, Also some 
Choice Tracts in Antrim and Emmet 
County. Write at once for our Beautiful 
Illustrated Booklet. Jackson & Tindle, 
Inc., 503 Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CLAY BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE—In 
Mackinac and Chippewa Counties, suit- 
able for grazing purposes. Can be bought 
on partial payment plan. Write Wilwin 
Company Limited, Wilwin, Mich., for 
particulars, 


ee eee. ee 
TWO MICHIGAN BARGAINS—80 acres. 
House, barn, clearing, Near Paynes- 
ville. $1,250; $250 down. 80 acres near 
Ewen, $1,200; $200 cash. Both on roads. 
Good land. Wm. Hardy, owner, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin, 
eee 
FOR SALE—3,500 acres in one block. 
Seven miles north of Oconto. A low 
price will be accepted for the whole tract. 
W. H. Grunert, Green Bay, Wis. 


A FINE FARM FOR SALE—280 Acres, 

one mile west of Carney, Michigan, 
which has good schools and a creamery. 
150 Acres of this land is cleared; has a 
good house and hay barn and small or- 
chard, plenty of running water all the 
year. Uncleared land is well seeded to 
grass; the soil is clay loam. There is not 
an acre of poor land in the farm. Easy 
terms. Address Box 568, % Cloverland 
Magazine. 


HAY—Write or wire us whenever in need 

of Clover or Timothy Hay, also Straw, 
in carload lots. Dafter Hay & Grain Co., 
Dafter, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 

cut-over lands in tracts to suit purchas- 
er. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms reason- 
able. Address J. M. Longyear, Marquette, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts at 
reasonable prices, terms to suit purchas- 
er. Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—2,000 Acres land, in one 
block. Excellent soil. Well located. 
Price and terms attractive. Write Fred 


A Roper, Menominee, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—One fine 3,200 lb. team, bay 

geldings, 6 and 7 years old; gentle, ex- 
perienced farm team; includes heavy farm 
harness in A-1 condition; price $450. One 
grade cow, half Jersey half Guernsey, 8 
years old, gentle as a lamb, milks 14 qts. 
when fresh, freshens in July; price $150. 
One 1918 Ford touring car, excellent me- 
chanical condition, tires new; price $450. 
One western saddle pony, rein broken, 
speedy, full of life, gentle; includes fine 
western saddle; price $60. Ten tons A-1 
clover hay; 25 tons clover and timothy 
mixed; baled; at market price. Address, 
W. B. Wallace, Lakewood, Wis. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale. give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Walls, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALH—1,000 head of breeding ewes, 

2 to 5 years old. These sheep to be sold 
in lots to suit purchasers. Write for 
prices and further information. John 
Rachon, Kenton, Mich. 


SHEBPP FOR SALE—500 breeding ewes, 

1 to 4 years old. Averaged 8% Ibs. wool 
this season. Lots to suit purchaser. 
$10.00 per head. Teams if desired. Vail 
& Smith, Alvin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—160 acres hardwood timber. 
C. W. Lightfoot, 910 Minn. Ave., Glad- 
stone, Mich. 


WAUKESHA FARM FOR SALE—56 

acre highly improved farm in Wauke- 
sha Co., 14 miles from Milwaukee, 5 
miles from Waukesha. Concrete road 
will pass farm. 10-Room brick house, 
hardwood floors and hot water heat, 
acetyline lighting system in house and 
barns. Basement barn 36x70, silo 12x26, 
all in good repair. This location suitable 
for general store, auto supply or hotel. 
Price $14,000. Liberal terms to respon- 
sible parties. Address John Casper, R. 
4, Waukesha, .Wis. 


80 A, half under plow, level, good road, 

R. F. D., phone, school on land, near 
cheese factory, milk route by door, nice 
stream, no stone, good buildings, best of 
soil, right price and easy terms. V. E. 
Conwell, Ladysmith, Wis. 


HAMPSHIRES—Am offering my entire 

flock of breeding ewes, lambs and year- 
ling rams. Also Champion and third 
prize ewes of 1918 International. Write 
for catalog and special prices of carload 


lots. Mrs. Harley R. Emmons, Elsie, 
Mich. 
WANTED TIMBER AND TIMBER 


LANDS—Prefer Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Will consider propositions 
anywhere. What have you to offer? ‘Dar- 
win B. Buell, Munising, Michigan. 


FOR SALH—160-acre farm, 41%4 miles from 
Ogema, Wis. 50 acres cleared, 28 under 
cultivation, good water, well fenced, % 
mile to school and from trunk highway. 
For terms and price write owner, J. Jones, 
Phillips, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Pure bred Guernsey bull, 
2% years old; Sire, Masher Rocking- 
ham; dam, Carilon Chosan. Price, $200, 
or will exchange for breeding ewes. Ad- 
dress Herbert Burrows, Emetta P. O., 
Lake County, Minn. 


FOR SALE—We have tracts of cut-over 

lands of all sizes for practical stock- 
men who want to succeed in a permanent 
manner, Consolidated Lumber Co., Man- 
istique, Mich. 


ee ee ee 

FOR SALE—Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa , Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoocraft counties, 
For information write, Land Department, 
Charcoal Iron Company of America, Mar- 
quette, Michigan, 


— eee 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, Me- 
nominee, Iron and Gogebic counties, in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 20,000 acres 
in Forest and Florence counties, Wiscon- 
sin. Any size tract on easy terms. J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich. 


|| Ranches Ranges 


Farms ] 


Any acreage you want 
Any easy terms you want & 
Any way you want to buy i 


Any-kind of land you want e 
The Goanty Board of Supervisors of Iron County, Wisconsin, 


wants practical stockmen to take up large ranches in their. 
county, and will aid them in locating and financing. ; 


The County Board of Supervisors of Iron County, Wisconsin 
wants experienced farmers to take up small or large acte- 
ages of the best hardwood land in the cut-over country, and 


develop them into paying live stock farms. The Board ‘ill 


help them find a good location close to local markets, n 
good roads and with railroad facilities. 


Ranches $10 An Acre, ‘ 
Farm Lands, $10 to $20 An Acre, 


Ranges Free for Season. 


| DANIEL REID 


Excellent Farming and Grazing 


4 


For Sale in Alger, Marquette, Luce 


and Chippewa Counties, Michigan 


P 


Accessible by Railroads and Good Highways. | 
Near Settled Communities. 


Prices $7.50 per acre. 


and up 


Easy Terms 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY 
Land Department NEGAUNEE, MICH. 


General Motors Trucks 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


A PRODUCT OF 


THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Built in All Sizes from 34-1 Ton to 5 Ton Capacity 


cAt Milwaukee, Wis. 


A %-1 ton GMC used 
in furniture delivery. 


This truck operates over a 
fifty-mile radius around Mil- 
waukee and thus opens up 
a big field of new business. 


This Model 16 GMC is de- 
serving of its title, “Amer- 
ica’s Standard One-ton 
fALruck.”’ 


oanseosorssasnne 


740-784 WINNEBAGO ST 


isscsstcosecnmnctnpseasies 


cAt West Allis, Wis. 


A %-1 ton GMC in am- 
bulance service. 


This model is the standard 
34-1 ton truck of the United 
States Army. 


Thousands were in use in 
France and this country dur- 
ing the world war. 


The men who were in the 
service know of the wonder- 
ful record this GMC made. 
Ask them. 


These Cloverland Dealers will be glad to tell you about GMC Motor Trucks 


Union Auto Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Elsen & Philips, La Crosse, Wis. 

Service Sales Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

A. G. Jennings Motor Sales, New London, Wis. 

Highway Service Garage, Marathon, Wis. 

J. T. McCann Co., Appleton, Wis. 

Cloverland Garage & Machine Works, Manis- 
tique, Mich. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY OF WISCONSIN : 


Merrill-Buick Co., Merrill, Wis. 

A. C. Homan Auto Co., Menasha, Wis. 
Hathaway-Buick Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Munising Motor Co., Munising, Mich. 
V.L. Lipsett, Pickford, Mich. 

Austin Lipsett, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Larson & Asplund, Ashland, Wis. 


OR WRITE TO 


J. A. Rummele Auto Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Raab Motor Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Johnson Motor Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Auto Supply Co., Plymouth, Wis. 

Farm Power & Equipment Co., Lancaster, Wis. 
Graham & Pecard, Bessemer, Mich. 

W. F. Beilke, Wausau, Wis. 

Bingham Motors Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR WISCONSIN AND UPPER MICHIGAN 


So Easy— 
Just Add Water! 
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T’S as easy as turning the faucet to make delicious pancakes with 
Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. Add only water—everything required, 
even the milk, is in the flour. ~~ 


You'll wonder how you can make such pancakes with so little effort— 
pancakes so light and tender that you'll want to serve them the year 
"round—summer as well as winter. 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in kind, but 
alike in quality. At your grocer’s. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 


FAMILY OF FOODS 


’ 
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Pancake Flour | 
\sbigtt. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company/ gata. : 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA wen Tr. 
Bun? 2 
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CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


@ From the steaming machines, 
which thoroughly sterilize the dainty 
and absorbent texture of Northern 
Tissue, quickly the generous rolls 
are twice wrapped, that they may 
come to you hygienically perfect, 
fresh, and soft as fine chamois. 


q@ There is nicety in simply asking for “‘Northern Tissue’’—a 
topping improvement in bathroom papers. Don’t be satisfied 
with just “toilet paper’””—ask for “Northern Tissue.” At your 
dealer’s now. Made at Green Bay, Wisconsin, by the Northern 
Paper Mills—also manufacturers of remarkable paper towels. 


RTHERN PAPER MIU! 


GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 


Yar 


‘i 
N ovember, 19) 


¢ 
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- General Motors Trucks 


A PRODUCT OF 


THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Built in All Sizes from 34-1 Ton to 5 Ton Capacity 


cAt Appleton, Wis. 


A i1%1+n GMC in the 
service of the Fox River 
Paper Company. 


With its big pneumatic tires 
it can operate every day in 
the year. 


Dependability, low operating 
costs and long life are three 
GMC characteristics. 


cAt Milwaukee, Wis. 


One of five GMC’s in 
U. S. Mail Service at 
Milwaukee. 


Hundreds of GMC’s are in 
Uncle Sam’s Mail Service 
throughout the country. 

~ The Wisconsin Highway 
Commission also use this 
model GMC, there being 
over 75 in the state’s service. 


These Cloverland Dealers will be glad to tell you about GMC Motor Trucks 


Union Auto Co., Eau Claire, Wis. Merrill-Buick Co., Merrill, Wis. J. A. Rummele Auto Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Elsen & Philips, La Crosse, Wis. A. C. Homan Auto Co., Menasha, Wis. Raab Motor Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Service Sales Co., Green Bay, Wis. Hathaway-Buick Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Johnson Motor Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
A. G. Jennings Motor Sales, New London, Wis. Munising Motor Co., Munising, Mich. Auto Supply Co., Plymouth, Wis. 
Highway Service Garage, Marathon, Wis. V.L. Lipsett, Pickford, Mich. Farm Power & Equipment Co., Lancaster, Wis. 
J. T. McCann Co., Appleton, Wis. Austin Lipsett, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Graham & Pecard, Bessemer, Mich. 
Cloverland Garage & Machine Works, Manis- Larson & Asplund, Ashland, Wis. W. F. Beilke, Wausau, Wis. 

tique, Mich. OR WRITE TO Bingham Motors Co., Janesville, Wis. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY OF WISCONSIN : Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR WISCONSIN AND UPPER MICHIGAN 
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Marinette County’s Record Breaking Land 


ARINETTE COUNTY, Wis., 
undertook to clear 18,000 
acres of land in 1920. And 
Marinette County has done 
ast that thing. Larry F. Livingston, 
2cretary and directing engineer of the 
Tarinette County Land Clearing As- 
‘ociation, gave the total on Oct. 12 as 
8,109 acres cleared. He made his re- 
ort as part of one of the biggest agri- 
ultural celebrations ever held in Wis- 
onsin. 
Marinette County naturally took 
ome pride in the achievement. There 
fas a time when clearing ‘an acre of 
ind was a back breaking job and the 
wmer who cleared an acre a year 
‘as doing pretty well. If three years 
go Marinette County had announced 
faat each of its 3,000 farmers had 
feared one acre of land during the 
ear, making the respectable total of 
000 acres, the county would have felt 
istified in making almost as loud a 
loat as it made this year. 


But things have changed. Up to 
ve years ago, when the College of 
griculture of the University of Wis- 


|matter requiring engineering atten- 
on and ski’! the methods of reclaim- 
ig stump ds had not progressed 
ery far nor very fast. The College 
? Agriculture decided the farmers 
eeded stimulation and aid. Other 
rees co-operated, including the Du- 
ont Powder Company. The first land 
‘earing train in history was sent out 
rough the former timber districts. 
farmers were given object lessons in 
‘earing land by the joint application 
‘ dynamite and stump pullers. 

And still, after four years of this, 
ind clearing had not been given quite 
1e desired impetus. 

What the College of Agriculture 
anted badly just at this critical stage 
. its campaign for reclamation was a 
'g, concerted, practical application of 
te things it had been teaching by 


van Russell, University of Wisconsin 
ricultural Department, Pressed the 
| Button Which Fired the Blast. 


dnsin took a hand in land clearing as | 


The Dominant Agricultural Journal of the Great Northwest 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN, NOVEMBER, 1920 


$1.00 a Year, 10c 7HE, 


Clearing Demonstration 


By LEO PATRICK COOK 


An Entire Acre Cleared of Stumps in One Great Blast 


means of its trains. Marinette County 
saw the point—probably heard a hint 
—and at once volunteered to make the 
effort. The Marinette County Land 
Clearing Association was organized 
late in 1919. It is an organization of 
farmers and businessmen, taking in 
people from every corner of the coun- 
ty. Prof. W. E. Morton, superintend- 
ent of the Stephenson Agricultural 
school at Marinette, is its executive 
head and Larry F. Livingston its man 
in charge of the work. 


Larry Livingston right now is the 
foremost land clearing expert of the 
world, by right of ability and results, 
and also of inheritance. His brother, 
the late Carl Livingston, was the fa- 
ther of the land clearing movement, 
the originator of the land clearing 
train idea. When he died Larry took 
his place, then went to war. When 
he came back from France, a lieuten- 
ant of engineers, Marinette County 
was looking for a man with his abili- 
ties. 

The Marinette County Land Clearing 
Association’s campaign of education 
was an intensive one. Larry Living- 
ston procured a portable moving pic- 
ture machine with land clearing films. 
He showed these pictures in every 
schoolhouse and community center in 
the county throughout the winter. He 
organized the farmers, taught them the 
value of co-operative buying of dyna- 
mite, got them to agree to clear their 
quotas, six acres for each of the 3,000 
farmers. 

He set up the battle cry ‘18,000 
acres in 1920” and imbued the farm- 
ers with his spirit. 

As soon as the snow was gone there 
was established at Cedarville, a central 


point in the county, the first land 
clearing school ever known. Here the 
farmers were taught to handle dyna- 
mite, to place it in the stump most ad- 
vantageously, to use a stump puller, 
to brush land, to pile and burn stumps 
and dead and down timber. 

Before the planting season of 1920 
Marinette County had used seven car- 
loads of dynamite. It was ordered in 
one lot, the biggest single order -of 
land clearing explosives ever placed. 


Land clearing became a passion 
with the farmers of Marinette County. 
They quit only when they had to get 
their crops in. They started anew 
right after the harvest. They are at 
it yet. The campaign has a momen- 
tum that probably will not expend its 
force for years to come. 

The question, “Is 18,000 acres of 
new clearing something to blow and 
brag about?” In answer to that here 
are a few figures prepared by John 
Swenehart, land clearing director for 
the College of Agriculture: 

Highteen thousand acres of land 
would keep all Wisconsin in potatoes 
for three months. 

Would grow enough food for the 
cities of Milwaukee, Madison, Racine 
and Superior for one year. 

Would pay the salary and expenses 
for the United States senate for 1919. 

Would pay the expenses of the Unit- 
ed States weather bureau for 1919 and 
leave a balance of $500,000. 

Would support 3,000 cows. 

Would grow hay for 7,000 cows. 

Would earn in dairy products $1,240 
a year for each of 300 families. 

Supporting Mr. Swenehart’s statis- 
tics, 18,000 acres of land would grow 


$2,700,000 worth of potatoes at the 
1919 price. 

These figures constitute the cause 
of Marinette County’s celebration. Co- 
lumbus Day was chosen because, as 
was stated by the souvenir newspaper, 
“The Morning Blast,’ of the associa- 
tion, “Columbus never started any- 
thing he could not finish.’ That day 
150 automobiles left Marinette in a 
train. A somewhat smaller number 
left the northern part of the county. 
Both were headed for Wausaukee, 
where the celebration was to center, 
Wausaukee being the headquarters of 
the Marinette County Land Clearing 
Association and known as “The land 
clearing county seat of Marinette 
County.” 

The larger train, from Marinette, 
was halted when nearing Wausaukee, 
to witness a ditch blowing demonstra- 
tion. Here a ditch 300 feet long was 
dug in one second by a single blast 
of dynamite. 

At Wausaukee the Wausaukee De- 
velopment Club and the Wausaukee 
Woman’s Club jointly served a free 
luncheon to all visitors, an ample, ap- 
petizing repast. 

And then came the peak of the cele- 
bration. A selected acre with 125 
stumps had been wired and charged 
for the occasion. Dean H. L. Russell 
of the College of Agriculture, the 
guest of honor and principal speaker, 
pressed a switch and the entire acre 
went up at once. 


Immediately preceding the big blast 
there were speeches. Dean Russell 
in his speech said an important thing: 

“When I was with your people last 
December I had great faith in your 
punch and pep; knew that you would 
do your best to win out in what you 
set about to accomplish, but I thought 
you had hitched your wagon to a star 
when you propounded the plan of re- 
deeming 18,000 acres in a single coun- 
ty in one year. 


(Continued on page 30) 


———— 


Miss Sigrid Johnson, One of the Mari- 
nette Young Ladies Who Appeared in 
the “Movies” Made at the Demonstration 


HE Board of 
Education of 
Me nom inee, 
Mich., at the 
beginning of the 
school year 1916-1917 
approved a daily pro- 
gram for the Junior- 
Senior High school 
which comprises the 
grades from seven to 
twelve, inclusive, al- 
lowing seventy-five 
minutes every school 
day for physical edu- 
cation. In order to 
do this it was neces- 
sary to begin the 
morning session at 8 
o'clock and with one 
hour and a half inter- 
mission at noon to 
run the school until 
4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. The six and a 
half hours school day 
made it possible to 
have five seventy-five 
minute periods with 
five minutes  inter- 
missions between pe- 
riods. All pupils in 
the Junior High 
school, grades seven, 
eight, and nine de- 
vote three periods to 
academic work, one 
period to industrial 
work or household 
arts, and one period to physical “edu- 
eation. In the Senior High school 
physical education is elective. 


The three important factors in the 
development of the adolescent child 
are study, work, and play. The phys- 
ical education program in Menominee 
requires every pupil in the Junior 
High school and those electing the 
course in the Senior High school to be 
on the playground on the days that 
they are not in the gymnasium. The 
time is divided equally between the 
gymnasium and the playground. This 
means that, to do effective outdoor ex- 
ercise requires ground enough to ac- 
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allow yourself an education. That 
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commodate at least 100 boys or girls 
each school period of the day, every 
day in the week. 


In the spring of 1917 the Board of 
Education realized that not enough 
playground space was afforded be- 
tween the two high school buildings 
which occupy two city blocks with the 
street between them closed. A plan 
to buy a block and a half to the east 
of the high school campus and close 
three streets so as to make an un- 
broken campus of about four city 
blocks, was laid before the board. A 
three mill tax levy on the city’s as- 
sessed valuation would have paid for 
the eighteen houses and lots wanted. 
But as we had just entered the world 
war, the board decided to delay action 
until after the war. 

The startling revelation that over 
one-third of the young men of ‘the 
country were physically unfit for mili- 
tary duty together with the fact that 
the health of the, individual is as im- 
portant in times of peace for his suc- 
cess in life as it is in times of war, 
tended to make the first aim. or ob- 
jective in the work of the schools the 
health of the pupil. Without health 
or physical fitness, the individual is 
doomed to disappointment in life no 
matter what else he may have. One 
important result of the war, therefore, 
is the added emphasis now given to 
physical education. Adequate play- 
ground facilities for outdoor work are 
as important if not more important 
than is the gymnasium with its equip- 
ment and its swimming pool. 

In the spring of 1919 the board again 
gave consideration to its plan for en- 


HE dedication of the Walton Blesch athletic field took place on the 

sunny afternoon of Sept. 28, 1920. 
filled by throngs who realized the significance of the event. 

This recognition was more than local. 
tract Hon. Marion L. Burton, president of the University of Michigan, 
whose address was the feature of the occasion itself. 

President Burton, whose rare gift for combining idealism and common 
sense has made him an outstanding figure in the nation’s educational 
circles, spoke in no empty phrases of what the Walton Blesch field means 
to the community and to Cloverland as a whole. 

“To bea citizen,’ declared Dr. Burton, ‘“‘the chief requirement is to 


ziven to the children, that they may have the greater advantage of get- 
ting this education in the proper way.” 
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The Walton Blesch Field—A Magniticent Git 
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The imposing grandstand was 


It was extensive enough to at- 


is why the Walton Blesch field was 


a Mi ia 


larging the school grounds. Mr. G. A. 
Blesch, president of the First National 
bank, for the past thirty-five years a 
resident of Menominee, and at one 
time president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, saw the opportunity of giving to 
the children of the city public schools 
for all time, the means for developing 
strong and active bodies with clean, 
alert minds, for the lessons learned on 
the playground under competent lead- 
ership are as important as any learned 
in the class rooms. His good wife 
shared with him in an interest in the 
welfare of the boys and girls of the 
city. Hight years before this, in June, 
1911, their only child, Walton, a boy 
of 14, had been taken from them by 
the hand of death. That love and in- 
terest which they would have shared 
in their own child, in time, were given 
to the children of others. 


At the annual school meeting in 
July, 1919, Mr. Blesch instructed his 
attorney to announce to the people 
that it would not be necessary for 
them to levy a tax to buy the block 
and a half wanted for the playground; 
that he would buy it and give it to the 
schools. All that he asked in return 
for the gift was that it be called the 
“Walton Blesch Field.” To the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the eighteen 
houses on the ground, Mr. Blesch add- 
ed a sum sufficient to grade the field, 
to lay the water mains, to provide for 
the plumbing, to build a cinder run- 
ning track, four laps to the mile 
around the football field, to prepare 
the grounds for an open air gymna- 
sium, two basketball courts, six tennis 
courts, four playground baseball dia- 
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monds, and a wading " 
pool with sand piles 
on two sides of the © 


TROIS 


pool for the little | 
children to use in 
the summer time. 
The taxpayers of — 
the city, as an evi- 
dence of their appre- | 
ciation of the gift, 
voted taxes sufficient 
to do the concrete | 
work on the field. A | 
reinforced concrete 
wall eight feet high } 
with a waterproof | 
stucco coating built | 
entirely around the 
field gives the field a | 
beautiful appear: | 
ance. At the south- 
east corner and at 
the northeast corner 
are two ornamental 
iron gates flanked on 
each side by the four | 
ticket offices. A | 


grandstand of” rein- 
forced concrete con- 
struction, 360 feet 
long and 21 feet high 
at the rear, extends 
along the east wall. 
The pillars and walls | 
of the grandstand . 
have the same stucco 
finish as the wall of 
the field. The seat | 
slabs and foot root 


\ 


are coated with a white waterproot 
paint. Cyprus wood seats painted green | 
are bolted to steel supports imbedded 
in the concrete seat slabs. The grand- © 
stand will seat 3,000 people. The | 
Board of Directors of the First Na- 
tional bank gave the beautiful me- 
morial gate in the west wall facing the | 
school campus. Over the gate is the } 
inscription, ‘‘Walton Blesch Field.” | 
North and south the field is 485 feet | 
long. East and west it is 348 fe 
wide. | 
The Board of Education will | 
the field open the year around. D 
ing the winter months the footba 
gridiron will be flooded for a skati 
rink. Electric arc lights have bee 
so placed as to light the field in the 
evenings. @ | 
The Menominee Junior-Senior High 
school with its large, fully equipp 
gymnasium, its locker rooms a 
shower baths, its indoor swimm 
pool, and its Walton Blesch field h 
facilities equalled by few schools in 
the nation for the physical educatio 
of its boys and girls, and a complete 
curriculum has been instituted. 


Walton Blesch—In Memoriam 
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AYFIELD COUNTY lies in the 
northern-most part of Wiscon- 
sin. It has three main types of 
soils—sandy loam of lighter 
ad heavier kinds, hardwood loam, and 
jeavy clay to clay loam. While this 
‘pumty is especially adapted to dairy- 
ig along with clover, potatoes and 
jnall grains, it is also becoming wide- 
* known as a commercial berry and 
aply country. 


If you should visit the fruit markets 
t Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
t. Paul. and Duluth, along the last of 
ane and the first part of July, and 
‘ake a request for Bayfield County 
ferries, you will find that they are 
old at a premium over berries coming 
om other parts of the country. Nine 
‘sasons out of ten, these berries ripen 
; a time when berries from other 
its have all been marketed, there. 
ire, affording better prices for the 
sowers. 


Strawberries are found on most 
rery farm in the communities adjoin- 
g Washburn, Bayfield and Port Wing, 
‘isconsin. The Dunlap and Warfield 
wieties are mostly grown, both being 
ghly flavored and firm, making them 
vod shippers. A few years ago the 
rawberry acreage declined consider- 
Ye on account of poor prices and 
arcity of pickers, but recently the 
reage has increased greatly. In vis- 
(ng these communities one will find 
om one to three acres on each farm 
hich grows berries. In the past the 
reage ran much larger, making it 
\ry difficult to harvest the berries 
‘tthout loss. Now there are more 
rmers growing strawberries along 
‘th their dairy work, but not so many 
res on each farm, making it much 
dre profitable. 


The Dunlap variety is very hardy 
id furnishes a great number of run- 
TS, SO every grower can grow his 
m plants to plant his required acre- 
e@ each year. These plants are set 
t early in May and cultivated 
roughout the season. They form a 
atted row about eight inches to four- 
en inches wide and these rows are 
t out three feet apart, giving plenty 
Space for cultivation. Alsike clov- 
‘is the greatest weed the strawberry 
Owers have to contend with, 

The Everbearing strawberry is found 
_ almost every farm, but not as a 
mmercial berry. It thrives excep- 
mally well and bears well each sea- 
fo until frost. The writer is still en- 
ving berries from his garden at this 
ne, October 17th. 

Raspberries are widely grown also, 
te Malboro, which is a red berry, is 
Dstly grown. These are strong cane 
jOwers and also heavy bearers. The 
st Successful growers plant the 
‘nes about four feet apart in rows, 
‘d keep them clean cultivated. The 
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Picking Montmorency Cherries on John Hauser’s Farm, Bayfield County 


canes are kept at a height of four to 
five feet. They are easily propagated 
from the young canes which come up 
so plentiful between the rows: each 
season. Berries of all kinds grown 
here need not be mulched for winter 
protection. 


The black-caps are grown to some ex- 
tent, but do not yield so great as the 
reds. Many growers sell as much as 
$400 to $500 worth of raspberries from 
one acre. These berries are ready for 
the market about July 15th to 20th, 
and find a ready sale on the markets 
mentioned before. 

The principal tree fruits grown here 
are apples, cherries and plums. Com- 
mercially, apples rank first, but cher- 
ries come a close second in import- 
ance. Apples are grown in larger acre- 
age in the Bayfield and Port Wing 
communities than in other parts of 
our county. The main varieties grown 
here are the Duchess, Wealthy, Yel- 
low Transparent, McIntosh, Alexander, 
Wolf River, Hibernal, Longfield, 
Snow, and N. W. Greening. There are 
some Delicious coming into bearing 
now. The Transcendent, Hyslop, 
Whitney, General Grant, Florence, 
Strawberry, Russet and Virginia crab- 
apples are all grown extensively. The 
Gideon, McMahon, Dudley, Scott’s 
Winter and many other varieties are 
found growing here, but our best com- 
mercial varieties to date are, Duchess, 
Wealthies, and Greenings. An entry 
of five plates of Wealthies took first 
prize at the Mid-West Horticulture Ex- 


position, held at Des Moines, Iowa, in 
1919. The most successful apple grow- 
ers here practice clean cultivation, as 
the trees make better growth, cause 
less spread of diseases; such as apple 
scab and blotch. Very few coddling 
moth have been noticed in this country 
and no San Jose scale. Just a few 
oyster-shell scale have been noticed, 
but has been easily controlled by lime 
and sulphur spray. The apihi are 
troublesome in some seasons, but are 
controlled by applying the nicotine 
spray. 

The most harmful and economic dis- 
ease we have here is the apple scab. 
We have had an exceptionally heavy 
apple crop this year, but many grow- 
ers lost heavily from the scab, because 
they did not apply the Bordeaux spray 
at the right time. The apple acreage 
and crop has been steadily increasing. 
Hach season brings forth a new com- 
mercial variety of apples of import- 
ance. Our orchards range from five 
acres to eighty acres in size. 

The topography of the land laying 
next to Lake Superior is most favor- 
able for apples and cherries. This dis- 
trict is favored for fruit owing to frost 
condition. 

Cherries thrive exceptionally well 
here when the orchards are clean cul- 
tivated and thoroughly sprayed for 
diseases, such as shot-hole, fungus, etc. 
The Early Richmond, Montmorency 
and Morillas are the varieties grown 
here. The Montmorency variety is 
the commercial cherry most widely 
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grown. Cherries reach the market 
here about July 10th to 15th. 


The Burbank, Surprise, and DeSota 
are the chief varieties of plums 
grown here. The season has given 
Bayfield County a great plum crop and 
they have found a ready market. 

The Concord, Manmouth and several 
other varieties of grapes also mature 
here nearly every year, 

At Washburn and Bayfield the fruit 
growers have a co-operative marketing 
association and therefore, market all 
their fruit through this method. The 
average price received for strawber- 
ries this season was $3.05, and the 
average price for cherries was $3.33. 
The average price for raspberries was 
$3.36. No. 1 grade of apples brought 
an average of $5.00 per barrel and 
$2.00 per box to the grower. All the 
grading is done at the association, 
therefore giving good assurance that all 
fruits go to the market in good con- 
dition, and as labeled. 

Reputations can be made quickly 
these dave. It has not been many 
years since a choice fruit product 
from Bayfield was little known beyond 
her boundaries, much less asked for 
in the market in preference to other 
varieties. 

Scarcely a season had elapsed, how- 
ever, after our farmers turned their 
attention to the possibilities of the 
region as a producer of superior ber- 
ries, before Bayfield strawberries 
were heading the market in the sur- 
rounding centers. 

Tke organization of the fruit grow- 
ers has done much to promote the 
development of our fruit interests. 
With the confidence that the associa- 
tion’s ability to market the output 
gives to the individual farmer, Bay- 
field County’s fruit production is mak- 
ing rapid strideg, and bids fair to riy- 
al, in time, the dairy, potato and kin- 
dred interests throughout the region, 

In the production of strawberries 
hereabouts, the chief retrogressive in- 
fluence lies in the scarcity of pickers. 
Rather than gamble upon the chance 
of getting an overly large crop crat- 
ed in good condition, our producers 
are limiting their strawberry plots 
to a few acres. Should lacr condi- 
tions in the region experience a 
change for the better the strawberry 
acreage in Bayfield County would 
promptiyv expand. 

The recent successes with fruit 
crops on small acreage in this local- 
ity have called attention to a possi- 
bility that may in time lead to a new 
era in Bayfield County. The fruit 
grower who cannot depend upon hired 
labor must limit his output, but even 
in so doing can find a profitable liv- 
ing. Indications point toward more 
farmers and smaller farms in the fu- 
ture. 


Bayfield County's Famous Raspberries 


C. T. Grover’s Fine Orchard, Port Wing, Bayfield County 
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Flax, the Best Money-making Crop on New Lanc 


LAX is the best money-making 
crop on new land for two rea- 

sons: 
First, because it thrives bet- 
ter on virgin soil than on any other. 
Second, it is the highest priced crop 

today. 

The reasons are as follows: Flax is 
primarily a frontier crop — a “new 


land” product. It grows best on fresh 
land that contains nature’s natural ele- 
ments such as prairie and wooded 
soils that have not been disturbed by 
other crops, or land that has been per- 
mitted to thoroughly rest up and again 
regain its natural virtues. 

Flax in reality is the king of profit- 
able crops the first year on brushed- 
over and well-drained prairie or worn 
out pasture land, and not only does it 
make good cash returns but it is ideal 
for loosening, breaking and mellowing 
up the soil for other crops. 

It is the highest- price crop today 
and will be for years to come because 
flax seed is in greatest demand the 
world over and also the lowest in pro- 
duction. There has been a world 
shortage ever since the war started. 

The United States consumes 28,- 
000,000 bushels annually, and we 
raised only about 8,000,000 bushel in 
1919. Canada and Argentina supply- 
ing our shortage of 20,000,000 bushels, 
and even Canada’s crop was largely 
diminished last year, and Russia, one 
of the largest producers, now produces 
nothing for export, and God alone 
knows when it will. 

North Dakota, between 1902-1912, 
averaged 14,150,000 bushels yearly, but 
since the war its average has been 
only 3,000,000 bushels. 

Between 1902-1917 our national flax 
acreage averaged 2,000,000 acres with 
a crop yield of about 18,000,000 bush- 
els. So we will have to grow 1,000,000 
acres more each year to be independ- 
ent. But—we won’t do it and as a re- 
sult we will continue to have short 
crops and high prices, for how can it 
be otherwise? That’s why flax will be 
the high priced crop. 

With wheat, oats, corn and rye we 
eat about so much every year, but with 
flax from which we make linseed oil 
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(Editor’s Note—Mr. Mattocks 
is connected with the Klearflax 
Linen Rug Company of Duluth, 
the largest if not the only fac- 
tory making fine linen rugs 
from flax, and a concern which 
has_ revolutionized the practical 
use of flax and created a home 
market for its raw production 
which will have a far-reaching 
effect in the development of 
Greater Cloverland. Other arti- 
cles on both the cultivation and 
manufacture of flax will follow.) 
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for paint, a large part of the world ' 


has been going without it but we can’t 
let our buildings go on forever without 
paint, we simply must use it and con- 
tinue to use it in increasing quantities. 
So much for relatively high prices con- 
tinuing. 

But’ what interests you most, Mr. 
Farmer, is in making those idle acres 


of yours earn money for you and 
your family. You can make out of 
your farm only what your farm will 
produce, and that’s determined by 
the number of producing acres. As 
your boys get old enough they help 
you work and earn more, so why 
not make more of that land work 
for you also, so you can earn more 
and consequently enjoy more of 
the good things in life? 

Now the only way to do things is 
to go ahead and do them—and the 
surest way to make more money is 
to make that farm produce more. 
Plow every possible acre you can 
this fall—then pitch in and clear 
up more land this winter if you possi- 
bly can do it. Work the land up well, 
too, because the better your seed bed 
is the more bushels of flax you'll raise 
on each acre. 

Read this, too, Mr. Farmer, an offi- 
cial statement of comparative average 
net cash prices for farm products per 
acre in North Dakota at December val- 
ues for the years 1917, 1918, 1919: 


Crops— (without the straw) 
AOS ekate crerste tera $21.29 per acre 
Wheat ....._ SoA Sar L802 ee: 
"Tanta Naver cine ne 16322 ee 
Barleyice erage ss ae e. 09.4 whee 


Upper left—Flax Stacked in the Field 
Center— Wisconsin Flax in Bloom. 


Lower Right—Threshing Flax Seed. 
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The average Minnesota flax yield 
has been nearly eleven bushels per 
acre in 1919, we (ourselves), raised on 
a fifty acre tract of grass land in Su- 
perior, Wis., a yield of nine bushels of 
seed and three-quarters of a ton of 

flax straw per acre (and we are 

not farmers although we are rais- 
ing about 1,200 acres ourselves 
again this year). The University 
of Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Superior raised at 
the rate of eighteen bushels per 
acre in 1919 and former yields have 
been as high as twenty-two bush- 


els, which merely proves what can 
be accomplished under proper methods 
of cultivation. 

Think of what your non-productive- 
acres might be earning if you will only 
get busy and get your land in good 
shape for flax growing and don’t for- 
get on top of all you will get a good 
top notch price for all the flax straw 
you can possibly raise—a high cash 
price for your flax seed, the highest 
price for your flax straw and your land 
being put in fine shape for potatoes 
or oats or rye or some other soon 
crops every, year after. 


And one more point to think abo 
Rotating your crops is the only scie! 
tific method to follow nowadays, 
after you’ve raised a good flax cre 
then put it into something else tk 
next year and put some of your othe 
acres into flax. That will be giv 
all your land a change with the resu) 
of better returns on each crop ya 
put in. 

For best results flax should be pla 
ed early between May 1 to 15, 
though many splendid yields ha 
been made as a catch crop on la 
spring breaking (June 1-15). 

About 100 days is the usual time b 
tween planting and harvest. So yc 
can see that even at the latter date 
would bring harvesting around tl 
middle of September which in this te 
ritory is usually safe, but of course it) 
always best to get it in as early 
our climate will permit. 

Like all other crops the better yc 
prepare your land for the seed’ tk 
larger will be your returns. So cor 
mon sense will tell you to do this ; 
well as you possibly can. Your lar 
also should be well drained becaus 
most grain crops do not thrive in loy 
heavy, wet soil. 


About one-half bushel of seed to tk 
acre is the usual amount necessal| 
for good results. Harvesting is dor 
with the usual harvesting a 


Our flax fibre buyer is one of tl 
best authorities on flax culture in th 
country, he having devoted all of h 
business life to the raising and han¢ 
ing of this grain, the grain above @ 
grains that has paid for more ne 
farms than any other and yet—t] 
one crop about which apparently a 
average farmer knows the least abou 


In the first place we will advil) 
farmers who write to us what to ¢ 
and how to do it—we will also lo# 
them the seed (the best recleans 
seed procurable), for which they w: 
pay after the crop is harvested. W 
will also pay them the highest pri 
for all their flax straw, baled at the 
station and we will pay all troll 
charges thereon to Duluth. 


GLAZED CORN FOR SILAGE ~ 


The question, “‘When is the be 
time to cut corn for silage,” is ai 
being frequently asked. The weig 
of experience of experiment statiC 
men at Minnesota University Farm 


the kernels are well dented or glaze 
Analyses made by chemists ha 
shown that the corn from an avera 
acre cut at the glazing period contal 
7,308 pounds of digestible matter 


is cut at tasseling time, a difference 
nearly 75 per cent. 
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_ A Cloverland Community Center's Success 
7 By GEORGE 


HE Alger County Club, a com- 
prehensive Michigan organiza- 
tion embracing every resident 
of the county without reference 
to any other qualification, and extend- 
ng its welcome alike to rich and poor, 
0 high and low, old and young, to old- 
‘est settler, newcomer, and transient 
wisitors, is one of the unique institu- 
‘yions of Cloverland which has attract- 
pd nation-wide attention and comment. 
i The club building, illustrated here, 
was a contribution to the city’s ad- 
-vancement some six years ago, from 
‘William G. Mather, president of the 
Heveland Cliffs Iron Company. It is 
Jmuilt of stone, of beautifully chaste de- 
ign, and generous dimensions and lo- 
‘ated upon a slight terrace overlook- 
ng Munising Bay, with the famed Pic- 
ured Rocks and Grand Islandin the 
ight and left background. The build- 
yng faces Munising Avenue, a broad 
yrincipal paved street. Originally de- 
jfigned for a Y. M. C. A. building, it 
|yas operated by that organization with 
| paid secretary for about two years, 
ut it was found impracticable to main- 
ain in so small a city as Munising an 
‘rganization of that character that 
Jould be self-sustaining. 

‘In 1917 the Alger County Club was 
onceived and put into operation un- 
er the direction of an experienced or- 
fanizer and director. The county, 
orough an appointed board of direc- 
‘gb assumed responsibility for’ its 
apport. 

| This year with the new school law 
equirements for cities exceeding 5,000 
opulation effective, it was imperative 
jaat the local public schools have play- 
/round and gymnasium 
jacilities requiring the 
|rection of new build- 
cc and heavy expen- 


oo es eS 


itures. The County 
‘ub building and ad- 
Dining lotS being ad- 
urably adapted for the 
‘urpose, the property 
yas taken over by the 
chool board, the pend- 
1g resignation of the 
lub director accepted, 
Ind the institution plac- 
a in charge of H. W. 
‘raef, physical director 
{the public schools. 


A. McCARTNEY 


The Alger County Club Building Is Attractive and Commodious 


otherwise reimbursed at a minimum 
cost. 

The chief characteristic of the Alger 
County Club as a social institution is 
its democracy. In common with all 
other communities, Munising and AI- 
ger County has its class distinctions in 
many ways deterrent to the best and 
most adequate advancement. These 
the club ignores and by so doing in a 
large measure obliterates these lines. 
Rest and recreation rooms are a com- 
mon ground where the man who toils 
with his hands may meet his neighbor 
whose employment is of another na- 
ture; and meeting, they may under- 


| A sufficient plot of 
tound immediately ad- 
‘ining the club building 
as this year been graded and sur- 
ced for an outdoor gymnasium and 
“ayground. Equipment of the most 
miplete nature is on hand and ready 
'r installation. 

During school hours the pupils of 
|€ city schools have precedence in the 
e of the rooms and equipment with- 
tt charge. No dues or assessments 
é€ charged anyone. Non-residents, 
urists and traveling men may enjoy 
3 privileges and welcome. The latch 
ting hangs out for all. Privileges 
ch as the use of lockers, pool tables, 
wling alleys, baths, etc., are subject 
-& maintenance charge and when the 
ab rooms are used for entertain- 
ents, dances, receptions an admission 
2 is charged or the institution is 


} 


While the County Club, as an official 
organization, has ceased to exist under 
the liberal regulations and require. 
ments of the school board, its social 
community features continue. The 
County Club, as it is still known, per- 
forms a dual function, supplying re- 
quirements of the school in ‘the way of 
physical exercise and at the same time 
acting as a community center of ines- 
timable value. It furnishes suitable 
recreation facilities for old and young 
under the most favorable conditions 
possible, and supplies a need for a pub- 
lic meeting place in every commend- 
able cause or endeavor. Rest rooms 


For the community center was on 
the way long ago, but it is true that 
the events of the past four years 
served to teach us the possibilities 
of the plan. 

Not every county may hope for 
such fortune as fell to the lot of AI- 
ger. Put every county may achieve 
the results that Munising has. 

It’s the get-to-gether idea that spells 
the success of the Alger County Club, 
and every town, every cross-roads in 
Cloverland has the making of such an 
organization. 

Where there is a school building 
there is the means of a unit orguni- 
zation that can transform a mere 
sroup of families into a happy, fun- 
loving, progressive clan. 

The new Cloverland spirit pops out 
from every line of Mr. McCartney’s 
account. It is but the modern ver- 
sion of tke old pioneer comradeship 
that made the early days in these 
parts endurable. 

We haven’t all the hardships today, 
but the old fire of friendliness still 
kindles. 

We are getting well out of the idea 
that a school building is a place where 
young people only are allowed. It is 
the ideal convening point for the en- 
tire community. It should be as much 
utilized by the adults of the commu- 
nity as is the church. 

What of your own locality? 
you taking advantage of 
churches and your schools to the full 
extent? Have a dozen of your 
neighhoring families never called a 
meeting at the old school for a ses- 
sion of merriment and discussion of 
the subjects that are on 
all lips these days? Are 
you losing sight entire- 
ly of the athletic oppor- 
tunities that an organi- 
zation offers? 

It is astonishing what 
a little well-directed ac- 
tion along these lines 


Are 
your 


will give rise to. You 
have probably been 
wishing for such re- 


sults as the Alger Coun- 
ty people have brought 
about, but have waited 
for someone to take the 


Club Billiard Room and Lobby 


stand and appreciate each other. 

The club is the nucleus and fountain 
head of the athletic and recreational 
enterprises of Munising, both for 
schools and general public. At pres- 
ent the play grounds, electric lighted 
at night, is training ground for foot- 
ball squads, while the city bowlers are 
organizing for their usual winter tour- 
nament. Basketball teams are being 
organized and there will be no lack of 
other entertainments and morale-build- 
ing features to attract during the win- 
ter months. As soon as practicable 
next spring the outdoor gymnasium, 
comprising the latest approved equip- 
ment, will be installed and open to the 
public new possibilities in athletic and 
social development. 


The Gymnasium, with Adjoining Bath Rooms 


The Bowling Alleys Are Popular 


and conveniences, shower baths and 
gymnasium facilities all play a part 
in the advancement of the bigger and 
better Munising that is developing— 
“The Pay-Roll Town”—where the pay- 
roll is a means, not the end. 


The Editor’s Comment. 


The ancient prejudice that branded 
the remote community as a lonely 
place in which to live has been pret- 
ty completely shattered. 


Did you believe, like most of us, 
thet it was the war that set us to 
getting together for the common 
good? Mr. McCartney’s interesting 
account, of the remarkable Alger coun- 
ty center points out that the commu- 
nity idea is older than that. 


lead. Why, the leader- 
ship is nothing, after 
all. What it consists of 
need only be the deter- 
mination to talk things over with the 
fellow next door. 

Not until we achieve such an or- 
ganization as Mr. McCartney portrays 
shall we be able to check the flow of 
our country lads into the cities. It is 
chiefly the lure of happy social life 
that draws them from the rural dis- 
tricts and the small communities. It 
is the most natural craving in the 
world, but one that far more happily 
realized were there means of securing 
it at home. 

Life is too short to spend drudging 
month after month on one’s own acres. 
Talk community club among your 
pleasant circle of neighbors and get 
on the band-wagon. 


Men's Smoking and Reading Room 
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NOVEMBER, 1920 


Better Service to Cloverland 


HE publisher is pleased to an- 
9 Faaeat an important development 
in the future plans for Cloverland 
Magazine, which will increase its 
scope and usefulness and broaden the 
already remarkably productive service 
given by the dominant agricultural 
journal of the great northwest to its 
three state territory. 

Arrangements have been concluded 
whereby the staff of contributing edi- 
tors has been enlarged to include rep- 
resentative men in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota who are vigorously 
engaged in development work along 
agricultural and live stock lines, and 
whose names and standing carry with 
them the force for good which has 
made the Cloverland belt today the 
best and most honestly advertised sec- 
tion of the United States. 

All indications point to 1921 as a 
year of remarkable opportunity in the 
Greater Cloverland territory. It will 
be the aim of Cloverland Magazine to 
meet the inquiries of high grade set- 
tlers and incoming farmers with in- 
formation both useful and accurate 
from every part of this three state 
land of opportunity. 

The record for 1920 is now being 
prepared and will shortly appear in 
detail in the magazine. It tells the 
story of accomplishments which have 
written a new record in the history 
of the new northwest. It is true that 
more development has taken place 
along worth while lines this year than 
ever before. With such an inspiration 
the loyal hustlers throughout Clover- 
land are planning for even greater 
things in 1921. 

The plans for the future contem- 
plate the continuance of the editorial 
control by Roger M. Andrews, who 
has been engaged in this work in Clo- 
verland since he founded its first agri- 
cultural paper in 1903. Mr. Andrews 
is continuously engaged in telling the 
story of Cloverland’s development be- 
fore commercial clubs, county boards 
and farmers’ meetings and will en- 
deavor during the year to personally 
visit each county in the Cloverland 
section. 

Articles dealing with development 
and agricultural matters in Wisconsin 
will be written by F. W. Luening, man- 
aging director of the Green Bay As- 
sociation of Commerce; W. D. Juday 
of Rhinelander, formerly county 
agent; Franklin E. Gritzmacher, pub- 
lisher of the Marathon County Farm 
Journal, and Thomas Edmonds Doey, 
a working farmer in Douglas County, 
who is particularly well posted upon 
matters of interest to the new farmer 
and settler. 

Similar stories bearing upon the sit- 
uation in Northern Michigan will be 
written by L. D. Tucker of the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau, pub- 
licity department, and by D. L. Mc- 


EDITORIAL PAGE 


The Country Boy’s 
Creed 


BELIEVE that the Country 

which God made is more beau- 
tiful than the City which man 
made; that life out of doors and 
in touch with the earth is the nat- 
ural life of man. I believe that 
work is work wherever I find it, 
put that work with Nature is more 
inspiring than work with the most 
intricate machinery. I believe 
that the dignity of labor depends 
not on what you do, but on how 
you do it; that opportunity comes 
to a boy on the farm as often as 
to a boy in the city; that life is 
larger and freer and happier on 
the farm than in town; that my 
success depends not upon my loca- 
tion, but upon myself—not upon 
my dreams, but upon what I actu- 
ally do—not upon luck, but upon 
pluck. I believe in working when 


you work, and in playing when 
you play, and in giving and de- 
manding a square deal in every 
act of life—Edwin Osgood Grover. 


Millan in charge of the Chatham Ex- 
periment Station in Alger County. 

The same sort of valuable informa- 
tion covering Northeastern Minnesota 
will come from the pens of Irving W. 
Lee, assistant secretary of the Duluth 
Commercial Club, and C. E. Munns, 
secretary of the Northwest Develop- 
ment Committee of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association. 

There will be in addition the signed 
articles by leading members of the 
state agricultural departments in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Michigan, and 
by the thoroughly posted county agri- 
cultural agents throughout the terri- 
tory, who are doing such a splendid 
work in giving the farmer worth while 
co-operation. 

The editor invites the readers of 
Cloverland Magazine to send in state- 
ments covering their own experience 
and pictures showing the development 
in which they are directly interested. 
We particularly like to have letters 
from our own readers and both grown- 
ups and children will find that their 
communications are given a welcome 
in our editorial department. 

Cloverland Magazine is your maga- 
zine, and we cheerfully acknowledge 
the debt of gratitude we owe to so 
many loyal men and women in Clover- 
land who have made possible the suc- 
cess and growth of this magazine. 


Red Calves in Black Breeds 


HY does a red calf occasionally 
appear in a black or black and 
white breed of cattle? 


The inheritance of color is a prac- 
tical breeding problem, declares L. J. 
Cole and Sarah V. H. Jones in a new 
bulletin just issued by the Wisconsin 
Experiment station on “The Occur: 
rence of Red Calves in Black Breeds 
of Cattle.” The scientist’s discoveries 
will answer the breeder’s questions 
about off color calves. 


A wider knowledge of the underly- 
ing principles of heredity would pre- 
vent much loss to breeders and would 
work more directly to the final elim- 
ination of red or red-and-white ani- 
mals, they believe. 

“Color is an important factor in the 
live stock industry because breeders 
have come to accept certain colors as 
standard for certain breeds,” says Mr. 
Cole. ‘“‘The Guernsey breeder avoids 
animals with dark muzzles; breeders 
of Duroc Jersey swine dislike to see 
black spots on the belly and legs; a 
bay Percheron stallion would not gen- 
erally be chosen to head a Percheron 
stud; a red-and-white calf appearing 
in a herd of purebred Holstein-Frie- 
sian cattle often brings a whole herd 
under suspicion. Yet the offending 
animal may be equal to the best in 
other respects, and, in spite of popu- 
lar opinion to the contrary, his breed- 
ing may be equally pure. It is only 
the agreement to accept certain colors 


as the right colors that makes the ani- 
mal undesirable. 

“The inheritance of black and red 
color in cattle, especially the appear- 
ance of red calves in breeds whose 
standard color is black, is a trouble- 
some matter to the breeder. The ap- 
pearance of such a calf leads to ques- 
tioning the purity of the breeding, and 
misunderstanding and lawsuits may 
result in consequence. From the 
standpoint of heredity, however, the 
matter of color is relatively simple, 
and the application of certain definite 
scientific laws solves the problem for 
the breeder.” 


Alfalfa in Cloverland 


LFALFA is becoming known as 

the “magic plant.” From a des- 
pised “weed” shortly after it was in- 
troduced in the southwest it has 
evolved into the greatest forage crop 
known and has proven its utility for 
a multiple of purposes. As pasture 
for sheep, cattle and hogs it is unex- 
celled. As hay it has no equal, ac- 
cording to many authorities. As a 
fertilizer of the soil it has no superior 
because of its remarkable nitrogen 
gathering quality. So the stem, leaves, 
and roots have shown their superior 
value for certain use, and now comes 
the little blossoms as likely posses- 
sing the most honey and of the best 
quality of any plant known. Many 
expert beekeepers have found in al- 
falfa bloom the greatest source of 
nectar, a honey flow that has a wide 
spread over the season. 

Alfalfa can be successfully grown 
in most any part of Cloverland. Fail- 
ures or small crops have discouraged 
many Cloverland farmers from look- 
ing to alfalfa to produce a satisfactory 
yield. But this is not the fault of the 
alfalfa. When a seed bed is properly 
prepared and the seed is inoculated. 
there is no difficulty whatever in 
growing alfalfa in Cloverland. The 
secret is the seed bed and inoculation. 

The farmer who adopts this plan 
will be repaid in magnificent profits, 
and once he grows a field of good al- 
falfa it will become an established 
crop on the farm in the regular crop 
rotation. 


Farmers to Help Packers 


ODIFICATION of the federal re- 
strictions of the packing indus- 
try, which forced packers a few 
months ago to begin divorcing whole- 
saling of products other than meat 
and by-products from their business, 
will be asked by thé Michigan State 
Farm Bureau. President J. R. How- 
ard, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, has agreed to co-operate 
in attempts at Washington to secure 
modification of the restraining orders. 
The reason for this action by the 
farmers, as set forth by the Michizan 
State Farm Bureau, is that consider- 
able competition, which heretofore 
between the packers and other whole- 
sale interests has been in vogue, has 
ended, and as a result prices paid 
erowers for commodities have shrunk 
alarmingly. Prices of the manufac- 
turers’ product to the consumer, haw- 
ever, have held firm. The farm bu- 
reau wants the modifying order to be 
pertinent to the canning of fruits and 
vegetables, permitting the packers to 
continue these activities. 

As an illustration of how this mini- 
mization has ‘shrunk prices paid farm- 
ers, it is pointed out that canners in 
Michigan in past years have paid 
growers from 9 cents per pound to 13 
cents per pound for sour cherries. 
This year the growers were paid be- 
tween 5 cents and 8 cents, although 
costs of production, including labor, 
have increased considerably. In 1919, 
black raspberries brought the growers 
$4.50 per case. This year, the prices 
range between $3.25 and $3.50. For 
plums in 1919, the growers were paid 
$2.50 per bushel. This year they are 
being offered between 75 cents and $1 
per bushel. 

According to the farm bureau, un- 
less competition is encouraged so that 
fruit growers can market their crop 
and obtain somewhere near cost of 
production, Michigan soon will lose 
its place as a leader among the states 
producing small fruits. 


) 
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A Menace to Live Stock 


BORTION constitutes one of 
most serious problems now co 
fronting the stock raising industry, 
is causing enormous losses amor 
pure bred herds annually. 
Investigators all over the Uniti 
States are making strenuous effor! 
to find a way by which it may ]} 
controlled. 
The loss of the calf is serio) 
enough, but that is not all. Follo 
ing abortion in most cases the place} 
tal membranes are retained and ft) 
cow’s health is at least temporarij 
impaired, and in some instances §] 
may die from the absorption of deca; 
ing tissue. : 5 
It should be understood that th 
trouble is the direct result of intr 
duction of .a specific bacteria whi 
causes an inflammation of the me} 
branes of the fetus and the lining ’ 
the uterus of the mother. A parti, 
separation takes place and the dev 
opment of the young animal can n 
proceed. It is then expelled undev) 
oped or in a condition which makeg 
impossible for the calf to live. 
Some process has been made in t) 
prevention and treatment of the d- 
ease along thé lines of disinfection ? 
premises and the care of the anim) 
The use of bacterins in certa 
cases has apparently given good 
sults but should not be depended upi 
alone.—Veterinary Department. Co- 
rado Agricultural College. Fs 
Planning Reforestry | 
AYS and means for greater ( 
velopment agriculturally andi 
forestation of the hundreds of mils 
of the little known wonderland 
Northern Michigan are being cons- 
ered by the Michigan State Farm ]; 
reau. ; ‘ 
Approximately one-third of the to! 
area of the state may be included 1 
this territory that up to the pres 
time has only been insignificantly | 
veloped. There is room there for the 
sands of good farms and for the p 
duction of hundreds of thousand fé 
of good timber. : 
Just how the Michigan State Fai 
Bureau can best assist in developi: 
this territory will be determined lar 
ly by a report on agricultural and f 
estry conditions by Professor Sanfo 
of the Forestry Department of 8 
Michigan Agricultural College, Ww 
has been sent north by the State Faa 
Bureau. 5 
However, regardless of what the 
port may show, the Farm Bureau V 
attempt to unify the developing aa 
ties of the many agencies now existi2 
that up to the present time have i 
little or no ties of co-operation. 
include the State Public Domain Cc} 


mission, Western, Eastern and Upil 
q 


numerous 
the items of a general program of 
tivities which the Farm ee 
adopt are, perfection of better mart) 
ing methods of woodlot products, t 
ter fire control, reforestation, advo 
tion of state credit for farm buildi 
live stock, implements, etc., extemst 
soil survey and attraction of wot! 
while colonists. 


HE herds owned by members) 

forty-eight of Wisconsin’s 115 1 
testing associations have been Cé 
pletely rid of scrubs and grade bu; 
The associations qualifying for « 
honor roll before July 1, 1920, wi 
distributed over the following twe 
nine counties: Barron, Brown, £ 
falo, Calumet, Clark, Dane, Dunn, F 
du Lac, Forest, Grant, Green, 
Jefferson, Kewaunee, La Crosse, 
lade, Marathon, Outagamie, 
Portage, Richland, Rock, Saint ( 
Shawano, Vilas, Walworth, Washi 
ton, Waukesha and Waupaca. 


Rural schools educate children 
ter than city schools can. The sec 
is that the rural school is closer 
Nature, and Nature is the best tea 
in all the faculty. 
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: By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ity of syrup. 
twenty-eight pounds of sugar. 


“But if sorghum syrup is 
the making process to insure 


enough lime in the process, 
which is the result of too much lime. 

a defecator heated with a steam coil. 
amount of lime was added, 
then heated 


present price of sugar, 
sin.”’ 
*Magnus Swenson, 


ership of Herbert Hoover. 


‘ “Nineteen.” 

“Nineteen what?” 

_ “Nineteen patches of sorghum be- 
_ tween Jefferson Junction and Madi- 
‘son, counting only those on the north 
_ side of the train.” 

The conversation took place in a 


| ‘Madison bound day coach and stirred 


‘up not only a realization that Wiscon- 


| sin had found a new sweetener, but 


| recalled memories of the “old sorg- 
/ hum mill.” 

_ It was a happy idea of many of our 
‘fathers that a patch of sorghum ey- 
ery year was part of the farming busi- 
ness. We never gave the crop any 


| Special care, treating it as we did 


corn, until fall when the leaves were 


) stripped from the stalks, the heads 


| Cut off, and the cane piled on the wag- 
f on to be taken to the mill, ten miles 
\away. That meant that we did not 
| have to go to school that day, a din- 
mer away from home and a general 
| good time, at the mill watching the 
‘crusher, the steam engine, and the 
_cooking syrup. 
| There was always a Jot of skim- 
|ming off in the cooking process and 
/ occasional sampling which appealed 
| particularly to the syrup hungry urch- 
(ins. In spite of the fact that the fire- 
{man at the cookers threatened to use 
‘the small boys for firewood, and in- 
spired in them a holy terror at times, 
\the sugary sweet smell from the cook. 
(ers always brought them back to ren- 
| devouz at the sorghum ldsses pans. 
Along in 1880 Wisconsin produced 
‘rather large quantities of syrup, but 
| with the price of sugar very low sorg- 
hum growing fell into disfavor only to 
grow popular again with increased 
Leost of sugar during the last few 
| years. 
| A. H. wright of the College of Agri 
Culture estimates that Wisconsin will 
Make over 300,000 gallons of syrup 
_ this year worth more than $500,000. 
Mr. Wright objects to the name mo- 
lasses because he says, “Sorghum syr- 
jup is not molasses, nor sorghum mo- 
lasses, but just down right good sorg- 
hum syrup. It is so good that very 
jlittle ever goes to market but is kept 
}by the farmers themselves or sold to 
\their neighbors in the immediate com- 
munity, for eighth, quarter, and half 
jacre plots do little more than supply 
the needs of one or two families dur- 
ing a year. 
“However, the business has now 
‘progressed so that it may be consid- 
ered as having reached a commercial 
ale,’ and he proved the statement 
by holding up two pictures. ‘“Here’s 
the old mill with its inefficient crush- 
ep tich took out only 50 per cent of 
the juice and here’s the new type of 
Sod . . : 
mill with unloading cranes, special 
Vaporating pans, and crusher which 
tracts over 75 per cent of the sugar 
uice. The new mills take in every 
hing and there is no stripping of 
Saves or cutting, of heads with the 


: never had occasion to 
es of develoni 
ved.— Editor). 


chinery for extracting the juice and the further 
The ordinary mill extract 
from 100 pounds of cane while in our work 


Od eke success of sorghum syrup making depends upon the use of proper ma- 


production of a high qual- 
only eight to ten pounds of sugar 
the experiment station we obtain 


Made into a business and with an efficient mill, 
syrup making could be made profitable. 

to become widely popular care must be taken in 
an excellent quality of product. 
the strong acid flavored Syrup we often buy which is the result 
nor does any one care for the black 


No one wants 
simply of not 
heavy syrup 


In our experiments at the station we used 
The juice was run into this, the exact 
testing with ordinary litmus paper, the juice was 
and later the impurities were skimmed off the top. 
“I remember a man named Powell at our sorghum conventions who used to 
bring in a syrup that was just like honey. 


Such syrup will sell and even at the 


sorghum offers possibilities as a great crop for Wiscon- 


former Food Administrator for the State of Wisconsin, 
and member of the International Food Administration organized under the lead- 
¢ 


waste left in the field. Everything is 
hauled to the factory, run through the 
crusher and the juice goes to the evap- 
orating pans while the refuse or bag- 
asse may be used for fuel or manure, 
or put into the silo to be fed to stock.” 

Sorghum can be grown anywhere 
dent corn matures, but the southwest- 
ern half of the state is most suitable 
and practically all of the sorghum is 
grown south of a line extending from 
Burnett to Racine County, although 
Portage, Waushara and Waupaca 
Counties are well adapted to sorghum 
growing. It is only the lake shore re- 
gion north of Milwaukee, the red 
clay, around Lake Winnebago, and the 
extreme north and northeastern coun- 
ties which are not suitable for the 
crop. 


Revive Sorghum Syrup Industry in Wisconsin 


ple opportunity to grow a crop which 
returns more than $100 an acre. 

“Tt is not our desire,” concluded 
Mr. Wright, “to promote the indus- 
try rapidly but under present condi- 
tions it is certainly one which can be 
made of great value and usefulness to 
Wisconsin. There are over seventy- 
five sorghum mills in the state handl- 
ing yearly an average of twenty-five 
acres each. , Undoubtedly the superior 
quality of northern syrup will estab- 
lish the product on the market on a 
firm substantial basis.” 


“Besides the application of modern 
manufacturing methods, Wisconsin’s 
sorghum industry needs  salesman- 
ship,” says A. W. Hopkins, editor of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
“The sorghum syrup manufacturers 
of this state are capable of manufac- 
turing a product which, if properly 
advertised, should be in great demand 
in the homes of this and other states. 
As it is, few indeed have the oppor- 
tunity to provide themselves with 
even a very small supply of this de- 
licious and palatable product. There 
has been manufactured only about 
enough for the immediate use of the 
grower himself and little or none for 
sale to prospective buyers. 

“Tf we were making a product which 
met the requirements of a discriminat- 
ing trade, package it attractively and 
then sold it we would find a good mar- 
ket and would develop a name for 
‘Made in Wisconsin’ sorghum syrup 
which would exceed vastly the far- 
famed cook:zng molasses. 

“A Green Lake County manufactur- 
er is already sensing this trade possi- 
bility. He is packing his product this 


Sorghum Seed Should Be Cured as Carefully as Corn. If the Seed Heads 
Are Strung on Wire or Twine in a Warm, Well Ventilated Room, They Will 
Cure Properly, and High Germinating, Vigorous Seed Will Be Obtained. 


“Sorghum needs no special soil,” 
continued Mr. Wright, “although it 
matures earlier on sandy soils and 
thrives best on good corn soils. It 
should not be grown on weed-infested 
land becaues its slow growth in the 
spring will necessitate hoeing if it is 
to be kept free from weeds. Sorghum 
takes the same plant food from the 
soil as does corn and works into the 


rotation in a similar manner. 


That sorghum can be made one of 
Wisconsin’s profitable crops is shown 
by figures on a crop grown at the ex- 
periment station farm in 1881. Even 
at the old price of 8 cents a pound 
for sugar and 30 cents a gallon for 
syrup the crop returned more than 
$100 an acre. Now, in 1920, if we con- 
sider the average yield of sorghum to 
be seventy-five gallons an acre which 
is less than half of what some grow- 
ers obtain, the cost of making from 
50 to 60 cents a gallon and the price 
a gallon is $2, farmers still have am- 


a sorghum syrup plant and with his crude equipment 
able research work. 
modify his judgment, 
ng into an industry if business 


season under an attractive label and 
in neat convenient containers which 
may be placed upon the grocery shelf 
and distributed to family buyers. 
Salesmanship can be relied upon to 
help materially in building another 
important Wisconsin industry. 


D. S. BULLOCK GOES TO SOUTH 
AMERICA 


The United States is to have a new 
representative in South America in 
the person of D. S. Bullock, former 
extension representative in animal 
husbandry in the University of Wis- 
consin, who recently has been ap- 
pointed live stock commissioner to 
South America. He has taken up his 
work under the direction of the for- 
eign section of the bureau of markets 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and expects to leave soon for his 
headquarters in Buenos Aires. This 
appointment is a part of the govern- 
ment’s plans to promote the importa- 
tion of live stock from this country by 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile and other stock-raising coun- 
tries of South America. Mr. Bullock 
spent ten years in Chile in charge of 
the agricultural department of an in- 
dustrial school, an experience that will 
prove of great value to him now, 
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VV. you pur- 
chase a Sonora 
you have the satisfac- 


tion of knowing that 
you own The Highest 
| 


Class Talking Machine 
in the World which 
won highest score for 
tone at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition. 


Sais 

is designed — not 
adapted—to play 
ALL MAKES of 


disc records perfectly 
| without extra attach- 
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ments. It is match- 
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| 
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| less in beauty of tone, 
i {| imattractiveness of de- 

/ i] sign, and in vital con- 
structional features. 

| Wonderful upright 

it and period models 

$75 to $2,5c¢0 
Yahr & Lange 

Drug Co. 


Distributors for Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan. 


207 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wi:. 
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List of Winners in the 
Golden Cup Coffee Contest 


The new name for Golden Cup Coffee 
will be announced as soon as copyright 
matters have received the approval of the 
Patent office. Names are not,to be made 
public at this time, the company reserv- 
ing the right to use any names for which 


prizes are awarded. 


Report of the Three Contest Judges 
This certifies that we have, after consid- 
ering some ten thousand names sub- 
mitted by contestants in the Golden Cup 
Coffee Contest, made the following prize 


awards: 

ist PRIZE—$50 in Gold—Miss Eva Byrans, Newberry, 
Michigan. 

2nd PRIZE—$25 in Gold—Max Kjernr, 
Minnesota. 

3rd PRIZE—$15 in Gold—Rev. Harwood Sturtevant, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Ath PRIZE—$10 in Gold—Mrs. William Ardent, De- 
troit Harbor, Wisconsin. 


20 PRIZES of $5 in Gold each to— 


Chris Lundgard, Cornell, Michigan. 

Art White, Marinette, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Charles Schroeder, Shawano, Wisconsin. 

B. Stoneburner, Deer Ridge Farm, Crivitz, Wisconsin. 
Leo Van, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Albert Glatus, Munising, Michigan. 

F. J. Delys, De Pere, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. K. L. Calvi, Iron Mountain, Michigan. 

Miss Dorothy Lehmann, Morgan Park, Duluth, Minn. 
Miss Affie White, Crandon, Wisconsin. 

Miss Alice Curran, Lathrop, Michigan. 

Miss D’Amour, Goodman, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. R. W. Underwood, Jr., Vulcan, Michigan. 

Miss Elsie Winter, Antigo, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. A. Presse, Ishpeming, Michigan. 

Thomas J. Bernardin, Bessemer, Michigan. 

Miss Loretta Truckey, Garden, Michigan. 

Mrs. H. Hansen, Ontonagon, Michigan. 

Mrs. Fred Saunders, Marquette, Michigan. 

Mrs. Hjalmar Erickson, Cloquet, Minnesota. 


Honorable Mention 


We also find that the following sent ex- 
cellent suggestions which are entitled to 


Honorable Mention in this contest: 
Mrs. Charles Minor, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 
Miss Marie Anderson, Two Harbors, Minnesota. 
Mrs. Albon Keikkila, Wakefield, Michigan. 
Mrs. Etha Brewer, Laona, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. F. Fontaine, Escanaba, Michigan. 
Mrs. Phenes, Manistique, Michigan. 

Miss Freda Thorpe, Stephenson, Michigan. 
Harry Allard, Menominee, Michigan. 


The prizes will be at once forwarded to 
themswinhers. bythe. Garpenter Cook 
Company, Menominee, Michigan. 


WILLIAM WEBB HARMON, 
Cashier, Lumbermen’s National Bank; 
ROGER M. ANDREWS, 
Publisher, Cloverland Magazine; 
GEORGE W. ROWELL, JR., 
Lloyd Manufacturing Company; 
Judges. 


Rochester, 


His Life Work in Cloverland 


beloved physicians in Michigan, 

Dr. Walter R. Hicks of Menom- 

inee, died suddenly on Sept. 26 of 
acute dilatation of the heart. 

Dr. Hicks was born in 1865, a grad- 

uate of Michigan University of 1887 


Ore of the best known and best 


Dr. Walter R. Hicks 


(followed by a year at Bellevue Hos- 
pital). He later took post graduate 
surgical courses in New York, Roches- 
ter and other surgical centers. 

He was an active member of the 
American Medical Association and of 
the Michigan State, Menominee Coun- 
ty, Upper Peninsula and Fox River 
Valley Medical Societies. He was past 
president of the three latter organiza- 
tions. ~ 

Dr. Walter Hicks was a physician 
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and surgeon of unusual ability and a 
physician in much more than the prac- 
tice of his profession, to which he 
gave a lifelong devotion of duty per- 
formed and service given with every 


or sparing. 
the friendship relations which make 
life worth while, and the record will 
never be known of how far afield 
from the professional beaten path he 
went because he loved his fellow men. 

Unselfish, courageous, hopeful and 
sympathetic, he carried with him ey- 
ery day the science of service with 
the science of medicine, and no bet- 
ter tribute can be paid to his life 
work, so suddenly cut down in its 
height of usefulness, than to express 
to his wife and children the potent 
fact that Menominee, in every phase 
and part of its life, feels today strick- 
en in his loss and richer for his life. 

An epitaph of love and tenderness is 
written in the hearts of every one 
within the broad field of his life work. 
As citizen, physician, friend and pa- 


triot he did with his might what his. 


hand found to do, while in intimate 


circle of the home he was all that a: 


husband and father can be to those 
he loves. 


FARMERS TO USE WAR MATERIAL 
HOUSANDS of dollars of war Ge- 


partment equipment intended for 
final squelching of Germany will be 
used instead probably for the working) 
The American) 
Farm Bureau Federation is negotiat- 
ing with the U. S. War Department to} 


of Michigan Farms. 


buy. hundreds of thousands of sets of} 
harness ,saddles, wagons, auto truck 
trailers, ete, for American farmers. 
Indications are that an agreeable 
arrangement will be made with the 


department whereby Cloverland farm-| 


ers may order these war supplies 


through their county farm bureaus,; 


according to the state farm’ bureau. 


Samples of this equipment are expect-, 


| 


ed to arrive soon in the state. 


back 
again 


Los Angeles 


Limited 


Effective November 14th 


Here | am again—back in service—in plenty 
of time for your usual jaunt to California. 

Now in less than three days from Chicago: 
you find yourself in the land of sunshine, fruits 
and flowers. 

Solid comfort all the way in a solid Pulls 
train—exclusively first class. | 

Drawing room, compartment and open sec 
tion sleepers, buffet observation car, excellent, 
dining car service all the way; also barber and 


valet. 


Chica 


every day. Leaves Omaha 8: 


A. M. Arrives Salt Lake City 1:15 P. M. (see 


ond day). 


Los Angeles 1:30 P. M. (third day). 


Here’s another fine new train for you, too: 


The Continental Limited. 
every day 10:30 A. M. 
A. 


For information ask— 
Ticket Agent, C. & N. W. Ry. 
E. G. Clay, Gen’i Agent 

CO Ps Sy: 


221 Grand beanie, Milwaukee 


(second day). 


day). 
observation and tourist sleepers and coaches. — 


Leaves Chicago, 
Leaves Omaha 1:25 
Arrives Salt Lake City 8:20 A, Mig 
Los Angeles 9:30 A. M. (third — 
Standard drawing room, compartment, — oa 


Los Angeles. 


stem Dining car service all the way through to 1 


1-DD 


California travel is heavy. Better make y' 
reservations early. 


A 


} 


—_———$—$—<—<—$<—<—<— -- ——_—_——- - 


One of the world’s premier trains; no 
extra fare. 4 

Leaves North Western Terminal, 
7:00 P. M., 


| Tomato bouillon 
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Thanksgiving Day 
, “Fixings” 


N MANY homes there is only one 
pair of hands to prepare the 
Thanksgiving Day dinner, so this 
year possibly I may add a few 
‘suggestions or available menus which 
will help the one pair of hands out. 
‘It is usually “mother” who plans and 
gets the dinner, and the guests and 
relatives who really want to see 
something of her will find her less 
tired than usual after her exertion in 
the kitchen if a goodly part of the 
meal is prepared a few days before. 


Fruit or spice cakes can be made 
several days ahead. Mince meat is 
better if made a week or two before 
used, if packed down in jars, and the 
lids kept on tight. If there is to be 
a salad the mayonnaise may be made 
several days ahead and put into bot- 
tles and corked tightly. Even some 
salads may be made twenty-four hours 
before hand. I have planned some 
menus with turkey and some without. 
Turkey is expensive again this year 
and there are many homes which will 
use a substitute, but these are many 
and just as good. 


Thanksgiving Menus With Turkey. 


Menu I, 
Crisped crackers 
Salted almonds 
Roast turkey 
Cranberry jelley Mashed white potatoes 
Onions stuffed with celery and nuts 
4 : Curled celery 
Fruit pudding Brandon hard sauce 
Ice cream 


Celery 


Fancy cakes Nuts Raisins Fruit 
Half cups of coffee 
Crackers Cheese 
i Menu II, 
| Stuffed grapefruit Olives 


\ 
! 
I Mashed potatoes 
i 
| 


Consomme with wafers 
Roast turkey Cranberry jell 


; Sweet potato boats with apples 
Rolls Butter 

1 Celery and nut salad 

| Strawberry ice cream Pumpkin pie 


| Coffee Candy 
} Menu III, 
Blue points on half shell 
Bouillon 


| Roast turkey Cranberry ice 
Giblet dressing 
[ Turnips ; Mashed potatoes 
Divinity salad 
Fruit pudding 
Ice cream 
Coffee 


Thanksgiving Menus Without Turkey. 


Menu 1], 
_ Cream of oyster soup 
Roast goose Apple stuffing 
| Grilled sweet potatoes Creamed Carrots 
Individual apple salad 
Ice cream 
/ Spice cakes 


Celery 


Coffee Mints 


Menu II. 


Clear chicken sou Pickles 


_ Baked chicken Cranberry conserve 
Creamed silver onions 
: Squash 
i and ee salad 
um pudding 
Salted nuts Coffee 
Menu III. 


Cream of corn soup with bread sticks 
| Baked ham Glazed sweet potatoes 


| 
elery 
: Glazed sweetbreads 
Mashed potatoes 


Spinach with cream sauce 
Cabbage salad with mayonnaise 
Cranberry sherbet Graham bread 
Fruit cake 
Coffee Candy 


Below I am giving a few recipes for 
‘Some of the dishes served on the dif- 
‘ferent Thanksgiving menus. Some of 
‘the dishes are old standbys, such as 
‘the fruit puddings, fruit cakes, cran- 
berry jell, etc., while others are new 
-and we are always glad to give new 
‘recipes when we know they are true 
and tried. 


_ Fancy Thanksgiving Cookies. 


~% cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 

cup molasses 
* cup sour milk 
2 eggs 
__¥% teaspoon soda 
| 1% teaspoons ginger 
Flour enough to roll. 
Heat the molasses to the boiling 
point and pour over the shortening. 
1 mixture and add the well beaten 
8gs, then add the dry ingredients 
and a sufficient amount of flour to 
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COUNCIL 
MEATS 


Better Meats That Cost Less 


Made in 
Cloverland 
in our 
$2,000,000 
Packing Plant 
at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 


Every Council Brand 


No Waste -No Ice Needed 4s teoesel cores 


Always Tender 
Ready-Cooked To Perfection 


Ours is the largest 
producing industry in 
Cloverland today. 

Make it yours, too. 


Only pay for the meat you eat- 
not for the trimmings and waste 


WHEN you pay sixty or seventy cents for a 
piece of meat, a goodly part of it is wasted 
because you can’t eat all the meat you buy. There 
are the fat and bones and trimmings—all paid for at 
the price of meat—and only a little of the fat can 


be used, the rest is.just a loss, 
uncooked meat contains much water that is lost 
in cooking—but you’ve paid for the water at meat 


prices. 


Besides which, 


Six Economical Meat Dishes 


VIENNA STYLE 
SAUSAGE 


For 5—60c 


CORNED BEEF HASH 
For 5—70c 


ROAST BEEF 
For 5—70c 


OVEN BAKED BEANS , 
For 4—25c 


POTTED HAN 
For 5—80c 


SLICED DRIED BEEF 
For 4—30c 


But there is a way to overcome that loss, which 
is 15% or 25% of what you spend on meat today. 


And that is by buying ready-cooked, wholesome 


and delicious Council Meats. 


There are many 


varieties of Council Meats—Veal Loaf—Roast 
Beef—oh, a host of good meat dishes—all so easily 
prepared! Why you'll be just a few minutes fixing 
the meat course for breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 


But the goodness and the ease of preparation are 
minor advantages compared to the real economy 
you will find,in buying ready-cooked Council Meats 
instead of meat you have to trim and cook. 


INDIAN PACKING CORPORATION 
Consumers’ Building, Chicago, Ill. 


PACKING CORPORATION _} 


REEN Day, wis CONSIN 


roll the mixture. Chill thoroughly. 
Put the dough on a well floured board 
and roll out one-eighth of an inch 
thick. Cut out with a turkey shaped 
tin cutter and bake in a quick oven. 
Outline with chocolate icing the tur- 
key shape and indicate wings and 
feathers with white icing. The white 
icing can be put on to best advantage 
by using a pastry bag. 


Stuffed Grapefruit. 


Wash and thoroughly dry medium 
sized grapefruits and cut in halves 
crosswise. Separate the pulp from 
the bitter white skin and thick mem- 
brane with a sharp knife and remove 
seeds. Remove the pulp from the 
shell, cut in uniform pieces and com- 
bine with it small amounts of cubed 
orange pulp and green grapes seeded 
and cut in halves. Sweeten the mix- 
ture to taste and chill. Before serv- 
ing refill the grapefruit shells with 
the fruit pulp. Garnish each filled 
shell with a Maraschino cherry. 


This year of all years there is an 
over abundance of all fruits and vege- 
tables, and all tables should be well 
filled. Nuts, candies, popcorn and 
fancy cookies should not be forgotten 
for the children and don’t forget that 
it is a poor carver who doesn’t save a 
choice piece of the meat for herself. 


‘i 


The Menominee River 
Sugar Company began on 
Oct. 11th its annual pro- 
duction of beet sugar. 

The beet growers are 
given the advantage of 
every rise in the sugar 
market. 
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As Broad as 
World Agriculture 


Organized and spread out like a great army, 
the International Harvester service organization 
reaches all places in the world where there is 
agriculture and stands guard over International 
farm machines and implements numbered by the 
million. Here in the United States, 92 large 
branch houses, directing and supplying over 
15,000 local dealers, protect the owners of In- 
ternational Harvester farm equipment against 
annoying, profit-reducing delays. Repairs and 
expert service are always near at hand and 
quickly obtainable. 


And because of this good after-sale service, 
plus service-proved quality and time-acquired 
manufacturing experience, the names McCormick, 
Deering, International and P. & O. have’ come 
to be recognized as guarantees of the fullest pos- 
sible measure of satisfactory, profitable perform- 
ances as applied to the products they represent. 
These products, over fifty in number, are sold 
by International dealers everywhere—farm ma- 
chine headquarters in their respective communi- 
ties. One of these dealers is located near you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO * QNCORPORATEO? USA. 


Branch Houses: 
GRAND RAPIDS, SAGINAW, DETROIT, Michigan 
GREEN BAY, EAU CLAIRE, Wisconsin 
ST. CLOUD, Minnesota 


The Good Milking Shorthor 


in Cloverland 
By FRANK D. TOMSON 


land Magazine, in “The Making of 

a Greater Industry,” special refer- 

ence was made to beef production 
and the relation of the Shorthorn to 
that important and growing business. 
There is another phase of Shorthorn 
production that is engaging decidedly 
increased attention. It is the milking 
possibilities of the Shorthorn cow. 

This milking tendency is an inher- 
ent tendency of the Shorthorn. Its 
development has been, in many cases, 
retarded by the indifference of the 
owner to milk production. This was 
especially true out in the West and 
Southwest range country where the 
cows carrying Shorthorn blood usual- 
ly needed to be milked after their 
calves were dropped, a “chore” that 
did not meet with a hearty response 
on the part of the range-riders, the 
cowboys of the “movie” type. But, 
generally speaking, the farmers and 
breeders have come to recognize the 
advantage which the Shorthorn cow 
possesses in this strong tendency to 
milk production. 

Along with this recognition has 
come the practice of encouraging its 
increase and very remarkable results 
are obtained. Only last year in Can- 
ada, which is a part of the Cloverland 
district, 1384 registered Shorthorn cows 
were reported having milk records, 
under farm conditions, ranging from 
7,000 to 17,723 pounds of milk per year. 
This is remarkable considering there 
has been no widespread, systematic 
effort to make milking records with 
the Shorthorns. Thirty-one of these 
cows made records from 10,000 pounds 
up. 

Over in Minnesota, which is also a 
part of the greater Cloverland district, 
a Shorthorn cow was entered in a 
milking contest in which 700 cows of 
all breeds participated. Yet this big, 
thick fleshed, Shorthorn cow made the 
highest record of the entire number, 
her yield being over 17,000 pounds of 
milk in one year. 

A very interesting long time experi- 
ment is being carried on at the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College under the aus- 
pices of the state and the government. 
Shorthorn cows representing Scotch 
breeding, which has been understood 
to be of strictly beef character, were 
selected from herds in a number of 
states. The only requirement as re- 
gards the milking quality was that the 
cows should be reasonably good milk- 
ers. When their first calves were 
dropped, after they were assembled at 
the college farm, the cows were hand- 
milked though they had always nursed 
their calves previously. One had 
nursed four calves, another three, and 
most of the others two calves, which 
naturally had a tendency to retard 
the milk production. Yet, in spite of 
this, these cows are making a remark- 
able showing with milk records rang- 
ing from 7,000 up to an excess of 10,- 
000 pounds. They are thick fleshed, 
low set cows, strictly of the beef type. 


if a recent contribution to Clover- 


This is an interesting demonstration . 


of the inherent tendency of the cow 
“to come back” to milk production. 

Over in the British Isles, non-pedi- 
gree Shorthorn cows, that is, cows 
that have been graded up to a pure- 
bred standard, yet are not eligible to 
registry, command prices ranging 
from $200 up to an excess of $700, be- 
cause of their demonstrated ability as 
milk producers and as breeders, The 
dairy Shorthorn in the British Isles is 
the popular dairy animal of that coun- 
try just as the good milking Short- 
horn, among practical farmers, has 
long been the most popular cow on 
American farms. 

There is a close relationship be- 
tween the good milking Shorthorn 
cow and the farm conditions that pre- 
vail in your Cloverland country. Grass 
has its indispensable identity with eco- 
nomical dairying just as it has with 
profitable beef production. 


‘eration necessarily must be limited. | 
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We can understand how, out in th 
plains country, in Nebraska, Kansas ‘ 
and the Dakotas, that grain farming 
should be followed so extensively. The | 
plain stretches away for hundreds of 
miles in an unbroken level. The vir- 
gin soil contains great fertility. Farm- | 
ing could be conducted on a large and | 
extensive plan and the grain convert- 
ed into cash by the time the first frost 
had come. But in the Cloverland 
country a different condition exists. _ 
The tilled areas under individual op- 


The process of making a farm out of | 
these “cut-over” lands was relatively 
slow and there was not the opportu- 
nity for bumper grain crops of large 
acreage. But through the combination | 
of good live stock and the wonderful 
grasses that grow everywhere in abun- 
dance, lay the opportunity for the sure 
est profits. a 

In the making of these profits, which 
paid for the improvements as the 
country developed, there was, through | 
the agency of the herds, also, an ef- 
ficient ajd in bringing the lands under 
tillage. How natural, then, that the 
good milking cow, whose calf fattened 
in the wooded pastures and made his 
way to market, should have an impor- 
tant and growing place in this great ; 
transition movement which has been | 
going on since the days of the passing 
of the logging camp and will go on 
until the last area of those “cut-over” 
districts is brought under the syste- | 
matic methods of the husbandman. ~ 


Let. the readers not misunderstand | 
me. I would not detract, in the least, 
from the worth of achievement of any | 
improved breed of live stock. But I) 
recognize, as those who dwell in the | 
Cloverland country seem to have rec: | 
ognized, that the combined perform- | 
ance of generous milk production and 
beef production have proven the most 
efficient in the winning of prosperity 
and in the bringing of agricultural or 
der out of these great “cut-over” dis- 
tricts. e 


We are coming, unquestionably, to 
a more general practice of mixed hus- | 
bandry. Our best prospects lie within 
the scope of this plan of operation and, 
naturally, the animal that fills this | 
place to the best advantage will gain | 
in popular favor. High milk records 
are only of value as it is demonstrate 
that they can be made under the p 
tical conditions that obtain on the 
erage farm. Otherwise, they are 
spectacular value only. The fa 
cow is the one that will consume the} 
roughage that can be grown on ; 
farm of her owner. She cannot be 
maintained under hot-house metho 
It is for her to convert these for 
crops into beef and milk and, in br 
ing to her owner a cash return thro 
these channels, she leaves the soil 
in a higher state of fertility. And 
tainly no other bovine has ever den 
onstrated its dependable adaptabilit 
to these farm conditions, its relia 
responsiveness to the average tr 
ment and environment, as the Sh 
horn. Certainly nowhere are co 
tions more favorable to the obtain 
of large results, through their 
than in this Cloverland district wh 
land is cheap, comparatively; whi 
the grass grows lush; where the 
riety of forage and legume crops m 
excessive yields. ¥ . 


Personally, I do not believe in m 
ing a milking machine of the Sh 
horn-cow. Her best response is in 
maintenance of the combination wh 
is distinctly a breed characterist 
that of yielding a generous flow 0 
milk and providing a thick coverin 
flesh. That, in my opinion, is the 
cow that can be placed on the A 
ican farm, whether that be in the Clo) 
verland district, in the corn belt, on 
the plantations of the South, or int 
ranch country of the West, under pr 
ent day conditions. 


¥ 


os 


; 
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AM receiving Cloverland Maga- 
zine each month and will say it 
is a fine magazine. I am one of 
™ the rangers from the west and 
have been in the sheep business for 
seventeen years here in north Wis- 
msin and in western part of North 


e came to Taylor County, Wis., 
lve years ago and bought 120 
res of the best improved land. I 
(¥ “saw then that there was not as much 
‘money in dairying as in a flock of 100 
breeding ewes on 120 acres of land, 
‘and sold all the milk cows except five 
head and started with sheep. Does it 
y to run sheep on a farm worth 
+ $20, 000? Isay, Yes. I have sinte sold 
forty acres and we keep 100 breeding 
= on eighty acres. I sell the wool 

m these ewes and we have around 
0 to 1,000 pounds cf wool each year 
d from eighty to 125 lambs each 
r for sae. Of course we keep 
' culling out each year, put in young 
| wes in their places and ship out 
i? 
| 


i 
t 
Hie 
4 


heat does not pay. Up till now we 
have wintered our ewes with clover 
and hay which we raised on the farm. 
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tures often. Always see that the 
sheep have salt and clean water all 
the time, a dry but cool barn and keep 
the dogs away. If you are a lover of 
sheep you will be successful; if not, 
stay away from the sheep business. 

I wish you sheepmen in Northern 
Wisconsin the best of success. This 
year is one of those years we should 
all make up our minds to stay with 
the sheep. 

My success in raising sheep for sev- 
enteen years is quite interesting but 
it would take a long time to tell it. I 
have found that raising sheep in a big 
flock on a range in the west and here 
in Wisconsin is about the same, ex- 
cept that Northern Wisconsin is far 
better than the west. We have green 
grass here almost the year around, 
where in the west we only have green 
grass for about four months. 

The best way for a new beginner 
to start with a small bunch is to buy 
about twenty-five good 2 to 3 year old 
Wisconsin native ewes. Then get a 
2 year old thoroughbred Shropshire 
ram or an Oxford ram, as these two 
kinds will stand the northern climate 
the best. An Oxford ram will produce 


Y never let lambs come in until in 


rie 


: Ms 


’ May. It is a little late, but to make 

a sure shot, I think it is plenty early. 
very seldom feed oats or other grain 
'to the ewes and until now have had 
the best of success. 


i aI think it will pay to put up a good 
silo and fill it with oats and peas or 
break up new land for root crops. 
: it will give you a chance to start 
‘feeding the shippers until the middle 
et the winter and then ship them out. 
‘At this time you will find that mutton 
the best price. I will say a little 
More that sheep will do. If you have 
lots of cut-over land that is growing 
up in brush, make a fence around it 
| and the sheep will do the rest. You 
il’ be surprised how soon this land 
will be ready for the plow. But don’t 
| eink that nothing but brush is good 
snough for sheep. This is just where 
Dn most will make a mistake. Give them 
a change a good grass pasture. 
land my boy cleared ten acres this 
pring. It is fun to clear land when 
he sheep are done with it. When we 
ought our 120 acres of land there 
re sixty acres of timber on this 
m. Today we buy our own wood. 
e timber is all gone and it is all 
inder plow except ten acres and it 
be fun to break this out. This 
T never could do with milk cows. I 
-will say that Northern Wisconsin is 
he of the best dairy countries on the 
globe and it is also hard to beat in 
heep raising. 
Just one more pointer. Does it pay 
0 raise sheep on high priced land in 
rthern Wisconsin? I say, Yes. The 
‘farm should be fenced all around and 
€ross fenced with woven wire. Make 
he patches into ten acre lots. This 
give you a chance to change pas- 


Texas Sheep Now Grazing in Northern Wisconsin 


By - 


heavier lambs, 
will take a Shropshire ram. If you 
have nice clover hay and some oats 
or root crop to feed one month before 
“lambing time to give the ewes a good 
flow of milk, then I will say in a small 
bunch of twenty-five breeding ewes, 
let the lambs come in about the first 
of April. I found the bigger the 
bunch the later. May 5 or May 10 is 
a sure shot. 
grass in the spring as soon as possi- 
ble. A little green grass, good clover 
and a little oats or root crop and 
plenty of exercise is what they want. 
Don’t over-stock your pasture or you 
will have trouble with stomach worms. 
Change them into new pastures. I 
sold lambs born May 1, three months 
old, that weighed from seventy to sev 
enty-five pounds and found that lambs 
born in January did not bring that. 
If a lamb does not get plenty of milk 
right from the start, it will stunt and 
be a scull or scrub. So you will see 
it is better to let the lambs come in 
May. 

Northern Wisconsin can’t be beat in 
raising sheep. Anyone interested in 
sheep would do well to visit a good 
sheep man and get a few pointers. Get 
a book from Mr. Kleinheinz in Madi- 
son, Wis., and study it carefully and 
watch other experiences of sheepmen. 
If you are a lover of sheep, easy mon- 
ey in it, boys. You don’t have to go 
west to start a sheep range. Those 
days are over. Right here in our Clo- 
verland is that paradise for sheep.. 


Any farmer knows that the daugh- 
ter of a scrub cow and a pure-bred sire 
will give twice as much milk as her 
mother. So why the scrub bull? 


but most sheepmen » 


Turn the ewes out on. 
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loverland Sheep Man Tells | ulna 
His Own Story 


By E. H. 


Lauerman Brothers Department Store, Marinette, Wis- 


Modern 


Business Service 


W* want Cloverland grazers 
and farmers to look at this 
We are here 


to serve you ee courteously 


store in that way. 


and whole-heartedly. 


The Marinette Store 


Whose Perfect Service by Mail 
Reaches Your Very Door 


You can purchase by mail just as satisfactorily 
as if you were in Lauerman’s Store in Mari- 


Your 


goods are shipped same day order is received. 


nette, doing your buying personally. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, FREIGHT 
AND MONEY BY SENDING IN 
YOUR MAIL ORDERS TO US. 


It will be of Great benefit to you to have your name on 
our mail-order list and receive price lists and quotations 
ou whatever you need. 


ECA 
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With Bridges Burned 


By REX BEACH 


HEMLOCK 


from the 


BEST LUMBER CO. 


WhereDo 
This HEM 
You will want “Old Faithful” HEMLOCK in many places 

and for many uses on the farm. An all-purpose lumber, 
favorite with farmers for centuries. 

The bumper crops of 1920 call for many new buildings, and for repairs to 
the old ones. Improvements are in order on your farm. You may intend to 
build a new house or barn, or a new hog or poultry house, granary, silo; or 
repair or enlarge the old ones, All right. You'll need ‘‘Old Faithful” 


HEMLOCK, a’plenty. It’s strong, pitchless, works easy, takes paint well and 
holds nails firmly. 


The facts about this “farmer’s friend” lumber — HEMLOCK — are given in 
full in our 9 FREE HEMLOCK BOOKS. 


No. 1—Town Houses 


qs! 


(fp 
4 
e= = 


No. 4—Garages No. 7—H d Poul 
No. 2—Farm Houses No. 5—Ford Garages No. 8—Outbuildings ee 
No. 3—SpecialBarns No. 6—Corncribs and Granaries No. 9—Homemade Silos 


Tell us what you intend to build, and we’ll send you the book you need. In 
each book is a COUPON good for FULL-SIZE WORKING PLANS—(in some 
of the books there are several plans) — of the buildings shown in the book, 
27 plans altogether. 

You simply present the coupon to your lumber dealer and get the plans. 

Mention his name, please, when you write A post card will do. 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 


(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) Offices 312 F. R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 


We spread the good news about “Old Faithful’’» HEMLOCK but 
Get it from your LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. 


we do not sell it. 


on American Farms 


DOCK 
COAL 


CENTRAL WEST COAL CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


There is room for 100,- 
000 new farmers on the 


MORE FARMERS cut-over lands tributary 


to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 
Minnesota, 

Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 
churches and neighbors. Lands which can be bought at a price that will 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 
man of means. Write for information, 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 
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SYNOPSIS: 


Louis Mitchell was laid off with 
other employes of Comer and Mathi- 
son, contractors, when the bottom 
dropped out of the steel business. 
The firm had no work, and rigid re- 
trenchment was the policy. The 
blow fell heavily upon young Mit- 
chell, recently married, wounding his 
pride more than questioning his 
ability as a salesman. 

Mitchell had heard that a firm in 
{London was advertising for bids to 
,build cyanide tanks in South Africa 
to replace property that had been de- 
stroyed by the Boers. It was a $3,- 
000,000 job. The firm scoffed at Mit- 
chell’s proposition to attempt to land 
the contract.- 

Mitchell talked the matter over 
with his young wife and they decided 
he could get the job. Out of $1,000 
they had saved Mitchell took $90U 
and sailed for England, to figure and 
bid against the biggest competition 
he had ever been in, bid on the big- 
gest job he had ever tackled, and in 
a foreign country where all condi- 
tions, manners and customs were 
strange. 

He arrived in London bubbling over 
with enthusiasm and confidence, un- 
aware of the net of technicalities 
that enmeshed him, 

In the face of English reserve, 
hauteur and prejudice against all 
things Yankee, Mitchell shouldered 
his way into the regard of Peebleby, 
head of the South African concern, 
and, with a distressing time limit 
hanging over him, set about to twice 
figure the blue-prints, preparatory to 
entering his bid for the construction 
of the tanks. 


ITCHELL asked permission 
M to talk to the head drafts- 


man and received it, and fol- 

lowing their interview he re- 
quested the privilege of dictating 
some notes regarding the interview. 
In this way he met the stenographer. 
When he had finished with her he 
flipped the girl a gold sovereign, stol- 
en from the sadly melted nine hun- 
dred and twenty. 


As Mitchell was leaving the office 
the Director General yielded to a 
kindly impulse and advised his new 
acquaintance to run over to Paris 
and view the Exposition. 


“You can do your figuring there just 
as well as here,” said he. “I don’t 
want your trip from Chicago to be 
altogether wasted, Mr. Mitchell.’ 

Louis smiled and shook his head, 
“Tt can’t take that Exposition back 
with me, and I can take this contract. 
I think I’ll camp with my bid.” 


In the small hours of that night he 
made a discovery that electrified him. 
He found that the most commonly 
used section in his specifications, a 
twelve-inch I-beam, was listed under 
the English custom as weighing fifty- 
four pounds per foot, whereas the 
standardized American section, which 
possessed the same carrying strength, 
weighed four pounds less. Here was 
an advantage of eight per cent in cost 
and freight! This put another round 
of the ladder beneath him; he was 
progressing well, but as yet he had 
learned nothing about his competitors. 

The next morning he had some more 
dictation for Peebleby’s stenographer, 
and filched another sovereign from his 
sad little bank-roll. When the girl 
gave him his copy he fell into con- 
versation with her and painted a pic- 
ture of Yankee-land well calculated to 
keep her awake nights. They gos- 
siped idly, she of her social obliga- 
tions, he of the cyanide-tank business 
—he could think of nothing else to 
talk about. Adroitly he led her out. 
They grew confidential. She admitted 
her admiration for Mr. Jenkins from 
Edinburgh. Yes, Mr. Jenkin’s com- 
pany was bidding on the Krugersdorpf 
job. He was much nicer than Mr. 
Kruse from the Brussels concern, and, 
anyhow, those Belgian firms had no 
chance at this contract, for Belgium 
was pro-Boer, and — well, she had 
heard a few things around the office. 


Mitchell was getting “feed-box” in 
formation. When he left he knew thé 
names of his dangerous competi 
as well as those whom, in all likeli 
hood, he had no cause to fear. An 
other step! He was gaining ground. | 

In order to make himself absolutely 
certain that his figures would be low 
there still remained three things t 
learn, and they were matters upor 
which he could afford to take n¢ 
slightest chance of mistake. “He mus’ 
know, first, the dates of those other 
bids; second, the market-price of 
English steel at such times; and 
third, the cost of fabrication at the 
various mills. The first two he be 
lieved could be easily learned, but th 
third promised to afford appalling dif) 
ficulties to a man unfamiliar with for 
eign methods and utterly lacking iz 
trade acquaintances. He went ai 
them systematically, however, only t¢ 
run against a snag within the hour 
Not only did he fail to find the answe) 
to question number one, but he coul¢ 
find no market quotations whatevel 
on structural steel shapes such as en 
tered into the Krugersdorpf job. 


He searched through every possible 
trade journal, through reading rooms 
and libraries, for the price of I-beams 
channels, Z-bars, and the like; but no 
where could he even find mention oj| 
them. His failure left him puzzle¢ 
and panic-stricken; he could not un 
derstand it. If only he had more time 
he reflected, time in which to learn) 
the usages and the customs of this 
country. But time was what-he had 
not. He was tired, very tired from 
his sleepless nights and hours of day! 
light strain—and meanwhile the days 
were rushing past. 

While engaged in these side labors, 
he had, of course, been working on his) 
draftsmen friends, and more assidu: 
ously even than upon his blueprints| 
On Tuesday night, with but one more 
day of grace ahead of him, he gave a 
dinner to all of them, disregarding 
the fact that his bank-roll had become 
frightfully emaciated. i 

For several days after that little) 
party blueprinting in the Robinson: 
Ray office was a lost art. When his) 
guests had dined and had settled back 
into their chairs, Mitchell decided to 
risk all upon one throw. He rose, at 
the head of the table, and told them 
who he was. He utterly destroyed 
their illusions regarding him and his 
position with Comer & Mathison, he 
bared his heart to those stoop-shoul- 
dered, shabby young men from 
Threadneedle Street and came right 
down to the nine hundred and twenty 
dollars and the girl. He told them 
what this Krugersdorpf job meant to 
him and to her, and to the four twenty- 
dollar bills in Chicago, Illinois, U. 
S. A. *. 

Those Englishmen listened silently. 
Nobody laughed. Perhaps it was the 
sort of thing they had dreamed of do- 
ing some day, perhaps there were oth- 
er girls in other tiny furnished flats, 
other hearts wrapped up in similar 
struggles for advancement. They were 
good mathematicians, it seemed, f 
they did not have to ask Mitchell how 
the nine hundred and twenty was do- 
ing, or to inquire regarding the heal 
of the other eighty. One of them, @ 
near-sighted fellow with thick lenses, 
arose with the grave assertion that he 


correcting a popular fallacy; English 
men and Yankees, he declared, were 


America, and as for this particular 
contract, not only did the British na- 
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Confidence 


More than 13,000 women and 
22,000 men make up the list of the 
owners of Swift & Company. 


Every state in the Union is re- 
presented. 


Of this great enrollment more than 
10,000 are employes of Swift & 
Company who own shares in the 
business. 


An additional 13,000 employes are 
buying shares on deferred payments. 


These men and women have con- 
fidence in the company’s policies, its 
integrity and purposes. That is why 
they invest their savings in shares. 


Swift & Company has been paying 
dividends regularly for 34 years. 
The present rate is 8 per cent. 


Swift & Company shares are bought 
and sold on the Chicago and Boston 
stock exchanges. 


The Company itself has no shares 
for sale. 


The shares represent actual, tan- 
gible values. There is no water. 


Anybody — livestock man, retailer, 
or consumer—may buy them and 
thus become a part owner of Swift 
& Company. 

No one man, no one family, owns as 
much as half of the stock. 


This advertisement is for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing you with the fact that Swift & Company is 
not a “close corporation,” and that any one may 


participate in the profits—and share the risks and 
responsibilities—by becoming a shareholder, 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded | 868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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NORTHERN HARDWARE 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Our Cloverland warehouses are so situated 
that we are able to make prompt deliveries . 
on all. kinds of General Hardware and Mill 
Supplies. 


Car Wire 
Logging Tools 
Roofing, Smooth Surface or Slate 


Steel Bars 
Chain The Stump as It Appeared Before the Explosion 
Wire Rope . : 
Pipe and Fittings Electric Blasting Is Cheaper 
Pumps 
Hoists Than Cap and Fuse By GUY G. MEANS 
Block Tackle HE pictures show typical old I asked Mr. McNamara what th 
Dynamite white pine stumps on the farm of average load would be for that stum] 


Blasting Caps 
Blasting Fuse 
Blasting Wire 
Belting 
Barn Door Fixtures 


Mr. Flora McNamara, a former 
bookkeeper, who is making a paying 
business out of farming 160 acres of 
land that was originally like that 
shown in pictures. Mr. McNamara has 
cleared eighty out of the 160. He has 
used dynamite with the cap and fuse 
system for years and is a careful 
workman. However, he had not tried 
out either low grade dynamites or the 


of 40 per cent dynamite. He said tha 
it would be ten or twelve sticks wit 
the cap and fuse method. We loade¢ 
it with nine sticks of 20 per cent am 
monia dynamite and fired it with th 
electric blasting machine. 

The load which Mr. McNamara afte? 
years of experience said he-did noj 
believe would get the stump ow 


Stalls and Stanchions 
Litter Carriers 
Galvanized Sheets 
Wire Stretchers and General Hardware 
Automobile Accessories 


stump was blown high into the air 
Thus it proved that the low grad 


electric blasting machine until we 
shot the stump shown in the pictures. 


ED CROWN Gaso- 
line is made espe- 
cially for automobiles. 
Ic will deliver all the 
power your engine 1s 
capable of developing. 
It starts quickly, it accel- 
erates smoothly, it will 
run your car at the least 
cost per mile, and it is 
easily procurable every- 


proved entirely too much and al 


We don’t want to sell you anything unless 
we have what you want and what you need. 
We believe our stock will cover your re- 
quirements. 


Write for Prices 


Long Distance Telephone 400 


MENOMINEE 


MICHIGAN 


Menominee Saw Co. 


Menominee Michigan 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE h \ 
EDGER GROOVING W ere you £0. 

CONCAVED CROSS CUT 

LATH DRAG 

SIDING Fully Warranted MILLING 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


Chicago, II. 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


November, 1920 


_dynamites are the cheapest and best 
for clay soil but also that the electric 
system of blasting is not only safer 
ut better and cheaper. A dynamite 
- expert present decided that with the 

electric method, two pounds of 20 per 
cent dynamite properly loaded in four 
oles would have removed this stump 


Whe long spoon-like tool shown with 

the glove on top is a spud used widely 
' here in the sandy soils to make a 
| larger hole under the center of the 
ae in order that the full charge to 
| be fired by cap and fuse may be 
| placed as compactly as possible un- 
- der the center. It is a quick method 
| of getting the charge in and where 
the electric system cannot be used is 
of value. The spoon is made by a 
blacksmith from an old worn-out 
| blacksmith’s rasp. The steel bar 
| (eight sided, 1144 inches in diameter), 
- on which the other glove is hanging 
is the quickest and best tool to make 
| holes for the smaller charges used 


get the electric method. It is driven 


ra 
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HAT the economic value of cow- 

peas when used in the planting 
‘ rotation on the farm, and the conse- 
‘quent heavy demand for seed, make 
it imperative that the commercial 
| supply of this legume be increased, is 
the opinion of specialists of the U. S. 
, Bureau of Markets, based on a study 
| of the cowpea situation in the United 


tates. 
At the present prices, to feed cow- 
| peas fit for planting purposes to live 
| stock is not profitable. To increase 
the commercial supply it is seemingly 
' only necessary for farmers to con- 
rve the supply that is produced and 
_ Drepare and market more of it for 
onal purposes. Such action would 
esult directly in a greater profit to 
) ducers of cowpeas for seed and in- 
enc to farmer consumers who de- 
) SIre to grow the crop for purposes 
ther than grain production. 

a The annual farm value of cowpeas 
roduced in the United States aver- 
Wiees during recent years over $30,000,- 
000. The total production during each 
of the past three years is estimated 
to be as follows: 1917, 767,200,000 
pounds; 1918, 745 ,000,000; and 1919, 


HE date of the next Seed Fair 
annually put on by the Minnesota 
op Improvement Association was 
finitely set for February 23, 24, 25, 
a@ recent executive board meeting. 
he meetings and show will be held 
the convention rooms of the Ryan 
tel, St. Paul. The Minnesota show 
} one of the largest of its kind held 
lywhere in the United States. Pros- 
ts are that it will this year even 
'Surpass the record show of last year 
held at Tracy, Minn., where about 
twelve hundred individual entries 
ere made. BExhibits of certified seed 


Electric Blasting Leaves Only a Shallow Hole 
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into the ground with a ten pound 
sledge. 

The picture after the blast showing 
Mr. Capling sitting on the bottom of 
the hole shows the shallow hole left 
by the electric method even when the 
charge was heavier than necessary. 
This stump was loaded by the writer 
according to the advice of local blast- 
ers and for that reason and his own 
inexperience with this class of stumps, 
the charge was entirely too heavy. 
The point is that the average man 
uses too much dynamite, uses too high 
a grade dynamite and that a saving 
could be made by the use of the elec- 
tric system of firing. 

This land is easily one-fourth taken 
up with stumps and Mr. McNamara 
says that he would not consider try- 
ing to plow it under any conditions 
until the stumps were removed. It is 
as good level and fertile agricultural 
land as I have seen anywhere and 
there are thousands of acres like it 
boarding nothing but stumps when our 
soldiers and our allies need the food 
it would grow. 


_ Cowpeas Too Valuable for Food Use 


607,300,000 pounds. From 40 to 50 
per cent of the annual production is 
required for planting. Of the quan- 
tity required for planting, 30 per cent, 
75,000,000 to 100,000,000 pounds nor- 
mally enters commercial channels to 
be distributed by various dealers; 15 
per cent, 37,000,000 to 50,000,000 
pounds, is sold by the growers direct 
to the farmers; and 55 per cent, 135,- 
000,000 to 165,000,000 pounds, is re- 
tained for planting on the farms 
where produced, according to reports 
received by the Bureau of Markets. 

The total quantity sold is less than 
25 per cent of the total production af- 
ter providing for the reseeding re- 
quirements on the farms where pro- 
duced. In 1919 and again in 1920 the 
demand for cowpeas for planting pur- 
poses was greater than the commer- 
cial new-crop supply, resulting in ab- 
normally high prices during May and 
June, 1919, and practically the entire 
1920 season. The short supply does 
not seem to be the result of low pro- 
duction but rather the failure on the 
part of farmers to prepare more of 
their cowpeas for commercial distri- 
bution. 


Mid-winter Seed Show at St. Paul 


will be a special feature of the show. 

For the speaking program arrange- 
ments are being made to get promin- 
ent speakers from other states as well 
as from Minnesota. At the business 
session special attention will be given 
on how to best handle the seed certi- 
fication in the state. This branch of 
the association work has expanded so 
much the past year that the methods 
of handling it will have to be revised. 

Many other live topics of interest 
to every progressive farmer will also 
be included on the program. 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four- 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


250,000 Acres 


Prices: 


$5 to $15 
per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, etc. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Cooperation to New-comers. 


2) oe eee 
First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier ; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier 


They invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 
Officers: G. A, Blesch, Pres.? John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


\Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


ig the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 
Munising, Michigan 


QMcers:; William G. Mather, Pres.; @. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier 


The State Bank 


of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 


Officers: L. Anderson, Pres.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., 
Vice Pres.; E. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 
Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L, Anderson, 
Calderwood, Mich.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout 
Creek; E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, 
Bruce Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent 
Dodds, Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth §. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 
Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier 


Marquette National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 

United States Depository 

We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. Longyear, Pres.; 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas, H. Schaffer, 
Vice Pres.; F. J. Jennison, Cashier; H. R. Fox, 
Asst. Cashier; E. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
jel W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Schaf- 
fer, Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. 
Bronson, E. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, J. D. 

Reynolds, John M. Longyear 
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The Lumbermen’s 


National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 
Harmon, Cashier 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Ca Diteee, <irevsicislatel ors cleteiatcleretare $200,000 
SSULNDLUB cide « sane eis ciscera erento $200,00 
stawante $250,000 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 
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The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits 
Officers and Directors: IF. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell 
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First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
‘ice Pres.; Chase S. Osborn, Vice Pres.; EB. H. 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred 8. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier 


——_—______ 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 


the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 


Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: ©. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; S. 

R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cashier; 

0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, BE. §, 

Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Advisory 
Committee 


With Bridges Burned | 


(Continued from page 16) 


the boards at No. 42% Threadneedle 
Street were plugging for her tooth and 
nail. His hollow-chested companions 
yelled their approval of this statement, 
whereupon Mitchell :.gain arose, alter- 
nately flushing and paling, and apolo- 
gized for what had happened in 1776. 
He acknowledged himself ashamed of 
the 1812 affair, moreover, and sym- 
pathized with his guests over their 
present trouble with the Boers. When 
he had finished they voted him the 
best host and the best little cyanide 
tank-builder known to them—and then 
everybody tried to tell him something 
at once. 

They told him among other things 
that every bid except his had been in 
for two weeks, and that they were in 
the vault under the care of Mr. Pitts, 
the head draftsman. They promised 
to advise him if any new bids came in 
or if any changes occurred, and, most 
important of all, they told him that in 
England all structural steel shapes, in- 
stead of being classified as in Amer- 
ica, are known as “angles,” and they 
told him just how and where to find 
the official reports giving the price of 
the same for every day in the year. 

The word “angles” was the missing 
key, and those official market reports 
formed the lock in which to fit it. 
Mitchell had taken several mighty 
strides, and there remained but one 
more step to take. 

When his guests had finally gone 
home, swearing fealty, and declaring 
this to be the best dinner they had 
ever drunk, he hastened back to his 
room, back to the desert of blueprints 
and to the interminable columns of 
figures, and over them he worked like 
a madman. 

He slept two hours before daylight, 
then he was up and toiling again, for 
this was his last day. Using the data 
he had gathered the night before, he 
soon had the price of English and 
Scottish steel at the time the last bids 
were closed. Given one thing more— 
namely, the cost of fabrication in these 
foreign shops, and he would have re- 
duced this hazard to a certainty, he 
would be able to read the prices con- 
tained in those sealed bids as plainly 
as if they lay open before him. But 
his time had narrowed now to hours. 

He lunched with John Pitts, the 
head draughtsman, going back to pick 
up the boomerang he had left the 
week before. 

“Have you gone over my first bid?” 
he asked, carelessly. 

“T have—lucky for you,” said Pitts. 
“You made a mistake.” 

“Indeed! How so?” 

“Why, it’s thirty per cent too low. 
It would be a crime to give you the 
business at those figures.” 

“But, you see, I didn’t include the 
sub-structure. I didn’t have time to 
figure that.” Mitchell prayed that his 
face might not show his eagerness. 
Evidently it did not, for Pitts walked 
into the trap. 

“Even so,” said he; it’s thirty per 
cent out of the way. I made allow- 
ance for that.” 

The boomerang had finished its 
flight! 

Once they had separated, Mitchell 
broke for his hotel like a hunted man. 
He had made no mistake in his first 
figures. The great Krugersdorpf job 
was his; but, nevertheless, he wished 
to make himself absolutely sure and to 
secure as much profit as possible for 
Comer & Mathison. Without a hand- 
some profit this three-million-dollar 
job might ruin a firm of their standing. 

In order to verify Pitts’ statement, 
in order to swell his proposed profits 
to the utmost, Mitchell knew he ought 
to learn the “overhead” in English 
mills; that is, the fixed charges which, 
added to shop costs and prices of ma- 
terial, are set aside to cover office 
expenses, cost of operation, and con- 
tingencies. Without this information 
he would have to go it blind, after a 
fashion, and thereby risk penalizing 
himself; with it he could estimate very 
closely the amounts of the other bids 
and insure a safe margin for Comer 
& Mathison. In addition to this pre- 
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caution he wished to have his own 
figures checked up, for even under 
normal conditions, if one makes a 
numerical error in work of this sort, 
he is more than apt to repeat it time o 
and again, and Mitchell knew himself — 
to -be deadly tired—almost on the > 
verge of collapse. He was inclined to 

doze off whenever he sat down; the — 
raucous noises of the city no longer 
jarred or startled him, and his sur- 
roundings were becoming unreal, gro-- 
tesque, as if seen through the spell — 
of absinthe. Yes, it was necessary | 
to check off his figures. ‘ 

But who could he get to do the — 
work? He could not go to Thread- — 
needle Street. He thought of the Car- 
negie representative and telephoned — 
him, explaining the situation and his 
crying need, only to be told that no © 
one in that office was capable of as-— 
sisting him. He was referred, how- 
ever, to an English engineer who, it 
was barely possible, could handle the — 
job. In closing, the Carnegie man 
voiced a vague warning: , 

“His name is Dell, and he ured to 
be with one of the Edinburgh con- 
cerns, so don’t let him know your in- 
side figures. He might spring a leak.” 

A half-hour later Mitchell, his arms 
full of blue-prints, was in Mr. Dell’s 
office. But the English engineer hes 
tated; he was very busy; he Mae tes 
merous obligations. Mitchell ta 
over the threadbare rooms and hastily 
estimated how much of the nine hun- 
dred and twenty dollars would be left 
after he had paid his hotel bill. What 
there was to do must be done before 
the next morning’s sun arose. 

“This job is worth ten sovereigns 
to me if it is finished tonight,” he de- 
clared, briskly. 

Mr. Dell hesitated, stumbled, and 
fell. “Very well. We'll begin at 
once,” said he. = 


(To be continued) 


The 


First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverland | 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$3,250,000 


HE development and 

progress of Northeastern 
Minnesota has for 38 years 
been the interest of this bank. 
In the future of this commun- 
ity and in the success of its 
people we havea vital concern 


Talk your problems over 
with us or consult 
us by mail. 


W. P. WAGNER, Pres. H.S. ELDRED, V-P 
GEO. D. NAU, V-P. H. P. KLAUS, Cashier | 
R. W. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


Citizens National | 
Bank 
Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


) 
| 
: 
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HE 1919 session of the Wiscon- 
sin legislature created the Divi- 
sion of Markets under the State 
Department of Agriculture. It 
3 now about a year since the Division 
egan to function, having for its guid- 
nce the provisions of the statute cre- 
ting it which directs that it shall 
romote the efficient distribution of 
wm products, locate farm products 
od give information both to produc- 
ts and consumers, determine proper 
aipping routes, aid in other ways in 
3ducing the expense and waste inci- 
ental to the marketing of farm prod- 
ets, and disseminate useful informa. 
on relative to marketing. In addi- 
on to outlining these duties the law 
ithorizes the director of the Division 
) investigate the questions of supply 
ad demand, prevailing prices, cost 
‘ production, profits in handling farm 
foducts, and profits in the manufac- 
ire or handling of such manufactured 
‘oducts as are in general use by the 
Tmer. 
It is under the discretionary author- 
y granted him that Director Nord- 
an has done his most important work 
ithout neglecting the routine duties 
iposed. Soon after his assumption 
_the duties of the office, Mr. Nord- 
an, who had served several terms as 
member of the legislature, and for 
nm years or more had been a lecturer 
Farm Institutes, gathered together 
group of men, the majority of them 
9m outside his office staff, to hold 
2ekly meetings and discuss the eco- 
mic and industrial problems which 
e work of the Division brought to 
sht. In this group are university pro- 
ssors, merchants, farmers and stu- 
mts of economics. This group nat- 
ally took up the subject of the high 
st of living with a view to reaching 
me conclusions which might point 
&@ way to the alleviation of the eco- 
mic strain under which the people 
the state in common with those of 
ner states are laboring. Up to Oc- 
der 1 two general conclusions as to 
8 causes of the present high range 
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ANALYZING THE HIGH 
COST OF LIVING 


By WM. J: ANDERSON 


of prices had been reached. These 
conclusions are prefaced by the state- 
ment that the abnormal cost of living 
has not come suddenly. The causes 
which led to it were at work long be- 
fore the war. The latter only hastened 
the movement. A long range view 
therefore is necessary in considering 
the problems. 


According to the conclusions of the 
Market Division thus far reached the 
two fundamental causes of the high 
cost of living are: 

(1) Lack of system in the market- 


‘ing and distribution of commodities, 


and, 

(2) Migration from the country to 
the city. 

As to the first of these it is inter- 
esting to note that in the years of 
high production before the war there 
was witnessed a continual rise in the 
prices of commodities. Production had 
been well organized and highly effi- 
cient while distribution had always 
been lacking in system and organiza- 
tion. This is due to the fact that the 
country has been growing very rapid- 
ly and that in the continual flurry of 
production insufficient attention was 
given to organizing the methods of dis- 
tribution. America, to say it in a few 
words, has been extremely careless 
because of its great natural resources 
and the general prosperity which is 
characteristic of all new countries. 

As population grew and free land 
gradually disappeared the defects in 
the economic system began to show 
themselves. People began to notice 
and to wonder that with the increase 
of production the profits of the farmer 
were reduced and the prices for the 
consumers were increased. The mid- 
dleman was blamed for this sad state 
of affairs. Farmers’ movements were 
started to organize the farmers of the 
country to eliminate the middleman. 
“Middlemen” usually has been under- 
stood to include all those who do not 
take a direct part in the production of 
goods, but only in the transfer of the 


(Continued on page 24) 


Bank by Mail 


HEN it is inconvenient for you to 

come to town you need not worry 
about transacting your banking business. 
The First National Bank is as near your 
door as the telephone or mail box. A 
telephone call or a letter to this bank 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 
You will find it helpful at all times to 
make use of this service. 


Saving adds 100% to the satisfaction of 
spending. The saver is a wise spender— 
gets his money’s worth. 


Special attention given and facilities of- 


fered to out-of-town patrons, 


_ First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


. DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits In Excess of $300,000 


WE EELP 
~O.U! 


All we ask of any experienced stock- 
man or farmer is a clean record, pos- 
Sessing ambition and the energy to go 
forward. If you have these requisites 
write to us and we will give you a 
choice location on some of our best 
cut-over land on terms and condi- 
tions that will enable you to make a 
Success if you have the right kind of 
Stuff in you. 


Write to Us 


Tell us about the size acreage you 
want, what you want to do with it, 
whether you now possess any stock— 
Decl, cattlemmddiry Cows: sheep. or 
Swine, and horses—whether you have 
any farm implements and tools, and 
give us one or two references. 


We Will Do the Rest 


We have thousands of acres of good, 
hardwood cut-over land, watered 
with clear streams and lakes, with 
an abundance of grass and clover 
going to waste each year. There are 
no commissions to pay. We own the 
land and make terms and arrange- 
ments with each purchaser to suit his 
needs, and give aid in establishing 
credit and banking connections. 
Tell us frankly what you want. All 


correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
Or 
GEORGE H.HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 


GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 
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Quality Coffee 
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] It is the result of twenty-two years ] | 
] of careful and intelligent blend- ] 
] ing by coffee experts. 


Pioneer Farm Near Cloquet in Northeastern Minnesota 


A MINNESOTA TESTIMONIAL ~— 
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OMMISSIONER ARNESON of the 


Minnesota Immigration Depart- 
ment has received the following 
self-explanatory letter: 
“Replying to your favor of June 24, 
will say that we, after studying the 


BCGGQG 


saw us over our first rocky roads and 
started us right on our second yeal 
and our prospects now are far beyond 
what anyone ordinarily could look for 
This is our second year here and be 
sides our own eighty acres we are run- 


ning 155 acres more. 


“We are very well satisfied with 
this country and cannot see why § 
many people stay in towns and slay 
away when there are so many opening 
around here for them. An eighty ac 
farm in this county is better tha 
$10,000 job in Davenport or Rod 
Island. Hope you can get some of 
these folks down thereto see it that 
way. It would be impossible for mi 
to say too many good things of thi 
part of the country and also the peo- 
ple here. q 

“Excuse my burst of enthusiasm, 
you asked for it. Respectfully, G. 
Anderson, Henning, Minn., R. F. D. 


possibilities of nearly every state in 
the Union, decided that Minnesota 
was the place for us. Through my 
brother-in-law, B. A. Waffles, 1563 
Charles street, St. Paul, Minn., I re- 
ceived some literature from your of- 
fice. This was about the time you 
made a trip down to Davenport. In 
October, 1918, my wife and I made a 
trip to the Twin Cities intending then 
to go into Aitkin and Itasca Counties, 
but on account of some forest fires we 
changed and William Traub, McKnight 
Bldg., Minneapolis, got us to come up 
here. It was Traub Brothers that sold 
us our first farm and it was Traub 
Brothers that just about set us up and 


INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Quaker Heat is Quicker Heat \ 
—and Cleaner too 


The Quaker Pipeless Furnace is built of heavy riveted boiler plate steel—and steel radiates heat THREE times as fast as cast 
iron. That is why Quaker heated homes are always so comfortable, EARLY, on cold mornings. Just open the draft, and up al 
through the Quaker Register pours an enormous volume of warm, pure, clean air, properly “humidified.” i) 


BEFORE YOU BUY A FURNACE, BETTER FIND OUT ABOUT || 


QUAKER 


“The Pipeless Furnace That is Built of Steel’’ 


With This One Register 


It not only gives quicker heat, but more of it from the same fuel. 
every room is warmed thoroughly. 


It’s cleaner, too, because every joint is riveted tight, like a locomotive steam boil- 
er. It can’t leak gas, soot, or ashes, as the cement joints of cast iron furnaces do. 


Quaker Pipeless Steel Furnaces are easily installed in old or new buildings. 
one register is required. There are no pipes, and no bulky cold air returns. 
walls are not torn up; no cellar is too small. 


It will burn any fuel, and is particularly adapted to soft coal. 
outside of the furnace keeps the air moist and pure. The more moisture in the air, the 
less fuel is needed. Keeps the cellar cool for fruit and vegetables. 


The fire pot is lined with high temperature fire bricks, which hold the heat extra 
If they ever burn out, they can be quickly and cheaply replaced. 
The Quaker is the ideal heating plant for homes, schools, churches and stores. 


Write MARSHALL-WELLS CO., at Duluth 


For advice as to size to use; price will be quoted and order 
handled through local dealer. 


Every corner of 


h i! 

Heats Entire House 3 | 
| 

| 


Only 
Your 


Handy water filler 


long. 


Arrows show direction of air currents 
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BV ‘tor bred’ is promoting a_ bet- 


ter bred ‘hog campaign along 

with its live stock and agricul- 
‘tural enterprises, and in this partic- 
‘ular line of work certain obstacles 
‘have been encountered that require 
‘adjustment. One of the most impor- 
tant of these obstacles appears to be 
‘the sale of pure bred swine that may 
not be “pure bred,” and if they are, 
‘some have not been up to standard 
or were higher priced than normal. 
To break up this practice and en- 
‘courage farmers to make more care- 
ful investigations before buying swine 
the Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association has issued the following 
warning: 

Swine raising ranks as one of the most 
important branches of Wisconsin’s live 
stock industry. Practically every farmer 
raises hogs and the type of hog grown 
determines to a great extent the profit 
made. Each year better boars of the 
right type are eagerly sought by farmer 
breeders. In addition to the annual crop 
of boars needed many farmers find it 
profitable to lay the foundation for a 


)purebred herd by buying one or more 
good females. 


|, In recent years the demand for breed- 
ing stock has been so great as to attract 
‘men who act as jobbers and sometimes 
use questionable selling methods—men 
‘who neither farm nor breed animals. 


Representatives of some of the swine 
Selling organizations which have been op- 
erating in Wisconsin during the past 
year have used the bankers, and at other 
times, other influential men in the com- 
ymunity, to secure names of farmers to 
whom they might sell hogs and from 
whom they might, with safety, accept 
motes in payment. In fact, they only sold 
to farmers and breeders who could give 
motes which could be sold at banks 
when the hogs were delivered. In some 
‘instances the sales were made by selling 
imethods that a reputable breeder would 
hot use. 


- Wool Growers to 


"T *HE prices of rags fit to be re- 
-j_ worked into cloth increased from 
) 300 per cent to 1,200 per cent be- 
ween June, 1914, and December, 1919, 
through the increased use of wool sub- 
Stitutes in cloth sold as “all wool”’—a 
term understood by the public to mean 
all virgin (new) wool. 


_ Textile manufacturers prefer wool 
substitutes because they can make 
more money with them, while the law 
oermits cloth made of them to be sold 
nidentified through stamping, than 
they could make with virgin wool, In 
sonsequence, rags have elbowed virgin 
wool out of its legitimate market and 
wool growers face ruin. 


The public demand for virgin wool 
‘8 great, but the response of the tex- 
dle manufacturers is little. Last year, 
‘hey gave the public an allowance of 
‘hree pounds of virgin wool per capita. 
The need, it is thought, is twelve 
»2ounds per capita. 

The French-Capper Truth in Fabric 
ill, which was left with the Commit- 
‘ees on Interstate Commerce in both 
nouses of Congress at adjournment, 
vas designed to compel manufacturers 
/o stamp cloth with its content of sub- 
ititutes and of virgin wool. 

Through the identification of substi- 
utes by stamping, the public would 
earn what sort of cloth it is offered in 
he name of “all wool” and would be 
lowed to decide for itself how much 
tirgin wool it wants per capita. Un- 
Tammelled public demand would re- 
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. Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


‘ 
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WISCONSIN HOG RAISERS JOIN 
TO IMPROVE GRADE 


The stock placed in Wisconsin by these 
associations were in many instances not 
as good as could have been bought from 
breeders of Wisconsin and neighboring 
states for less money than the farmers 
paid for them. The majority of the 
breeders of the state want the hog busi- 
ness conducted only in a good straight- 
forward business manner, Through their 
official channels they take this method 
of urging the buying public, to carefully 
investigate any and all schemes of pro- 
moting sales of purebred hogs. 

The breeders fully appreciate what 
Wisconsin bankers have ‘done and are 
willing to do for the promotion of the 
hog industry of the state. They want to 
co-operate with discriminating bankers 
in every way possible and believe that 
such co-operation will help much in de- 
veloping the live stock industry of the 
state. 

There are in the state at the present 
time hundreds of breeders of Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, Duroc Jerseys, Hamp- 
shires, Poland Chinas and the other rec- 
ognized breeds and very many of these 
men are members of the respective state 
Swine breeders’ associations. The offi- 
cials of these various associations have 
pledged themselves to a constructing pol- 
icy for the development of Wisconsin’s 
important and growing swine industry. 

We are placing our respective organ- 
izations solidly back of a program which 
it is believed will result in every mem- 
ber standing behind every animal he 
sells. We have unbounded faith in the 
future of Wisconsin as an economical 
producer of profit making hogs and we 
invite the co-operation of every man in 
the state who is interested in more and 
better pork. 

Very truly yours, 
Wisconsin Berkshire Breeders’ Ass’n., 
A, D. Whitmore, President, 
Wisconsin Chester White Breeders’ 
Association, 
W. J. Martin, President, 
B. H. Babcock, Secretary. 
Wisconsin, Duroc Jersey Breeders’ 
Association, 
E. H. Parker, President, 
Wisconsin Poland China Breeders’ 
Association, 
James Derivan, President, 
Burlie Dobson, Secretary. 


Protect Consumers 


call the accumulations of unmanufac- 
tured virgin wool from the storehouses 
and restore its market. 

In its fight for the Truth in Fabric 
bill, which is of vital import to you as 
a wool grower or as a cloth buyer, this 
Bureau is dependent upon voluntary 
subscriptions. Without immediate aid, 
it cannot continue its fight with undi- 
minished vigor, though the prospect 
for the early enactment of the French- 
Capper measure is bright. The en- 
closed membership blank is for your 
convenience in making your contribu- 
tion toward the support of the Truth 
Fabric Movement. 

The increased use of wool substi- 
tutes in cloths sent up the price of 
rags from 300 per cent to 1,200 per 
cent between June, 1914, and Decem- 
ber, 1919. Great Britain is the chief 
rag market of the world and prices 
prevailing there provide a uniform 
basis of comparison. The following 
Statistics were gathered at Leeds, 
England, by U. S. Consul Percival 
Gassett: 


Grade of Rags. —Price Per 100 Lbs.— 
June, 1914, Dec. 1918 Dec. 1919 


New black worsteds.......... $17.49 $56. “F $93.57 


New black  serges.... 
Old black worsteds, 
Old blue worsteds.... 
Old black serges...... Nasal ee s 
Old dark gray cloths...... 3.91 17.40 17.40 


Best black Berlin stockings 19.57 57.75 71.81 
Best colored stockings... 13.05 53.50 54.44 
Best tan stockings........ 11.74 54.44 60.89 
Best black coarse stockings. 10.22 59.81 60.80 
Black Merinos  ........ce000 5.22 30.45 89.14 
Blue Merinos  ............+00 5.34 31.61 43.49 


OO 
_ AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, 


MINNESOTA 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Bond and Trust Department 


otal Resources, December 31st, 1919 . . . . . Over $20,000,000.00 


Moving This Year’s Crops 


is a big job, calling for the fullest amount of 
co-operation on the part of farmer, shipper, 
banker and consumer. 


The First Wisconsin National Bank, advan- 
tageously situated with reference to Clover- 
land, is doing its share in facilitating-the 1920 
crop movement. 


We have long made it a practice to co-oper- 
ate with and expedite the business of our col- 
leagues in Cloverland. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Milwaukee 


Speaking of 
Wills— 


HE Sentimentalist didn’t make his because his 
wife couldn’t bear to have him think of it. 


The Procrastinator was going to—but didn’t. 


The Irresponsible One didn’t worry at all; consid- 
ered the distribution of his property the duty of the 
state. 


Their inattention brought the inevitable suffering, 
loss, and regret. 


Protect YOUR family’s future—make a will today 
appointing us executor. 


ESD 


die Superior 
Trust Company 


Hancock 


Michigan 


Sheep and Wool 
in Cloverland 


| 
| 
| 


diss growing of wool offers an ex- 
ceptionally fine opportunity to farm- 
ers throughout the Cloverland region. 
We are in normal times purchasers of 
considerable quantities of a certain kind 
of wool. If you are interested in buying 
sheep, write to F. A. Patrick & Co for 
information in regard to the breeds best 
suited for producing wools suitable for 
use in the Patrick mills. 


F. A. PATRICK & CO 


DULUTH MINNESOTA 
IX. ;CO GQ. SLY] ]q0Ww  @ 17 rdpypMJL[LD>L yy IIL WU"’"'"l_lEljb.\ Y 
Y Yj 
j eg j 
j Special Sale of State fees | 
7 50,000 Acres Choice Agricultural Lands. Comprising Large ] 
Z Tracts in the Following Counties: j 
7, KOOCHICHING CASS BELTRAMI 7 
7, ST. LOUIS ROSEAU ITASCA j 
] For List of Lands, Terms of Sale, etc. ] 
j Write to J. A. O. PREUS, State Auditor ] 
STATE CAPITOL ST. PAUL, MINN. ] 
] y 
AS OMMMMMM MRMTNNAF DWW|'|d Wd ow yvr wv 


ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 

cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing to assist 
them. 


SAULT. SAVINGS - ‘BANK 


THE (BANK: FOR “You. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


Horthern State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


New Bulldings Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Ficonomics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than It can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 
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Analyzing the High Cost of Living 


(Continued from page 27) 


products from the producer to the 
consumer. Such are commission 
houses, elevator companies, packing 
plants and railroads. The fact which 
the people who made these complaints 
overlooked was that the middleman, 
whether as an individual or as a Cor- 
poration, takes a necessary and impor- 
tant part in distribution. Goods would 
be useless to a great extent if they 
could not be transferred to the places 
where they are needed, or stored for 
the time when they will be needed. 


In studying the question of services 
of the middleman, the Division of Mar- 
kets reached the conclusion that while 
the middleman is an important factor 
in distribution his activities lack sys- 
tem and result in a disorganized dis- 
tribution. The Division holds it of 
great importance to focus the atten- 
tion of the public to the lack of or- 
ganization in the middleman’s serv- 
ices. With this purpose in view, three 
of the most important examples of this 
disorganization have been selected: 
(1) duplication of services in distribu- 
tion, (2) lack of storage and ware- 
houses, and (38) existence of monopo- 
lies. 

The best illustration of duplication 
of services is the distribution of milk. 
Anyone who has lived in a large city 
must have noticed the many milk wag- 
ons which pass the same block. This 
economic waste is due to too many 
dealers handling the milk industry in 
the same city. The Division of Mar- 
kets has conducted an investigation of 
the distribution of milk in Milwaukee 
and has found that outside of the 
waste in delivery there are many other 
necessary expenses in milk distribu- 
tion. All this waste could be eliminat- 
ed by concentrating the entire milk 
business in the hands of one concern. 
The concern handling the entire milk 
distribution would have all the ad- 
vantages of a large scale industry. Be- 
cause of the large volume of business, 
operating expenses would be reduced 
proportionally, and at the same time 
more efficient methods in the handling 
of milk would be introduced. 

The lack of storage and warehouses 
for certain farm products is another 
example of a lack of system in dis- 
tribution. In a potato investigation, 
the Division of Markets found that the 
lack of warehouses for storing pota- 
toes in the consuming centers is di- 
rectly responsible for the high prices 
in certain seasons. Because of the ab- 
sence of warehouses, potatoes must be 
moved from the producing to the con- 
suming centers in all seasons and in 


CLEANER MILK and LESS WORK 


Clip the cow's flanks and udder every month during fall and 
winter. Makes cleaning an easy job, and no caked manure 
or other filth contaminates the milk. Urged by dairymen 
everywhere. Impossible to produce milk with low bacteria 
count without it. Takes only a few minutes with the 
Stewart No. 1 Machine, easy running, lasts long. Clips 
horses and mules also, Complete, only $14 at your deal- 
er’s, or send $2 and pay balance on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. A-190, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, III. 


Grand Champions Again 


At the Stocker and Feeder Show at St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 6-8, a load of 
yearling Shorthorn Colorado steers exhibited by Henry Singer, won the 
grand championship of the Show and sold for $12.75 per hundred weight, 


the highest price of the sale. 


Alex McGregor, Washington, Kas., made the high price of the year at 
Kansas City the week before with a load of Shorthorn steers, the tails of 
three loads which he has on feed. The load, 16 head, sold for $17.65— 


$202.65 per head. 


A western steer, a Shorthorn, topped the Omaha market for the year 
the same week, selling for $17 and weighed 1,700 lbs. 
the steer. He was fed and marketed by R. J. Miller, Sheridan, Wyo. 


Watch for the Shorthorns at the American Royal, Kansas City; Pa- 
cific International, Portland, and International, Chicago. 


There never was a better time to start breeding Shorthorns than now. 


American Shorthorn Breeder’s Association 


13 Dexter Park Ave. 


Ask for*'The Shorthorn in America.’’ 
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= 
all kinds of weather. A part of them 
freeze while being moved which 
causes a decrease in the supply. As 
a remedy for this situation, the Divi- 
sion of Markets recommends the es- 
tablishment of municipal warehouses 
in the consuming centers. i 


The worst and most harmful exam- 
ple of disorganization in distribution 
is the manipulation of prices by pri- 
vate interests which have the control 
of the market. In the case of Milwau- 
kee milk industry, the Division points 
to the desirability of consolidating the 
entire system of distribution in the 
hands of one concern, thereby avoid- 
ing duplication of services and reduc- 
ing operating expenses. This tenden- | 
cy toward consolidating can be no- 
ticed in many branches of distribu- 
tion. The result is an elimination of | 
much economic waste. There is danger, 
however, that with the concentration | 
of a branch‘of industry in the hands 
of one or several private parties they 
will get control of the market and con- 
trol of prices. To obviate this diffi- 
culty the Division of Markets thinks 
it important to have federal supervi- 
sion and regulation over all those 
branches of distribution which are in 
the hands of a limited number of in- 
dividuals, such as the packing plants 
and the sugar and wool industry. 

Concerning the second cause of the 
high cost of living, the migration from 
the country to the city and the con-| 
centration of immigrants in large cit- 
ies, which is steadily decreasing the 
number of producers while it increases 
the number of consumers, the Division | 
of Markets says: This migration is 
due to the inaccessiblity of the land to 
the man of small means. The initial 
capital required is large which is due 
chiefly to the high price of land. On 
the other hand the return upon his in- 
vestment which the farmer receives, | 
is lower than from other investments. 
A large part of the uncultivated ara-— 
ble land has been brought up and held | 
for speculative purposes. The Divi- 
sion believes that the holding of land | 
without making use of it should be 
made unprofitable. The Division con 
cludes that a large migration at the 
present time from the city to the coun: 
try is not desirable. What should be 
done is to make accessible to all those 
who are now disposed to leave the 
farms the available tracts that as ye 
lie uncultivated. 


Maple Grove Stock Farm 


This flock has been bred up care- 
fully for forty years, and repre- 
sentatives of the flock have 
shown at the fairs since the first 
importation in 1880. 


R. J. STONE’S SONS 
Stonington, IIl. 


That’s $289 for 


Chicago 


‘ 
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|) a Se R. RENTER— 
Will Put You on the Road to | 


Where will you be at 
5 years from today? 


Sey EAT? Sy 


Ayre RENTING 3 Yee) oRTHERN MINES 
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Mlearing 2 
Cultivar, 


8O Acres in Northern Minnesota 


| 
| 
| PROSPERITY 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


J. S. ARNESON, State nig agon Commissioner 


STATE CAPITOL ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


ARRUUNUDAUATUN (AN OLLI RT ACETAL 


grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. - 


: V E offer the western 


: Several ranches were se- 


lected and taken over last 
far 
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year by well-known west- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


: 
J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. z 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 2 

GIRARD LUMBER CoO. : 

; J. W. Wells, President z 

DUNBAR, WIS. MENOMINEE, MICH. Z 
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Country Schools and Rural Planning 


By W. E. 


N considering the country school as 
an agency in promoting rural plan- 
ning, it is well to think of the child 

first, rather than the teacher, the 
board, or the parents. If the children 
can become interested and anxious to 
make improvements, they constitute a 
force that can be directed in carrying 
out projects which théy, themselves, 
have originated. 

The children in the schools—coun- 


try schools and state graded schools in 
particular—have, under the guidance 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, the county superintendents, 
the supervising teachers, and the 
teachers in the schools, been organ- 
ized into “school societies” in order 
that they may learn the act of “work- 
ing together” in an organized way. In 
every school there should be such an 
organization of children. Regular 
meetings are held according to a con- 
stitution adopted by the children. 
The society elects its officers and car- 


Michigan Wool 


EWS articles have been circulated 
in some Michigan papers that the 
farmers of Michigan will lose mil- 

lions of dollars on their wool this year 
because they are holding it in pools. 

The Michigan State Farm Bureau, 
as spokesman for 80,000 farmers, 
makes the following statement on the 
matter: 

“The price of wool today is higher 
than when 90 per cent of the 4,000,000 


Kelly; Harry Culver of Swift & Co. and Hon. J. W. Wells, of Michigan, o 
Mr. Kelly's Northern Wisconsin Sheep Ranch Near Wausaukee. 


pounds was placed in the pool, show- 
ing that most of the farmers have 
gained, not lost, even if they sold now. 
Bids for wool aggregating 500,000 
pounds, have been made to the bureau 
at prices ranging from 35 to 67% 
cents, but have been rejected. Though 
the market is unsettled yet there are 
some signs of awakening. 

“Banks have co-operated heartily in 
financing the wool-pool. Farmers who 
place wool are given warehouse re- 


Oconto County Children Attended the Big County Fair 


November, 1920 | 
: 
LARSEN 


ries on business in the same way tha’ 
any society does. ; 
With this organization established 
permanently in the various schools, 
the Rural Planning Committees of the- 
county have a large number of active 


j 
. 
] 
agencies which they can utilize, Let 

societies. The improvements may | 


ters, circulars, pamphlets, and other 
material may be sent directly to these 
thus become a feature of the regular | 
school work. In formulating plans 


and suggestions, it will be well for 
the county committees to talk matters 
over with the county superintendent 
and supervising teachers and other 
teachers of the county. The sugges- 
tions should, of course, be simple, es. | 
pecially at first. ; 

Among the activities may be men- 
tioned the following: Improvement 
of school houses and grounds, improve-' 
ment of homes, marking of historic} 
places, writing up community history, 
especially accounts of what has beet 
done in the way of improvement. 


) 
| 


Growers Unite 


ceipts upon which they can raise 
money, but actual advancements 
money, both from the banks and from 
the Lansing office, total only $17,006 
Only 273 farmers have used the privi- 
lege of getting money with their wool 
as security. 4 
“The farmer’s ideal in regard to this 
pool and the state farm bureau is t¢ 
perfect a co-operative marketing sys: 
tem which will make it possible for 
if 


him to make a fair profit over the co 

of producing his wool. He knows | 
can do together what he cannot | 
alone. Scientific marketing is as I 
portant to him as scientific productic 
What manufacturer does not figure 
profit on his article over his cost 
production and sets his price at tk 
point. This bureau displays the § 
gan Organized for Business, and 
strives to approach a price for the w 
it is holding to match the judgment 
an average business man,” 


| 
4 
‘| 
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| 
] 
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| 
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amage by Rust Is 
Unnecessary 


ANY a piece of farm machinery 
4 is broken in use, at a busy criti- 
al period, because the part has be- 
‘ome weakened by rust. 

Nowadays when a machine breaks 
: is not only the cost of replacement 
. be considered, but the machine 
nay be out of service for several days 
r weeks because the dealer’s stock 
f parts is low and completely out on 
ome items. 

And it isn’t the dealer’s fault either 
1 most cases. He has orders in for 
hort stock parts, but ordering is one 
hing and getting orders filled is some. 
hing else, as all machinery dealers 
nd their customers know to their 
orrow. 

All farm machinery should be kept 
ainted. Reduce breakage to the min- 
num. Parts will break often enough 
rhen machines are handled with the 
tmost care, but just now when re- 
lacements are so expensive and so 
ifficult to get promptly regardless of 
rice, the least the farmer can do is 
) guard against this unnecessary 
reakening of essential equipment, by 
llowing rust to set in on it. 

Fortunately paint isn’t scarce. It 
akes very little time to apply it and 
ae cost is nothing compared to the 
oss of several days’ use of an impor- 
int machine at a critical period in 
lanting, cultivating or harvesting 
‘me. 


Mixers on Farms 


YONSTANTLY increasing use of ce- 
4 ment on farms in making repairs, 
lying sidewalks and floors and erect- 
ig buildings is reported. In cement 


ach sack of cement there are two 
ubic feet of sand and four cubic feet 
f gravel or crushed stone. The sand 
lls the spaces between the particles 
f gravel and the cement fills the 
Paces between the particles of sand. 
and passes through a No. 4 screen, 
lat is, a screen having four spaces 
) the linear inch. The spaces are 
bout five inches long. Gravel is re- 
lined by a No. 4 screen. H. B. White 
£ University Farm, who is a member 
f the staff of agricultural engineer- 
ig, approves a mixture of ‘1-2-3” for 
asement, poultry house, hog house 
od cow barn floors, which should 
ange in thickness from three inches 
t the case of poultry house floors to 
dur and one-half inches for cow barn 
oors. Sidewalks should be four and 
ne-half inches thick and made of a 
1-2-8” mixture, which is also recom- 
tended for posts, tanks and troughs. 
forse barn flours of the “1-2-3” ratio 
ould be five and one-half inches in 
hickness. 


Make Cheese Now 


5 HY not make cheese now for 

your winter supply?” asks J. 
. Keithley, of the division of dairy 
usbandry at University Farm. “At 
his season,” he says, “usually a sur- 
lus of milk is found on farms and 


ig the work. Of the many varieties 
{ cheese the Gouda is best suited and 
dapted to farm home manufacture. 
; can be made in about one hour 
ith the equipment and apparatus 
vailable in any well regulated farm 
ome. 

“Gouda cheese is made from sweet 
thole milk, and is as nutritious as 
1e American factory made cheese. 
n ordinary wash boiler serves very 
atisfactorily as a vat.” 

The equipment needed, also the 
iethod of making, are explained fully 


y addressing the dairy division, Uni- 
rsity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. Cheese 
ade and cured according to the di- 
tions in this bulletin should be 
, to eat in from three to eight 
eeks, 
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THREE} Haare acres worked right will Beis more farm 
profit than the whole state of Patagonia. 


Unproductive land is no asset. ‘The number of acres 


owned never fattened a bank account. it is bushels per 
acre alone that swells income to the high tide. 


See Your Dealer Who Sells the 
NISCO Spreader fcrfamerseverywhers 
Learn its cost. Then compare this with the cost 
NEWIDEA 


of a few more acres of land. 
The Original Wide de Spreading Spreader 


And compare the final results that land or 
spreader will give, the increase in ERNE harvested, 


the actual added profits. ‘‘NEW IDEA’? and ‘‘NISCO’?—two trade-marks 
A representing spreaders that are identical in qual- 
More than one hundred thousand high produc- ity, in principle, in design and in mechanism, 
: : except for some minor differences in running 
tion, big value farms OWe success to the regular gear which adapt them to varying field condi- 
spreading of manure with a NISCO. , Ten to twenty tions in different parts of the country. 
per cent of their yearly crops are due to this advanced 


type, scientific machine. This is positive, demonstrated in- 
crease—net bankable, added income—made possible only by 
greater fertilizing efficiency which the NISCO gives. 


TheOriginal Wide Spreading Spreader 


You can get other spreaders cheaper. Naturally! But 
then, why change from the old wagon and pitchfork method at STRAW SPREADING ATTACHMENT easily put on 


: ) or taken off your NISCO Spreader. Gives 

all, unless you want, and aim to get, the best: two machines i in one. Light and simple; one 
Our Gold Seal Guarantee absolutely protects you against man operates it. Big capacity; spreads straw 

breakage or defects 8 to 10 feet wide. Ask your dealer about it. 


The New Idea Spreader Company 


“Spreader Specialists” 


This little book 


COLDWATER, - - - - OHIO is very much 

BRANCHES worth while 

Harrisburg, Pa. Peoria, III. Waterloo, lowa reading. Better 

Omaha, Neb. Jackson, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn, fill the coupon 
Kansas City, Mo. Chicago, Ill. Columbus, Ohio ES 


Indianapolis, Ind. Syracuse, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Idea Spreader Co., 
Coldwater Ohio. 


Please send me without obligation, 


Free eur § of your book, “‘Feeding 
arm 


Name and address of nearest NISCO 
dealer. 


o> eo oo eo a a OS 


—— || 
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McCartney 
National Bank 


Green Bay, Wis. 


Capital and Surplus, $600,000.00 


We are deeply interested 
in the development of 
Northern Wisconsin along 
commercial, manufactur- 
ing and agricultural lines. 
Write or call and see us. 


Sy aR EASES STEAD SES Sale Re areas Seco a eae eee arcane essen eaST Sate SSeS acSacE yes 


Reference This Bank 


We want to buy 40,000 more small XMAS TREES, 114 to 3 
feet in height, to be shipped by Nov. 20, 1920. Trees must 
be young, green and bushy and tied 25 to the bundle. What 
have you? Write quick. Will also buy 15 more cars of 
trees 4 to 20 feet high, QUICK ACTION NECESSARY. 


Potatoes, Hay and All 


Farm Products 


Ship us at GREEN BAY—your natural market. We will sell 
for your account, or upon examination, make you a cash 


offer. Which will it be? 


Green Bay Sells Everything 
What Do You Want to Buy? 


We will be your errand boy—call on us. 


Platten Produce Co 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Our Sewing Corner for Little Girls 


(Continued from Last Month) 


N our last lesson we were unable to 
finish learning all the different 
stitches, and we still have quite a 

few left. These next stitches look 
more like fancy work when finished, 
to the small child, and consequently 
they are more eager to learn to do 
them. 

This stitch is called the catch 
stitch. At the left-hand end of the 
canvas count four holes down and 
four to the right. From the under side 
point the needle upward and pull 
through. Count three holes down and 
three to the right. Point needle down 
and under this, one hole to the left, 
and pull through. Count four holes to 
the right of first stitch. Point needle 
down through next hole to the left. 
Pull through. Now we must hold up 
the canvas and look at our stitches. 
Are .they not pretty? They look al- 
most like crosses. 

In order to learn how to do the 
hemming stitch, we first must learn 
two other stitches called overhanding 
and overcasting. In the overhand 
stitch we count six holes down and 
four from the right-hand end. Put 
the needle in from the under side and 
pull through. Count one hole to the 
left. Find the hole above it. Point 
the needle downward through the up- 
per hole—bring it up to the right side 
through the under hole. Finish the 
row and fasten the thread on the 
wrong side by running the thread 
through the last few stitches. 

In overcasting count one hole from 
the top of the canvas and two in from 
the end. Commence as for overhand- 
ing. Bring the needle out two holes 
to the left of first stitch. Fasten as 
in overhanding. The overcasting 
stitch is used to finish raw edges of 
material to keep them from fraying. 

Now we must go on and learn our 
hemming stitch. In olden days hem- 
ming and overcasting were the first 
stitches in sewing our grandmothers 
had to do. They didn’t learn to do 
fancy stitches, and they were given 
muslin to sew on. It was no practice 
work. So we may be glad we are 
learning to sew on canvas first be- 
fore we try the lawns and muslins. 

For the hemming stitch count six 
rows from the top and four over to 
the left. Point the needle up from the 


Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 
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wrong side and pull through. On th 
row of holes below, one hole to th 
left, point the needle downward, brin) 
itup in the first row of holes, two hole 
to the left of the first stitch. Hold th 
canvas over the first finger and finis| 
row. Fasten as in the overcastin) 
stitch. i | 


The finer the hemming stitch th 
neater the work looks and this all d 
pends on how industriously our lit 
girl works. But hemming is used 0 
so many different garments today fo 
outside wear that it is an art to 
able to do fine hemming. { 

Our next stitch is an edge finishi 
stitch and is called the blank ce 
stitch. At the left hand end of th 
canvas, four holes down and four t 
the right from the under side, brin 
the needle to the right side. Hold 
thread under the thumb. One hole 
the right, point the needle dow 
bringing it up in hole two threads by 
low. Pull through. Finish the roy 
Fasten as in overcasting. Repeat thi 
all around the edge of your canvas, 

Along with the blanket stitch W 
have a sister stitch called the buttor 
hole stitch, and this is a stitch the 
many grown-up women do not kno 
how to make. 

For the buttonhole stitch point th 
needle five holes down, four from th 
left-hand end, from wrong side, an 
bring the needle to the right sid 
Then through the hole below thi 
point the needle down and up throu 
the one from which the thread hang) 
Do not pull through. Take hold 
the two threads in the éye of the ne 
dle and bring them toward you aroun 
under the point of the needle. Le 
them rest there. Then pull the need] 
through. With the left thumb on th 
stitch, pull the thread with the rig 
and tightly down to the edge of t 
canvas. Repeat to the end of ther 
We now have only one stitch left a 
that is the cross-stitch. 

This is all for this time, but ther 
are still a good many things to lear 
before we could go on and make a 
cushion or a little doll’s dress, 
with a little practice I know that an 
little girl knowing the eleven stitch 
already taught could easily make 
very good attempt at these and 
time a success. g 


Especially adapted to grazing and general farming, lo 
cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicage 


markets. 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co, 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


UR Certificates of Deposit afford a convenient 
and secure manner of investing any desired 


amount—with the principal always available. 


For sale, In small or large lots, at reasonable 
prices, terms to sult purchasers. 


For particulars write 


CITY NATIONAL BANK = 
of Duluth 
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‘The Northern 
innesota Farmer 


HARVESTS 
TWICE 
A DAY 


WICE a day the farmer of Northern 
Michigan harvests the returns from 
his labors. The dairy cow on the nat- 


ural and cultivated clover and root crops 
gives forth a golden yellow harvest that is as sure as 
night will follow day. Hail, wind, rust, nor frost can 
rob the Northern Minnesota farmer of his reward. 


ir = tet iia et a eaten 
THE NATIONAL BANK°F NORTHERN MINNESOTA 
DULUTH MINNESOTA Zovesr Key, 1920 _ 
ee ore 32a. sae aye 


Cre. Aenckh, b <Bagltisre acl oo 
CLOVERLAND CREAMERY 
koe 


DOLLARS 


No BAS6IF 


CENERAL MANAGER 


We have lived in Northern Minnesota a great many years. We know the lands of 


of lands. We will sell them in small or large tracts on a basis that assures you our 
interest in your success. 


Cloquet Lumber Company — Johnson & Wentworth Lumber Company Northern Lumber Company 


Northern Minnesota thoroughly. Through our operations we have acquired large acreage 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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Make the ‘Dull Season” Profitable! 
Clear Your Land of Stumps NOW 


Your crops are harvested and there is time for clearing a 
few acres of stump land before winter comes. 


Take out the stumps now while you have the time and 
good weather favors land clearing. Join with your neigh- 
bors and increase your cleared acreage. Co-operate—work 


OU PONT 


RED CROSS 20% DYNAMITE 


which is specially made for stump blasting. Tens of thousands 
of acres have been successfully and cheaply cleared of stumps 
byits use. This year it is doing this work on a greater scale 
than ever before. So great is the demand for food-stuffs 
today that land—practically valueless a few years ago—can 
now be cleared with dynamite and a handsome profit shown 
on the cost of clearing. 


Don’t delay—clear your fields now and have them ready for 
spring planting. Your dealer will supply you with Du Pont 
Dynamite and Blasting: Accessories. See him. 


Our Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives 
will tell you how. It’s free for the asking. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Branch Offices: 
McCormick Building Hartley Building 
Chicago, Ill. Duluth, Minn. 
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Cloverland Potatoes Wanted 


If you have for sale Sir Walter Raleigh or Green Mountain 


Potatoes, send at once full particulars of quantity and price 
F. O. B. cars to 


RAY SMITH, President 
REPUBLICAN HOTEL MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


TET LPLLELLULIELLL LCG PLELUILEE CECE PCE PLUeALUGEILUGA LUMI LUAA UPL LUGAT TCH LET U 


POT HLLULEPLLO LULL PEC OUUEACO LUGE LUA LCOAPUOLEGOPELE OLE LOR POO PUG LOL POA LCG 
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CITY VIEW FARMS 


are offering high-class 
Shropshire and Hampshire 
Yearling Rams 
Also Rambouillet Ram 


~ 


EXPERT SHEEP MAN 
WANTS GOOD JOB 


I have come to Cloverland after 
twelve years successful experience 
with western sheep. Best of refer- 
ences. Want a chance to work in 
with Cloverland sheep raiser in 
Michigan, Wisconsin or Minnesota, 
I specialize in wintering and shed 


lambing. Will be glad to corre- 
Lambs spond with you about my work. 
For Prices Write oath 
JACK LAVELL 
. G. MIL 
Ait G I ES 5 Care Cloverland Magazine 
Evansville Wisconsin MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 


Marinette Co. Clearing Demonstration 


(Continued from page 5) 


“The success of Marinette county in 
accomplishing this feat again puts the 
state in the forefront in the matter of 
accomplishment. Marinette County has 
completed a task the like of which the 
world up to the present time has not 
seen.” ‘ 


As has been stated, Marinette Coun- 
ty put on its campaign to demonstrate 
the practical value of concerted land 
clearing according to the methods 
taught by the College of Agriculture. 
Mr. Livingston in his report very con- 
servatively drew some conclusions in 
affirmation of the practical, economic 
worth of the work. An extract from 
his report: 

“It is of interest to many to note the 
actual saving in dollars and cents that 
our association has meant to the farm- 
ers of Marinette County. Considering 
dynamite alone, it is a conservative 
estimate to state that we have saved 
at least 5 cents a pound, or approxi- 
mately $15,000 on the dynamite dis- 
tribution. This saving does not repre- 
sent a loss to the dealers who former- 
ly handled land clearing explosive; it 
does represent a saving by the elim- 
ination of the handling and distribut- 
ing expenses through the direct dis- 
tribution by the dealers to the con- 
sumers. 


“This saving on dynamite is the big- 
gest definite factor of economy, but 
we have also a proportionate saving 
on the costs of all other materials 
that our association has been instru- 
mental in distributing. 

“Another feature concerned with 
the work of our organization that 
should not be overlooked, is the esti- 
mated value of the educational work 
that our organization has afforded. It 
is difficult to produce concrete evi- 
dence of this saving, but our state- 
ment is justified by the fact that our 
farmers in Marinette County have 
cleared their land at a comparatively 
low figure that is not fully compen- 
sated for by the reduced cost of ma- 
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Fifty Counties in Upper Michiga 
Have Millions of Acres of Idle Land 


CLOVERLAND is now on the map as the greatest 
live stock and dairy district in the United States 
today— it is the last frontier of America. Are you 
going to grasp the opportunity now or wait until 
prices begin advancing and eventually become pro- 
hibitive for the homeseeker or careful investor? 


Inquire Now; 


Prices Are Low 


The Public Domain Commission of Michiga 7 


WittiAM Ketlty, Chairman, Member Board of Control, College of Mines 
Junius E. Beat, Board of Regents, University of Michigan; 
THoMas E. JoHNsoN, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 

CoLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, Secretary of State; OrameL B. Furzer, Auditor Genel 
Wittram H. Wattace, State Board of Agriculture; ¥ 
Grorce L, Lusk, Secretary Commission and Commissioner of Immigratic 
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. 
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terials. Our educational work has 
value. This value is conservative 
placed at from $3 to $5 an acre on a 
land cleared. This means a saving. 
approximately $72,000 that may be 1] 
cluded in our economic claim. 


“Summarizing we may justly pla 
the amount in the neighborhood | 
$100,000 saved through the activitie 


Hon. Charles H. Everett, of Racine 


of our land clearing organization. ~ 
this we may add the increased va 
of the land that has been conve 
to a productive state. It is extrem 
conservative to state that clearing | 
acre of land in Marinette County 1 
creases its value one-hundred and fiff 
(150) per cent. This adds to the a 
age Marinette County acre at 1 
$60. The wealth of the county, ther 
fore, has been increased $1,080,000.’ 


‘| 


Kitchen Kinks 


_ Pastry should be rolled lightly that 
‘the air may not be pressed out of it. 


_ Sweeten fresh sliced pineapple with 
honey and serve on lettuce with may- 
onnaise. 


Immature meat, such as veal, lamb 
and pork, should be thoroughly 
cooked. 


Muffins can be mixed the night be- 
fore baking, but the batter must be 
-kept in the ice box. 

Renovate black kid by touching the 
worn spots with a camel’s hair brush 
dipped in a mixture of olive oil and 
ink. 

Try using chopped white cabbage 
instead of celery in tuna fish salad. 
‘Lemon juice always improves a white 
fish salad and may be added if liked. 

Combine one cupful cooked rice, 
three-quarters cupful peanut butter, 
two cupfuls bread crumbs; season, 
make in a loaf and serve with tomato 
sauce. 


A thin hand may be plumped by 
bathing in warm olive oil, together 
‘with a gentle massage. A heavy mas- 
‘sage will dissolve the fatty tissue and 
defeat the object. 

Save cold cream jars for jelly and 
jam. They hold just enough for an 
‘individual serving and for basket 
dunches can be tucked in without fear 
sof breaking or spilling the contents. 


CLOVERLAND 


Fashion Hints 


Side belts are more popular than 
any other type. 


Cape coats and coats on wrap lines 
are assured for children. 


Black embroidery is much in evi- 
dence on colored materials. 


2 ; 
Beaver and jade are two of the 
season’s new and attractive colors. 


The net blouse promises to continue 
a favorite during the coming season. 


The latest novelties in the jewelry 
line are large Dutch brooches of silver, 


Fancy flat braid outlines the tab- 
effects in front and back of some fitted 
suit coats. 

There is just now a passion for sim- 

- plicity—the plainest of shoes, the sim- 
plest of frocks, the most severe of 
hats. 

To wear with dark blue or black 
afternoon dresses, much hosiery in 
pale gray suede and castor color is 
making its appearance. 

Except in the most severe climates 
many women will continue to wear 
low shoes all through the winter, ac- 
companying them with smart, fine 
wool stockings. 

Metal effects in millinery trimmings 
are very popular and many greenish- 
blue tones, something on the peacock 
order but with a number of brand 
new names are in the limelight. 


FO! 


Michigan 


world. 


SALE 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties 


Upper Peninsula 
Cut-Over Lands 


| 
Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes 


HE Northern Peninsula of 


is the best Live- 


stock and Dairy country in 
the United States, if not in the 
It can care for 8,000,000 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. 


For information write 


LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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Selling Baking Powder 
Backwards 


A great grocer says: 


“Every baking powder salesman 
that comes in here has the same 
argument— ‘As good as Royal.’ 


“I wonder if they realize that they 
are the best salesmen on record for 


ROYAL 


Baking 


Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar, Derived from Grapes 


Contains No Alum. 


Just Frills 


Two-toned ribbon is being used for 
underwear. 

Many autumn frocks are made of 
crepe de chine. 

Paris shows a decided liking for 
simple suits of homespun cheviot. 

The short dancing frock of velvet or 
georgette is preferred to the regula- 
tion ball gown. 

Some of the new cloth wraps hang 
loose from the shoulder, being gath- 
ered across the back onto a yoke 
which is hidden by the deep collar of 
cloth or fur. 

The only corset that is tolerated by 
a Frenchwoman at the present time 
is one of pliable rubber or webbing 
that covers the hips only or a portion 
of them, and serves to hold her gar- 
ments in place. 


Slit pockets are among the interest- 
ing developments on the newer suits, 
Three horizontal slits on either side 
of the front are smart when outlined 
with braid and are often the only trim- 
ming on a suit. f 


Leaves No Bitter Taste. 


About the House 


Iron round doilies from the center 
outward. 

Dingy beeswax may be melted and 
remolded. 

White silk should be washed with 
borax, in tepid water, with little or no 
soap. Iron before dry. 

Dusty velvet may be very much im- 
proved by rubbing with another piece 
of velvet. This will not injure the 
surface, as brushing is apt to do. 

If baby has a cold and cannot 
breathe through its nose, place a drop 
of warm petroleum oil in each nostril 
with a medicine dropper. 


A new flower holder to place in a 
large bowl is black porcelain, from 
which extends an ornamental fence, 
upon which perches a bluebird, gazing 
into the water. Unlike the other birds, 
this one screws onto a post, making 
his position a safe one. 


More than 85 per cent of the con- 
sumption of the nation’s wealth is di- 
rected by women. 


VON PLATEN-FOX LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
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A DEPENDABLE RANGE 


is the goal of every stockman. With 
a dependable range he feels sure of 
success and secure against future ad- 
versity. A tract of select, cut-over 
land in Cloverland offers stockmen 
this opportunity. 


Tracts to Suit Needs 


We have several choice ranges among 
our holdings which we will sell to 
practical stockmen on terms that will 
be to his advantage. 


CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


“In the Heart of Cloverland” 


A New Farm 
In a Proven 


Farming District 


Ontonagon 
County, 
Michigan 


Insures Success 


Inquire About 
Ontonagon County, 
Michigan 


is an agricultural region sparsely populated with 
practical, successful farmers, who have had the 
advantage of a splendid clay-loam soil as the 
basis for farming. There are thousands of acres 
of this same type of cut-over land in Ontonagon 
County awaiting the settler, or big rancher. 
Most of the timber was taken off years ago, a 
greater portion of the land is open, and there is 
an abundance of clover and grass ready for range 
purposes, pasture and wild hay. The county’s 
chief industry is agriculture, so you will be set- 
tling among farmers in Ontonagon County. 


No Real Estate Game 


The County Board of Supervisors of Ontonagon County are in- 


viting you in this advertising space to inguire about their 
county, and they will give you official servicé in helping you 
find the location you want, Detail information may he had by 
addressing a letter or post card to 


WILLIAM KROHN 


County Clerk, Ontonagon County, 


ONTONAGON, MICHIGAN 
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State.Farm Bureau Has 80,000 Members 


By J. P. POWERS . 


different from that of any other 

state farm bureau federation 
in the United States. Its activities are 
expanding into a greater business that 
co-operatively is handling many of the 
larger economic problems of its 80,000 
members. 

Practically every other farm bureau 
federation in the country is built large- 
ly along educational lines, with *pro- 
motion of activities by groups of 
farmers in the state as the funda- 
mental policy. Michigan has gone 
ahead in the belief that it is not just 
“how to produce more” that the farm- 
ers want to know, but “how to mar- 
ket and distribute better what they 
now produce” and then proditfce more 
to satisfy whatever surplus demand 
may be created by more efficient mar- 
keting methods. It is contended that 
an economic program cannot succeed 
without carrying with it an education- 
al phase, but that an educational pro- 
gram may lose sight of the vital ne- 
cessity for action in an economic or, 
if you please, a commercial way. 

It was to make possible this pro- 
gram that the membership fee of the 
organization less than a year ago was 
put on a business basis. The old or- 
ganization largely existed on paper. 
That was in the days when a dollar 
membership was asked. And what 
other status could be expected. Most 
of this $1.00 gratuitously contributed 
in most instances by some 10,000 
farmers in the different counties re- 
mained in the counties. The only 
moneys that came to the state office 
ws $50 fees from the different coun- 
ties, forty of them. This was insuffi- 
cient for eve just the maintenance 
of a. state “Juice. 

The sclic:ta‘ion for the $10 mem- 
berships was net made from the view- 
point of member‘lips, but from the 
viewpoint of investments. And the 
farmers respended in 2 way that was 
virtually astounding. !‘ighty thou- 
sand errolled in less than a year. fifty 
counties with well-knit organizations, 
numerous local co-u7 "tive associa- 
tions established in i':oce counties as 


HE Michigan State Farm Bu- 
reau. has developed along lines 


community distriputng azencies 
makes up a story that is mighty elo- 
quent. 

But $5 a member from 80,000. 


which total within a few months will 
be in excess of 100,000. represents a 
lot of money. Many folks outside of 
Michigan are wondering what is be- 
ing done with-all of it and what is to 
be done with the like amount that is 
to come in in the next two years. 

We'll try to tell the story briefly. 
The Michigan State Farm Bureau is 
divided into distinct departments, in 
addition to its office and publicity. 
They are marketing, seed, organiza- 
tion, traffic, wool and elevator ex- 
change. There are approximately 90 
people on the payroll today. Eleven 
monthsx.ago there were three. 

A review of organization might 
properly come first as this »~bviously 
provided the foundation for the build- 
ing of all others. This work began a 
yeir ago October with three counties 
willing to ir- out the $1,000 member- 
ship camraign plan that had an awe- 
some appearance to most. Six paid 
solicitors were put to work in one 
towns] ‘p in Oakland County, which 
happened to bea the home county of 
Mr. C. A. Binglam. who has served as 
secretary of the federation since its 
inception.. They signed up 92 per 
eent of the farmers visited that first 
day and from then on the campaien 
bas continued wuninterruntedlv. with 
an sugmented force that today in- 
cludes approximately: forty men and 
which is sufficient to make possible 
the working of three counties simul- 
taneously. Rouchly, the membership 


campaign plan provides for about a ° 


two weeks’ preliminary advertising 
campaign, which includes newsvaner 
advertising, editorial articles, and cir- 
cular letters to every farmer in the 
county; then the organization of the 
townships in the county with local 
committees ‘with a personnel that cor- 


responds in size with the number of 
solicitors who will make the canvass, 
These local committeemen volunteer 
a day of their time and drive the so- 
licitors about their particular section, 
Each county puts on a campaign man- 
ager and secretary to work in co- 
operation with the county agent in 
making the preliminaries for the drive 
successful. 

The state organization about ten 
days prior to the start of the cam- 
paign sends into the county an ad- 
vance man who directs the arrange- 
ments, continues in county 
through the drive as the connecting 
link between the solicitors and the 
county organization and then remains 
about a week after the ccnclusion of 
the actual canvass to make sure that 
the county has organized 


unit that may articulate and function, 
Each township in a county is organ: 
ized separately. 

There are 83 counties in Michigaill 
but of these only about 73 may be 
termed agricultural. The others are 
undeveloped. Approximately 60 coun- 
ties have been canvassed. The mem- 
bership today is close to 85,000 with 
prospects that by the end of winter 
the total will be in the Prienboriioga 
of 110,000. 

One of the first business activitigh 
of the organization that has shown re- 
sults for the members is the wool 
pool. More than four million pounds 
are in the four warehouses which are 
controlled by the state organization 
and this total in a short time will 
mount to approximately 5,000,000 
pounds. The state clip is estimated 
at about eight and one-half million 
pounds. None of this wool has been 
purchased from the farmers by the 
farm bureau. It was first assembled 
at local points, which usually were co- 
operative associations and then 
shipped in carload lots to Lansing, 
where three of the warehouses are 
located, or Grand Rapids, where the. 
fourth is situated. It is possible for 
farmers ,to get advances on their 
wools by borrowing from their local 
banks on the strength of their state. 
ments of wool received by the state 
farm bureau or from the bureau di- 
rect. This enables the bureau to con- 
trol the wool in hand and gives it lati- 
tude to sell when most advantageous, 
Thirteen grades are being made and 
this service is one that has excited 
favorable comment from big mill bu 
ers from all over the country wh 
have come to Lansing in the last fe 
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Aicaler’s 


Chocolates | 


Package Goods of = 
Paramount Quality : 
and r 
Artistic Design E 
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OXFORD DOWNS } 


Yearling Rams and Lambs 
Yearling Ewes, Breeding Ewes 
of all ages. 


Write at once for prices 


HIGHLAND STOCK FARM. 
W. D. McGILL & SON, Props 


Breeders Pure Holstein, Friesian 
Cattle and Oxford Down Sheep. 


TEMPLETON WISCONSIN 
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veeks. This curiosity as to holdings 

md quality seems to indicate that 

the present lethargy in the wool mar- 

ret will not continue much longer. 

The Michigan State Farm Bureau is 

oe better prices in the market 
on. 


The big advantage of the pool as it 
s seen in Michigan is that it prevent- 
ed the good wools of Michigan being 
dumped on the market at a tithe of 
jvalue. Few farmers are in position 
to store their own wool and would 
}Jaave been forced to unload irrespec- 
Tcive of market conditions. The bu- 
freau gave them the opportunity to 
orotect themselves in this respect and 
oy the efficient pooling methods em- 
}oloyed has encouraged a respect from 
fouyers that augers well for future 
fvears’ sale of Michigan wools. 

But the pool has not only a com- 
mercial side. Its educational features 
five numerous. Perhaps the most 
forominent is the opportunity it gave 
iundreds, who drove in their wool, to 
see how wool is graded by an expert, 
find why some apparent good wools 
ire only fit for the discards, because 
vf dirt, burrs, etc. It means a better 
vool clip in future years in Michigan. 
fo further this educational side of the 
dool, the bureau made up sufficient 
lisplays of the different grades, with 
wdequate explanatory literature ap- 
yended to place one at every county 
‘air in the state. 
went to the county agent’s office for 
ise during the year. ~ 
Perhaps the department which has 
mgaged the most earnest attention of 
he members of the organization is 
he marketing. It was established in 
May and has scarcely had time in 
yhich to organize its activities into 
um efficient machine. However, it has 
illed orders for 450 cars of coal for 
hreshing and 6,000 tons of fertilizer; 
ilso for binder twine and cotton seed 
neal. It does all of its business as a 
wandling agency for the various coun- 
y and local units, but not individ- 
tals, or in other words, the depart- 
ment merely buys or sells upon the 
der of one of these units and not 
or its own account, and to cover oper- 
iting expenses, exacts a small com- 
aission. 

There is another department that is 
im asset to all of the others, but of 
thich little is heard, and much of its 
york is done unnoticed. It is the traf- 
c. As in most other states, trans- 


67) loverland” and the Internation- 
4 al Live Stock Exposition have 
- a cemmon purpose. Without 

ve stock the potential productive 

apacity of “Cloverland’ would be 
omparatively valueless. The mission 

f the International Live Stock Ex- 

Osition (held this year from Novem- 

er 27th to December 4th) for twenty 

@ars past has been the promotion of 

iterest in live stock improvement. 

low effectively it has discharged that 

Mmction the trale must decide, but 

‘am convinced that had the effort not 

een made the shelves of the nation- 

larder would now be comparatively 
are of beef, pork and mutton. 

‘As “Cloverland” needs cattle, hogs 

ad sheep to develop the wealth with 


These displays later. 
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portation is a serious problem for the 
farmers, but this department has gsuc- 
ceeded in anticipating car require- 
ments in numerous sections and has- 
tening shipments and deliveries of 
productions and supplies. It has prov- 
en to be an excellent intermediary in 
the handling of rate cases and claims. 
Freight bills of local and county units 
are audited by this department and 
frequent errors in charges are de- 
tected, and in this way many dollars 
have been saved for members, 

The latest department is the ele- 
vator exchange which is founded on 
contractual relations with local ele- 
vators. Forty-three have agreed to 
affiliate. The exchange is managed 
by a board of control composed of sev- 
en members. Five are elected bythe 
representatives of the local elevators 
and two appointed by the executive 
committee of the state farm bureau. 
This department has just been formed 
and has not yet started to operate. 
It is expected that it will be at least 
another month or two before it is in 
working order. The business of this 
exchange which, like all other depart: 
ments, will be done on a cost basis, 
will be confined largely to grain and 
beans, although possible hay and 
straw may be \handled. The localg 
contract with the exchange to market 
all of specified products through it, 
and many of these locals are prepavr- 
ing to execute a similar crop or con- 
tract with their individual members. 

As an auxiliary of all of these de- 
partments is the publicity or educa- 
tion as it is sometimes and possibly 
more properly called. This depart- 
ment carries the information of the 
development of all others to the mem- 
bers as directly as possible through 
a variety. of agencies in printed form. 
It also conducts a speakers’ bureau 
which endeavors not only to meet the 
requirements of rural meetings, but to 
promote cordial relations between ur- 
banites and rural people through ex- 
planation of farmers’ problems at city 
gatherings. It also endeavors to meet 
the requirements of county and local 
units and individual members and out- 
siders, in the way of information con- 
cerning activities of the organization. 

It is obvious that for efficiency and 
the correlation of these many depart- 
ments a connecting link is essential. 
This is supplied by the secretary’s of- 
fice in charge of which is C. A. Bing- 
ham. All activities are carried on 
under his supervision. 
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When Coffee 


Disagrees —Use 


POSTUM CEREAL 


Coffee drinkers, who switch 
from their accustomed table 
drink, almost always turn to 
Postum because of its deli- 
cious coffee-like flavor. 


‘There's no harm to health in 
Postum. Much as it tastes like 
coffee,there is no coffee in it. 
Boil Postum a full fifteen min- 
utes, and you develop that rich 
flavor you so much like. 


“Theres a Reason’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
Battle Creek,Mich. 
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FURNISH MUCH FUEL 


Cut-over lands are furnishing more 
fuel than they did as virgin forests. 
In the days when timber was king 
throughout the northwest, firewood 
was considered not worth the hand- 
ling. Not so today, however, when 
the new owners of these tracts are 


By B. H. HEIDE 


which nature endowed it so does the 
American consuming public need the 
procuct it is capable of sending tu 
market. The relation of live stock 
to profitable agriculture has been defi- 
nitely determined. In ‘‘Cloverland’’, 
with its wealth of roughage and oth- 
er feeds convertible into meat, ani- 
mal husbandry is logically the most 


profitable. 
The International Live Stock Ex- 
position stands for improved live 


stock; “Cloverland” can use no other 
kind to advantage. The day of the 
scrub steer has passed. Unfortunate- 
ly the country has raised too many 
nondescripts, a grade that never did 


pay ‘out if a tally had been kept. The 
quick maturing, high grade animal, a 
type developed through the instru- 
mentality of the International Live 
Stock Exposition, is the profitable ani- 
mal, costing little more to grow, but 
requiring parentage and care. The 
sturdy swine of the north country 
and the Wisconsin, Michigan and Min- 
nescta lamb, finely adjusted by cross- 
ing half-bloods with pure-bred mut- 
ton rams command top prices on the 
Chicago market. In the future devel- 
opment of the live stock industry in 
“Cloverland”, the aim of the produc- 
er should be to grow market toppers. 
A valuable object lesson in this re- 


2 


helping to solve the nation’s fuel prob- 
lem by means of winter cutting among 
the smaller trees that remain. 


The potato bug is practically un- 
heard of in England. But the growers 
have another peril to contend with 
in raising the tubers—underground rot. 


- 1920 International Live Stock Show Vital to Cloverland 


spect is furnished annually by the 
carlot show of cattle, hogs and sheep 
at the International Live Stock Ex- 
position, where legible handwriting is 
placed on the wall. 

Chicago is as vitally interested in 
live stock development in the region 
popularly known as ‘‘Cloverland” as 
are these sections of Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota in profitable 
cattle, hog and sheep production. The 
best is none too good either for the 
preducer or the market. Quality 
counts and as nature endowed 
“Cloverland’ abundantly in this re- 
spect, both as to soil and climate, so 
should it further the policy of the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition 
which insures maximum results. 
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We Want Settlers in Gogebic Co., Mich. 


This county is making settlement of the land a part of its official busi- 
ness, and all settlers are directed to the County Agricultural Agent, whose 
expert services are to be hand free of charge in approving land selections, 
advice as to clearing, crops, cultivation, live stock growing and dairying. 

The big iron mining district of Ironwood affords immediate market for 


all farm products at profitable prices. 


A mining community is a consuming 


community and is always willing to pay good prices for good farm produce. 
There is no better opportunity anywhere in the country today to enjoy 
quick and satisfactory returns from the farm, especially if you have a few 


dairy cows and chickens. 


There are thousands of acres of good farming land in Gogebic County 


that may be purchased at very low prices and on easy payments. 


There are 


good roads and intersecting roads which afford easy access to market, and 
splendid railroad facilities for shipping. There are good schools throughout 
the county, and churches that supply a social need not always available in 


more sparsely settled regions. 


There are large tracts of standing timber adjacent to the cut-over land 


which may be purchased. 


Gogebic County has all the natural resources—mining, timber, agri- 
cultural land. Could you ask for a better combination in seeking a profit- 


able farm home? 


FOR DETAIL INFORMATION WRITE TO 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


IRONWOOD 


County Agricultural Agent, 


MICHIGAN 
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OSEGO 


BRAND 


CHARM NOT LASTING 


When adding to the family collec- 
tion of phonograph records, do not al- 
low the short-lived “latest” songs pre- 
vent your choosing some of the old 
classical favorites and the folk-songs. 
These latter will sound as sweet five 
years from now, but not the former, 
which do not possess the lasting 
charm. 


Food Products 


The Standard of Excellence in Greater 
Cloverland, 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


ROACH ¢ SEEBER CO. 


Wholesale Grocers 


CALUMET, MICH. MARQUETTE, MICH. 
IRONWOOD, MICH. 


HMOUGHTON, MICH. 
WATERLOO, WIS. 
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Food Value of Milk 
for Growing Child” 


ILK is often stated to be a per 

fect food. By this we mean that. 

it contains all the essential ele- 
ments for normal human growth and 
development. ¢ 
The value of a food or diet de 
pends, briefly, on its containing the 
following: : 
1. Enough of the right sort of ma- 
terial to build up and repair the liv- 
ing tissues of the body. These body- 
building substances in the food are 
called proteins, and are found espec- 
ially in milk, meat, fish, eggs and in 
certain vegetables, especially beans 
and peas. : 


2. Enough substances to furnish 
the required energy of the body. Fats, 
starches and sugars are ‘the chief 
energy foods, and are transformed in 
the body into energy for work and in- 
to body heat. : 


3. <A variety of mineral substances 
which are needed in the growth and 
functioning of the parts of the body, 
such as the skeleton, the brain, the 
blood, ete. 


4, An adequate amount of certain 
substances whose nature is not yet 
fully known, but whose presence in 
the diet has been demonstrated to af- 
fect body growth in animals or man, 
These substances, known as_ vita- 
mines, growth determinants, or the 
unknown dietary factors, are there- 
fore essential elements in our food. 


5. No substance poisonous to the 
average individual, nor one which will 
not allow of normal digestive pro- 
cesses. 


In addition, to be properly digested 
and of the utmost nutritive value, ar- 
ticles of diet must also be of pleasing 
taste, palatable, and preferably of a 
consistency and appearance similar to 
the foods in customary use by the 
race. | 


Clean milk fulfills all of these re 
quirements for an adequate food bet- 
ter than any other single foodstuff. , 

Milk is, then, in a sense, a com- 
plete food. If used as the sole food it 
will sustain life and allow growth. It 
is used as an exclusive diet for young 
children, but after infancy supple- 
mentary foods neéd to be included in! 
the diet for the best development. _ 

Many people think of milk as a bev- 
erage, but if they understood that it 


Meredith Believes in Cloverland ~_ 


Hon. Edwin T. Meredith of Des 
Moines, Iowa, who succeeded David 
i’. Houston as secretary of agriculture, 
hag an intimate personal knowledge of 
the agricultural possibilities and pres- 
ent developments of Cloverland. Last 
summer when the Prickett herd of 
prize winning Jerseys was sold for 
something like $30,000 Mr. Meredith 
was one of the party that passed on 


vA 
the quality of the stock. Mr, Mere: 
dith was at that time actively en- 
gaged in his work as editor of Suc- 
cessful Farming. Accompanied by 


Hugh G, Van Pelt, a national judge 
of livestock, and Lynne P. Townsend, 
Mr. Meredith and his son visited the 
Roycroft farm in Houghton county, 
and made an automobile trip through 
picturesque Gogebic county. 4 


The Tall Man in the Group Is Secretary Meredith 


ember, 1920 


ld increase their daily allowance. 
you know that one quart of milk 
ual in protein to, 

“ounces of, sirloin steak, 

‘ounces of round steak, 

eggs, 
ounces of fowl; 

Dy that in energy one quart of milk 

equal to 

1 ounces of sirloin steak, 

2 ounces of round steak, 

% eges, 

0.7 ounces of fowl? 

‘hese figures should make every 
ther stop and decide whether her 
lily is using as much milk as it 

‘uld. 
juttermilk today is used in many 
ges as freely as milk. It is a pleas- 
drink and a nourishing food. But- 
milk contains practically all the 
d material of whole milk with the 
eption of fat, most of which is re- 

ved in the process of churning. 

’eople are beginning to realize that 
s much better to drink a glassful 

milk or buttermilk than itis to con- 
ae other drinks having little food 


ue. 

repared buttermilk is usually made 
m skim milk and has all the chem- 
| properties of buttermilk. If it is 
immed as is usually the case, it 
‘ees in appearance and flavor with 
1 buttermilk. 

‘kim milk is often neglected and 
sted because many people do not 
lize how nutritious it is. It may 
used to advantage in cooking in 
ny different ways, especially in 
setable milk soups. Cottage cheese 
made from skim milk and this fur- 
hes a convenient and economical 
lans of using skim milk as human 
d. Cottage cheese is a very good 
at substitute. 

}f all foodstuffs, milk is the cheap- 
-and most abundant. Since growth 
measured by bone formation and 
ce the child must have a steady 
indant supply of essential minerals 
form these bones, milk should be 
Iuded in every child’s diet. Milk is 
rin iron, so that must be given to 
, child in the early age of life in 
' form of fruit, vegetables and 
ole cereals. 

Df course, we must consider the ap- 
lite in many cases. Some children 
not care for milk. However, this 
4s not mean that the child should 
‘allowed to refuse milk as a sub- 
ntial part of his daily diet, if the 
t includes, as it should, several 
ver forms of food. All normal chil- 
m can easily consume at least one 
1a half pints of milk a day, and it 
the lack of it in the children that is 
ising that much talked about fact, 
alnutrition.” 

Milk may be given to a child in 
vyked form, as soup, weak cocoa, in 
retables, puddings, custards and 
5 nog. 


, Vegetable Milk Soup. 

qt. spinach (4 02.) 

thin slice of onion. 

‘slices stale bread (2 02.) 

‘quart skim milk. 

ut the spinach and onion through 
\food chopper, following them with 
“bread, in order that there may be 
“waste. Put into a double-boiler 
ih the milk and cook until the spin- 
(is tender. 


x: 


; Egg Nog 
egg, beaten until very light. 
teaspoonful sugar. 


omemade Cake 


is never so delicious as when it con- 
tains the rich, true fruit flavors of 


These extracts are the concentrated 
goodness of fresh fruits. None of the 
flavor is lost in baking. 


Duzer Extract Co. Servis, Nas 


reality a nourishing food they” 


CLOVERLAND 


Pinch salt. 

Vanilla, or nutmeg, or fruit juice. 

24 cup milk. 

Beat egg until light and creamy, add 
sugar, salt and flavoring. Mix thor- 
oughly, add milk and strain. 

Another recipe for egg nog which is 
very good is as follows: 

Separate the white and yolk of one 
egg. 

Beat both separately, the white un- 
til stiff. 

1 tablespoon sugar. 

Flavor with vanilla, nutmeg or fruit 
juice. 

Fill the glass three-quarters full 
with milk and add the sugar, flavor- 
ing and egg yolk. 

Fold in the beaten white of egg, 
keeping out just a little to put on top 
before serving. This makes a very 
attractive and appetizing drink. 


Hot Cocoa for Children. 


4 teaspoonfuls cocoa. 

% cup boiling water. 

A shake of salt. 

1 cup scalded milk. 

2 tablespoons cold water. 

Moisten cocoa with cold water, and 
add boiling water. Boil one minute. 
Then add scalded milk. Beat rapidly 
for a minute to prevent the scum from 
rising and to form the frothy cup. 
Drop one marshmallow in each cup 
when served. 


A Teacher’s Opportunity 


By WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 


E strength of the United States 
depends upon the practical pa- 
triotism and sound economic 

thought of her future citizens. These 
characteristics must be developed in 
the daily life of the school. 

Economists agree that the universal 
adoption of habits of intelligent sav- 
ing will strengthen our nation tremen- 
dously. When every wage earner has 
a reserve fund of money the country 
will be sound economically, socially 
and politically. 

The teacher who encourages pupils 
to earn money and to invest in Thrift 
stamps and War Savings stamps is do- 
ing much for their economic strength 
and practical patriotism. 

Each child who buys stamps feels a 
partnership in the government; he 
learns the wisdom of investing his 
money in securities that are absolute- 
ly safe; he becomes familiar in a prac- 
tical way with compound interest; 
and as he sticks stamp after stamp 
upon the card, he has a visual demon- 
stration of how savings grow. 

Faith without works is dead. Thrift 


‘ without safe investment such as Gov- 


ernment Saving Securities, is robbed 
of its benefits. Its virtue lies not only 
in its principles but in the actual 
practice of investment. 

Each year thousands of boys and 
girls in the United States are de- 
prived of a college education because 
they lack money. 

You can remedy this. situation 
among your pupils by starting them 
on the road to saving early in life and 
encouraging them to safeguard these 
savings in Government Securities. 

You are rendering real service to 
your country by promoting the sale 
of these stamps. The burden of war 
debt still is heavy and the govern- 
ment must still borrow money. 

Add to your influence as a teacher. 
Promote sound economic thought, 
practical patriotism and prosperity by 
encouraging your pupils in the regu- 
lar purchase of Thrift stamps and 
War Savings stamps. 


BUTTERFAT FLOW RUNS INTO 


MILLIONS. 


HE Minnesota dairy cow keeps on 
paying the freight. Two hundred 
one co-operative ereameries in differ- 
ent parts of the state paid an average 
price of 63.3 cents a pound for butter- 
fat brought in by dairymen during the 
month of June. The average pounds 
of butterfat received per creamery for 
the thirty days was 19,727, or a total 
of 3,965.127 pounds. 
Only the 201 of the 640 co-operative 
creameries in the state reported to A, 
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Nature 


Responds 


Nature is on your side 
every time you eat 


rape:Nuts: 
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For this sturdy blend of wheat and 
malted barley supplies body and 
brain with just the elements of 
nutrition that Nature demands 
for health and vigor. 


Grape:Nuts is a Sugar Saver 
“There's a Reason” 


Middlebury 


offers Hampshire and Shropshire rams 
and ram lambs by the carload or singly 
in crates at just a little above mutton 
prices; also a few ewes and ewe lambs. 


D. J. STAHLY, Proprietor 


Indiana 


tron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
£&. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 


Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
£. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
W. Pierce, Jr., R. 
O. Fugere. 


lip, R. Cc. Brown- 


ing, G. 


| First National Bank of | 
Iron Mountain 


“Love & Sympathy 


Truly Expressed by 
Flowers or Emblems 


from 


DULUTH FLORAL CO., 
Duluth, Minn. 


Willow Row Hampshires 


Our flock is one of the oldest and 
largest of this popular breed in 
Illinois. Only the very best im- 
ported and home-bred rams in 
service. Write for prices on what 
you want. 


R. J. MCKEIGHAN & SON 


Yates City, Illinois 

CD err PE TET DR TES 

J. McGuire, of the agricultural exten- 
sion division, University Farm. Mr. 
McGuire is calling on buttermaking co- 
operators to work together “in a big 
way.” They must make a more uni- 
form grade of butter, he says, build 
up the weaker creameries, go out for 
more adequate laws promoting the 
manufacture of only good butter, and, 
last but not least, they should develop 
the most efficient and profitable sys- 
tem of marketing. 


FARM 
LANDS 


I am a farmer myself, work a 
1,200-acre farm each year, so I 
know what farming land is. I 
know what a farmer wants. I 
have a large acreage of unim- 
proved farm land for sale and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Write to me. 


J. W. Weston 


Proprietor, 


Oak Ridge Dairy 
WAKEFIELD, MICHIGAN 


The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lan 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


S 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Jreas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


| Second: 
| sample that each individual kernel 
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HAY, GRAIN SHOW IN CHICAG 


LOVERLAND hay and grain 
should be shown at the Interna- 
tional Hay and Grain Show, Chi- 


cago, Nov. 27 to Dec. 4. 


We should participate in the $10,000 
offered in prizes. Individual prizes 
for the various classes of farm crops 
are the largest at this show of any 
similar show in America. 

What it takes to win! First: You 
must have a product free from plant 
diseases, a product properly matured, 
that has been handled in such a way 
as to give it a minimum of damage 
from weathering and similar causes. 
You should so clean your 


looks like every other one in the same 
sample. Merely fanning is not suffi- 


Land Clearing Advice 


ERE is a boiled down discussion 
of land clearing methods. Some 
uninformed person may ask you about 


| it some day ,so paste this on your 


windshield: 

Steps in land  clearing—Cutting 
down trees, brushing, collecting dead 
and down timber for burning, blasting 
and pulling stumps, burning stumps. 

Cut the trees’ down and get them 
out of the way. 

Cut brush with brush scythe or oth- 
er suitable tool and pile it up as cut. 

Collect dead and down timber and 
pile it for burning. 

Utilize all trees and 
for fuel, it’s worth while. 

Blast stumps as preparation 
stump puller. 

Stumps once out of the grouna 
should be arranged in high, narrow 
piles and burned as soon as they are 
dry. 

Stump removing is the most import- 
ant job. It is preceded by blasting 
with 20 per cent dynamite, using either 
fuse or electric blasting machine. The 


down timber 


for 


cient. Every sample worth show) 
is worth hand picking. 

What to show: Wheat, spring 
winter, red or white; barley, two 
six rowed; oats, white or yellow, ot 
than white or yellow; rye, rosen, h 


' alfalfa, clover or timothy. 


How much to show: One bail} 
hay or one full peck of grain. A 
exhibitor can show in as many clas 
as he desires but only one entry 
each class. 

The premium list giving the p 
offered in each class has not yet bé 
printed. As soon as it comes from 
press copies can be obtained throu 
your county agent or by writing 1 
Upper Peninsula Experiment Stati 
Chatham, Mich. 


dynamite splits the stumps and mak 
them easy to remove with a team 
horse power puller, of which there 
several makes and styles. 


Saving $500 a Week 


HE nineteen creameries in P 

County are saving $500 a week 
cause of the action of John Klin 
county agent, in getting them to s. 
none butter co-operatively in carle 
ots. 


“Not only do our creameries sé 
money in freight charges but we 
quicker service. With carlots thi 
is no reloading at junctions. The 
goes directly to New York. The q 
service is especially valuable on 
falling market. In case of a strik 
carload will go through with a perj 
while a local shipment is likely to 
held up or delayed. - 

“Our creameries are small and 
some cases aS many as seven comb) 
and ship together. Our saving amo 
to about 36% cents a hundred or | 
less than $75 for each car of butter 

“Any group of creameries can | 
this,’ declares Mr. Klinka. 


MILWAUKEE STOCK YARDS 


The Competitive Live Stock Market of Wisconsin 
15,000 HOGS, 2,000 CATTLE, 2,000 SHEEP, 7,000 CALVES 


DAILY CAPACITY: 


All Classes of Live Stock in Active Competitive Demand. Chicago 


Market Prices Obtainable at a Considerable Saving in Transportation, 
Yardage and Selling Expense. 


Receipts for Year 1919 


ner Yer) 004,000 Hogs, 107,564 Cattle, 290,586 Calves, 64,822 Sheep, 16,119 Cars | 


90 per cent of the Wisconsin Live Stock Shipments billed to Chicago 
pass through Milwaukee. Why not patronize the Milwaukee Market? 
We have the facilities and have not advanced the price for the handling 
of shipments, yardage or dockage. Dairy cattle and calves a specialty 


Unexcelled Market for Milkers and Springers 


MILWAUKEE STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Correspondence Solicited 
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MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN 


A Real Plan to Aid Settlers 


Investigate! Read Our Plan. Investigate! 


WE ELIMINATE THE FIRST FEW YEARS OF HARDSHIP. 


We have set aside a fund to help you clear the land or have a portion cleared and under plow 
if you want it. 


We provide a residence and farm buildings, horses, cows, sheep, pigs, chickens—everything 
needed to settle right down and go to work to make the land and live stock pay for your farm home, 
if you want to start this way. Or, we will sell you the unimproved land if you prefer to do all of 
your own clearing, build and stock your own place. All deals on easy, long-time payments. 


We have three classes of land—first class, medium, and second class. You pay for the 
CLASS of land, and not a big price for poor land. 


We give you expert advice in agriculture and live stock production free, in order to help you 
avoid mistakes and succeed in the shortest possible time. The more we can help you pay out the 
quicker our money is returned and the sooner you will have that coveted possession—a farm home 
of your own. This is good business for both of us. 


RANCH LAND 


We have thousands of acres of splendid grazing land with plenty of fresh water streams and 
lakes and ample sections of good farm land for raising winter feed. This land is cheap and we 
will make it to the advantage of the larger live stock operators to obtain one of these dependable 
ranges. These tracts in 1,000 and 5,000 acres solid blocks. 


j 


SEND FOR BOOKLET AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 
A POSTCARD WILL BRING IT 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN LAND COMPANY 


309 Caswell Block, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS FOR SALE— 

Three of the best cows in Vilas County 
at a very low price if taken at once, Polly 
Vilas Gerben No, 245642 H. T. H. B.; Daisy 
Fern Gerben No. 427883 H. T. H. B.; Dotty 
Lake Gerben No, 427884 H. T. H. B, Also 
some yearling heifers. For prices and in- 
formation write, Chas. R. Gerner, Phelps, 
Wis. 


HONEY—Best Michigan clover. Ten- 
pound pail parcel post, $3.90; five-pound 
pail, $2. Cash or C. O. D. B. F. Kindig, 
East Lansing, Mich. 
i NS ge s) ee 
A WONDERFUL BARGAIN—680-Acre 
tract of choice cut-over land, clay soil, 
free from stones and very easily cleared, a 
few miles north of Ewen, Ontonagon 
County, Michigan. Must sell at once re- 
gardless of price. H. Lilliquist, Ironwood, 
Michigan, 


WANTED—Position as working manager 

with someone on large tract of land to be 
developed into a live stock farm. Have 
had an agricultural college training and 
life-time experience on large iive stock 
and grain farms. Prefer to work on sal- 
ary and percentage basis. Will invest 
some in good proposition. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, Box 84, care Cloverland 
Magazine 


WANTHD—Position as farm manager or 

tenant on good farm. Have had con- 
siderable farm expe'lence and can take 
care of dairy, cattle, horses and pigs. 
Have one large boy and three smaller 
boys—a family of wife and five children, 
all experienced in large garden work and 
some farming. Write at once. William 
Pittsley, Carter, Wisconsin. 


FARMS WANTED—To sell your real es- 
tate, business or patent quickly for cash, 


write Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
SHEEP for Cloverland farmers. Will 


place ewes on shares with reliable farm- 
ers and give you an opportunity to start 
in the sheep business and at the same 
time make money. If you want to buy 
sheep, write us for prices. Can arrange 
satisfactory terms, Cheever Buckbee, 
Pres, Cloverland Sheep Corp., 719 Luding- 
ton St., Escanaba, Mich. 


IMPROVED FARM—100 acres, one-half 
mile of lake shore, good house, stone 
basement, mile from town on good road, 
20 acres cleared, 40 acres fenced, quan- 
tity valuable cedar and birch, price in- 
cludes crop, 10 acres potatoes, 10 of oats. 
$6,500. Fred L. Brown, Mercer, Wis, 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


FRED Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate 

and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Wis. 


OCONTO COUNTY, WISCONSIN—The 

Garden Spot of the Universe. If at all 
interested you should at once become ac- 
quainted either by way of a visit in per- 
son or correspondence with me relative to 
my most unexcelled bargains, of either 
improved or unimproved hardwood timber 
farm lands. The best quality of produc- 
tive clay loam soil, with excellent climate 
conditions produces unfailing big crops of 
diversified grains, alfalfa, clover, sugar 
beets, potatoes, fruits. Dairying very 
highly developed, the best of modern en- 
vironments by way of church, school, 
cheese factory, grain and live stock mar- 
kets, improved farms immediate to hand. 
At bargain prices thereupon. If interested 
better act at once for prices are destined 
to enhance in value rapidly. Charles A. 
Best, Oconto, Wis. 


LANDS FOR MIXED FARMING AND 
GRAZING—In Marquette and Alger 
Counties, Mich, Cut-over Hardwood Tim- 
ber Lands, suitable for General or Special 
Farming, Stock Raising, etc. Excellent 
Water. Soil of Rich Sandy Loam, Ex- 
ceptionally Liberal Terms. Also some 
Choice Tracts in Antrir. and Emmet 
Counties. Write at once for our Beautiful 
Illustrated Booklet. Jackson & Tindle, 
Inc., 503 Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CLAY BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE—In 

Mackinac and Chippewa Counties, suit- 
able for grazing purposes. Can be bought 
on partial payment plan. Write Wilwin 
Company Limited, Wilwin, Mich., for 
particulars. 


TWO MICHIGAN BARGAINS—80 acres. 

House, barn, clearing. Near Paynes- 
ville. $1,250, $250 down. 80 acres near 
Ewen, $1,200; $200 cash. Both on roads. 
Good land. Wm, Hardy, owner, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. : 


FOR SALE—3,500 acres in one _ block. 
Seven miles north of Oconto. A low 

price will be accepted for the whole tract. 
. H. Grunert, Green Bay, Wis. 


es ea 


A FINE FARM FOR SALE—280 Acres, 

one mile west of Carney, Michigan, 
which has good schools and a creamery, 
150 Acres of this land is cleared; has a 
good house and hay barn and small or- 
chard, plenty of running water all the 
year. Uncleared land is well seeded to 
grass; the soil is clay loam. There is not 
an acre of poor land in the farm, Basy 
terms. Address Box 58, care Cloverland 
Magazine. 


HAY—Write or wire us whenever in need 
of Clover or Timothy Hay, also Straw, 
in carload lots. Dafter Hay & Grain Co., 
Dafter, Michigan. 
Se et ae a ane ee ee 
FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 
cut-over lands in tracts to suit purchas- 
er. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms reason- 
Address J. M. Longyear, Marquette, 


Mich 
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FOR SAILE—Choice cut-over hardwood 
lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts at 
reasonable prices, terms to suit purchas- 
er. Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—2,000 Acres land in one block. 

Excellent soil. Well located, Price and 
terms attractive. Write Fred A. Roper, 
Menominee, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—One fine 3,200 lb. team, bay 

geldings, 6 and 7 years old; gentle, ex- 
perienced farm team; includes heavy farm 
harness in A-1 condition; price $450. One 
grade cow, half Jersey half Guernsey, 8 
years old. gentle as a lamb, milks 14 qts. 
when fresh, freshens in July; price $150. 
One 1918 Ford touring car, excellent me- 
chanical condition, tires new; price $450. 
One western saddle pony, rein broken, 
speedy, full of life, gentle; includes fine 
western saddle; price $60, Ten tons A-1 
clover hay; 25 tons clover and timothy 
mixed; baled; at market price. Address, 
W: B. Wallace, Lakewood, Wis. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Walls, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—1,000 head of breeding ewes, 

2 to 5 years old. These sheep to be sold 
in lots to suit purchasers, Write for prices 
and further information. John Rachon, 
Kenton, Mich. 


SHEEP FOR SALE—500 breeding ewes, 

1 to 4 years old. Averaged 8% lbs. wool 
this season, Lots to suit purchaser. $10 
per head. Teams if desired. Vail & 
Smith, Alvin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—160 acres ha-dwood timber. 
Cc. W. Lightfoot, 910 Minn. Ave., Glad- 
stone, Mich. 


WAUKESHA FARM FOR SALH—56 acre 

highly improved farm in Waukesha Co., 
14 miles from Milwaukee, 5 miles from 
Waukesha. Concrete road will pass farm. 
10-Room brick house, hardwood floers and 
hot water heat, acetyline lighting system 
in house and barns. Basement barn 35x70, 
silo 12x26, all in good repair. This 19ca- 
tion suitable for veneral store, auto supply 
or hotel. Price $14,000. Liberal terms to 
responsible parties. Address John Casper, 
R 4, Waukesha, Wis 


80 ACRES, half under plow, level, good 
road, R. F. D., phone, school on land, 
near cheese factory, milk route by door, 
nice stream, no stone, good buildings, best 
of soil, right price and easy terms. V. H 
Conwell, Ladysmith, Wis. 


HAMPSHIRES—Am offering my entire 
flock of breeding ewes, lambs and year- 
ling rams. Also Champion and third prize 
ewes of 1918 International. Write for 
catalog and special prices of carload lots. 
Mrs. Harley R. Emmons, Elsie, Mich, 


FOR SALE—160-acre farm, 4% miles from 

Ogema, Wis. 50 acres cleared, 28 under 
cultivation, good water, well fenced, % 
mile to school and from trunk highway. 
For terms and price write owner, J. Jones, 
Phillips, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Guernsey bull, 2% 

years old; Sire, Masher Rockingham 
dam, Carilon Chosan. Price, $200, or will 
exchange for breeding ewes. Address 
Herbert Burrows, Emetta P. O., Lake 
County, Mich. 


WANTED—Competent maid for general 
housework. Good wages. Mrs. T. J. 
Fath, 230 Main St., Menominee, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa , Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft counties. 
For information write, Land Department, 
Charcoal] Iron Company of America, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, Me- 
nominee, Iron and Gogebic counties, in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 20,000 acres 
in Forest and Florence counties, Wiscon- 
sin. Any size tract on easy terms. J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich. 
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THE BRAVE PUG 4 


A CHILDREN’S STORY—By CLARA PETERSON | 


T WAS very early in the spring, 

but Mrs. Thrush had decided to 

build a nest in the lilac bush, Piney, 
the pug dog, sat in the path and 
watched her. They were very fond 
of each other although Mrs. Thrush 
did not let the little dog know that 
she liked him; he was quite conceited 
as it was. 


Piney Pug had a pink ribbon around 
his neck. He had a funny round head 
and a funny round nose right in the 
middle of his little black face. 

Mrs. Thrush was working so very 
hard over the nest that finally it an- 
noyed her to see Piney sitting in the 
sun without a thing to do. 

“It’s no wonder they call you a lap 
dog,” she twittered. “Never did a bit 
of work in your life. You can’t bring 
the basket from the grocery; you can’t 
scare away tramps; I don’t believe 
you could even catch a mouse.” 

Mrs. Thrush looked very cross as 
she said this. She ruffled up her 
speckled breast and hopped away for 
a bit of string lying in the garden. 
Piney Pug got up and walked slowly 
after her. He was sad, for Mrs. Thrush 
had never scolded him before. The 
bird stopped, and Piney stopped too. 

“I—I don’t want you to think—” he 
began. 

“You can’t keep me from thinking!” 
snapped Mrs. Thrush. “I think I hear 
an earthworm right here.” 

She cocked her head. Then she 
hopped around in a little circle on the 
soft ground. In a moment a fat earth- 
worm stuck out its head, although 
Piney could not see it until Mrs. 
Thrush had braced her feet and pulled 
it up, twisting and squirming. She 
began to eat. 

“You are so smart,” said Piney sad- 
ly. “How did you know that worm 
was there?” 

“Do you think I can’t hear?” asked 
Mrs. Thrush. “I heard him moving 
under the ground, and to make him 
come up I just hopped.” ) 

“Hopped?” said Piney stupidly. 

“Ves, hopped!” jerked Mrs. Thrush, 
pulling at the string, now she had fin- 
ished with the worm. ‘Did you ever 
hear of a mole? I-»suppose not— 
cream and pink ribbons are all you 
know about. (It was quite a shame 
how cross she was.) Well, moles are 
little brown animals that live under 
the ground and eat worms. When 
the worm hears a noise he thinks a 
mole is after him and hurries up into 
the sun. When I hopped over that 
worm I heard moving, he thought it 
was a mole, and up he came, straight 
into my mouth. Now you'd better run 
back to bed; I’m busy.” 

Piney got up, but he did not go to 
bed; he walked to the end of the lawn 


and sat down beside the tool-she¢ 
Suddenly Piney’s eyes grew bright, fo 
there under the shed was a hol 
Piney sniffed—perhaps it was a mol 
hole! O, for a chance to show 
Thrush that he— 


It was at that very second that > 
big fat rat stuck his head out of th 
hole.. He was carrying part of an ea 
of corn and it was so heavy that h 
did not look up. Out he came. Pine 
jumped and seized the rat between hi 
teeth. 


“That’s the end of you, Mr. Mole} 
he growled. 

Mrs. Thrush did not even loo 
around when Piney came trottin 
along. She was trying to pick up 
large piece of fuzz. 

“Isn’t it time for your nap?” sh 
snapped. 

Piney did not answer. He walke 
around in front of her and swung hi 
head back and forth so ‘that the ré 
dangled before her eyes. Mrs. Thrus 
skipped away and her wings fluttere¢ 

“O, my goodness, gracious me. Yo 
brave, brave dog! What a big fellow 
O, how did you do it?” t 

Piney was too busy to talk. Fc 
half an hour he played with the ré 
white Mrs. Thrush sat on a twig an 
admired him. At last the little bir 
spread her wings. 

“Good-bye, brave Piney,” she caller 
“I must fly over to the meadow.” 

Piney said good-bye and sat dow 
with the rat between his paws, bi 
Mrs. Thrush was no sooner out ( 
sight than around the lilac bush cam 
a cat—a little fuzzy white cat. Sh 
stopped and looked at Piney, the 
she looked at the rat. 

“The idea!” she stormed. “TE 
very idea! That was my rat. Yc 
got him under the tool-shed. I kno 
the hole. I was saving him till If 
got fat enough to eat.” 

She was so angry that her eye 
looked like green fire. Piney dre 
back his head and let go of the ra 
but the cat came up close and boxe 
both his ears with her little paws. 

“The very idea—my rat!” she scol 
ed again. i 

Then she picked up the rat in hi 
teeth and ran down the path. Pine 
watched her. So it wasn’t a mo 
after all! { 

The little dog stood up; it was tin 
for his saucer of cream. He looke 
toward the lilac bush. Mrs. Thrus 
had not returned; she did not kno 
that a kitten had boxed his ear 
Someone still thought he was brave 


Minnesota contains 7,000,000 acr 
of peat land, an area that compris 
one-eighth of Minnesota’s surface. . 


In Northern 


Michigan Apple Orchard on One of the Famous Farms 
Charles I. Cook in Menominee County. 
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| AreYou Going to Feed? 
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There is, as the records show, a lighter supply of stock in the country than a year 
ago at this time, and on the other hand, more mouths to consume it, and as we are not 
rebuilding our herds in the same ratio as they have decreased it seems only reasonable 
to predict that high prices are going to remain indefinitely. We don’t think, therefore, 
that the feeder who has the facilities and can effect the necessary financial arrangements 
should hesitate to lay in good thrifty steers, lambs, etc., at their present cost. 


We Can Save You $50 to $100 per Car 


For many years this firm has made a specialty of its feeder departments and is in a 
position to afford the very highest class of service to its patrons. Men who are on the 
market every minute of the time are naturally much more capable of filling orders than 
the occasional visitor who cannot possibly study and digest market conditions in a few 
hours. We have made a specialty of filling orders by mail. This manner of doing 
Saves the customer the expense of railroad fare, time lost, etc., in making a trip to 
the market, except, of course, he puts himself in the hands of a reputable feeder buyer. 
Very frequently, of course, the visitor cannot find- what he wants the day he arrives and 
often he will go back with something he did not exactly want, but which he takes SO 
that his trip may not have been a useless one. Our method of filling orders by mail is 
to buy the stock at what appears to be the tight time, both as to the class of stock desired 
and its market value. 


The next few weeks will see a fairly liberal movement of western cattle and sheep 
on the markets and correspondingly larger offerings of stockers and feeders. Our buy- 
ers are on the job and ready to serve our customers to very best possible advantage. 


é 


Make Our Office Your Headquarters When 
Visiting Any of the Markets Named Below 


CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 


Chicago South Omaha Kansas City South St. Joseph Denver 
Sioux City South St. Paul East St. Louis East Buffalo El Paso 


———— 
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More Milk 
Better Milk 
Healthier Cows | 


That’s what you get with 


Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration | 


/ 


These results have been proved by actual 
feeding tests on practical dairy farms. 


Send for our booklet “‘Resulés’’ ag 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
Wiinneapolis, Minnesota Be 


COMMERCIAL FEED DEPT. -c% 


Gentlemen:-- 


Mail this coupon today. 


I would like to learn more about Pillsbury’s Dairy Ration. 
Please send me your free booklet ‘Results’, 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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For-a Record Breaking Year of Prosper 
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~ General Motors Trucks 


A PRODUCT OF ‘ 


THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ~— . 
Built in All Sizes from 34-1 Ton to 5 Ton Capacity 


cAt Milwaukee, Wis. 


A 34-1 ton GMC truck 
in the service of the Jul- 
ius Andrae ©& Sons Co. 


This concern is one of the 
largest dealers in the state 
in automobile supplies and 
electrical equipment. 


cAt Milwaukee, Wis. » 


One of two GMC %-1 
ton trucks in the service 
of the Berger Baking 
‘Company. 


Successful concerns prefer 
to invest in motor trucks 
that are backed by the larg- 
est industrial corporation in 


the world. 
These Cloverland Dealers will be glad to tell you about GMC Motor Trucks 

Union Auto Co., Eau Claire, Wis. ’ Merrill-Buick Co., Merrill, Wis. J. A. Rummele Auto Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Elsen & Philips, La Crosse, Wis. A. C. Homan Auto Co., Menasha, Wis Raab Motor Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Service Sales Co., Green Bay, Wis. Hathaway-Buick Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Johnson Motor Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
A. G. Jennings Motor Sales, New London, Wis. Munising Motor Co., Munising, Mich. Auto Supply Co., Plymouth, Wis. 
Highway Service Garage, Marathon, Wis. ; V.L. Lipsett, Pickford, Mich. Farm Power & Equipment Co., Lancaster, Wis. 
J. T. McCann Co., Appleton, Wis. Austin Lipsett, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. .' | Graham & Pecard, Bessemer, Mich. 
Cloverland Garage & Machine Works, Manis- Larson & Asplund, Ashland, Wis. W. F. Beilke, Wausau, Wis. 

tique, Mich. Bingham Motors Co., Janesville, Wis. 


OR WRITE TO 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY OF WISCONSIN : Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR WISCONSIN’ AND UPPER MICHIGAN 
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Fruit Growing Profitable in Upper Peninsula 


PPER MICHIGAN’S “Indian 
summer’’—a period of belated 
frost which, natives declare, 
has not been equalled in a 
decade Or more, has created a verit- 
able revelation to the few who are 


actually interested in fruit. It has 
proven that, under favorable  con- 
ditions, the region “north of the 


straits” is not only particularly adapt- 


ed to fruit raising, but that, in the 


more protected regions, a grade oi 
fruit—apples, peaches, plums and 
pears, particularly—equal to the best 
the country produces, will thrive. 
The present season produced a 
-bumper crop in apples, that product 
leading all others, as far as fruit is 
concerned. A survey of. conditions 
brings out the fact that, of all other 
grades, the Wealthy—a type particu- 
larly adapted to the north country— 
can be cultivated to produce a record 
crop in upper Michigan. And this for 


| the reason that the Wealthy has prov- 


en one of the most hardy type of ap- 
ples which has thus far been tried 
out in northern Michigan. 

From the cultivated orchard to the 
neglected, backyard variety of trees 
come reports of unheard of results 
with fruit this year. And the varied 
results secured throughout the penin- 
sula more than ever verifies the fact 
that fruit, as a “temperamental” crop, 
is deeply sensitive to conditions of 
soil, climate, and, yes, even the very 
‘currents of the air. 

Unlimited Possibilities, 

A recent survey of the fruit situa- 
/tion in Baraga county, upper Michi- 
|§an — particularly in and around 
'L’Anse, Mich., a region widely known 
‘for its excellent fruit possibilities, 
‘convinces the horticulturalist that 
‘here, possibly is offered unlimited pos- 
sibility for the cultivation of fruit, 

The Von Zellen orchard, at Skanee, 
‘a short distance from L’Anse, 
‘splendid example of what fruit will 


% 


such volume that it was found neces- 
sary to prop the lower branches of 
the greater number of trees, to save 
the limbs from fracture. 


The Wealthy predominates at the 
Von Zellen farm, although various 
other types showed up exceedingly 
well. Of the 150 or more trees set 
out, the Wealthy displayed the best 
type of fruit—fruit not only pleasing 
to look upon, but of the kind which 
made famous the expression “like 
mother used to make.” 


Pears and Plums, Too. 


Other sections of Baraga county 
were equally productive. The settle- 
ment of Skanee, with its 500 farmer 
families, produced the largest apple 
crop this year in its history, with 
pears and plums in corresponding 
quantity and quality. 

The operations at the Northern Or- 
chard property, located in Marquette 
county, are,*perhaps, typical of the 


By L. D. TUCKER 


kind of management necessary to 
produce the best results. The trees, 
4,300 in all, were set out five years 
ago by Leo M. Geismar, at present 
agricultural agent for Houghton coun- 
ty. There 3,000 apple trees, 1,000 
cherry and 300 plum. In selecting the 
site Mr, Geismar displayed his knowl- 
edge of the possibilities for fruit in 
upper Michigan, for the orchard is lo- 
cated on a plateau of about seven 
Square miles in area, at an elevation 
of 150 feet above the surrounding 
country, thus affording excellent air 
drainage on all sides. 


Although the Northern Orchard 
was begun primarily as an experiment 
to bring out the best in fruit, under 
careful attention and favorable geo- 
graphie and climatic conditions, so 
promising did the layout look this 
year that the officers of the company 
are seriously looking forward to the 
next year or two for the establish- 
ment of a profitable enterprise, Dur- 


Wealthy Apples Are Market Favorites 


ing the past two years the orchard 
has more than paid for itself, much 
of the product—cherries, plums and 
apples—going to the local market. 


Untouched by Frost. 


The light sandy soil and the free- 
dom of the site from most of the dis- 
advantages which beset the fruit 
grower in the cooler latitudes, brought 
an almost unlooked for degree of suc- 
cess to the operators this year. 
Though the fruit was permitted to re- 
main on the trees until thoroughly 
ripe, not once was any part of the or- 
chard touched by frost, end, more than 
that, potatoes and other truck crops 
planted in the valley were green and 
healthy long after the same crops, in 
other sections, had been harvested to 
avoid a possible early frost. It is 
merely an example of the wise selec- 
tion of land, and the proper, intelli- 
gent management of tree and crop 
that has stamped the Northern Or- 
chard as one of the most worthy hor- 
ticultural enterprises now maintain- 
ing in upper Michigan. Lack of effi- 
cient help curtailed, somewhat, the 
program outlined by the officials of 
the company this year, but in spite of 
the fact the trees continued to thrive 
and the crop to increase. 


Similar to Door County, 


The Garden peninsula, that neck of 
land jutting almost directly south 
from Delta county, into Lake Michi- 
gan, is another splendid type of a sec- 
tion particularly adapted to fruit. And 
it is a significant fact that the Garden 
peninsula is but the extel-sion of the 
now famous Door county section, in 
Wisconsin, long noted for its big fruit 
crops, particularly cherries. 


Three islands—Washington, Sum- 
mer and Little Summer—separate the 
Garden peninsula from Door county, 
Wis., with but a comparatively slight 
expanse of water intervening. A 
study of conditions in both peninsulas 
has brought out the fact that the soil 
construction, geographic features and 
climatic conditions of both the Gar- 
den peninsula and Door county are 
Similar. Wild fruit and berries of 
various kinds abound throughout the 


(Continued on page 272) 
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Marathon Is the World’s Greatest Dairy 


By EF. G..'S.W.O BiOMmeae 


HEN that 
par tor 
t he uni- 
verse em- 
braced within the 
geographical limits 
of Marathon coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, was 
created, provision 
was made to suit 
the most varied 
needs of an exact- 
ing agricultural 
population. In due 
time man came 
along and in the 
parcelling process 
which divided the 
great state of Wis- 
consin into seven- 
ty-one political 
units Marathon was 
endowed with terri- 
tory in excess of 
any county in the 
state, truly a magnificent heritage. 

An energetic citizenship is now 
working zealously in season and out 
to make of Marathon the greatest ag- 
ricultural county in the nation and to 
definitely establish the title‘‘World’s 
Greatest Dairy County.” Uncle Sam- 
uel’s enumerators credit the county 
with 6,058 farms. An increase of a 
thousand during the last ten year pe- 
riod and two thousand more than a 
score of years ago. Truly wonderful 
have been the strides made toward ag- 
ricultural supremacy. 

With less than twenty per cent of 
its total area under plow, the county 
ranks more than favorably with oth- 
er Badger State counties. 

Im dairy cattle her position is third 
being surpassed by two old es- 
tablished dairy counties, Dane and 
Dodge. Better than fifty-four thou- 
sand head of dairy cows supply milk 
to her one hundred eighty-six cheese 
factories and creameries and to the 
whole milk demand of Wausau and 
the smaller cities and towns of the 
county. Total annual value of dairy 
products is $7,200,000, a tidy sum real- 
ized through an individual effort com- 
puted by government experts at $134 
per cow. 

Ranking second among the counties 
of the state in hay production with a 


12 Foot Marathon County Corn. There 
Is Abundant Silage Every Year. 
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totai yield of 160,598 tons, the county 
is well able to provide the necessary 
feed for these dairy cattle and the 
42,720 other head of cattle owned by 
her residents. 

Rut dairy cattle do not constitute 
the county’s entire claim for live stock 
supremacy. In addition to the cows 
the county boasts of some 52,830 hogs 
and 17,716 sheep. In the number of 
horses and mules the county also 
ranks third, this four legged source 
of power carrying a value of $2,181,- 
424, 

While each of the other classes of 
live stick wil] continue to contribute 
their share toward the annual agri- 
cultural income, and the faithful hen 
will also add her mite, the dairy cow 
will undoubtedly continue the main 
source of revenue. To that end every 
etfort is being put forth to improve 
the efficiency of the dairy machine. 

Close to a thousand pure bred sires 
or better than 35 per cent of all the 
sires in use are owned on her farms, 
Holsteins, Guernseys, and Brown 
Swiss predominating. Organized on a 
unique plan the several breed associa- 
tions are putting forth strenuous ef- 
forts in the fight to banish the scrub. 
The County Holstein association, with 
a membership of close to two hundred 
in eight local clubs, is the strongest 
of the breed organizations. Guernsey 
breeders rank second with about sev- 
enty members in five local - clubs. 
Brown Swiss breeders also boast of 
a fiourishing organization. Members 
of both organizations purchased more 
high class cattle during the year than 
were brought into the county during 
any similar period of its history. Num- 
bered in the Holstein purchases a 
thousand dollar son of a twice thirty 
pound cow, several sons of cows with 
records from 25 to 380 pounds, also 
several with good yearly records. In 
one purchase for a farmer-breeder 
were ten head at an average of $650 
per head, the list including a $2000 
daughter of “Sir Piet.” Two local 
introduction sales resulted in the 
bringing of close to $20,000 worth of 
registered animals. To this must be 
added many thousand dollars worth of 
stock bought at private and public 
sales. 

In addition to two carloads of reg- 
istered animals, sold to farmers of the 
county at two introduction sales, and 
as many more bought at sales held 
outside of the county, Guernsey men 
purchased more high class sires than 
wers bought in the county’s entire 
history. In the list is a Dairy Cattle 
Corgress Junior Champion, bought at 
a long price, a $2.000 son of Langwater 
Pencoyd, a gon of the first $10,000 bull, 
and several others bought at a slight- 
ly lesser figure but from dams with 
A. R. records between 500 and 600 
pounds of fat. 

Brown Swiss interest has also de- 
veloped surprisingly. Following the 


Fields Like This Enable Marathon County to Rank Second in Wisconsin in Hay Production 


formation of the County association 
more registered sires were bought in 
than in the preceding five years in the 
county’s history. Jersey and Ayrshire 
breeders have also been on the alert, 
though in a less extensive way. 

Through the efforts of Cow Testing 
associations, iu the organization of 
which the county leads the state, the 
cause of better sires has been strong- 
ly boosted. Three of the associations 
were 100 per cent for registered sires. 

The associations also did much to 
stimulate the effort towards better 
dairy methods, both as to care and 
feeding. While the straw stack cow 
and her sister the “hemlock tops’” cow 
have not been entirely banished from 
the county, their numbers are hap- 
pily growing less, 

Despite the high cost of materials 
building of big red barns has experi- 
enced little if any set back the past 
few years. The county boasts an un- 
usually excellent number of farm 
barns, every one of them fitted with 
modern steel equipment, with water 
buckets. Remodeling of barns erected 
a decade or so ago, fitting them up 
with cement floors and steel equip- 
ment has been a common diversion. 
Even the “twenty dollar” stall did not 
seem to daunt the dairymen in their 
desire to have the best. With the 
barns have come gilos. Close to three 
hundred wood stave, cement. stave, 
and tile were built during the season 
of 1920. This has brought the county’s 
total to the fifteen hundred mark far 
from where it ought to be but far in 
excess of what it was a few years 
ago. 

Hand in hand with the development 
of the farms has gone the development 
in other lines No progressive move- 
ment projected in the state but what 
finds its counter part in Marathon 


One of Marathon’s High-producing Red Polls 
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soil types. 
loams in the north and west, Mara- 
thon silt loams in the central parts” 
and the Kennan silt and sandy soils” 
in the east. 
fall, seasonably well distributed in- 
sures a maximum production of farm 
crops with an abundance of pasture 
from May to November. 
annual rain fall of the county was 
30.15 inches. 


county. The coun- 
ty boasts a well or- 
ganized Teachers’ 
Training school, in 
point of attend- 
ance, reported the 
largest in the state; 
a $150,000 tubercu- 
losis sanitarium, a 
county asylum for’ 
chronic insane; a 
county home ‘and 
hospital, with 1,200 
acres of land; a. 
jlive wire Chamber 
of Commerce, co-op- 
erates with similar 
organizations in 
many of the small- 
er cities of the 
county; two county 
nurses instead of 
the one required by. 
law, a Home Dem- i 
onstration Agent, 


werking with the women and girls of 
the farm, an agricultural agent, a coun- 
ty Y. M. C. A. secretary, working with 
the boys of villages and farms. 
all these agencies and _ its 
passed natural resources, the county’s 
agricultural and dairy future is abund- 
antly assured. 


With 
unsur- 


Mention must also be made of the 


active part which banks of the county 
take in pushing all worthy enter- 
prises. 
019,000 and deposits of $13,673,000 the 
twenty-one banks are 
county’s development to a unit. 


With a capital stock of $2,- 
backing the 


It is significant that two separate 


Marathon county dairy associations 

can boast of four cows each which 

won a place in the Wisconsin Regis- — 
ter of Production in the first year oF 

its existence. 
each of which had to show a year’s — 
average of at least one pound of but- 
terfat per day in order to gain aa- 
mitiance to the Register, six are Hos — 
steins. 
aged 383.5 pounds for the year’s test, 

making their requirement by a com-— 
fortable margin. The other two mem- 
pers of the, Marathon octette were 

Guernsey amd Native, 
Their butterfat average was still more 
remarkable, being 429.9 pounds for the. 
year. 3 


Of these eight cows, 
i 
| 

These splendid animals aver- | 
| 


respectively. — 


Marathon county has three leading 
The Colby or Spencer silt 


An abundance of rain 


The average 


Length of growing sea- 


son, 120 to 130 days. 


*, 


! 

HE Minnesota Junior Livestock 
Show, held at South St. Paul, 
November 17, 18 and 19, was 
pronounced by experts to be 
e best ever/held by any state. W. 
|. Kennedy of Sioux City, Ia., who 
judged the baby beef stock, says the 
rst six leaders in that division 
pped any winner ever entered in a 
milar show in his state. T. A. Erick- 
‘son, Minnesota leader of woys’ and 
‘girls’ club work, and W. A. McKer- 
‘row, livestock specialist with the Min- 
nesota University’s agricultural ex- 
on division, were delighted with 

e results of the show, indicating 
as they did the splendid develop- 
ment of junior club work in the di- 
rection of livestock. An expansion of 
these clubs to include even more 
Members next year is planned by the 
‘state workers. 
i One hundred and twenty beef calves 
of various breeds were entered in the 
contest for that class. In addition, 
40 or more calves entered in county 
contests alone were brought to South 
St. Paul to be sold. There were 30 
dairy calves in the show, 42 hogs and 
more than 40 sheep. 
i Gold Dust, a black Aberdeen Angus 
calf owned and raised by Carl Oelke, 
ii years old, of Blue Earth, Minn., 
Was adjudged the grand champion 
baby beef in the state. This calf was 
sold at auction for 80 cents a pound, 
the record high price for baby beef 
at any junior livestock show in any 
State. The calf-was 18 months old, 
and weighed 1,095 pounds and was 
ught by the Witte Market House 
of Minneapolis. Buyers representing 
dackers and large market firms in 
the twin cities and South St. Paul at- 
tended the auction. Representatives 
yf Swift & Co. bid the price to 75 
cents. 
_ For feeding his calf and exhibiting 
it young Oelke now has the equiva- 
lent of $1,000. In addition to the 
$875 which his calf brought him in 
the auction, the boy received several 
purses and silver trophies because 
his calf was the best junior yearling 
and the best Aberdeen Angus shown. 
Second prize in the baby beef con- 
test was won by Virginia Scanlon of 
Bi lview, Redwood county, with her 
Hereford yearling, Incomparable. 
This calf was auctioned to Swift & 
Co. for 46. cents a pound. Mildred 
elke, a sister of Carl, the grand 
champion baby beef raiser, took third 
place with her calf Black Diamond. 
half brother of Gold Dust, the win- 
ner. The Minnesota Athletic Club 
bought the Shorthorn champion, 
Owned by Albert Conzemius of 
ee for 51 cents a pound. The 
lverage price paid for all the calves 
Was over 20 cents a pound. 
_ The grand champion hog, a Duroc, 
d and exhibited by Selmer Stens- 
and of Maple, Minnesota, was bought 
y Armour & Co. for 35 cents a 
und. The grand champion sheep, 


Champion Shropshire. 


Gerald Sullivan, De Sueur Center, and His Grand 
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Eleven-year-old Carl] Oelke, Blue Earth, Minn., and His Grand Champion Baby 
Beef Aberdeen Angus,“Gold Dust”. 


a Shropshire, fed and exhibited by 
Gerald Sullivan of De Sueur Center, 
sold for 85 cents a pound to Swift & 
Co. 

The dairy calf contest, staged this 
year for the first time, was won by 
Verne Stiehl, of Albert Lea, with a 
Guernsey calf. Prof. H. H. Kildee, 
head of the dairy husbandry division 
of the Iowa state college of agricul- 
ture was the judge of dairy stock. 

A contest held at University Farm 
for selection of three juniors to rep- 
resent Minnesota at the nation wide 
contest at the International Live- 
stock Show at Chicago was won by 
Carl G. Ash of Kittson county, Reu- 


ben Affeldt of Fillmore county and 
Jay Schuler of Martin county. Thirty- 
eight boys and girls coming from 
about 20 counties competed in this 
contest. 

The Minnesota Junior Livestock 
Show is an annual event promoted by 
the agricultural extension division of 
the University , the Minnesota Live- 
stock Breeders association, and vari- 
ous other agencies cooperating. W. 
A. McKerrow, secretary of the live- 
stock breeders, has been one of the 
boosters of the livestock show since 
its beginning. Between $9,000 and 
$10,000 were raised and spent this 
year in putting on the show. 


Minnesota, Land of Certainty 


By FRANK E. WELD 


INNESOTA is a pleasant land 
and a rich land. From the 
boundary of Canada to its 
southern extremity, it 
stretches as an empire of opportunity 
and wealth. Hills and dales, trickling 
brooks, wooded parks and sparkling 
lakes, ever-never-ending pleasures in 
the vista, greet the eye. Here is not a 
land of monotone} a land to which one 
must adapt oneself. It is a land for 
every man. The prairie and limitless 
horizon for him who desires it; the 
sheltering nook beside the mirrored 
lake with the world beyond cathedral 
aisles through the stately pines of the 
Forest Primeval; the rush and bustle 
of great centers of trade and industry, 
All of these are found within the limits 
of the North Star State. 
‘Choose what one will, 
(here he will find in Min- 
nnesota his ideal. ; 


Minneapolis, the beau- 
tiful city of lakes and 
gardens, offers a logical 
and convenient starting 
point from which to 
reach any of the varied 
forms of life that may be 
found in this great em- 
pire. This city’s hospi- 
tality stands always as a 
cordial invitation to tour- 
ists who came here from 
the ends of the earth. 
During the past summer 
between 30,000 and 40,000 
automobiles from every 
state in the Union passed 
through this city’s gates 
to their favorite recrea- 
tional pastime, whether 


it was canoeing, bathing, hunting or 
fishing. More than triple this number 
came by rail to seek relief from the 
manifold cares of present day indus- 
trial life and the heat of summer 
among the beautiful lakes of Minne- 
sota. Across the entire northern part 
of the state is spread a network of 
aquatic gems, whose charming beauty 
has brought fame and distinction to 
Minnesota. Wherever there are lakes 
there are woods, unmarked by the 
scars of the axeman’s invasion, and 
there are miles of national and state 
reservations that shall be forever be- 
yond his reach. There among. the 
conifer and deciduous forests, roam the 
majestic moose, the graceful deer, the 
bear and other big game. 

It is only within the 
last few years that peo- 
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Minnesota’s Successful Junior Live Stock Show 
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practically every acre is under fence 
and utilized in the production of grain 
and live stock. The improvements of 
the farms in this region are in general 
equal to those in other sections of the 
corn belt. So many of the farms are 
of snch size that management by a 
single individual does not permit the 
fullest possible return that can be se- 
cured. Consequently, they are being 
gradually broken up into smaller 
farms, making new homes for more 
families. Pioneers who have grown up 
with the country are retiring from ac- 
tive farming, content with the com- 
pensation their labor has yielded them. 
There is opportunity now for farmers 
in other sections of the country to se- 
cure homes and farmsteads in south- 
ern Minnesota, with all the many ad- 
vantages equal or superior to those of 
the locality in which they may LOW 
reside, at a price considerably lower 
than that asked for similar soil im- 
provements and advantages in older 
sections of the country. The increase 
of land values in Minnesota in the past 
ten years makes it extremely difficult 
to forecast the length of time that will 
elapse before this territory will be as 
highly priced as in sections of equal 
fertility, in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
and other sections of the ‘corn belt. 
Certainly it will not be many years be- 
fore these opportunities will be gone. 


Minnesota is a land of certainties. 
The Northeastern portion of the state, 
alone comprising an area nearly as 
large as the State of Indiana, offers 
unlimited possibilities. The  settle- 
ment of this territory has been re- 
tarded by causes not even remotely 
connected with the character of its soil 
and climate. Practically this entire 
area was withheld for years from set- 
tlement by extensive lumbering opera- 
tions. Its magnificent timber was 
early appraised at a tremendous price, 
for the possession of which there was 
keen rivalry among the lumbering in- 
terests. Millions of acres were ac- 
quired by them and were held until the 
timber could be removed. During the 
thirty-five years that the devastation 
of the forests have been progressing 
rapidly, there was no demand for this 
land for agricultual purposes because 
its value, as such, was at that time un- 
recognized. It was thought to be of 
value only for its timber. Gradually, 
settlers are coming into this territory, 
constantly adding weight to the grow- 
ing faith in the fertility of the coun- 
try by demonstrating its wonderful op- 
portunities. 


When it is considered that for more 
than a score of years, Minnesota has 
ranked as one of the most productive 
states of the Union, attaining that 
achievement with scarcely half of its 
acreage under cultivation, some idea 
may be had of the tremendous develop- 
ment the state has yet to experience, 
The present population of the State of 
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ple outside of the State 
of Minnesota have come 
to learn of the recreation- 
al opportunities that 
await them here. -But a 
few of the hardier fisher- 
men and hunters are cog- 
nizant of the alluring ap- 
peal of this territory. 
Little had been known of 
the possibilities that the 
northern part of the state 
offered until the automo- 
bile came into such ex- 
tended use. 

Within Minnesota’s 
boundary are 53,943,379 
acres, of which 3 608,000 
acres are water. The time 


of wild land in central 

and southern Minnesota, 

as such, has passed, for 
i 


Albert Conzemius, Hastings, Minn., and His Prize 
Shorthorn Bull. 


Man’s Best Four-footed Friend 


By G. E. WENTWORTH 


HE blood of the thoroughbred 

traces through every breed of 

good horses. Where thorough- 

bred blood has not been found, 
it has been introduced, sometimes ac- 
cidentally, sometimes experimentally, 
sometimes intentionally, sometimes 
scientifically. The origin of the thor- 
oughbred is uncertain. Some histori- 
ans attribute them to the Arabs, oth- 
ers to the Turks, others to the Moors, 
others to native stock assisted by 
Eastern blood lines. However, it is 
certain that an infusion of Hastern 
blood has helped the cold bloods. East- 
ern blood is found in fast horses, in 
horses of courage, in horses of endur- 
ance, in horses of fire and general get- 
up. The thoroughbred has attained a 
high position in Ireland. There, those 
crossings have been made which have 
produced the world-famed Irish hunt- 
er. Ireland is the spot to find the real 
thoroughbred hunter type. The thor- 
oughbred is the foundation stock of 
the American runner, the American 
standard bred and the American sad- 
dle horse. No other breed of horses 
has such nervous temperament, such 
speed and such gameness. The thor- 
oughbred of today can out-do the 
source from which it sprung. Can we 
afford to let such a horse become ex- 
tinct—a sacrifice to prejudice against 
racing? 

The history of the Suffolk Punch is 
as complete as that of any recorded 
breed of draft horses. The sorrel col- 
or, the deep, thick body, the grand 
constitution, the will to work have 
been characteristics of the Suffolk 
breed for 200 years. Off colors are 
never bred. The Suffolk has a slight 
tinge of thoroughbred blood and of the” 
Flanders’ horse. It is a horse of ex- 
cellent conformation and is especially 
noted for clean limbs. The Suffolk 
has been bred by the Suffolk farmers 
for Suffolk agricultural purposes. The 
most potent factor in producing a 
breed of horses such as this which 
throws true, is careful selection. Re- 
jection of unsound sires and ill shaped 
dams guarantees eugenic colts and 
eugenic fillies. The counties in Eng- 
land in which the Suffolks flourish 
cover but a small area. Their physi- 
cal characteristics, their climate, the 
quality and the chemical composition 
of their soils, can-be easily ascer- 
tained. With care, with feed, with or- 
ganization and ambition in similar cli- 
mate, on similar soil, America can 
evolve a horse which shall rival the 
Suffolk Punch for beauty and for use- 
fulness, and which, a few horse gen- 
erations hence, might be recognized 
as the American type of farm horse. 


When Julius Caesar landed in Brit- 
ain in 54 B. C., he found the inhab- 
itants possessed of a breed of horses 
unusually large. All early accounts of 
these British horses show that their 
masters were so frequently engaged 
in warfare that they had bred these 
horses for their own protection. Cae- 
sar describes the alarming manner in 


A Fast Trotter 
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A Pure Breed Clydesdale 


in which chariots were driven about 
the fields of battle, filled with war- 
riors. From the war chariots of the 
ancients, the artillery branch of the 
service sprung up. Cavalry and its 
uses are the same today as when the 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on 
the fold. A British coin of the first 
century is embellished with the fig- 
ure of a horse—a very—a very muscu- 
lar horse. The horse of Britain was 
used in agriculture as well as in war. 
Muscularity is associated with war 
and hard work. 


The British kings and the Roman 
governors bred British horses. The 
Saxon kings passed measures to im- 
prove horses. The Saxons at one 
time placed an embargo against ex- 
porting the good horse of Britain. The 
Norman kings brought horses out of 
Flanders for the express purpose of 
crossing them on the good British 
horse. They, too, passed laws aimed 
to improve and increase the British 
horse in size and character. 

Infusions of the blood of the lighter 
breeds were made, particularly of the 
thoroughbred—always a popular cross. 

Farmers instinctively know that 
cold-blooded horses pick up courage 
and fire by a liberal sprinkling of 
thoroughbred blood. Out of these 
British horses, protected by Saxon, 
Norman and English kings, sprang 
the Shire type. In the Shire breed, 


A Suffolk Gelding 


blacks, bays and browns predominate. 
The horses have large legs with flat 
bone, plenty of hair, good action, fine 
set limbs, a deep heart, roomy middle, 
placed upon short legs, with springy 
pasterns and strong, open feet. This 
breed of horse appeals to users of big 
horses because of its drafty conforma- 
tion, its good temperament, its bone 
and substance throughout and its ex- 
cellent long, straight stride. Could 
this horse or a slight variation from 
the same as to size and substance, if 
deemed desirable, be made the foun- 
dation stock of the American draft 
horse of the future? 


The early Scotchman rode upon a 
small dun horse with a stripe down 
neck, back and tail. A horse differing 
in the number of vertebrae in its lum- 
bar region from the horses of this day. 
This native breed was hardy, strong 
and active up hill and down dale. 
Horse breeding conditions in Scotland 
were as chaotic as the country itself 
until the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Since that time, with Scotch 
patience and Scotch persistence, by 
good breeding and clever selection, 
the Scotchman has made the Clydes- 
dale. The rolling, hilly country with 
its stiff clay soil, demands a work 
horse which is both heavy and active. 
The Scotchman gave great attention 
to action and quality and the result is 
a breed of draft horses of great excel- 
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lence. The Clyde is an active horse 
with very sloping pasterns made ‘nec. 
essary by hard roads and streets, the 
hills and mountains which they havi 
worked on during their evolution fro 
native horses crossed by Flemish and 
British importations. The canny Se 
kept a keen eye on the growth of th 
his horse. The Clyde horses have lo 
of feathers, are tasty lookers, ha 
strong eyes, a virile head, great brain- 
iness. They live long and in whateve 
country they have been used, ha 
shown uniform breeding qualitie 

Some breeders think the Clyde and 
Shire were splits of the same bred 
Other noted authorities think these 
two breeds can be crossed to advan 
tage to suit different agricultural con- 
ditions in new localities. Where t 
conditions of America are at all sim- 
ilar to those that prevail in Scotland 
is not Scotland’s horse the logical 
horse to breed? 


‘South and west of Paris, Franc 
rises the district called “La Perch 
The country is broken and hilly, 
places, rolling. It has a plentiful wa- 
ter supply, bubbling springs and/lim- 
pid brooks. The soil is clayey over a 
calcareous sub-soil; grains flourish; 
green crops are of the best. The cli 
mate is temperate but they have thei 
cold winters and warm summers. Like 
Kentucky and Tennessee, La Perche 
has a reputation for grass. The first 
draft horse stock was undoubtedly of 
Flemish breed, improved or at lea 
much affected in the seventh an 
eighth centuries by the Moorish in 
vasion, by the Arab, Turk and Ba 
horses upon which the invaders rode 
These Eastern horses were symmetri- 
cal, clean-limbed, with plenty of spirit, 
ambition, courage and endurance. In- 
telligently used, these qualities cou 
not help but improve the cold bloode 
horses theretofore used in Gallic agri- 
culture. The fact that in later cen \ 
turies numerous importations of East- 
ern horses were made by the French 
would indicate that this first infusion 
of Arab blood benefited the native 
horse and that the horse breeders well 
knew its value, centuries afterward 

In the days of the stage coach, the 
Percheron horse had great speed ane 
endurance, was of medium size, 
horse of quality, spirit and good tem 
per. And in such great demand thai 
the Perche was known as the land of 
the good horse. 

When the railroads came, Percheron: 
dealers were in black despair. They 
thought the market for horses wa 
gone forever. The farmer of th 
Perche, however, showed wisdom b 
an immediate adjustment to the ney 
conditions. He bred his horses large! 
and more muscular, fitting them fo 
draft trade and for heavy transporta 
tion. The Percheron was “nicked 
with horses of more drafty conformé 
tion brought from Flanders. Feed wa 
increased. Horses, like men, improv 
in stature and intelligence with goo 
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A Splendid Percheron 


HEN the Honorable Obadiah 
Gardner, United States mem- 


ened to,” he but reflected the intense 
mterest which all Cloverland, as the 
ipper peninsula of Michigan is known, 
8 displaying in the plan to open the 
leart of the continent to the Atlantic 
jeaboard, by deepening the shallows of 
whe St. Lawrence and widening the 
Wellend canal. 


| Cloverland was “presented” at this 
eeting as much in detail as the five 
tours allotted would permit, from the 
arliest Indian history of the region to 
€ present advanced industrial devel- 
ment. In fact, it has been said of 
at meeting that if any item or phase 
the region’s development was left 
t it was because the individual as- 
gned to that task either missed his 
rain or lost his nerve. 
‘The testimony presented was far 
rom a “hit or miss’ arrangement. 
Te as a decided minimum of ex- 
2mporaneous talk and an almost 
veeping lack of diffidence on the part 
f those who came prepared to do their 
are toward presenting Cloverland’s 
Fe. Suffice it to say that some fifty 
tf more delegates found occasion to 
fold the floor” at some time or other 
‘aring the five hours of hearing, and 
lere were twenty-five or so more who 
uld willingly have grasped the same 
yportunity had time permitted. 


Cloverland was “presented’”—every 
jase of the region’s activity traced 
‘om its earliest origin to the present 
ty, and it was generally conceded that 
le of the chief topics of discussion 
(at day—a topic which received thor- 
feb and comprehensive attention on 
€ part of those presenting it, was 
friculture. Cloverland’s agricultural 
tuation and the possible effect upon it 
the completion of a deep waterway 
om the Great Lakes to the sea, was 
‘esented, jointly, by J. Wade Weston, 
Sistant state leader of county agents; 
0 M. Geismar, Houghton County ag- 
sultural agent, and L. R. Walker, 
arquette county agent. Their reports 
ve gone into the records as official 
stimony, and their evidence, given 
at day, will stand as Cloverland’s 
for an outlet for its vast agricul- 
al possibilities, 

And, referring to the reports given 
these experts, it is concluded that 


’ 

‘from the standpoint of agriculture, 
it that the outside market, much of 
hs h is now scarcely touched by Clovy- 
and-grown products, would be di- 
uy and easily accessible to this re- 
which is rapidly surging to the 
tt in agricultural development. 

‘he testimony established one fact, 
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By JOHN A. DOELLE 


above all—that the deep waterway 
project is, possibly, the only medium 
through which the farmers can hope to 
secure- a fair price for his product. 
And this for the reason that the farm: 
er has always gauged his price on mar- 
ket lists, plus transportation and han- 
dling charges. The result would be a 
forceful inducement for maximum pro- 
duction and an increase in the forces 
of those engaged in farming. 

Mr. Weston pointed out that the up- 
per peninsula of Michigan consists of 
10,682,240 acres, a little less than one- 
third of the State of Michigan. Sixty- 
five per cent of this area; he said, is 
suitable for general agriculture, and in 
this section are to be found the best 
agricultural lands in the state. And 
the climate is particularly well suited 
for the growing of crops, with a sea- 
son’s rain-fall averaging thirty-four 
inches, occurring, for the most part, 
during the growing season. Mr, Wes- 
ton then presented statistics of ap- 
proximate production, with compara- 
tive handling charges by rail and wa- 
ter, proving that, in one season, thou- 
sands of dollars could be saved on up- 
per Michigan’s more stable crops, such 
as potatoes, hay, barley, oats, rye, 
wheat, through the medium of the deep 
waterway route to the eastern points, 

Leo M. Geismar, agricultural agent 
for Houghton County, based his esti. 
mate on the crop of these products for 
1919, giving corn 11,400 acres; oats, 
55,250; wheat, 12,800; barley, 11,680; 
buckwheat, 1,100; rye, 5,000: potatoes, 
35,000, and hay 139,200, with a total of 
271,430 acres devoted to all. This rep- 
resents an increase since the last cen- 
sus of 61,840 acres, a considerable 
‘boost. 


Vital Need of West and 


This outlet is the vital need of the 
Middle West and the Far West. Un- 
der conditions of extraordinary stress 
or under the recurring stress of each 
crop season, the need .of this outlet 
stands out. But the need is there at 
all times. Just as when the mud is 
hub deep on country roads, the farmer 
is unable to market his crops, but 
when the road has dried out the move- 
ment.is possible, still he can cut down 
the cost of getting to market one-half 
by paving the turn-pike. So the rail- 
roads in times of worst congestion are 
like roads hub deep in mud. They are 
impassible. Just so the railroads in 
their best condition leave the producer 
farther from the market than he 
would be if he had the easy water- 
way. 

This is the permanent disability of 
the West until the Great Lakes are 
opened to the sea. 

Do you realize that nowhere else in 
the world is extensive production at- 


Mr. Geismar places the total value of 
all crops at $12,365,227, and states, fur- 
ther, that there is now being shipped 
out of the upper peninsula of Michigan 
a surplus of the eight principal crops 
whose production is above given—over 
2,000,000 bushels of potatoes, 75,000 
tons of hay and 300,000 bushels of oats. 
In cars of average capacity in which 
these commodities are shipped, this 
represents at the present time a yearly 
export shipment of nearly 10,000 car- 
loads. 

The rate, for potatoes, to New York 
by rail is 621% cents per cwt. The rate 
by boat is one-fifth of that amount, or 
about twelve cents per cwt. Since po- 
tatoes constitute the bulk of agricul- 
tural export, the saving here, via the 
through water route, is enormous. In 
other words, Cloverland is practically 
shut out of the eastern market through 
lack of adequate and reasonable trans- 
portation facilities. The deep water- 
way project is the solution. 

L. R. Walker, Marquette county agri- 
cultural agent, goes still further in his 
comparison of transportation rates, by 
enumerating comparative rates for 
each of Cloverland’s chief agricultural 
products. Mr. Walker points out that 
in the export of potatoes alone, an im- 
mense saving would be created through 
the water route to New York. Speak- 
ing of Marquette County alone, he de- 
clares that the county ships out an 
average of 100,000 bushels of potatoes 
each year. The rate to New York, by 
rail, is 62% cents per cwt, as before 
stated, and about one-fifth of that 
amount, or 12 cents, by water. 

The difference in the market price 
of potatoes between Chicago and New 
York is fourteen cents. At present 


Middle West—By C. P. Craig 


tempted a thousand miles from the wa- 
ter base, except in our own North- 
west? 

The Russian wheat fields extend 
hardly eight hundred miles from the 
Black Sea ports. The North Ameri- 
can wheat fields extend fifteen hun- 
dred miles from the lakes ports. And 
when the wheat reaches the lakes it 
still must climb another land barrier 
before it can come to the sea. By vir- 
tue of American ingenuity and energy 
our railroads have made some shift to 
take care of the situation. They have 
not done it successfully, they cannot do 
it successfully. The economic facts 
forbid. It does not need argument, it 
is manifest on the face of the facts. 
It does not need proof, it stands clear- 
ly in the record of the world’s prog- 
ress. For its economic freedom, of its 
full economic development the West 
wants the way to the sea. It will find 
it by the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes, 


the rail rate to Chicago, from Mar- 
quette, is twenty-four cents per cwt. 
With water transportation, therefore, 
potatoes can be shipped as cheaply 
from Marquette to New York by water 
as from this point to Chicago, by rail, 
under the present rate schedule. Fur- 
theremore, 100,000 bushels of potatoes 
—6,000,000 pounds—at fourteen cents 
per cwt is $8,400 saved. or made. Mar- 
quette County is estimated to produce 
one-tenth of the potato crop of upper 
Michigan. The total saving in trans- 
portation by water, therefore, for po- 
tatoes alone, would be approximately 
$1,500,000 per year—a sum to be con- 
sidered. 


The difference between the market 
price of butter in New York and Mil- 
waukee, last year, was twenty-seven 
cents per pound. The railroad rate 
from Marquette to New York today, on 
butter, is 6214 cents per ecwt. The 
boat rate ought not to be over 10 or 12 
conts, and since, as Mr. Walker de- 
clares, upper Michigan is destined to 
become a leading live stock and dairy 
section, by reason of its vast acreage 
of grass-covered, cut-over grazing 
range, this commodity, too, should 
realize a vast saving or gain to the pro- 
ducer. 


Upper Michigan, furthermore, is 
coming to be recognized ag a sheep- 
raising center. Over 45,000 head of 
sheep were grazed on the Cloverland 
range during 1919. The rate on wool 
to Boston, by rail, is 8114 cents per 
cwt.; by- boat, not over 20 cents, accord- 
ing to a recent estimate, resulting in a 
saving of over 60 cents per 100 pounds 
if the wool product is shipped to Bos- 
ton, or another eastern point. 

This much, then, for agriculture. It 

seems established, beyond a doubt, that 
not only would the product of Clover- 
land be directly and profitably accesgsi- 
ble to the eastern market, now practi- 
cally shut out, but that a throuch. wa- 
ter route would immediately hasten 
land settlement, increase production 
and hasten land settlement, generally, 
throughout the entire region. And up- 
per Michigan, with its thousands of 
acres of idle, agricultural land, needs 
this improvement sorely. 
' There are many other industries 
which would be directly affeeted—min- 
ing, lumbering and manufacturing, 
This region, with its rich deposits of 
minerals (iron, copper and slate), its 
vast acreage of virgin, hardwood tim- 
ber and its rapid development in manu- 
facture, looks to the completion of the 
through water route from the Great 
Lakes to the sea as the only effective 
magnet to bring out its maximum pro- 
duction. Transportation governs pro- 
duction, and as surely as the expansion 
of the world’s markets will create an 
increase in home-production, just as 
surely will the now latent advantages 
of the upper peninsula of Michigan be 
brought to light when that region is 
thrown open to the eastern seaboard, 
and the ports across the sea. 
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1920 Holidays 


HE holiday season is the best of 
all the year in our beloved Clover- 
land. 

Here we have the white mantle of 
snow, the healthful sports of ice and 
hillside, with a climate not too cold 
but just peppy enough to bring the 
flush of health to cheek of youth and 
elder, and to give to all the vigor of 
the north country, from whence have 
come, throughout the world’s history, 
the men and women whose hardy pio- 
neering has taken the lead in progress 
and worth while development. 

In this year of 1920 we approach the 
geason of Christmas, and the advent 
of the New Year, with grateful hearts 
for the blessings of the season, for 
peace, for our beloved country and its 
certainty to come safely and trium- 
phantly through this period of recon- 
struction and readjustment. 

Rich we are, and happy and con- 
fident, 

As we together adjust ourselves to 
the conditions of the hour, as we 
strive for more production, more wis- 
dom in expense and more rapid aban- 
doning of extravagance, the while do- 
ing our level best to maintain busi- 
ness as usual, so may we determine to 
make 1951 a year of record achieve- 
ment in Cloverland, a year of welcome 
to the new-comer, encouragement for 
and co-operation with the neighbor al- 
ready here and a grasp of the knowl- 
edge that residence in Cloverland 
brings both opportunity and obliga- 
tion. 

To its thousands of loyal readers, to 
its great family of co-workers and en- 
thusiastic friends, Cloverland. Maga- 
zine extends its grateful wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 


Capital Is Needed 


T IS a well known fact that new 

countries, and more especially agri- 
cultural countries, are always more or 
less inadequately supplied with capi- 
tal. This is true for several reasons. 
The great bulk of labor such as would 
produce goods for sale in an old coun- 
try goes into permanent improvement 
values. In a cut-over region large 
amounts of labor and capital are used 
in clearing and other improvements of 
the land which appear simply as in- 
creased land values. Large amounts 
of labor and capital are necessarily put 
into farm buildings, which is another 
form of long-time investment where the 
returns are not immediate. Instead of 
a surplus of animals for sale there is 
still need for enlarging the herds, and 
new settlers are constantly starting 
new herds so that cattle have to be 
continually imported. On the other 
hand, those animals unsuited for breed- 
ing stock are frequently sold for less 
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than such animals would sell for in the 
older communities where there is a 
real surplus. The settler may expect 
this, since the small number for sale 
prevents the establishment of satisfac- 
tory market machinery. This is not 
only true for live stock but for all 
other products the settler usually has 
for sale. In other words, the settler 
may ordinarily expect to have to pay 
high prices for what he buys, and take 
comparatively low prices for what he 
sells. Getting together sufficient farm 
machinery and buildings, as -well as 
enough cleared land, has to be done 
before the land™will produce much. 
Hence, a large part of the capital for 
the development of a new country 
must come from the older communities. 
Otherwise the rate of development is 
exceedingly slow, and the proportion 
of failures large. 

Such a condition is further aggra- 
vated by the fact that most of the set- 
tlers in a new country, especially in 
the cut-over sections, have but little 
property and financial backing in the 
older section from which they came, 
and what little credit they may have 
had in their old homes is usually ter- 
minated when they move to a new sec- 
tion. In a pioneer country, then, each 
settler represents a demand for capi- 
tal, and but few bring with them the 
means or connections to satisfy that 
demand. 

In order properly to finance a new 
country, the one great function of the 
state with regard to the situation is to 
make possible at least tht organization 
of adequate machinery for establishing 
and maintaining the closest possible 
financial «connections between the new 
region and the old, well-settled regions 
adjoining. 


Michigan Crop Growers to 
Organize 


RELIMINARY steps have been 

taken in the formation of a na- 
tional body of canning crop vege- 
table growers, and Michigan growers 
are planning to take their place in the 
country-wide organization. The pur- 
pose of the association, which is being 
fostered by the American Federation 
of Farm Bureaus, is to bring about 
more satisfactory marketing conditions 
for growers of canning crops. 

Great variations in the prices paid 
for crops in different parts of the coun- 
try, and generally unsatisfactory mar- 
keting conditions from the growers’ 
point of view, are among the problems 
to be met by the proposed organization. 

“Canning factory men in Michigan 
have argued that they could not pay 
more for peas in this state because 
the canning people were paying a low- 
er price in Wisconsin,” said C. W. 
Waid, extension specialist at M. A. C., 
in discussing the situation. “Canning 
factory men in the eastern states have 
put up the argument that they could 
not pay the price asked by growers 
because tomatoes could be purchased 
much cheaper in Indiana and Illinois. 

“These inequalities are among the 
problems which must be faced by the 
new association. If canning crops can 
be grown more cheaply in one section 
than in another, then there is justice 
in a corresponding variation in price. 
If, on the other hand, the cost of pro- 
duction is quite similar in different 
sections, a more uniform rate should 
be paid for canning crops.” 

A committee consisting of one man 
from each state interested has been ap- 
pointed by President Howard of the 
American Federation of Farm Bureaus 
to look into the organization possibili- 
ties for the growers. C. W. Waid, or- 
ganization secretary of the Vegetable 
Growers’ Association of America, and 
extension specialist at the state agri- 
cultural college, has been named the 
Michigan representative on this com- 
mittee, and is co-operating with the 
state and county farm bureaus. 


It has been estimated that $28 is 
the average amount carried on the 
persons of workers. If half our pop- 
ulation carried this much about in 
their pockets, national finance would 
be deprived of a billion and a half 
dollars that might be drawing inter- 
est. 


Wisconsin Cloverland’s Youngest County 
By H. M. JONES 


USK COUNTY is . Wisconsin’s 

youngest. It is at present nine- 

teen years old but it is still grow- 
ing, regardless of its age. Its great- 
est growth has been in the past ten 
years. In this time it has increased 
its number of farms 877. No other 
county in the United States having 
less than 2,000 farms in 1920 can du- 
plicate it. 

We are proud of our great increase 
in farmers, but we are still more 
proud of the great progress that has 
been made by these farmers. Ap- 
proximately 7,000 acres of land were 
rid of stumps in Rusk county the 
past year. Some development, we 
believe, here where it was done. We 
realize that at present prices it is the 
equivalent of a new factory locating 
here which would employ 400 men 
for 310 days out of the year. Best of 
all, this 7,000 acres factory can never 
burn down or be moved away. 

From the standpoint of increased 
valuation, the 7,000 new acres are 
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the equivalent of an average Rusk 
county township. We have virtually 
added a new township to the county, 


Surely, Rusk County’s Million Dol- 
lar Land Clearing Contest has been 
a success. It was supported by in- 
dividual contributions and these con- 
tributorg have now entered their con- 
tributions under the heading of in- 
vestments and have credited them- 
selves with 100% dividends for the 
year of 1920. ; 

The success of Cloverland’s great 
est development project can be as- 
cribed to: 1 

1. The farsightedness and unsel- 
fishness of the business men. i 

2. The hearty co-operation of the 
farmers. ' | 

3. The able direction of J. E. Le 
Stewart. 

The best prize of all for each en- 
trant in the clearing contest is the 
land rid of brush, logs and stumps, 
and plowed, ready for a crop in 1921. 
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Land Clearing Methods 


ORTHERN cut-over districts have 

’ been experiencing ideal conditions 
for fall clearing—a wet condition of 
the soil and the absence of freezing 
weather. Good progress has been 
made in many localities, especially in 
burned over districts of standing bal- 
sam and popple where root decay has 
begun. Q 

“We are finding two methods suc- 
cessful,” says M. J. Thompson, super- 
intendent of the northeast experiment 
station at Duluth. ‘Using a long deck- 
ing chain and hitching well up on a 
tree, the entire tree, stump included, 
may be pulled over provided a few 
lateral roots are cut. The stump can 
then be sawed off with less labor and 
with yreater saving of fuel. 

“Another plan is to cut the trees 
off breast high, trim and top them 
end pile the poles. Then follow with 
a team, pull and pile the stumps and 
later saw for firewood. The former is 
perhaps a quicker plan and the latter 
a neater one.” / 


Value of Roughage 


ate beef producer’s problem is so 
to’feed roughage that it will bring 
him the greatest return. Corn fod- 
der when fed with some kind of le- 
gums hay or nitrogenous concentrate 
to balance, makes a cheap and satis- 
factory ration, Steers fed the mixed 
roughage have made as large gain as 
those fed alfalfa hay alone as a rough- 
age. Oat straw, buckwheat straw and 
wild hay, when supplemented with 
corn silage and some nitrogenous con- 
centrate, make satisfactory roughage 
for young growing stock. Cattle do 
not make the same gain that they 
would on clover or alfalfa hay, but 
they can be carried through the win- 
ter very nicely and make goods gains 
on pasture the following summer. 


Poison from Salt 


if SHOULD be borne in mind that 
hogs and chickens are very sus- 
ceptible to poisoning by common salt. 
A lady emptied ice containing salt 
from the ice cream refrigerator in 
the back yard. The chickens picked 
up salt enough to kill them. 

Pigs were allowed to graze in a 
pasture with cattle where they had 
aecess to a salt lick; they licked the 
salt ravenously and all but three of 
the herd died. 

Another case is reported where salt 
brine was mistaken for sugar-water 
and fed to hogs with garbage, the pigs 
were poisoned and died the following 
day. 

Salt poisoned hogs show no symp- 
toms for several hours, when they 
are taken with dizziness, increased 
thirst, frothing at the mouth, diarr- 
hea, and vomiting. Keep salt away 
from hogs and chickens. 


Care of Garden Tools 


HEELBARROWS, hoes, rakell 
shovels, picks, cultivators, trow- 
els, weeders, spading forks, etc., are 
carelessly thrown aside after their 
summer’s service. Next spring they 
are found the worse for rust; some 
times entirely ruined. | 
Paint applied to the metal as we 1 
as the wooden parts before putting 
them in winter storage would protec 
them from rust. In the spring afte 
a few days of use, the paint will have 
worn off the working parts leaving 
the metal bright and clean. Took 
will last much longer if given th 
treatment. 


Farm Business Schools | 


SERIES of farm  accountin 

schools, taking up the principle 
of business management in agric 
tural work, will be held in variou 
counties over the state during the win 
ter, according to announcement mad 
from the office of farm management a 
the Michigan Agricultural College. 


Proper methods of keeping farn 
records and account books, includin 
inventories of the farm business plant 
will be taught at these schools, fifty o 
which have been planned in abou 
twenty-five different Michigan countie 
between the first of December an 
April. ¢ 

Putting the farm on a business basi 
is the fundamental aim of the ac 
counting work. Hit-or-miss, uncertal 
farming has been all too prevalent ii 
the past, and it is the belief fo exper 
that properly kept account books, suc) 
as those distributed by M. A. C., wil 
bring system into the agricultur 
business. Ability to pick out the paj 
ing ends of farming and to locate 
weak spots which bring losses, folloy 
a good set of farm accounts. Thé 
make it possible to determine the rel 
tive proportion of each farm ente 
prise on a profitably managed farm. 

“Apout 2,500 Farm Account Bool 
have been sent out by the college th 
year,” says H. M. Eliot, farm manag 
ment demonstrator at M. A. C. “Ov 
a thousand of these have been dij 
tributed through the State Grangij 
while many have gone out through t 
Farm Bureau. q 

“The purpose of our accountil 
schools will be to start farmers ¢ 
properly in keeping the account bool 
Twenty-five men will be lined up | 
each school, the county agricultur 
agent making arrangements for the 1 
cal school.’ 4 


At the Salt Lake ram sale, 
early in the fall, a catalogue dist1 
uted to the public contained a hist 
of each flock in the exhibit, as we 
the pedigree of the stud rams. 
merely sheep, but blooded sheep, | 
the cry today. 4 
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Rusk County’s 1920 explosives 
order—twenty carloads. 

Rusk County’s 1920 clearing rec- 
ord—7,160 acres, equaling eighty- 
nine 80-acre farms. 

7,160 acres—an increase of 
twenty per cent in Rusk County’s 
cultivated acreage. 

7,160 acres—virtually adding a 
= new township to Rusk County. 
| 7,160 acres—a $400,000 increase 
4 
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ATURDAY, Novy. 6th, was cele- 
brated as Progress Day in Rusk 
County, Wisconsin, and it was 
a day well named. Last spring 
when the business men of Rusk Coun- 
ty launched their $1,000,000 Land 
Clearing Contest to clear “6,000 more 
“acres in 1920” few realized that this 
goal would be attained. However, 
the celebration on Nov. 6th revealed 
the fact that the coveted mark had 
' been passed and 7,160 acres had been 
“subdued to the plow this year, there 
by adding the value of one new town- 
ship to Rusk county. Over 1,500 resi- 
dents of Rusk County gathered at 
‘Ladysmith to help the contest com- 
“mittee make the day a success and to 
‘take advantage of the Progress Day 
en at the stores. 

At 11:30 the largest single blast of 
stumps ever attempted in this section 
‘McAdams of the Dupont Powder Com 
‘pany pressed the lever that raised fif- 
ty ‘stumps from their resting place 
with twenty per cent dynamite. Fol- 
‘lowing the big blast, the Service 
» Star Mothers of Ladysmith served an 
/ up-to-date cafeteria luncheon at the 
high school gymnasium. Through the 
untiring efforts of these ladies over 
,000 people were served in real cafe- 
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The afternoon program was taken 
up with addresses by Dean H. L. Rus- 
sell, Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ure; E. G. Quamme, President Feder- 
al Farm Loan Bank, St. Paul and C. 
. Norgord, Wisconsin Commissioner 
‘of Agriculture while the women and 
children were entertained at the 
Unique theater with free movies. 


At 2:30 Dean H. L. Russell gave an 
nteresting talk on the advantages our 
Badger State enjoys. The dean point- 
ed out that Wisconsin enjoyed to 
greater extent than any other State in 
rt he Union three distinct advantages. 
' Her proximity to markets and market- 
ing facilities are ideal in that she 
has direct connection with Minneapo- 
‘lis and St. Paul on the northwest and 
‘Chicago and Milwaukee on the south. 
f the proposed canal connecting the 
) Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean 

aterializes she will have at least 
e more so-called ocean ports in Ash- 
‘land, Duluth, Superior, Manitowoc and 
‘Milwaukee. Ladysmith is particularly 
fortunate in this respect being in di- 
i ect connection with all these: places 
with Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault 
Ste, Marie railroad. The second ad- 
re) rantage which this state claims are 


Peas on New Clearing 


of the state was made when A. J. - 
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the ideal climatic conditions. In our 
northern section this is especially true 
having neither the extreme of heat or 
cold nor wet or dry. But the greatest 
factor to her advantage is the fact 
that plant and animal diseases are 
climatic conditions and in part to the 
climtic conditions and in part to the 
virgin soil. Dean Russell entered a 
strong plea to the farmers of Rusk 
County to keep their crops and live- 
stock free from disease by the applica- 
tion of treatments recommended for 
their control. He also stated that the 
losses due to crop and animal diseases 
meant more to the farmers in dollars 
and cents than the losses by climatic 
and soil conditions. 

Following Dean Russell, E. G. 
Quamme, President of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bank, St. Paul, gave an 
interesting discourse on long and 
short credits, personal credits and 
money conditions in general over 
the United States. Mr. Quamme 
gave the audience a _ thrill when 
he pointed out that the next four 
years would be four good years but 
at the same time hard years. The 
period of readjustment will commence 
with the beginning of the new admin- 
istration. After the signing of the 
peace treaty, which Mr. Quamme in- 
timates will take place soon after 
March 4, 1921, a decline in prices will 
prevail and living once more will re- 
turn to its normal plane. In speaking 
of credits and scarcity of money at 
the present time, Mr. Quamme stated 
emphatically that the banks did not 
have the money locked up in their 
vaults. He pointed out that the 
money was tied up in farm products 
and other manufactured products 
which had not been moved because of 
the shortage of cars. About fifteen 


Ladysmith Business Men Make Trips of Inspection 


What Vincent Was, the Sweepstakes Prize Winner, Had to Buck Against 


per cent of last year’s crops are still 
to be moved. With reference to the 
Federal Farm Loan Bank, Mr. 
Quamme stated that the bank was not 
functioning at the present time be- 
cause of a decision now pending in the 
Supreme Court on the constitutionali- 
ty of the law. However, he feels cer- 
tain that a favorable decision will be 
rendered and that the Federal Bank 
will once more be able to extend its 
invaluable assistance td the farmers. 

C. P. Norgord, Wisconsin Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, then awarded 
the county sweepstakes prize of forty 
acres of land donated by the National 
Land Colonization Company, Lady- 
smith, to Vincent Was of Conrath. In 
rendering their decision the judges 
took in to consideration the acreage 
cleared, difficulty of clearing, thor- 
oughness of the work, resources of 
the contestant, system and headwork 
displayed and the actual. amount of 
time during the period of the contest 
devoted to land clearing. Although 
other men cleared more land than 
Mr. Was, the judges voted unanimous- 
ly to award Mr. Was the coveted prize 
for having successfully subdued the 
above mentioned points. 

In the evening a smoker and in- 
formal meeting at the Army and Navy 
club concluded the day’s program. W. 
A. Blackburn acted as chairman and 
prevailed upon several of the men 
present for five minute talks which 
proved to be very interesting and in- 
structive. During the course of the 
evening’s discussions J. EH. Lee Stew- 
art, Director of the Land Clearing 
Contest, posted a large sign showing 
the amount of dynamite used in the 
county this season. A total aggregate 
of 358,000 pounds were used this sea- 
son at an average of 50 pounds per 
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Rusk County’s Million Dollar a Contest 
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acre to clear the 7,160 new acres and 
thereby increase the value of Rusk 
County by about $400,000. H. S. 
Funston of the Soo Line railroad 
stated that from January 1, 1914 to the 
present date, 7500 new families have 
settled in Upper Wisconsin. Of these 
7500 families, twenty-two per cent or 
1650 families have settled in Rusk 
county. During the past year, 1920, 
1100 settlers have moved into Upper 
Wisconsin and of these 253 or about 
twenty per cent have settled in Rusk 
County. During the past season 124 
immigrant cars have been unloaded 
at Ladysmith. According to the last 
census that County has increased its 
population from 11,000 to 16,000 souls. 
Mr. Quamme stated that for a period 
of ten years over the entire United 
States, the agricultural population had 
decreased fourteen per cent. If this 
movement continues to gain momen- 
tum at the same rate for the next ten 
years, a different type of farming will 
lend itself to meet the popular de- 
mands of the country. At the present 
time intensive farming prevails but if 
our agricultural population continues 
to dwindle a more extensive type of 
farming will be necessary to feed our 
ever increasing city population. 

B. G. Packer, Commisisoner of Im- 
migration, stated there are 24,000,000 
acres of plow land in Wisconsin of 
which 13,000,000 acres are now under 
the plow. Of the remaining 11,- 
000,000 acres to be brought under the 
plow, fifty-two per cent will have to 
come from Upper Wisconsin. To ac- 
complish this Mr. Packer pointed out 
the importance of teamwork which is 
the outstanding feature of all Upper 
Wisconsin activities, and in fact the 
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HE effect that 7,160 acres of 

land cleared this year in Rusk 
County, Wisconsin, will have on 
the community and the country, is 
told in the following figures: 

Would feed 2,500 more cows, 
maintain 150 more cheese fac- 
tories. 

Would produce 1,200,000 bushels 
of potatoes, 16,000 bushels of cloy- 
er seed, 15,000 tons of clover hay, 
and 80,000 bushels of soy beans. 

Would furnish potatoes for all 
Wisconsin for one month. 

Would feed cities of Milwaukee, 
Madison, Racine and Superior for 
four months. 
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outstanding feature in the accomplish- 
ment of any great achievement. The 
initial impression which strikes the 
outsider who visits this northern coun- 
try is the team work carried on. The 
fact that this country is practically 
new leads Mr. Packer to believe that 
neighborly love and friendship are in 
a large measure due to teamwork, 
which is so evident. 

The speaker compared Upper Wis- 
consin to a large smooth running ma- 
chine with every man a cog and all 
the cogs meshing properly. As long 
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Potatoes on New Breaking at Vincent Was’ Farm 
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Christmas ihats Is 
Candy Time 


HRISTMAS time is candy time, 
and with the present exorbitant 
prices of candy one is much more 

satisfied by making her own. It is not 
only cheaper, but we know there were 
no poisonous colorings or substitutes 
used. 

Most of the kiddies prefer a hard 
candy, which is typical of the old 
“Christmas Mixed.” Following are 
several very good recipes for such 
candies: 

Nut Candy 

2 cups granulated sugar 

% cupful water 

Boil without stirring until brittle 
when tried in ice water. Just before 
done add one teaspoonful vinegar, and 
butter the size of a walnut. Flavor 
with one teaspoonful vanilla, add one 
teacupful chopped nuts. Stir thor- 
oughly and quickly. Pour on buttered 
plates. Break up when cool. 


Butter Scotch 


3 lbs. sugar 
4 lb. butter 
1% teaspoonful Cream of Tartar 
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Woman and the Home 


By MAE“ T. ERDLITZ 


8 drops extract lemon 

Dissolve the sugar in cold water 
and boil without stirring until it 
breaks when dropped in cold water, 
then take from fire and add lemon 
juice. Pour in buttered pans 4 inch 
thick, and when nearly cold work off 
in squares. 


Molasses Taffy 


2 cups molasses 

1 cup corn syrup 

1% teaspoonful salt 

Cook the ingredients together until 
the mixture is brittle when it is tried 
in cold water. The candy should be 
stirred during the later part of the 
cooking. Remove from the fire when 
it is sufficiently cooked, stir in half 
teaspoonful of soda and pour the can- 
dy into a well greased pan to cool. 
This much soda will make the taffy 
somewhat fluffy and less pulling will 
be necessary. More than this amount 
should not be used, as the acid in the 
molasses gives the taffy a pleasing 
flavor. 


When slicing bacon place the rind 
side down and then cut down to the 
rind, but not through it. When a 
sufficient number of slices have been 
cut slip the knife under and slice 
away from the rind. 
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Sonor, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


you own the 
Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


and all your friends know it! 


The Sonora is easily distinguished from phano- 
graphs made to sell at a low price. ; 


$75 to $2,500 
Yahr & Lange Drug Co., 


Dist. for Wisconsin and Upper Michigan. 
207 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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many times and increase the 


| and very dark 


| blue emphasize fj 
| the white skin. 


| a very popular 


Choosing the New 
Winter Gown 


NE of our pleasantest and yet 
O most perplexing duties these win- 

ter days is choosing the new 
gown, or gowns. The smaller the ward- 
robe the more particular we must be to 
get what will look well for all occa- 
sions, will wear well and which neith- 
er we nor our friends will soon tire of. 


The woman of one gown should 
choose a garment so unobstrusive that 
those observing her will not observe 
the gown. It must be such that her 
friends will remark about it, if they 
remark at all, “That dress looks just 
like you.” It must be of the greatest: 
simplicity, with harmonious lines, lit- 
tle trimming to distinguish it, must 
be very appropriate to the wearer in 
color, design and material. This will 
place the wearer so much at ease that 
she will forget 
herself and be 
h. @ re moosset 
charming. 

Dark colors 
answer these 
requirements 
well. Loud 
plaids, extreme 
styles, conspic- 
uous weaves or 
colors, many 
ruffies or trim- 
mines by which 
a dress may be 
remembered — 
these should be 
pvoided. Match 
your gown to 
your complex- 
ion so that they 
will blend. A 
touch of blue 
for blue eyes, 
brown, tan or 
gray to match 
the hair, pink 
for “peachy” 
complexions. 


red for the bru- 
nette who 
needs a spark 
of livening, 
Black and navy 


Bu rnt orange is 


color just now 
to give a trifle 
of brightening. 

The _ pendu- 
lum of style 
swings to garments of simplicity and 
sombreness for 1921. Black and dark 
shades are used extensively for both 
afternoon and evening wear and are 
very beautiful when given a touch of 
brightness or trimmed with jet or me- 
tallic embroidery. 

Very conspicuous on _ afternoon 
frocks is the low waist line, together 
with much embroidery. Jeweled gir- 


Figure 1 


dles are very good when placed at the © 


low waistline. Leather trimming is 
very much in vogue, and is very pretty 


| when used in contrasting color to the 


dress. 

For the school girl, Figure 1 is very 
serviceable when made of either a 
good serge or tricotine material. It is 
very simple and pretty. The pockets, 
triangular in shape, have the fluting at 
the top, and two buttons placed one 
above the other in the center. These 
may be either covered buttons of the 


| Same or contrasting material smoked 


pearl or tailored buttons. The fluting 


| ‘may be of either self material, taffeta 


ribbon or satin, about three-quarters or 
an inch in width. This also outlines 
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the belt, neck and cuffs. If one does 
not care for the belt of self material, 
outlined with the fluting, a narrow 
leather belt is very pretty. 

If a little more elaborate dress is de- 
sired, it may be had by.stamping a 
pretty design in the center front, and 
embroidering this with either jet or 
metallic ,beads. Just a touch of the 
beads could also be put on the pockets, 
in this case omitting 
the buttons. 

Still another novel 
way of trimming this 
dress would be by 
braiding the belt, 
cuffs and pockets in 
s0Me compact design. 
The braiding may be 
ein silk soutache, or 
in gold or copper col- 
or. This is very at- 
tractive and adds col- 
or to the garment. 


Figure 2 is a hand- 
fome full length coat, 
which can be made 
of any heavy coating 
material and of any 
particular shade. The 
pockets are trimmed 
with four small pin 
tucks set in two 
groups of two tucks 
each, as in the illus- 


tration. The deep 
cuffs are similarly 
trimmed. The coat 


is belted just in the 
front, and the large 
shawl collar is very_ 
prettily made of seal 
fur, but owing to the 
very exorbitant 
prices of fur at this time, it is also very. 
prettily made of self material trimmed | 
with the small groups of pin tucks as} 
are used On the pockets and cuffs. Self. 
covered buttons form the trimming on 
‘the pockets, cuffs, belt and also two 
rows down each side of the back, as in 
the illustration. This is a very serv- 
iceable coat for every occasion. 


Kitchen Kinks 


If you find your stoves that have | 
been stored during the summer have. 
become rusted, wet the rusty spots 
with kerosene and scour with bath-. 
brick applied with a damp cloth. 


Figure 2 


Hang your sheets and_ kitchen) 
towels straight on the line, then fold 
carefully when dry and they will not. 
need ironing. In this way they will | 
retain the sunshine and ozone which | 
would otherwise be ironed out of 
them. if 

A good paste for hanging wall pa- 
per is made of rye flour. Mix the. 
flour to 'a smooth paste with cold wa-- 
ter, adding a small quantity of pow- 
dered resin. Now thin with boiling . 
water and cook until the mixture | 
bubbles. : 


Zine on tables or under stoves may 
be kept bright and clean by scouring : 
with bath brick moistened with 
kerosene. Stains on zinc may be re- | 
moved by rubbing with vinegar, but 
the acid should be immediately wash-— 
ed off and the zine wiped dry. 


When you paint your furniture 
white you will find, even after the | 
enamel is dry that dust will adhere | 
ti it which cannot be removed by or- 
dinary dry dusting. To prevent this, 
after the enamel-is dry go over it | 
lightly with a soft cloth dipped in | 
water and powdered pumice stone. 
This gives a satiny finish and  pre- 
vents all trouble. 


| 
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ONGRESSMAN Carl W. Rid- 
dick, of the Second District of 
Montana, is a Menominee 

‘ (Michigan) High School boy 

of the Class of 90. He is one of the 

few men successful in politics who 

“did not go to do it.” Political fate 

has trailed him, lifting him out of his 

Montana ranch home, whither he had 

ed to hide from her, and setting him 

down in the halls of Congress. 

He made his start in business in the 

Menominee Herald office, where, as 

“devil” and printer, he elicited the ad- 

miration of Editor H. O. Fifield for 

his exceptional hustle and energy, 
which is still an outstanding trait 
with Mr. Riddick. ‘He ran about his 
work,” said Mr. Fifield. “Carl Riddick 
gets things done,’ they say of him in 

Washington. 

The son of a Methodist minister, 

Carl Riddick lived his boyhood in 

many towns, from Wells, Minn., where 

he was born in 1872, to Menominee, 
where he was graduated from school, 
learned his trade, and found his wife. 


Hon. Carl W. Riddick 


_Rey. Isaac H. Riddick, father of 
Carl Riddick, came to Menominee 
when it was a “Home Missionary” ap- 
pointment. He helped the church 
there become independent, and buiid 
a2 new edifice which was in its day an 
ambitious structure. It was at an Ep- 
worth League social that Carl Riddick 
“came, saw, and conquered” the popu- 
lar little school girl who later became 
Mrs. Riddick. She was then Miss 
Grace Keith, in long braids and short 
dresses. She is now both charming 
and popular among “the Congression- 
al set” at the national capital. 

_Mr. Riddick attended college in Ap- 
pleton, Wis., and Albion, Mich., help- 
g himself by means of his printer’s 
ade. His trip from Menominee to 
\lbion was made in a most interesting 
and characteristic manner. Mr. Rid- 
lick has always been an outdoor man, 
fond of athletics, and his favorite toy 
is the bicycle. In the day of the old- 
ime, high wheel bicycle, Mr. Riddick, 
astride this hair-raising vehicle, set 
but on the 735-mile trip to college. On 
ais wheel or beside it, this undaunted 
‘ad covered the whole distance in sev- 
en days, having many thrilling ex- 
yeriences on the way. ‘These he re- 
QXorted to his Menominee friends in a 
‘etter published in The Herald of Sep- 
‘ember 30, 1891. This trip, with its 
00d roads, bad roads, hills, sand, dan- 
ers, heat, exhaustion, discourage- 
nent, indomitable pushing ahead, and, 
ithal, joy of the journey and sure ar- 
ival are symbolical of his career. 
Among his youthful triumphs wag 
winning of a football game be- 
ween Albion College and Ann Arbor 
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Cloverland Farmer Boy Is a 


Power 1n Congress 
By ROGER M. ANDREWS 


University, in which the score was 10 
to 4, due, his companions said, to a 
play made by Carl Riddick. 


At the age of 21, Mr. Riddick mar- 
ried Grace Keith. He then accepted 
the position of night foreman of the 
Madison (Wisconsin) Democrat. Edi- 
tor O. D. Brandenburg still smiles 
over his hustle and tells that, before 
he left, he had sold a bicycle to every 
man in the office. 


While yet very young, he bought 
The Journal in White Pigeon (Michi- 
gan) and later The Republican in 
Winamac (Indiana). In Winamac, Mr. 
Riddick built a modern office building 
for his newspaper and a _ beautiful 
home for his family. He put so much 
typical vim into his editorials that he 
soon changed Pulaski County, Indi- 
ana, from a rock-ribbed Democratic 
stronghold into a Republican baili- 
wick. 


It was then that Political Fate 
marked him for—her own. She of- 
fered him the post-office, which he re- 
fused, since his chief desire was to en- 
joy his newspaper and his family life. 
Without his knowledge he was unani- 
mously chosen secretary of the Indi- 
ana State Republican Committee. Dur- 
ing the next four years he was much 
in the public eye, An Indianapolis re- 
porter sized him up at this time as, 
“pleasing and very youthful looking, 
of medium height, athletic, and of gen- 
ial straight-forward eyes.” This, plus 
a little avoirdupois and a few gray 
hairs, is still Carl Riddick. 


After serving the state committee 
with distinguished success, he was of- 
fered a responsible appointive posi- 
tion by President Taft, but had no de- 
sire other than to return to his home 
and his business. Later, editorial 
brethren urged him to run for the of- 
fice of secretary of state, but it made 
no temptation. He was next urged to 
run for Congress from his district in 
Indiana, but, wishing to get clear out 
of politics, he hid on a ranch thirty 
miles from Lewistown, Montana. 


For two years Mr. Riddick and fam- 
ily enjoyed—really enjoyed—all the 
thrills, hardships, sacrifices, and stren- 
uous work of pioneers. At this time 
Fergus County (Montana) suffered 
from great tax injustices. In an early 
day, speculators had bought up most 
of the best land. This they held un- 
developed until all the poorer land 
about it had been so improved that it 
could be sold at a 300 or 400 per cent 
profit. These absent landlords paid 
almost no taxes, while the small farm- 
ers on poorer lands bore the burden 
of taxation. At a meeting held to dis- 
cuss this problem, Mr. Riddick was 
asked for his views. He noted that 
the tax assessor had much discretion 
in making the assessments and pro- 
posed that a farmer-ranchman be 
made assessor. His Political Fate, 
who had followed him from Indiana, 
pointed her finger at him, insisting, 
“Thou art the man!” 

Again, against his will, Mr. Riddick 
assumed office. For four years he 
championed the cause of the small 
land owners, but with such fairness to 
all that he found himself a man of 
much reputation and popularity. The 
state adopted his plan of taxation af- 
ter the first year. 


Refusing to run for a third term as 
assessor, his friends and neighbors in- 
sisted that he represent them in Con- 
gress. This he has done for the past 
two years. The Second Congressional 
District in Montana is made up of the 
twenty-seven counties in the east part 
of the state and is the largest Con- 
gressional district in the United 
States. 

In Washington Mr. Riddick has not 
forgotten whom he represents, but is 
one of the few real farmers in Con- 
gress and never loses an opportunity 
to work for rural interests. 
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JOHN’S RETURN 


OHN was an energetic farmer boy. He didn’t 
wait to be drafted. He went when his country 
declared war. He was a big, green, raw-boned 


fellow, but he knew his duty. 


Mary kissed him when he went away and then 
she cried, as sweethearts will. 


John went “over there.’ It wasn’t long be- 
fore his ‘‘buddies” learned that the ‘country jay” 
was a real man. - Four times he was decorated for 
bravery under fire, and when he came home he 
wore the uniform of a captain. This time Mary 
wept tears of joy. 


John went back on father’s farm. It was all 
right for a week or two, but then he missed the 
activities he had known in army life. The change 
was so sudden that he couldn’t quite get used to it. 


One night he bade Mary, Father and Mother 
farewell. He took his grip and went to the city. 
He found a job and began earning $10 per day. 
The money came easily, but John saved a bit even 
though it did cost a lot to live. 


When the industrial break came three months 
ago and John’s employers closed their factory, 
John—like many others—was out of a job. He 
had a savings account so he was able to go with- 
out pay while he hunted for more work. 


And then came the big idea: 


a LL COLBACK ST Omlok: COUNTRY, EBLIY, 
160 ACRES OF CUT-OVER LAND, PUT SOME 
STOCK ON IT, CLEAR IT UP, START A FARM 
OF MY OWN, BUILD A HOUSE AND BARN 
AND TAKE MARY TO OUR HOME,” 


John grabbed his grip, bought his ticket, rushed 
to Mary’s home and ‘“‘popped the question’ before 
Mary got over her surprise at seeing him back in 
the country. 


John hunted up his land, paid for part of it, 
gave a mortgage for the rest on easy payments 
and went to work. He spent his time swinging an 
axe and watching a little live stock thrive on the 
abundant grass which grows on his rich soil. Every 
night he called on Mary for a chat and—but, why 
tell lovers’ secrets? 


Pretty soon they’ll get married, move into the 
house on John’s new farm, pay for the place on 
what the farm produces, raise a family and live 
happily ‘“‘ever after.” 


Thousands of John’s fellow workmen will stick 
to the city, spend their savings waiting for times 
to get better. They'll get new jobs, save some 
money, and then it'll all happen over again. 
They'll get nowhere, while John will gradually de- 
velop a beautiful farm home. 


WHY DON’T THEY ALL DO WHAT JOHN 
HAS DONE? 


There’s_ room for thousands of ‘‘out-of-a-job”’ 
city folks who have saved a bit of cash right in 
Menominee County alone. Write 


Gie 


Chamber of Commerce 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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of whom you have often heard. By reputation you 
feel you know them. Such perhaps has been 
your feeling toward the Union Trust Company which 
has been so long known in Michigan business circles. 


It is our wish now to introduce ourselves to you 
directly—to make the acquaintance of you who dwell 
in Cloverland—to be, perhaps, of service to you. 


There are several reasons why the Union Trust 
Company can serve you well. It is the oldest trust 
company in Detroit; it knows thoroughly the laws of 
Michigan which govern the distribution and manage- 
sey of property; it has had the years of experience 

yhich bring good judgment. 


In the weeks to come we shall tell you more of 
ourselves and of. our interest in Cloverland. — Prob- 
ably you will want our literature on Wills, Living 
Trusts and Life Insurance Trusts. It is yours for the 
asking. 


Clnion Crust Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ATTLE and Sheep Men lo- 

cating in this vicinity will find 
us both able and willing to assist 
them. 


salon STE. MARIE. MICH. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Travelers’ Checks 


Foreign Exchange 
Safe Deposit Boxes 
Bond and Trust Department 


Total Resources, December 31st, 1919 . .. . . Over $20,000,000.00 


Slate Quarries at Arvon Offer 
Fine Opportunity 


By ROGER M. ANDREWS 


UST as long as the fortunate few 

shall continue to reap the har- 

vest from the wild, almost fa- 

natic gambling instinct of the 
human race—that seemingly uncon- 
trollable desire to speculate—just that 
long will the proven “sure thing” fail 
to attract. And, while hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens an- 
nually lend an eager ear to the roseate 
tale of the ‘“‘wild-cat” promoter, oppor- 
tunities as substantial and glowing as 
the Creator could possibly have made 
them stand idle, and—yes—begging for 
a chance to prove up. 


It is doubtless the Yankee craving 
for the novel and spectacular which 
has resulted in the misuse, or non-use 
of much of the vast natural resource 
for which the United States of Amer- 
ica is known and recognized the world 
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the constantly increasing cost of con 
struction materials, there lies em 
bedded in the surface of Baraga Coun 
ty, Northern Michigan, what has gen 
erally been acknowledged among geole 
gists as one of the finest and larges 
deposits of commercial slate in the en 
tire country. There have been at 
tempts to market the product—and th 
crumbling shacks, rusted machiner} 
and water-filled pits, at Arvon, thi 
site of the old slate quarry, is the al 
most sickening evidence of the failur 
on the part of the original opera 
to make it a go. 


A visit to the Bhandoned village d 
Arvon, Northern Michigan, 


than with a feeling of resentment 0} 
denouncement toward those whose lack 
of proper managerial ability resulte¢ 


One of the Finest Deposits of Commercial Slate in the Entire Country 


over. So intense is the desire of the 
masses for something new, something 
different, that the slower yet more se- 
cure method of attaining success and 
independence is a matter of after- 
thought entirely. 

And so it is that, with the country’s 
economic situation frantically calling 
for greater utilization of the nation’s 
vast natural resource in soils, miner- 
als, waterways and timber, money goes 
on, circulating from one fly-by-night 
scheme to another, each promising 
wealth and opulence. 

There are any number of striking 
evidence of this fact throughout the 
country. We see it on all hands— 
abandoned mines, mills and factories 
—left to rot and decay because the 
first turn of the wheel failed to net the 
expected fortune. 

And it is a safe assumption that 80 
per cent or more of these idle proper- 
ties represent the lack of proper man- 
agement—and that alone. 

So, with contractors and builders 
wildly casting about for a way out of 


Capital Plus Management Can Make This Plant a Winner 


in the failure of operations there 
years ago. Scenically, it is an un 
usually attractive spot. 


Hewed from the great forest of hard; 
wood timber which abounds through. 
out that region, and approached by a 
winding trail, hemmed in on both 
sides by tall hemlocks, Arvon is pie: 
turesque in the extreme. There are, or 
were, fourteen dwelling houses, and a 
two-story hotel which is said to have 
cost a bit over $10,000 to build, 
Erected about fifty years ago, the hotel 
is still in an excellent state of preser: 
tation, with its Arvon slate roof in. 
tact, but the dwelling houses are in an 
advanced stage of decay. A caretaker, 
who is mayor, village council, fire de- 
partment and police, is the only resi- 
dent of Arvon, 

Slate was first discovered in Baraga 
County in 1872, and the Huron Bay 
Slate and Iron Company was organized 
in the fall of that year. Work was 
begun, and a tramway erected to com 
Bay, where a dock was later con- 


from asphalt shingle manufacturers, I 
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— Recent investigation of the slate pos- 
| sibilities at Arvon have been made by 
_ the state geological and biological sur- 
_ vey, and in a recent statement, R. A. 
' Smith, director of the survey, declares: 
“In answer to numerous inquiries 
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- ment—and both slate and warehouses 
ere in excellent condition. Another 
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tructed to accommodate boats of four- 
een-foot draft, 

The lack of experience and disrup- 
tion within the management itself re- 
‘sulted in the abandonment of the work 
in 1877, after having operated during 
that period at a constant loss. Pre- 
vious to the year 1878, 5,100 squares 
of roofing had been shipped, a square, 
in this sense, being 100 square feet. 
During the year 1878 1,535 squares 
were sent out. 


In 1874 another slate company, the 
Clinton Slate & Iron Company, took 
erp the work near that vicinity, and 
in four years shipped out a total of 
3,084 squares of roofing slate. This 
company, likewise, failed and thei 
operations were taken over by tha 
_ Michigan Slate Company, in 1881. The 
officers were James Turner, W. K., 
‘ Prudden, S. F. Seager and §, L. Smith, 
of Lansing. With a capital of $500,000 
the new company began operations— 
and the abandoned village of Arvon is 


_ the result of their seven years of work 


in that vicinity. During that period 


' 48,000 squares of roofing, valued at 
$188,550, or $3.93 per 100 square feet,~ 
' were shipped. 


. That the deposit possesses a high 
commercial value fs attested by a re- 
port of Michigan’s mineral resources, 
issued several years ago by the state 
geological and biological departments, 
which says: “The roofing slate which 
was sent out from the quarries at Ar- 
yon is of an agreeable black color and 
of uniform quality. The grain is fine, 
silky, homogeneous and combines dur- 
ability with smoothness, bearing fav- 
orable comparison with the product 
from the east. Cleavage or splitting 
planes of the slate dip very uniformly 
to the south, but the bedding plane is 
in broad anticlinal and _  synclinal 
waves which trend east and west, with 


a consequent dip to the south or north, 


as the case may be.” 


A, P. Swineford, commissioner of 
mineral statistics during the period 
when Arvon quarries were in opera- 
‘tion, declared: ‘The time is near at 
_ hand when the slate interest of Baraga 
County will come to the front and take 
rank as one of the most important of 
our Michigan industries. Indeed all 
that is now needed to make it a per- 


-manently profitable industry is the em- 


ployment of the capital, backed by in- 
‘telligent management, necessary to its 
4 thorough development.” 


have always suggested the use of the 
black slates at Arvon for making a 
rich, dark shingle, for I believe that 


' such a shingle would be salable.” -- ., 
e “The operators evidently did not un- 


derstand the geology of the slate de- 
posits and inferred that the cleavage 
_planes were bedding planes. As a con- 


sequence their quarries were planned 
_ wrong and the results of their opera- 
_ tions now form a serious obstacle to 


the ,economical opening of the quar- 
ries. Personally, I would like to see 
a combination of good business men 
and a practical slate operator try out 


_ the commercial possibilities of these 
slates.” 
4 A new company, taking hold at Ar- 


von today, would be greeted with a 
distinct advantage as a starter. They 


_ would find that, while preparations for 
re-opening were in progress, consid- 
erable shipping could be done from 
_ the) three or four supstantially-built 
and slate-filled warehouses now stand- 


ing on the property. A vast amount 


of roofing slate, neatly cut and piled, 
_ had been stored in the warehouses at 


the time of the property’s abandon- 


shack contains hundreds of sample 


¢ 


- drill cores, taken from the pits which 


have been worked. There is a possi- 
bility that if these samples could be 
identified with the sections from which 
they were obtained, much of the ex- 
pense and labor attendent upon new 
experimental and survey work could 
be avoided, 

At any rate, the slate quarries at 
Arvon are idle—and have been idle 
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Dooce BROTHERS 
BUSINESS CAR 


During the war the shell-torn roads of 
France advertised to the world for all 
time the wonderful strength and powers of 
resistance in Dodge Brothers construction. 


The Business Car embodies this same 
splendid sturdiness and ability tostand up 
under continued hard use, on and about 
the farm, and to and from town. 


It has a universal good name for infre- 
quency of repair and unusually low cost 
of operation. 


Every inquiry you make will convince 
you that it is ideal for farm use in point 
of size, weight, capacity, low cost of haul- 


age and long life. 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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for the past forty years or more, 
Great, gaping shelves of fine, black 
slate remain to tell the visitor the sad 
story of poor management. The pio- 
neering—namely, the location of the 
deposit, the opening of the quarries 
and the cutting of roads and laying of 
rail beds, has been accomplished, It 
now remains for some really wise and 
level-headed business man, or group of 
men, to step in, with practical opera- 
tors to conduct the work. 


It is an established fact that there 
is almost an indefinite supply of the 
finest grade of slate at Arvon. And, in 
the meantime, the village of Arvon 
awaits patiently the day of its recla- 
mation, the caretaker is tiring of his 
one-man job, and, once more, oppor- 
tunity knocks in vain. 


Effects of Land Clearing 


The effect that the 18,000 acres of 
land cleared this year in Marinette 
county will have on the community 
and the country, is told in the follow- 
ing figures: 

Would feed 6,000 more cows, main- 
tain 300 more cneese factories. 

Would produce 2,700,000 bushels of 
potatoes, 36,000 bushels of clover 
seed, 27,000 tons of clover hay, and 
180,0:0 bushels of soy beans. 

Would furnish potatoes forall Wis- 
consin for three months. 

Would feed cities of Milwaukee, 
Madison, Racine and Superior for one 
year. 

Would pay the expenses of the 
United States Weather Bureau for 


1919, with over one-half million dol- 
lars left. 

18,000 acres is equal to 70 per cent 
of the increase for 10 years, 1909-1919, 
or equal to the increase the past 7 
years, or 520 per cent increase over 
1919. 

18,000 acres is almost sufficient area 
to permit doubling Marinette County 
1919 crop of potatoes, corn and wheat 
which were valued at $1,812,896. 

18,000 acres increases the percent- 
age in crops in the county from 8.3 
per cent to 10.3 per cent with only four 
other northern counties having larger 
cleared area. 

At average price and with average 
Marinette County production, this 
acreage would support 300-ten-cow 
herds, 
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Sanitary Board of the State De- 


HE fall meeting in Madison, 
Wisconsin, of the Live Stock 
partment of Agriculture, brought 


piers . out some facts of supreme interest not 
HEN it is inconvenient for you to only to stock breeders and farmers 
come to town you need not worry generally, but to every citizen, old or 

- = ; - young, interested in public health. 
about transacting your banking business. The (mestinemmutdamales: . that Mee 
rhe First National Bank is as near your great has become the interest of herd 
= owners to eradicate tuberculosis from 
door as the telephone or mail box. A their herds, that the demand upon the 
telephone call or a letter to this bank State Department .of Agriculture for 
will receive prompt and careful attention. testing far exceeded the facilities and 
: ‘ i P means of the department, and the next 
You will find it helpful at all times to legislature will be called upon to large- 
make use of this service. ly increase the facilities to enable the 

work to go on, 
Saving adds 100% to the satisfaction of Wisconsilt, ugmescene, all states gat 
: . 3 the Union in its work of stamping out 
spending. The saver is a wise spender— bovine tuberculosis. 

gets his money’s worth. The Live Stock Sanitary Board of the 
S y State Department of Agriculture con- 
Special attention given and facilities of- sists of the following members: Com. 
ah § d fa ° missioner C, P. Norgord, State Veteri- 
fered to out-of-town patrons. narian; Dr. O, H. Eliason, Prof. B. G. 


Hastings, bacteriologist, College of Ag- 
riculture; Dr. L. H. Wright, of Colum- 

puss and George McKerrow, of ‘Pewau- 
ee, 

The board listened to reports on im- 
portant live stock disease eradication 
work, such as area test and accredited 
herd work on tuberculosis, hog cholera 


First National Bank || BS #5 eames «0 


test work for tuberculosis, reported 
that the 68,000 head of cattle in Bar- 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN ron County will all be tuberculin 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY euea 7 ae RP ands orci 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits In Excess of $300,000 situation is found in this northern re- 

gion in that less than one per cent of 
the cattle have tuberculosis, and when 
these are removed throughout North 
ern Wisconsin, this region will be one 
of the most free and safest dairy re- 


We Want Settlers in Gogebic Co., Mich. 


This county is making settlement of the land a part of its official busi- 
ness, and all settlers are directed to the County Agricultural Agent, whose 
expert services are to be hand free of charge in approving land selections, 
advice as to clearing, crops, cultivation, live stock growing and dairying. 

The big iron mining district of Ironwood affords immediate market for 
all farm products at profitable prices. A mining community is a consuming 
community and is always willing to pay good prices for good farm produce. 

There is no better opportunity anywhere in the country today to enjoy 
quick and satisfactory returns from the farm, especially if‘you have a few 
dairy cows and chickens. 

There are thousands of acres of good farming land in Gogebic County 
that may be purchased at very low prices and on easy payments. There are 
good roads and intersecting roads which afford easy access to market, and 
splendid railroad facilities for shipping. There are good schools throughout 
the county, and churches that supply a social need not always available in 
more sparsely settled regions. 

There are large tracts of standing timber adjacent to the cut-over land 
which may be purchased. 

Gogebic County has all the natural resources—mining, timber, agri- 
cultural land. Could you ask for a better combination in seeking a profit- 
able farm home? 


FOR DETAIL INFORMATION WRITE TO 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural Agent, 
IRONWOOD MICHIGAN 


Winning Fight on Bovine 
Bank by Mail Tuberculosis 


December, 1920 


gions so far as tuberculosis free cattle 
are concerned. 


‘Work is well under way in Lincoln 
County, which county will also be com- 
pleted by early spring. All of Wauke- 
sha County, except two townships, 
were completed early last spring. With 
the completion of Barron County, this 
county will be the first county in the 
United States, outside of the District 
of Columbia, in which every bovine 
animal has been tuberculin tested. 


The sentiment in favor of this 
method of eradication is so strong and 
the requests have come in from so 
many counties that the funds available 
for the work cannot begin to cover the 
demands upon it. Petitions represent- 
ing more than the majority of the cat- 
tle owners of a county have already 
reached the office of the Department of 
Agriculture or are in process of circu- 
lation in fourteen counties of the state. 
So many requests are coming in that 
the board cannot make any further 
promises, and those who wish this type 
of work done must appeal direct to the 
Legislature. 


Dr. J. S. Healy, in charge of the- 
state ‘and federal accredited herd work, 
reported that on Oct. 1, 1920, the state 
had 361 fully accredited; 971 had 
passed one negative test, and 1,611 
herds were under supervision, The 
growth of this work may be measured 
by the fact, that in July, 1919, there 
were but 17 fully accredited herds in 
the state, while one year later there 
were 302, 816 having passed one nega- 
tive test. In this project also the de- 
mand is far beyond what can be met 
with present funds, both state and fed- 
eral. In fact, it has been necessary to 
curtail to a great extent the activities 
of agencies connected with the live 
stock industry in promoting the ac © 
credited herd project, as the depart- 
ment felt that it would be unable to — 
extend the service to new applicants 
with the appropriation at hand. There | 
are at present on file 317 applications 
signed by Wisconsin breeders for 
whom the department has been unable 
to test. The state and federal accred- 
ited herd work is a joint project sup-— 
ported one-half by state and one-hal 
by federal funds. 


Dr. J. T..Purcell, in charge of hog — 
cholera eradication, reported excellent 
work in the control and eradication of 
hog cholera and thus preventing the 
great losses to the industry which so 
frequently have followed extensive out- 
breaks. This work consists in visiting — 
infected areas, calling the attention of 
farmers therein to practical, preventa- — 
tive measures at a time when they ap- © 
preciate the importance of learning and — 
using them. The inspectors also are 
clothed with authority to enforce the 
observance of preventative measures 
upon those who are careless and in- 
clined to jeopardize the whole com- 
munity by their negligence. 

The inspector also works with the 
farmers and veterinarians as an ex- — 
pert on hog cholera and other dis- — 
eases frequently complicated with it 
and in the vaccination of hogs. 


A report by Dr. Eliason indicated 
that the funds available for paying in- 
demnities to the farmers for con- 
demned animals for the year ending ~ 
July 30, 1920, were depleted in April, 
1920. Warnings were at that time sent — 
out to all veterinarians and farmers by 
letter and newspapers, that no further © 
payment could be made until July 1, © 
1920, the beginning of the new fiscal © 
year. In spite of this, considerable — 
testing was carried on locally and 
many reactors appeared, the indemni- — 
ties on which cannot be paid unless : 
the coming Legislature should make 
special appropriation. s 

The pressure of demand for protec- 
tion of live stock from contagious dis- 
eases of all kinds has been so great 
throughout the year that the facilities | 
of the Live Stock Sanitary Division 
have been entirely swamped, and it 
has grown exceedingly difficult to sat- 
isfy the public as a consequence. 
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DITOR, Cloverland Magazine: I 
have just returned from Colo- 
rado, my old stamping ground. 
5 I used to punch cows down 
there when it was a cow country, or 
rather, a range cow country. I met 
several of the old-timers, but many 
“more of the new-comers to the region,,. 
The country is all fenced up now, in 
farms ranging from 640 acres up, and 
they are growing a good deal of grain 
and forage, that is to say, when a 
drought or a hail storm doesn’t de- 
scend upon them. Most of them are 
milking a string of cows, too. When 
they told me that nearly all of the 
farmers down there were now running 
a small herd of cattle and milking part 
of them, the first thing I thought of 
was Michigan. One hundred and sixty 
acres in Michigan will pasture more 
cattle than 640 acres in eastern Colo- 
rado, to say nothing of Michigan’s 
longer growing season, better climate, 
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‘Ask the Man Who Owns One 


Say, what would the women and 
children say if they could see hundreds 
and even thousands of acres of berries 
growing wild, and clear streams with 
speckled trout and no alkali water, and 
grass and shade, and deer jumping 
into the-brush! They would feel just 
as my wife did. She didn’t want to go 
back home. 


A good many of these people figure 
on cashing in their property. They 
are back from the railroad, and have 
no good auto roads. Their children 
are not able to take up any more land 
because it is all taken, and some of 
them haven’t enough land. It is a 
hard life for the women and children. 
The weather is extremely hot in sum- 
mer as well as being dusty and windy, 
and extremely cold in winter, with 
blizzards, and electrical storms that 
kill a good many people, cattle and 
horses every year. You have to go to 


While the West is Dry, Here is a Ditch Dug in One Blast on Cut-over Land 


and her abundance of fruit, fish and 
jgame that are to be had just for the 
reaching out and taking. 

You have no idea what those people 
‘down there have gone through. Pio- 
neering on the plains is some he-man’s 
job. I have seen blizzards there in 
\April that wiped out the biggest part 
of a herd in twenty-four hours, and 
even nowadays when they have a crop 
about grown a hail-storm will come 
along and in a few minutes beat every 
vestige of the crop into the ground. 
In fact, that very thing happened while 
I was down there this time, and the 
hail generally hits some part of the 
country every year. 

If those people could see the clover 
and timothy and blue grass that grows 
all over Cloverland, I venture to say 
there would be something doing in 
the land business, for they can get 
from twenty-five to fifty dollars per 
acre for their land down there, and I 
was offered better land in Michigan on 
4 rock road and a railroad for ten dol- 
lars an acre. 
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Inc. 


we quote. 


PRICES 


SO 
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i: @® YOU are naturally anxious to get the full market value 
for your Raw Furs, so ship them to Joseph Ullmann, 8 
During our sixty-six years of progress through @ 
fair dealing, we have always quoted prices according @ 
to the actual value, and have always paid the prices r 


We are always in the market for Raw Furs whether 
prices are high or low, or the demand is good or poor. 


QUICK CASH PAYMENTS 


There is no delay in getting your money when you ship 8 
tous. We charge no commission, pay all express § 
charges and refund postage on mail shipments. 6 
Rererences: Any bank in the United States. Branches rs 
in all the important fur markets. . 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST AND SHIPPING TAGS 


@ 
JOSEPH ULLMANN, Inc.8 
8 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
en SSS SVUSSSEV TEV PSsngva sows 


a great depth for water, and the water 
that you finally strike is not very 
good, 


The people who have a small bunch 
of cows and farm a little are tied right 
down, and don’t get out to see the 
country as the sheep and cow men 
who operate on a larger scale are able 
to do. 


They consequently can’t leave their 
farms long enough to see what other 
regions have to offer them. A friend 
of mine down there is in just such a 
situation. Moreover, his family has 
been ill, and he can get no help about 
the farm. Yet he could sell out for a 
hundred thousand dollars. Michigan 
would be a paradise to him and his 
family, as it would be to thousands in 
the same predicament, These pioneers 
would make Cloverland blossom, and 
they seem interested when the subject 
of the new north country is mentioned. 


Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) DEL PRATT. 


Moneta, Wyoming, October, 1920. 


Cor. 5th and Rosabel Sts., 


DEPT. 30 


300 years on American Farms 
REET eee ES 


peor ae, Take Your 
Pick— 


There are no “‘blanks’’ 
You'll draw a ‘“‘prize.’’ 


N Odoubtyouhaveknown 
that for over three cen- 
turies ‘‘Old Faithful’”’ 
HEMLOCK has been a 
favoritelumberwith farmers 

uy for buildings, large or 
small— houses, barns, outbuildings, cow sheds, hog and 
poultry houses, granaries, silos, etc.—all-purpose HEMLOCK. 


But did youknow about these well written, and very interesting 
FREE HEMLOCK BOOKS 


No. 6—Corncribs and Granaries 
News =Srecial Barns No. 7—Hog and Poultry Houses 
No. 4—Garages No. 8—Outbuildings 

No. 5—Ford Garages No. 9™Homemade Silos 


which contain pictures of the buildings and a coupon for FREE FULL- 
SIZE WORKING PLANS for building them? 


You know it now. 


Each book is chock-full of information about “Old Faithful’ HEMLOCK 
and gives the reason for its being such a popular favorite with farmers all 
these years. 


The plans have been worked out\by the best architects, on our special 
order, for real farm homes and other buildings, up-to-date, practical. 


Write us for the book you want. Mention the name of your dealer. Then 
take the coupon for the free plans that you’ll find in the book, to him. 


That’sallthereistoit. He will sell you the HEMLOCK when you are ready. 
Take your pick TODAY and drop usa line. A post card will do. 


THE HEMLOCK MANUFACTURERS 


(of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan) Offices 312 F. R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis, 


No. 1—Town Houses 
No, 2—Farm Houses 


We spread the good news about **Old Faithful’” HEMLOCK but 
we donotsell it. Get it from your LOCAL LUMBER DEALER. 


VON PLATEN-FOX LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


There is room for 100,- 


MORE FARMERS over tetmers on the 
(Pa $$ ___. cut-over lands tributary 
to the SOO LINE in Upper Michigan, Upper Wisconsin, and Northern 
Minnesota. 


Good lands which will fulfill any conditions imposed by the new 
farmer as to location, soil, climate, rainfall, water-supply, roads, schools, 
churches and neighbors. Lands which can be bought at a price that will 
fit the pocket of the poor man, as well as meet the requirements of the 
man of means. Write for information, 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner SOO Line Railway 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wisconsin Central Ry. Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


eee $a Te ees eee 
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These companies were the first to bring cattle to cut- 
over lands, and carry on profitable and successful 
grazing in Cloverland. 


TTT LLULLHLLLE 


WU 


Hunn 


V E offer the western 
grazers their choice 
of 75,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Cloverland; 
25,000 in Northern Mich- 
igan; 50,000 in Florence 
and Forest Counties, 
Wisconsin. | 


Several ranches were se- 
lected and taken over last 
year by well-known west- 
ern cattle and sheep men. 


UTTTTUHTTTTUTTT LTTE LULU 


Write us for particulars or 
come and see these lands 
for yourselves. 


J.W.WELLS LUMBER CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


GIRARD LUMBER CO. 


J. W. Wells, President 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


ui 


DUNBAR, WIS. 
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Why Choose Agriculture as a 
Worthwhile Career 


By NOBEL MARTIN, a Wisconsin University Boy 


problems of life in the country for 

those whose incomes permit them 

to follow any desire or notion that 
may possess them. The career to 
which I refer is not that of a specula- 
tor; nor of the miser, who would in- 
crease his landed possessions as he 
would his gold; nor of the promoter 
whose desire for the country is to lay 
it out in lots and sell it to his fellows; 
nor of the exploiter, who loves to pos- 
sess only that he may rob and degrade. 
From my point of view I would set 
forth for the average man of average 
means, who wishes to indulge in the 
natural desire for country life, the dan- 
ger and difficulties, as well as the ad- 
vantages of success, of making his 


T IS NOT my purpose to discuss 


-home on the farm. 


It is evident that those who live in 
the country must earn a living, but in 
doing this there is no need that all of 
the beauties of rural life should be 
sacrificed until it becomes a burden un- 
bearable. It is not difficult to under- 


We Are Beginning to Farm Scientifically 


stand how the youth brought up on a 
farm turns his longing eyes toward 
the town. The conditions of farm life, 
as a rule, are not such as to attract or 
to hold the farmer’s son or daughter. 


Life does not consist alone in watch: 


ing the beautiful sunrise, in strolling 
through a shady forest, or wandering 
by a running brook. To the farmer’s 
boy life means early rising, hard and 
continuous labor, plain and often poor- 
ly cooked food, hard beds, and an ab- 
sence of all the opportunities which 
the youth so strongly desires. It is 
just as natural for the farmer’s boy to 
look toward the town as it is for the 
town boy to look toward the country, 
but these conflicting desires arise from 
different sources. 

To the farmer’s boy the town ap- 
peals as a means of a career. The 
country appeals to the city boy as a 
place of rest and quiet enjoyment. 
When you turn your face toward the 
city you go to hard struggle, a hard 
environment, to a life surrounded by 
temptations. When you face the coun- 
try, on the contrary, you look to a life 
of repose, of quiet, not devoid of labor, 
but with greater certainty of success 
and less ignominy of failure. The one 
is an instinct to return to the natural 
life, the other is a desire to acquire 
the artificial life. Each of them is 
logical and each of these desires must 
be reckoned with from the standpoint 
of practical philosophy. 

Some of the strongest leaders of the 
day, in all the professions and urban 
calling of life, have come from the 
ranks of the plowboys. Many of the 
men who are doing the work of saving 
America for the noblest things, are 
men recruited from the hill towns of 


| 
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New England, or the prairies of the 
middle west. It is a splendid tribute 
to the farm homes of America that 
they have sent out such a multitude of 
magnificent leaders of men. At the 
hearthstone of ten thousand farm 
homes today, from Maine to Texas, 
from the broad fields of North Dakota 
to the Gulf of Mexico, sit the lads who 
are to become the orators, statesmea, 
preachers, judges and captains of in 
dustry of the next generation. 

We, of course, rejoice in this recoréli 
of the ‘American farm, but we cannot. 
avoid a feeling of regret that so many 
of the men who could have been lead- | 
ers on the farm have chosen their 
work elsewhere. For we might as well 
face the fact that there has been and 
perhaps is today, a lack of leaders on 
the farm. There are countless thou- 
sands of farmers who are intelligent 
and able, men of clean thought, men of 
deep convictions, yet how often even 
such men are unable to hold their own : 
with other men in conferences, de-. 


| 
bates, conventions.. I sometimes think 
that the business of farming itself, as} 
it has been conducted, does not develo | 
the power of leadership. It does de- 
velop strong, self-reliant, independent} 
individuals, but I am not sure that it, 
has tended to bring out the power that 
puts a man at the head of a company 
of his fellowmen. It might be nearer 
the truth to say that farming has de-, 
veloped a fair number of local com-| 
munity leaders, but not enough men to 
represent the industry in the greater 
councils of civilization. Then, too, 
there is the strange fact that often - 
times farmers will not trust their ie oO 
leaders, especially in politics. “| 
often they seem to prefer the ioadel 
ship of a lawyer or a business man to 
the leadership of one of their own 
mem*ers Is it a case of prophet with 
out honor in his own country, or is it 
jealousy? But the fact remains, that 
many young men are led by their con: 
ditions to seek their career elsewhere 
than on the farm. 

Before dwelling with any detail upon 
these new opportunities which lie at 
your feet, I want to direct your atten-| 
tion definitely and squarely to the su-| 
preme reason for the need of leader-! 
ship on the farm. We are apt to think! 
of the farm problems as a question of| 
raising more produce. The Secretary) 
of Agriculture is reported to have said) 
that in 1920 the production per acre 
will be twice as great as it was in 1910. 
Our “corn specials” and “potato spe 
cials” seek to preach the gospel of 
greater crops. Now all this is well.! 
You may have this foundation of farm 
ers success. But my plan is that 
your eagerness for more land, for 
greater crops, for prize-winning liv 
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k, you may lose sight of the real 
rm question. This real farm ques- 
on is not merely ‘one of bigger crops; 
is not merely one of better business 
oa it goes down far deeper than 
at. 

The farm question is the question 
that asks, ‘What about the people who 
farm?’ The man behind the plow— 
mot the plow, not the team, not the 
furrow, but the man—is the chief fac- 
‘tor. What sort of people are we to 
have upon our farms? What is to be 
their condition? Are they to be own- 
ers of the land they till or tenants on 
vast estates? Are they to be an intel- 
ligent, educated, independent peorie, 
or are they to become peasants—a caste 
of hard-working, honest, but dull and 
uncompromising men with the hoe? 
Are the American farmers to keep pace 
with the American civilization, with 
all that it implies of opportunity for 
social privilege, political incelligence, 
educational endeavors, moral stamina? 
Or are they to lag behiné until hope- 
lessly lost in the distance, with some 
future Goldsmith to bewail their de. 
cadence? 


I think of four wsys in which this 
leadership may shv»w itself, and the 
first is in “Good Farming.” There is 
no question but the fundamental need 
of American agriculture today is bet- 
ter farming. We have practiced alto- 
gether too much a mere skimming of 
the soil. We depend on native sgoil 
fertility bat nature is exhaustible. For 
the future we must rely on the brains 
of men to devise methods of presery- 
ling or restoring soil fertility. We are 
only beginning to learn to farm scien- 
tifially, and you young men who have 
hed the opportunities of the agricul- 
tural school have a chance for leader- 
ship in this campaign for better farm- 
ing. You have the opportunity to be- 
some the best farmer in your neigh- 
dorhood—not necessarily the wealth. 
fest, but the best. This is your first 
opportunity, this is your first chance 
for leadership. 

But I hope that you are thinking 
not merely of the present success that 
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an agricultural education is going to 
give you, but also of the opportunity 
it affords you to show the advantage of 
training, to demonstrate new methods, 
to be of assistance to your neighbor- 
hood in raising the quality of farming 
and increasing the success of your 
neighbors. You ought to be ambitious, 
therefore, not only to make your own 
farm the best farm in the neighbor- 
hood, but to make your neighborhood 
the best farming neighborhood in the 
state. If you do the first thing only, 
you will do well, but if you help ac- 
complish both results, you will be a 
true leader. 


The second opportunity for leader- 
ship to the young man on the farm 
comes in the line of education. One 
does not need to be an expert to un- 
derstand that the question of rural 
education is fundamental not only to 
better farming but to rural progress 
generally. Our whole American civili- 
zation rests on a basis of education. 
The school is the greatest glory of 
American life, consequently the de- 
velopment of the rural school with the 
education of the rural people looms up 
as a problem vital not only to the class 
of the farmers themselves, but also to 
our American life. The rural school 
must be as good a school as any other. 
The farm boy and girls must have as 
good opportunities as any other boys 
and girls have. 

Now this problem of rural schools is 
not for schoolmen only. It is not 
merely a question that concerns the 
teacher, the superintendent of schools, 
or the state superintendent, or the ag- 
ricultural college, but it concerns chief- 
ly the men and women who live upon 
the farm; it is a question that con- 
fronts every rural citizen. You may 
live in a community where possibly 
the school is inferior, you may have a 
school that has a poor equipment, that 
hires a poorly paid teacher, You may 
discover that many patrons of the 
school, perhaps men who have large 
families of children to be schooled, 
take more interest in training their 
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Work 


The facilities of business Milwaukee 
are available for all Cloverland. Mil- 


waukee serves as 


the gateway be- 


tween them and the outside mar- 
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kets which they 
serve. 


The farmers and 


shippers of Clov- 
erland will find 
their local bank- 
er ready to co-op- 
erate with them 
in serving home 
and outside mar- 
kets. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


250,000 Acres 


unimproved Cut-over Lands 


For Sale 


in Tracts to suit 
the purchasers. 


Located in four-. 
teen counties in 
Cloverland — the 
Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. 


Prices: 


$5 to $15 


per Acre 


Terms are reasonable 


Write me for definite quotations, maps, ete. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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The Keweenaw Land 
Association Ltd. 


— OFFERS — 


Cutover Lands 


in Chippewa, Dickinson, 
Iron, Gogebic, Ontonagon 
and Houghton Counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in tracts to suit 


Clay loam, sandy clay loam, sand loam and sand 
soils at $5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


Generally well watered. 


J.M. LONGYEAR, Agent, Marquette, Mich. 
D. S. DEAN, Zreas., 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


ECS 


Fifty Counties in Upper Michigan 
Have Millions of Acres of Idle Lands 


CLOVERLAND is now on the map as the greatest 
live stock and dairy district in the United States 
today— it is the last frontier of America. Are you 
going to grasp the opportunity now or wait until 
prices begin advancing and eventually become pro- 
hibitive for the homeseeker or careful investor? 


Inquire Now; 


Prices Are Low 


The Public Domain Commission of Michigan 


Witu1amM Ketry, Chairman, Member Board of Control, College of Mines; 
Junius HE. Brat, Board of Regents, University of Michigan; 
THomas HE. Jounson, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 

CoLEMAN C. VAUGHAN, Secretary of State; Onamet B. Fuuier, Auditor General; 
Wiit1aAmM H. Wattaceg, State Board of Agriculture; 
Grorce L. Lusk, Secretary Commission and Commissioner of Immigration 
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With Bridg es Burned 


By a8 BEACH 


COPYRIGHT 


SYNOPSIS: ‘ | 


Louis Mitchell was laid off with — 
other employes of Comer & Mathison, 
contractors, when the bottom 
dropped out of the steel business. 
The firm had no work, and rigid re- 
trenchment was the policy. The Re , 2 
blow fell heavily upon young Mit- air With necromantic cunning, an 


BY HARPER & BROS. 


drawer he produced a sliding- rule, 


made microscopic Spencerian 
2. in neat rows and columns. 
») to pluck his results from 


chell, recently married, wounding what \ 7? taken the young man at 


his pride more Aanaga questioning his 


ability as a salesm 


Mitchell had heard. ‘that a firm in to accomplish—what had put haggar 
London was advertising for bids to lines about his mouth and eyes—th 


build cyanide tanks in South Africa 


tou engineer aecomplished in a few hour 
dostioyed by the Boers ze — A by means of that sliding-rule. Mear 
j while, with ene weary effort of wil 
his visitor summoned his powers an 
Mitchell talked the matter over cross-examined him adroitly. Her 
was the very man to supply the on 
missing link in the perfect chain; bu 
Mr. Dell would no talk. He did no 
like Americans no! American meth 
ods, and he made his dislike appar 
tackled, and in a foreign country ent by sealing his Is. Mitchel 
played upon his vanity at first, onl! 


In the face of paiigitab reserve to find the man wholly lacking in Me | 


hauteur and prejudice against all ceit. Changing his method of atta 
things Yankee, Mitchell shouldered Mitchell built a fire under Mr, De 
his way into the regard of Peebleby, ill verything British, 

head of the South African concern, nae ais od exe a A ms, Fa pe 
and, with a distressing time limit ple, eir social custo bug 
hanging over him, set about to ness methods, even English enghee 


twice figure the blue- prints, pre- 
paratory to entering his bid for the 


construction of the tanks. 


Mitchell gained the friendship of worked doggedly on for a while, thi 
Peebleby’s staff, and during a din- he arose in defense of his country 
ans a set ty for them he gained in- 
valuable facts concerning the _ sit- } 
uation. Pitt, head draughtsman, un- his attack to English steel-mills. Th 
wittingly informed Mitchell that his other refuted his statements flatly 


first bid was far the lowest. Fear- 


ner. Mr. Dell began to perspire. — 


whereupon Mitchell artfully shif 


ful of a slip in his final calculations At length the engineer was goaded 


ue devoted his last spare sovereigns 


to engaging an engineer to cneck nant, loquacious. 
his figures. He had worn himself 


out, and was on the verge of col- 


lapse. 


When Louis Mitchell flung himsell 


into the dark body of his cab, 1 


——,— ae 


_ —————SSaaaeaeeeeee 


$400,000 Paid to Cloverland Farmers 
on Nov. 15 for Sugar Beets by 
Menominee River Sugar Company 


This immense amount was paid for beets 
shipped up to November 1st, and another 
pay day will be on December 15the for 
November shipments. 


Cloverland. It tells its own\story of the 
profit in raising sugar beets. 


The Menominee River Sugar Co. 


eee ae 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Yearling Rams and Lambs 
Yearling Ewes, Breeding Ewes 
of all ages. 


\ 


Write at once for prices 


HIGHLAND STOCK: FARM 
W. D. McGILL & SON, Props. 


Breeders Pure Holstein, Friesian 
Cattle-and Oxford Down Sheep. 


TEMPLETON WISCONSIN 


This is the largest single payroll ever 
made up by any beet sugar company in 
I S>== 


SS 


“Love & Sympathy” 


Truly Expressed by 
Flowers or Emblems 


from 


DULUTH FLORAL CO., 
Duluth, Minn. 


He unrolled the blue-prints, from 


elbow ‘a,s and nights of cruel effoi 


and he did it in a most annoying na 


anger, he became disputative, indig 


that evening, and gank his legs kne¢ 
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deep into those hateful blue-prints, he 
lessed that engineer, for Dell had 
old him all he wished to know, all 
he had tried so vainly to discover 
hrough other sources. The average 
verhead” in British mills was one 
ndred and thirty per cent, and Dell 
ew. 


The young man laughed hysterical- 
ly, triumphantly, but the sound was 
more like a tearful hiccough. Tomor- 
row at ten-thirty! lt was nearly over. 
He would be ready. As he lolled back 
‘inertly upon the cushions he mused 
‘dreamily that he had done well. In 
ess than two weeks, in a foreign 
country, and under strange conditions, 
without acquaintance or pull or help 
any sort, he had learned the names 
of his competitive firms, the dates of 
‘their bids, and the market prices rul- 
ing on every piece of steel in the 
‘Krugersdorpf job when those bids 
‘were figured. He had learned the 
tules governing English labor unions; 
‘he knew all about piece-work and 
time-work, fixed charges and’ shop 
costs, together with the ability of 
every plant figuring on the Robinson- 
‘Ray contract to turn out the work in 
‘the necessary time. All this, and 
‘more, he had learned legitimately and 
witheut cost to his commercial honor. 
‘Henceforth that South African con- 
‘tract depended merely upon his own 
‘ability to add, subtract, and multiply 
correctly. It was his just as surely 
‘as two and two make four—for gales- 
‘manship is an exact science. 


_ The girl would be very happy, he 
‘told himself. He was glad that she 
‘could never know the strain it had 
been. 

_ Again, through the slow, © silent 
hours of that Wednesday night, Mit- 
chell fought the fatigue of death, go- 
ing over his figures carefully. There 
/were no errors in them. 


tg Dawn was creeping in on him when 
+he added a clean thirty per cent prof- 
it for his firm, signed his bid, and pre- 
‘pared for bed. But he found that he 
‘could not leave the thing. After he 
had turned in he became assailed by 
‘sudden doubts and fears. What if he 
had made a mistake after all? What 
‘if some link in his chain were faulty? 
What if some other bidder had made 
@ mistake and underfigured? Such 
thoughts made him tremble. Now 
‘that it was all done, he feared that he 
had been overconfident, for could it 
Teally be possible that the greatest 
‘steel contract in years would come to 
him? He grew dizzy at the picture 
‘of what it meant to him and to the 
girl. 
_ He calmed himself finally and 
looked straight at the matter, sitting 
up in bed, his knees drawn up under 
his chin. While so engaged he caught 
Sight of his drawn face in the mirror 
Opposite and started when he realized 
how old and heavy with fatigue it 
5. He determined suddenly to 
Shave that profit to twenty-nine per 
cent and make assurance doubly sure, 
but managed to conquer his momen- 
ary panic. Cold reasoning told him 
hat his figures were safe. 
Louis Mitchell was the only sales- 
nan in Mr. Peebleby’s office that 
Morning who did not wear a silk hat, 
earl gloves, and spats. In conse- 
quence the others ignored him for a 
dme—but only for a time. Once the 
proposals had been read, an air of 
impenetrable gloom spread over the 
Boni “The seven Scotch, English and 
Belgian mourners stared cheerlessly 
at one another and then with growing 
turiosity at the young man from over: 


hem by six thousand pounds sterling, 
ess than one per cent. After a while 
hey bowed among themselves, mum- 
oled something to Mr. Peebleby, and 
went softly out in their high hats, 
eir pearl gloves, and thoir spats— 
Nore like pall-bearers now than ever. 
“Six hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
nd five hundred pounds sterling!” 
d the Director General. “By Jove, 
I'm glad!” They shook 
“T’m really glad.” 
“That’s over three million dollars 
nN real money,” said the youth. “It’s 
luite a tidy little job.” 


Peebleby laughed. “You’ve been 
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Pe COLLY, part of the meat you buy is 
water, and when the meat is cooked 
much of the water in it—for which you have 


EAT 


Better Meats That Cost Less 

No Waste -No Ice Needed 
Always Tender 

Ready-Cooked ToPerfection 


iCIL 


Stop Buying Water- 
at the price of meat 


Six Economical Meat Meals 


ROAST BEEF 
For 5—70c 


paid—goes off in steam. The water is just 


so much more waste for which yon pay, just 
like the uneatable trimmings. 


SLICED DRIED BEEF 
For 4—30c 


Council Meats in cans are ready-cooked — 
the water isn’t counted in the weight for 


which you pay. Neither is there any waste, 
for every bit of a can of Counci] Meats is 


good nutritious food. 


And it is so easy to prepare Council Meats! 


Take Veal Loaf for instance. 
yourself at home means a good bit of work 
But when you buy 
Council Veal Loaf it is all ready-cooked and 
it only has to be warmed in the can—opened 
—sliced—served. All the other Council Meats 


and trouble and time. 


are just as easily served. 


INDIAN PACKING CORPORATION 


Consumers’ Building, Chicago, Il. 


I hope to 
see something of you in the future. 
What?” 


very decent about it, too. 


“Yow’ll see my smoke, that’s all.” 

“You're not going back right away?” 

“Tomorrow; I’ve booked my pas- 
sage and cabled the girl to meet me 
in New York.” 

“My word!_ <A girl! She'll be glad 
to hear of your success.” 

“Oh, I’ve told her already. 
see, I knew I’d won.” 

The Director General of the Robin- 
son-Ray Syndicate stared in open 
amazement, but Mitchell hitched his 
chair closer, saying: 

“Now let’s get at those signatures. 
I’ve got to pack.” 

That night Louis Mitchell slept with 
fifteen separate contracts under his 
pillow. He double-locked the door, 
pulled the dresser in front of it, and 
left the light burning. At times he 
awoke with a start and felt for the 
documents. Toward morning he was 
seized with a sudden fright, so he got 
up and read them all over for fear 
somebody had tampered with them. 
They were correct, however, where- 
upon he read them a second time just 
for pleasure. They were strangely in- 
teresting. 


On the Deutschland he slept much 


You 


To prepare it 


CORNED BEEF HASH 


19 


Made in 
Cloverland 
in our 
$2,000,000 
Packing Plant 
at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 


Every Council Brand 
Label 
Advertises Cloverland 


Ours is the largest 
producing industry in 
Cloverland today. 

Make it yours, too. 


VIENNA STYLE 


SAUSAGE 
For 5—70c For 5—60c 
POTTED HAM OVEN BAKED BEANS 
For 5—80c For 4—25c , 


ORE EN Day. wisconsiy 


of the way across, and by the time 
Liberty Statue loomed up he could 
dream of other things than blue-prints 
—of the girl, for instance. 


She had enough left from the eighty 
dollars to bring her to New York and 
to pay for a week’s lodging in West 
Thirty-fourth Street, though how she 
managed it Mitchell never knew. She 
was at the dock, of course. He knew 
she would be. He expected to see her 
with her arms outstretched and with 
the old joyous smile upon her dim- 
pled face, and, therefore, he was sore- 
ly disappointed when he came down 
the gang-plank and she did not appear. 
He searched high and low until final- 
ly he discovered her seated over by 
the letter ‘“M,” where his trunk was 
waiting inspection. There she was, 
huddled up on a coil of rope, crying 
as if her heart would break; her 
nerve was gone, along with the four 
twenty-dollar bills; she was afraid to 
face him, afraid there had been an 
error in his cablegram. 


Not until she lay in his arms at 
last, sobbing and laughing, her slender 
body all aquiver, did she believe. 
Then he allowed her to feel the fif- 
teen contracts inside his coat. Later 
when they were in a cab bound for 
her smelly little boarding-house, he 
showed them to her. In return she 


gave him a telegram from his firm— 
a telegram addressed as follows: 
Mr. Louis Mitchell, 

General Sales Manager, 

Comer & Mathison, 
New York City. 

The message read: 
That goes. COMER. 

Mitchell opened the trap above his 
head and called up to the driver: 


“Hey, Cabbie! We've changed our 
minds. Drive us to the Waldorf—at 
a gallop.” 


[The Hnd] 


Carry vour convictions as to the 
value of blooded cattle into your poul- 
try yard. A season of culling and the 
importation of a pedigreed cockerel 
will give you further convictions. 


Willow Row Hampshires 


Our flock is one of the oldest and 
largest of this popular breed in 
Illinois. Only the very best im- 
ported and home-bred rams in 
service. Write for prices on what 
you want. 


R. J. McCKEIGHAN & SON 
Yates City, Illinois 


Dr enn ONT REISS ETON BG PRE 1 EVAN 
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WE HEE 
YOu! 


All we ask of any experienced stock- 
man or farmer is a clean record, pos- 
sessing ambition and the energy to go 
forward. If you have these requisites 
write to us and we will give you a 
choice location on some of our best 
cut-over land on terms and condi- 
tions that will enable you to make a 
success if you have the right kind of 


stuff in you. 


Write to Us 


Tell us about the size acreage you 
want, what you want to do with it, 
whether you now possess any stock— 
beef cattle}: dairy: cows; ‘sheep or 
Swine, and horses—whether you have 
any farm implements and tools, and 


give uS one or two references. 


We Will Do the Rest 


We have thousands of acres.of good, 
hardwood cut-over land, watered 
with clear streams and lakes, with 
an abundance of grass and clover 
going to waste each year. 
no commissions to pay. We own the 


There are 


land and make terms and arrange- 
ments with each purchaser to suit his 
needs, and give aid in establishing 
credit and banking connections. 
Tell us frankly what you want. All 
correspondence confidential. 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
Or 
GEORGE H.HEDQUIST, Supt., 


GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 


GOODMAN, WISCONSIN 
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Why Choose Agriculture as a Career 


(Continued from page 17) 


colts than they do in the education of 
their children, who are more ready 
to pay goodly wages to the foreman 
who can develop a prime steer than 
they are to the teacher who, for eight 
or ten years, is the leader, trainer and 
developer of the mind and soul of their 
boys and girls. You will find men 
who are willing to build a beautiful 
farm, willing, also to send their chil- 
dren to a school house that is merely 
a square box. Here is your chance. 
Study the school quqestion. Make sure 
of your grounds. But stand like a rock 
against economy that is parsimony, 
preach the need of the best school. 
Do not expect results at once. Work 
with your teacher and county commis- 
sioner of schools. Do not take up with 
all their fads, but join with them in 
every progressive step. Lead the com- 
munity, do not drive it. Persuade the 
taxpayers of the practicability of pro- 
gress. Nay, show them their duty to 
the boys and girls. 

I know of no better opportunity for 
leadership than right here, in your 
own place. Does your neighborhood 
need a farmers’ institute? See that it 
has one. Help get up a good program 
—help in arousing enthusiasm. See 
that your neighbors attend as well as 
yourself. Take some part in the dis- 
cussions. Ask questions. Show that 
you are interested. Do all that you 


like ours, that a class, especially @ 
class isolated somewhat as farmers ar 
may lose vital touch with the genera 
problems of the day. 

Not only is there a_ need 4 
leadership for better farming, fo} 
better education, for better goy 
ernment, but there is need foy 
leadership in general “Progress in t 
Rural Community.” I believe that t 
farm problems are not likely to 
fully solved until the farmers learn t 
unite themselves in strong, conserva 
tive, permanent organizations. They 
are of the utmost importance to the 
individual farmer, in order that 
may find a chance to develop himsell 
as a man, aS a speaker, as a socia 
being. It is necessary for the com 
munity to have a forum where the 
can be discussed questions of commo 
interest to the people of the commun 
ity, not only as farmers, but as ci 
zens. I believe that the farmers’ o 
ganizations are necessary in order 
that the farmers’ class as a whole shall 
be trained to work together, to de 
velop their class interests, to make 
their class power felt in the gre | 
movement of the day. And you ¢ 
do nothing better than to study this 
question and to assist in the forma: 
tion and permanent maintenance of 
adequate farmer organizations. This 
criticism may be too sweeping, but \ 


The Modern Farmer Keeps Pace with Improvements . / 


can to create a good atmosphere in the 
meeting. Talk about it when it is 
over. Plan for a better one next year. 


Does your neighborhood lack a good 
library? Start a movement for one. 
See that good books are chosen. Get 
the teachers and ministers interested. 
Read yourself. Take the best farm 
papers. Work for a better grade of 
agricultural fairs. You can also help 
mightily in arousing interest in the 
agricultural work of your state “U.” 
You can induce other young men to 
attend. These are some of the ways 
by which you can foster agricultural 
education. Here, then, is a magnifi- 
cent chance for leadership. You ought 
to be appreciative of the need of edu- 
cation. You are in a position to un- 
derstand its value. And you are, to a 
certain degree, trained for leadership 
in the movement which attempts to en- 
large its sphere. It is your privilege 
therefore to stand as a leader in every 
movement for the upbuilding of the 
rural school and for the development 
and of all the means of agricultural 
education. 

There is another phase of this ques- 
tion that ought not to be passed by. 
Our farmers are not only farmers, but 
American citizens. They are there- 
fore interested not alone in the wel- 
fare of this industry, but in the wel- 
fare of their country as well. No class 
of citizens is more patriotic than farm- 
ers, no class more desirous of a 
“square deal” for all. But there is al- 
ways the danger, in a great country 


=| 
there not great truth in it? What 4 

you purpose to do to bring about a bet 
ter order? Surely the surroundings 
of the farmer ought to be ideal. € 
has nature for his perpetual guest, 
She is kind to him, for she furnishes 

the feast. Let us then have more 
beauty in farm life. Let us teach) 
men to love the sunrise, to exult in th 

smell of the clover plossoms, to feel 
the exhilaration of contact with the 
soil, to be contented when the sur 
goes down in glory beyond the purple 
hills. Let us choose our furniture ane 
our pictures and build our houses for 
beauty and not for show nor for meré 
utility. Make tree and flower ane 
shrub minister to the joy of living. Be 
friends with God’s out-of-doors. 9 


0} 
| 


In. 1920, 6,000 acres of flax were a 
tivated in the United States, a 
against 5,000 acres in 1919, the United 
States Department of Agriculture os) 
timates. Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mich+ 
igan; and the Williamette Valley 0 ft 
Oregon lead n production. The 1920 
crop is vaiued at $1,600,000. ¥ 


No one is in position to make so 
good a profit from poultry as the far’ 
mer, his wife, sons and daughters 
There is abundant range and a great 
deal of waste material which can be 
utilized as poultry food and there is 
always a demand for good poultr 
and eggs at good prices. | 

| 
| 
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The Northern — 
innesota Farmer 


HARVESTS 
TWICE 


WICE a day the farmer of Northern 
Minnesota harvests the returns from 
his labors. The dairy cow on the nat- 


ural and cultivated clover and root crops 
_ gives forth a golden yellow harvest that is as sure as 
night will follow day. Hail, wind, rust, nor frost can 
rob the Northern Minnesota farmer of his reward. 


DULUTH MINNESOTA Zovesr hey, 1920 — 
Fah el 5 PCr hes OO RR 973 
Cnt. Keen By, eed, 0. —— DoLtars 


CLOVERLAND CREAMERY 
No BAS6IF LS So-e 


We have lived in Northern Minnesota a great many years. We know the lands of 
Northern Minnesota thoroughly. Through our operations we have acquired large acreage — 
of lands. We will sell them in small or large tracts on a basis that assures you our 


interest in your success. 


Cloquet Lumber Company Johnson & Wentworth Lumber Company Northern Lumber Company 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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Virgin Soil Versus Farmed-ou 
Upper P eninsula eric ulleunal Areas 


By LAWRENCE TUCKER 


ut oa ver i ands HE Boston Evening Transcript, adapted to agriculture. It refers or 
pf Boston, recently quoted “Farm to cut-over lands—virgin soil; la 

and Fireside,’ of Springfield, which has never been worked, a 

n , - Ohio, as intimating that “east- which holds a life-time of possibilit 
Suitable for Grazing or General Agricultural Purposes ern New York and New England are in its particular adaptability to cre 
about the only sections that now have and diversified farming, or grazing, 

cheap agricultural land, and they have Thus, when the writer refers 


it, too, in conjunction with good and Southern Wisconsin, Northern Illin 
near markets.” At least that’s the and the whole of Iowa, and, in t 
way the Transcript correspondent puts same sentence, speaks of the “Mide 
it—and he quotes Farm and Fireside West’ he does not make clear that 
as his authority. is not only distinguishing these pi 

There is no objection to eastern New ticular states from others within t 


York and New England exploiting middle western area but that he is al 
their own proposition, nor do we claim excluding such sections as may ha 
any jurisdiction over the manner in something to offer in an agricultur 


in Alger, Chippewa, Gogebic, Luce, which such a campaign is carried out. Aaa meee Reena Nort 
: : But we do take exception to the state- ern Minnesota, Northern Michigan n 
Mackinac and Schoolcraft Counties mént that “eastara Now York andiitas se Morthernied cen: Bie 


England are about the only sections It is not Upper Michigan’s intenti 
that now have cheap agricultural land.” to compete, at this time, with act 
We even grant that eastern New York results which are being achieved 
and New England may have good, lowa, and which have been achieved 


; . cheap agricultural land, but it doesn’t eastern New York and New Englan 
HE Northern Peninsula of end there, by any means. Oe ea ee eee tee ru 

aitetis 4 : 3 recognize the fac a wa, to 
Michigan is the best Live- aes Mee ae pasdchoutil ae leads every other section for its pr 
stock and Dairy country in farming districts of the east, that the oe ea Pati tee ‘shes a 
the United States, if not in the west and middle west are rapidly be Now York, in their day, have Gf 
? coming farmed out. The truth is that {0 toa heavily to thi tie = 
world. It can care for 8,000,000 the northern sections of Wisconsin, fae for nisheenten ieee quae 
sheep and 1,000,000 head of cattle. Michigan and Minnesota have hardly crops. Yet, we do insist, that, wit 


made a start upon the vast possibilities sa: é : 
of that section for agricultural develop- Ue ee exception, eo Ls x va 
ment. And the reason: The rapid de- pag one oe th * ‘San. ad $ 
velopment of the lumbering industry ane Near Sap Thateisi i 
in that region has created such a vast Taal Sy an are ‘he low Les f 
amount of cut-over land, that, in spite hint y iain ae heat ae tua 
of the fact that thousands of new set- "22' we Claim as the best agricultum 


és oe : land. The mere fact that the rapi 
LAND DEPARTMENT, Charcoal Iron Company of America ee hea the mit inroads of the heavy lumbering oper 


A ; tions has created such vast areas ¢ 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN land gti ate eae eent Beviculturall “jaie  Tands--and (rahe aca 
aR a idle waudvavallable. § made possible, and necessary, such a 
I believe that the Upper Peninsula ajmost ridiculously low rate for th 

Development Bureau, at Marquette, pest of these lands. The prices ai 

upper Michigan, is in a position to say “introductory.” 

MMMM MMMM: | that the middle west is adequately No—the middle westerner, and th 


equipped to handle all of the “over- westerner, are not looking to easter 


flow” from the far west. We agree New York nor New England for tb 


For information write 


i 


with the eastern writer in his state- oreat opportunity. In Northern Mich 
ment that much of the available land  gan,.Wisconsin and Minnesota he cal 
in the far west is now exhausted, at find all that he requires: Accessibili 
least that much of it as may have to the market, equal distribution ¢ 
been particularly adapted to agricul- sunshine and moisture, close co-opert 
ture. We admit, also, that there is an tion of the state and county agricu 
increasingly marked tendency toward tural departments and adequate tran} 
emigration from the far west—but not portation facilities by rail, water oa 
as far as eastern New York or New highway. And what more does h 


England. want? | 
cl Py cd t The eastern writer further asserts Toward the close of his article th 
OO O. uc S that “southern Wisconsin, northern eastern writer refers to the “famou 


Illinois and the whole of Iowa, agri- fortunes of the New England farms. 
cultural land, is now worth from $100 Our own region is not yet far enoug, 
to $500 an acre.” True enough, par- advanced to permit of any famous foi) 
ticularly in Iowa. We readily admit tunes. Yet, when that time comes=) 
that some of it may be “worth” from and we confidently expect it in th! 
$100 to $500, but the fact remains that near future—we doubt whether or n 
at least 4,000,000 acres of the 8,000,000 we will have any more good, chea 
or more idle acres in Northern Michi- agricultural] land to offer. We beliey) 
gan alone may be purchased at from mills of the past they now have cream 
$12 to $20 an acre—and this includes’ eries, canning factories and pickliny 
only those areas which are best plants to care for the agricultural ani! 


cif The Standard of Excellence in Greater 
Cloverland 


if e | 
| Fairland Stock Farm 
offers Hampshire and Shropshire rams 
and ram lambs by the carload or singly 
in crates at just a little above mutton 
prices; also a few ewes and ewe lambs. 


Follow the Sign of the Rose 


ROACH ¢ SEEBER CO. 


Wholesale Grocers 


D. J. STAHLY, Proprietor 


CALUMET, MICH. MARQUETTE, MICH. HOUGHTON, MICH. ‘ 
Middlebury Indiana 


IRONWOOD, MICH. WATERLOO, WIS. 
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jairy products of the surrounding ter- 
‘itory. 

) Since the early ,days the price of 
and has increased in Cloverland, not 
hrough speculation or land boom, but 
through development and improve- 
ment, until at the present time we 
noast of some of the best farms, dairies 
md ranches in the United States, 
Some of the herds contain world prize- 
inners in the line of milk and, butter- 
at poundage. The dairymen of the en- 

e district are fast getting into pure- 

red lines. The grade cow is getting 
0 be a thing of the past in Cloverland, 
sven the smaller dairymen who still 
iave graded cattle are bettering their 
ine through the constant use of pure- 
yred sires. 
The ranchers who have come here 
rom the west are responsible for the 
wtatement, that sheep and cattle do far 
etter on wild Cloverland pasturage 
jhan on western grazing grounds. 

That the big packing industries be- 
jeve this northland is to become one 
#f the greatest producing parts of the 
tation in their line is proven by the 
act that they are now erecting large 
jacking and slaughtering plants at 
joints within easy access to Clover- 
and. Two instances are the Armour 
112,000,000 plant recently erected at St. 
Paul and the Cudahy slaughter house 
t Duluth. 

The natural opportunities offered by 
Nloverland assures its ultimate suc- 
ess, if there was nothing else to guar- 
)mtee it. The healthful, vigorous clim- 
te, the soil ranging from a sandy loam 
0 a heavy clay loam, the many 
treams, rivers and lakes, abundant 
fainfall, the lack of difficulty in get- 
ing the purest and best well water in 
ihe world; in fact, it has been asserted 
y some doctors and chemists that in 
fany parts of Cloverland the water 
ibtained from the wells contains suf- 
icient iron to be a healthful tonic. 
the schools throughout Cloverland are 
econd to none in the country. The 
‘umberless small towns and numerous 
arge cities in the district afford the 
fest of a market at top notch prices 
jor all farm products. In getting pro- 
tuce to market the farmer has the 
ervice of eight trunk line railroads 
vhich penetrate the district, and the 
ery best of town and state highways. 
is an illustration of the road system 
feing installed in Cloverland, Doug- 
as County, Wisconsin, alone is con- 
tructing $250,000 worth of concrete 
‘oad this year. 

! Such are the advantages which make 
Mloverland a success and assure its 
luture, and likewise cause it to be 
®cognized as the greatest frontier 
Mmerica has offered her people. 

‘The time has come when even fol- 
Xwing the old lines of least resist- 
nce the answer is Cloverland. Many 
eople argue that this land is hard to 
lear. True, we will grant that some 
fit is, but still there is much that is 
asily cleared, and after all what is 
here worth having that is too easily 
‘ained? On the other hand, we must 
‘onsider that once cleared, these 
‘orthern acres are ready to produce. 
‘hey do not require irrigation, etc., 
‘ud are originally fertile owing to a 
Svering of a heavy leaf mould. It is 
te easiest land in the United States 
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to keep up. Dairymen, of course, have 
absolutely no trouble in the line of 
fertilizer. But even the truck and 
other branches of farming in this 
country not having the manure to rely 
on for fertilizer, have no trouble in 
this respect. They find that a crop of 
this northland clover, after the hay has 
been cut the first time, will grow suf- 
ficiently to turn under in the fall, and 
proves to be the best fertilizer obtain- 
able. 

There are points without number to 
be mentioned in favor of Cloverland, 
which all designate it as the one sec- 
tion of the country today, where pros- 
pective farmers or ranchers can go to 
get exactly what they want. It is not 
exaggerating to say that in the near 
future the eyes of the nation will be on 
Cloverland, for it is there that the in- 
creasing agricultural, dairying and 
ranching activities of the country must 
take place. And there is room here in 
spite of the fact that we already have 
some of the finest dairy and other 
farms to be found in any section of 
the country, for there are still thirty 
million acres of cut-over land avail- 
able in Cloverland at very reasonable 
prices. Prices to suit anyone; the city 
laborer who wants to become an inde- 
pendent man, the renter who wishes to 
start for himself or the rancher look- 
ing for grazing grounds, can each find 
what he wants at prices which will 
surprise him. 

The past twenty years have marked 
the close of the logging and lumbering 
activities in Cloverland, and _ the 
growth of an agricultural and dairying 
industry, which is fast becoming a 
prominent factor in each of the three 
states. 

At the present time Cloverland is en- 
joying a wholesome prosperity. . The 
high cost of living does not worry the 
Cloverland settler to the extent it does 
many others. He has excellent mar- 
ket for his produce at top notch prices, 
and with his cows, chickens and gar- 
den he can live well at a moderate ex- 
pense. The high cost of coal causes 
him no grief, there is enough good 
woo throughout the district for every- 
one. 

For recreation he has the best ter- 
ritory in the country today, for the 
two cleanest of sports, namely, huurt- 
ing and fishing. Every year increas¢ts 
his improvements and }j,-operty value. 
In fact, Cloveriand offers the best op. 
portunity in the country today for ab- 
solute independence. 

At the end of another ten years, 
Cloverland will also be a thing of the 
past as far as the opportunities it of- 
fers today are concerned. The time for 
the prospective farmer, dairyman or 
rancher to buy is right now. The 
growth in the next ten years is inevit- 
able. Cloverland stands out today as 
the most advantageous frontier open 
to the people and undoubtedly among 
the last. Already companies in Chi- 
cago and New York are colonizing 
large tracts of this territory, and send- 
ing in whole settlements at a time. 

Don’t wait too long and be sorry af- 
terward at having to pay the price of 
improved. farms. Information and 
facts can be obtained from any bank in 
the district, or by application to this 
magazine, 
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Coffee is often the 
hidden cause 


of many ills and discomforts 


‘Ghat is because it contains 
certain elements which are 
injurious to many people. 


If coffee disturbs your 
health, change to 


This pure cereal drink is 
healthful and wholesome, 
has a delightful coffee-like 
flavor, but contains none of 
coffee’s harmful elements. 


Sold by all grocers 
Costs less than coffee 
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Truly a Quality Coffee 


It is the result of twenty-two years 
of careful and intelligent blend- 
ing by coffee experts. 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


ROASTED and PACKED BY 


JOANNES BROS. COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Lauerman Brothers Department Store, Marinette, Wis. 


Modern 


Business Service 


WW: want Cloverland grazers 
and farmers to look at this 
store in that way. We are here 
to serve you carefully, courteously 


and whole-heartedly. 


The Marinette Store 


Whose Perfect Service by Mail 
Reaches Your Very Door 


You can purchase by mail just as satisfactorily 
as if you were in Lauerman’s Store in Mari- 
Your 
goods are shipped same day order is received. 


nette, doing your buying personally. 


YOU CAN SAVE TIME, FREIGHT 
AND MONEY BY SENDING IN 
YOUR MAIL ORDERS TO US. 


It will be of Great benefit to you to have your name on 
our mail-order list and receive price lists and quotations 
on whatever you need. 


ESOT 


Pet Hobbies in Cloverland — 


By ONE OF THE BUGS ~ 


devotees—its fans and follow- 

ers—men, and women who 
“dote” on this thing or that and to 
whom no sacrifice nor inconvenience 
is too great for the realization of their 
pet hobby. We see them in every sta- 
tion of life—the crawling babe with 
his hobby for toys; the growing boy, 
with his\hobby for guns or athletics; 
the young man with his hobby for in- 
ventions or study; the young girl, with 
her hobby for pretty gowns and a 
“steady beau’; the middle-aged man, 
with his hobby for horses or automo- 
biles; the middle-aged woman with her 
hobby for needlework, cooking, etc.; 
and, in fact, every individual must con- 
fess, at some time or other during his 
or her life, to having been ruled and 
swayed by a pet hobby. 


And there are extremes in every 
case. I have heard tales, for instance, 
of plant “hobbyists” crawling for 
miles on their hands and knees in the 
search for an _ hitherto-unknown 
sprout; I have read of inventor “hob- 
byists” shutting themselves up in their 
laboratories or studies for weeks and 
months at a time, without communi- 
cating with’ the outside world, in a 
frantic effort to perfect an intricate 
mechanism; and, in fact, we hear and 
read, every day of our lives, of the 
deeds of the world’s “hobbyists’— 
some of them springing into promi- 
nence over their untiring pursuit of 
their ‘pet hobby.” 


Just at present I lay claim to no 
particular hobby other than that of 
assuring myself of the “three squares 
and a root” each day—and it’s a little 
hobby one has to work to death these 
days in order to get any satisfaction 
out of it. But in our work with the 
tourists this year we believe that we 
have brought to light a “hitherto un- 
heard-ot” class of hobbyists, and for 
want of something better to call him 
we will dub him the ‘tourist-hobby- 
ist.” And his is a distinct class. 


~The tourist-hobbyist is a queer, dis- 
tinctive type of animal who knows 
what he wants when he wanis it and 
will accept nothing as a substitute. He 
starts his trip with a fixed determina- 
tion of the conditions under which he 
wants to travel and the experiences 
and sensations he expects to encounter 
—and nothing under the broad blue 
can shake him from his convictions 
and desires. 

There is, for instance, the very dan- 
gerous type known as the “fishing 
bug.” He has planned his summer 
with but one thing in mind—to fish, 
and he will fish no matter what the 
obstacle. Roads, scenery, accommoda- 
tions and things others hold vital are 
mere nothings in his path. He is 
bound for a fishing hole, and you can’t 
hand him a bathing beach as a sub- 
stitute. And he wants real informa- 
tion. He wants to know where he can 
catch the most—what kind they will 
probably be, how much they will 
weigh, what they measure from tip to 
tip and what the laws are regarding 
their capture. He doesn’t accept “I 
think, so-and-so” for an answer. 

Then there is the “scenery bug.” 
The joys of a smooth-surfaced road, in- 
sofar as the construction of that road 
is concerned, means nothing at all. 
Bathing, boating, fishing and the like 
are all right for ‘them as likes”’—but 
ah,—the scenery. The towering pines, 
reaching high into the sky as though 
to pierce its broad expanse of blue; 
and the little rivulets, skirting the 
rocky crags and bubbling alone in 
their ecstacy—that’s the thing, And 
you can’t hand a scenery bug a sand- 
plain—and get by with it. “Can’t you 
direct me to a nice little valley, where 
here and there the sun creeps in be- 
tween the foliage, and where a tiny 
stream courses its way along; and 
where tbe sloping hill-sides, rich with 
the green of summer, present a natural 
landscape which might be worked into 
a canvas?” And it’s gotta be done. 

And the good-roads fiend— a very, 
very dangerous type. He sees noth- 


VERY man has his hobby and 
EK every hobby has its coterie of 
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ing, talks nothing, and—if nece 
sary—is willing to eat nothing bi 
gravel roads, macadam roads, roac 
with tar on ’em; roads _ that 
graded, leveled, scraped and ma 
No time for the scenery 
—less for the fishing, boating, s 
ming, and such rot. Nix. “Show n 
some reg’lar highways. I wantta tra: 
el,” rasping the “r”’ to give it 
phasis. It’s a mighty brave man y¥ 
can look the good-roads fiend in 
face and say: “How’d a nice li 
side-trip do? All corduroy—but 
scenery is wonderful—simply wonde 
ful.” I tried it once—ask me, 

The same rule applies, very forci 
to the bathing fan, the swimming 
thusiast, the golfer, the amateur 
nis champ, and professional men 
all descriptions, And it’s a good oni 
man job to find something—some pl 
that will just fit each and every 
quest. We venture the remark that j 
couldn’t be done in any other sectio) 
except Cloverland. 

And then there’s the most amusi! 
type of all—the “rear seat tourist” 
the man whose hobby it is to sit tig 
and say nothing, while the other oD 
of the compact maps out the route 
“Couldn’t you show us a place whe! 
the dust isn’t quite so thick as it wa 
between This Place and That. Ho 
estly, I thought we would be simpl 
submerged, Now, if you could pick u 
out a nice, quiet place near a lake, 0 
something, where the children coul 
play and John would have a chance t 
do some much-needed repairing, 
would be just too nice for anything. 

And then the meanest man—whos 
pet hobby is knocking everything an 
everybody, cursing his luck for ev 
having come and counting the day 
until his safe arrival “back home” 
where he should have stayed, 

And now for the most pleasant, 
hopeless duties of a route picker—tryj 
ing to satisfy two hobbyists at on 
It’s usually a case of two-in-a-bun 
referring, of course, to the fairer 
We rarely note any argument in 
case of “he and she.” If there breathe 
a man who has successfully coped wit 
the touring troubles of two yo D 
ladies—or two not so young, for tha 
matter—let him step forth and prese 
the sympathetic hand, for he inal 
whereof I speak. It goes somethin) 
like this: ; 

“Dou you know whether or not th 
country clubs permit tourists to pal 
take in their dances, and where 1} 
eit find such clubs?” asks Fair N¢ 

“Why, I believe—”’ 

“No, May, you know I just hate 
dance. Why not look up a good pla 
to swim? Maybe the gentleman cou 
tell us about some good bathi 
beach?” turning hopefully to “us.” 

“Now, say, | don’t intend to waste 
good vacation paddling around in i¢ 
cold water, when there’s so many oth 
things we could do. If you don’t want 
dance, then why not try to ring in 6 
a game of golf some place?” | 

Then to “us” again—‘May be y 0} 
can tell us which golf courses are opes 
at this time.” 

We look at Fair No. 2—;sputter a b 
and are saved the hazard of an 4 
swer. 

“Oh, Gee, honest, I can’t even ho 
one of those silly old golf-sticks, lé¢ 
alone play the game. I just won 
do it, that’s all.” 

And so forth—ad infinitum. 

And they usually wind up by lit 
ink arms, splitting a brand new pack 
age of Yucatan and walking out of thi) 
office with a parting shot about the | 
ter foolishness of having expected ani) 
help from “us” anyway. 

It’s all in a day’s work they say 
but, take it from one who knows, the 
is as much of the seasonable varie 
in trying to direct tourists throu; 
a section of country as there is 
covering a “murder beat” for a Chica 
daily. 

“It’s something new every da; 
and it is a matter of constant 
ance to assure oneself of where he 
going to “get off at.” ; 
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“Fifty marketable potatoes and fifteen smaller ones were pro- 
duced in one hill from one seed potato on farm near Mar- 
quette this season.’—Michigan Farmer, Nov. 20, 1920. 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are 
Possible Cooperation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Oficers: John D, Cuddiby, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddiby, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier 


First National Banik 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, 
$150,000.00 


Oldest Bank in’ 
Gogebie County 


ESCANABA 
ig the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence invited 


The First National Bank 
of Alger County 
Munising, Michigan 


OMcers: William G. Mather, Pres.; G. Sherman 
Collins, Vice Pres. and Cashier; John N. Kor- 
pela, Asst. Cashier 


The State Bank 
of Ewen 


Ewen, Michigan 

Officers: L, Anderson, Pres.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., 
Vice Pres.; BE. J. Humphrey, Vice Pres.; A. M. 
Anderson, Cashier. Directors: L. Anderson, 
Calderwood, Mich.; J. §. Weidman, Jr., Trout 
Creek; E. J. Humphrey, Ewen; J. N. Howlett, 
Bruce Crossing; J. F. Foglesong, Ewen; Nugent 

Dodds, Ewen; A. M. Anderson, Ewen. 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 


ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 
Over $2,000,000.00 Resources 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier 


Marquette National Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 
Capital and Profits, $160,000.00 
United States Depository 
We invite correspondence 
Officers and Directors: J. M. 
D. W. Powell, Vice Pres.; Chas. 


Asst. Cashier; Dan- 
ie] -W. Powell, Austin Farrell, Chas. H. Sebaf- 
fer, Frank J. Jennison, A. T. Roberts, R. P. 
Bronson, EB. L. Pearce, J. E. Sherman, J. D. 
Reynolds, John M. Longyear 
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Ready and Willing to Give Every 
They invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest Bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan 
Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren S. Carpenter, Pres.; Wm. Webb 


Harmon, Cashier 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Capitalerstaecssidcstrenciaenins $200,000 
Surplus $200, 00 
$250,000 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 
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The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michlgan 


Capital, $30,000.00 
Surplus, $6,000.00 


A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits 
Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. 
Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Chamberlain, Cashier; BE. L. Fretz, Andrew Wes- 
ton, J. C. Foster, Matt Surrell 


———— 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been intérested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence invited 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; Otto Fowle, 
vice Pres.; Chase S. Osborn, Vice Pres. Us He 
Mead, Vice Pres.; Fred 8. Case, Vice Pres. and 
Cashier 


— 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 


the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 


Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention 


Officers: ©. W. Johnson, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres, and Cashier, 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Committee 


Townsend Bill Appears to Be Remedy 


NE feature of the Townsend plan 

for a national highway system 

and a national highway commis- 
sion to take charge of all the highway 
activities of the federal government 
not appraised ds yet at its real value, 
is that feature of the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress which will prevent for 
all future times the division and dual- 
ity of responsibility. This will include 
both plans and construction of both 
state and federal highways. Each to 
stand in future on its own responsi- 
bility, if this bill is passed. 

When Farmer Smith wants to get 
the cows in from pasture promptly 
and in good shape he sends one boy, 
not two. If he sends two boys, each 
has a different path he wants to take, 
and each wants to tell the other the 
best way to let down the bars. If he 
sends one boy, that boy is anxious to 
get the job done. 

If a road is to be built it is either 
a road which is a part of a highway 
due to be a part of the national sys- 
tem, or else it is not. This being de- 
cided, it then becomes, if the Town- 
send bill is passed, the definite job of 
one highway department to get that 
piece of road built as quickly, cheaply 
and as well as it is possible to build it. 

If it is a part of the national high- 
way system then the federal highway 
commission puts its engineers and con- 
tractors on the job and builds it, and 
is responsible. If it is a state high- 
way then the state department of high- 
ways has the same job and the same 
responsibility. If it is a federal aid 
road, under the present system, then 
two sets of engineers, and two sets of 
inspectors, and two sets of public ofti 
cials more or less responsible, divide 
between them both the cost and the re- 
sponsibility. The money all comes 
from the same source and is spent on 
the same roads, but under one plan 
there is divided responsibility, and 
loss in efficiency and economy. Under 
the other plan “one boy will> bring 
home the cows.” 

This road-building job has been a 
big problem, and public opinion has 
been growing and developing about it. 
When the federal aid co-operation, the 
“50-50 plan,” was passed, it represented 
the best thought of the time and it 
has worked great results, but as it has 
been worked out its defects have ap- 
peared. The new plan,’ incorporated 
in the Townsend bill seeks to meet 
these defects, while retaining all that 
is just, equitable and succcessful in 
the 50-50 plan. No state will suffer in 
the change, each state will get as much 
federal aid as under the 50-50 plan. 

No matter how efficient or how ef- 
fective any state or national highway 
plan may be made, there will still be 
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left thousands of miles of dirt roads 
for the local communities to build, 
What everyone wants is the best and 
most efficient plan to build the per- 
manent roads which will tie these dirt 
roads together into a real system. For 
when a dirt road is definitely routed 
it becomes ambitious to grow into an 
improved highway, like the adjoining, 
links in its chain. This is the pur- 
pose of the Townsend bill. 


The 


First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$3,250,000 


HE development and 

progress of Northeastern 
Minnesota has for 38 years 
been the interest of this bank. 
In the future of this commun- 
ity and in the success of its 
people we havea vital concefn 


Talk your problems over 
with us or consult 
us by mail. 


First National Bank of 


Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J. 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H. 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


Se ee | 


de TTTTTTTLTTTTTLTTUUTTLULLUNUUUUUCUUUUULLUOUOUUUCUOOUUUUUUIUNOUUTOUUTOOOOUUUUOTTO 1 Doe 
cee A a NN eR 


| AlCGIEE S | 
: = 
| Chocolates 

E Package Goods of = 
= Paramount Quality = 
5 and = 
: Artistic Design ' 
Catarina TMM dldemeiaieraae ee 


W. P. WAGNER, Pres. H.S. ELDRED, V-P 
GEO. D. NAU, V-P. H. P. KLAUS, Cashier 
R. W. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


Citizens National 
Bank 


Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


UR Certificates of Deposit afford a convenient 
and secure manner of investing any desired 


amount—with the principal always available. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 
of Duluth 
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arden peninsula. More than that, 
s peninsula enjoys the distinction 
being the only section of northern 
ichigan where butter nuts may be 
und growing wild. This region has 
so made rapid steps in agricultural 
svelopment, although located from 
yenty to thirty miles from a railroad. 


The Peach. 
Another revelation which the pres- 
it season has brought about is the 
yssibility of upper Michigan for 
»aches. Experimentation with 
saches has been in progress in vari- 
is sections of northern Michigan for 
any years, with mediocre success. 
number of varieties have been tried 
it, but until this year no one could 
sport definite success with any one 


"pe. 

This fall, however, Robert Blem- 
iber of Marquette brought to light a 
spe of peach which, experts declare, 
yen surpass the famous California 
ad far-western product. And the 
vat was accomplished in the back- 
ard «i the Blemhuber home. 

‘Tr.s type of peach originated from 
1e pit of a California peach planted 
ome ten years years ago in the rear 
' the Selander home at Marquette, 
ad, in respect to that fact Mr. Blem- 
uber has named his product the Mar- 
lette peach. Although the tree in 
lestion bore only a half dozen of the 
‘uit, the peaches were of such size, 
avor and texture, generally, as to 
use widespread comment. 


Success of Peach Assured. 


‘Mr. Blemhuber is rated among the 
yading farmer-citizens of upper Mich- 
‘an, and it is his conviction that, un- 
er the right kind of soil and climatic 
onditions, the Marquette peach can 
2 made one of the most profitable en- 
rises, agriculturally, in the penin- 

A hardy type of tree which has 
eatedly proven its resistance to 


ARPENTER COOK COMPANY, of 
Menominee, through the Clover- 
land Magazine, has just finished 

e most remarkable and successful 
mtest ever conducted by any Michi- 
n pubilcation. 
‘Nearly ten thousand answers were 
heceived from readers, of Cloverland 
fagazine with suggestions for a new 
ame for the Carpenter Cook Com- 
any’s famous Golden Cup Coffee. 
‘This coffee, the fastest selling and 
tost popular in Cloverland, has been 
tade by the Michigan Coffee and Spice 
fills, of which Frank Barrett is man- 
ger, and sold exclusively by the 
‘holesale grocery company for several 
ears. Last summer it was found that 
fe name Golden Cup was a nominal 
ofringement upon a brand of coffee 
old in a remote part of the United 
tates, but protected by its own copy- 
ight on the name. 

The Carpenter Cook Company de- 

ided to change to a brand name which 

rould be exclusively their own and 
ubject to their copyright, and it was 


HE Union Trust Company, of De- 
troit, one of Michigan’s greatest 
banking institutions, is well 


or twenty-five years it has acted as 
tustee, safeguarding the interests of 
ten and corporations participating in 
irge affairs. 


This great institution is now reach- 
ig out for the trust business of the in- 
ividual and particularly those whom 
} can so well serve, but who have not 
alized that fact in its direct applica- 
jon to themselves and their family 
nd business affairs. 


~The Union Trust Company is a great 
fichigan bank, governed by the bank- 
ag laws and with a sustained deposit 
f $200,000 with the state officials as a 


nown in the Upper Peninsula, where © 
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Fruit Growing Is Profitable 


(Continued from page 3) 


frost, heavy rains and other unfavor- 
able conditions, there exists, in the 
discovery of this type of peach, a pos- 
sibility hitherto unheard of. In his 
experimental work Mr. Blemhuber has 
pitted the Marquette peach against 
various other types, and invariably 
the former has outlived every other 
type. This type of peach has been 
found to thrive more successfully in 
the light, sandy soil—a surface forma- 
tion which permits of the straight 
down-shooting of the roots, resulting 
in a strong, healthy tree. Given these 
conditions, Mr. Blemhuber declares, 
the success of the Marquette peach is 
assured. 


And right here enters the function 
of a fruit nursery for upper Michigan. 
Repeated statements that upper Mich- 
igan is particularly adapted to fruit, 
and subsequent successes in small- 
measure experimental work have cre- 
ated an urgent demand for some 
means whereby the more hardy type 
of tree may be selected from the oth- 
ers, and determined as distinctively 
suited to the northern Michigan re- 
gion. 

Consequently Mr. Blemhuber, as one 
of upper Michigan’s most energetic 
fruit enthusiasts, is hard at work 
with the state farm bureau, and the 
state agricultural department, in an 
effort to establish a fruit nursery for 
upper Michigan. “If we could get in- 
to this thing on a big scale, set out 
various types of trees and then satis- 
fy ourselves, from results achieved, of 
the best type of tree to produce, I am 
sure that the upper Michigan farmer 
would soon come to realize the great 
possibility of this region for fruit,” 
declares Mr. Blemhuber. 

It is to be hoped that the state agri- 
cultural college and the farm bureau 
will look upon the suggestion as dis- 
tinctly vital to the agricultural devel- 
opment of the upper Michigan region. 


Coffee Contest Proves a Great Success 


determined that their users of Golden 
Cup Coffee should help select its new 
name. Prizes of $200 were offered and 
William Webb Harmon, George W. 
Rowell, Jr., and R. M. Andrews se- 
lected as the judges. 

Checks have been mailed to the win- 
ning contestants and in due time, 
when the copyright arrangements have 
been completed, Golden Cup Coffee will 
be introduced to the public under its 
new and permanent name. 

Miss Eva Byrns, Newberry, Mich., 
won the first prize of $50; Max Kjer- 
ner, Rochester, Minn., second prize, 
$25; Rev. Harwood Sturtevant, Ra- 
cine, Wis., third prize, $15; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arendt, Detroit Harbor, Wis., 
fourth prize, $10. 

The names of twenty contestants 
who won each a $5 gold piece, and 
those who were awarded honorable 
mention, will be found in the adver- 
tisement of the Carpenter Cook Com- 
pany in this issue of Cloverland Maga- 
zine. 


— Union Trust Company of Detroit 


further guarantee of the faithful per- 
formance of its duties. It administers 
estates, handles property in trust, car- 
ries out rigidly the terms of wills and 
agreements placed in its hands for ad- 
ministration, and offers the best guar 
antee any one can have that his or her 
estate will be handled exactly as the 
testator may instruct before his death, 
by will or agreement. 

The naming of a great trust com- 
pany as executor or administrator of 
your will avoids the naming of a rela- 
tive who may be moved by sentiment 
or family reasons, or a friend who may 
upset your wishes even while striving 
his best to carry them out. The fees 
of the trust company are the same as 
paid the individual and are fixed by 
law. 


More Than 10,000 Readers of Cloverland 
Atagazine have helped us to select the 
new name for our famous 


Golden Cup Coffee 


Gee Fastest Selling Coffee in Cloverland 


In due time, our new name, under our 
exclusive copyright, will be announced for 
Golden Cup Coffee. The quality and wor- 
thiness of this popular coffee will remain 
the same. 


Find out the whys and wherefores of Golden 
Cup Coffee’s remarkable record and popularity 
by ordering a package at your grocer’s. It will 
make the whole family glad. 


The Great Name Contest 


Checks have been sent to the following win- 
ners, named by the judges, in’the Golden Cup 
Coffee Contest: 


1st PRIZE—$50 in Gold—Miss Eva Byrns, Newberry, 
Michigan. 

2nd PRIZE—$25 in Gold—Max Kjerner, Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

3rd PRIZE—$15 in Gold—Rev. Harwood Sturtevant, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

4th PRIZE—$10 in Gold—Mrs. William Arendt, De- 
troit Harbor, Wisconsin. 


20 PRIZES of $5 in Gold each to— 


Chris. K. Lundgaard, Cornell, Michigan. 

Arthur G. White, Marinette, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Charles Schroeder, Shawano, Wisconsin. 

B. Stoneburner, Deer Ridge Farm, Crivitz, Wisconsin. 
Leo Van, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Albert Glatus, Munising, Michigan. 

F. J. Delye, De Pere, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. K. L. Calvi, Iron Mountain, Michigan. 

Miss Dorothy Lehmann, Morgan Park, Duluth, Minn. 
Miss Affie White, Crandon, Wisconsin. 

Miss Alice Curran, Lathrop, Michigan. 

Mrs. Geo. W. D’Amour, Goodman, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. R. W. Underwood, Jr., Vulcan, Michigan. 

Miss Elsa A. Winter, Antigo, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. A. Presse, Ishpeming, Michigan. 

Thomas J. Bernardin, Bessemer, Michigan. 

Miss Loretta Truckey, Garden, Michigan. 

Mrs. John Hansen, Ontonagon, Michigan 

Mrs. Fred Saunders, Marquette, Michigan. 

Mrs. Hjalmar Erickson, Cloquet, Minnesota. 


Packages of Golden Cup Coffee, with our com- 
pliments, were also sent to the following who 
received Honorable Mention in the great contest: 


Mrs. Charles Minor, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 
Miss Marie Anderson, Two Harbors, Minnesota. 
Mrs. Albin Heikkila, Wakefield, Michigan. 
Mrs. Eltha Brewer, Laona, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. F. X. Fontaine, Escanaba, Michigan. 
Mrs. Nelson Phenes, Manistique, Michigan. 
Miss Freda Thorpe, Stephenson, Michigan. 
Harry Allard, Menominee, Michigan. 


fe 
Carpenter Cook Company 


Exclusive Distributors of Golden Cup Coffee 
MENOMINEE ISHPEMING ov! 
IRON MOUNTAIN IRON RIVER, 


(Golden Cup Coffee is roasted and packed bv the Michigan Coffee &;Splae Ca.,, ae 
of Menominee, Michigan.) fe get 2 pla sadieae 
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NORTHERN HARDWARE 
AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Our Cloverland warehouses are so situated 
that we are able to make prompt deliveries 
on all kinds of General Hardware and Mill 
Supplies. 


Car Wire 
Logging Tools 
Roofing, Smooth Surface or Slate 
Steel Bars 
Chain 
Wire Rope 
Pipe and Fittings 
Pumps 
Hoists 
Block Tackle 
Dynamite 
Blasting Caps 
Blasting Fuse 
Blasting Wire 
Belting 
Barn Door Fixtures 
Stalls and Stanchions 
Litter Carriers 
Galvanized Sheets 
Wire Stretchers and General Hardware 
Automobile Accessories 


We don’t want to sell you anything unless 
we have what you want and what you need. 
We believe our stock will cover your re- 
quirements. 


Write for Prices 


ee Ee 
Long Distance Telephone 400 


ES SR 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 


The Splendid Service and the Great 
Harnessed Water Power of 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction @. 


have made Menominee the Power City -of 
Cloverland, and Menominee County the 
best lighted county in the Northwest. 


The Leaf Hopper Control i 
Cloverland 


By).RGaNS 


N AN endeavor to secure some prac- 

tical information of leaf hopper con- 

trol in Upper Peninsula conditions, 
the Menominee County Agricultural 
school conducted a series of experi- 
ments on Green Mountain and Rural 
Russet potatoes during the last sum- 
mer. 

Two acres were planted on sandy 
loam soil on May 29. The land used 
for planting was taken from-a portion 
of the field where soil conditions were 
uniform. This two-acre plat was di- 


vided into four areas, which for sim- 
plicity will be called field “A,” “B,” 
a G1 and ad BE! 


Field A was treated with bordeaux 
mixture in the proportion of four 
pounds of lime, four pounds of cop- 
per sulphate, and fifty gallons of wat- 
er, (4-4-50). Field B was treated with 
bordeaux mixture (4-6-50). Field © 
was treated with nicotine sulphate 
(Black Leaf Forty), in the proportions 
of 1-800. Field D was left as a check 
plot. 


Arsenate of lead was added to the 
first and third sprays to control the 
bugs and was also used on the check 
plot so as to make the experiment one 
of leaf hopper control only. 

Spraying operations began when the 
potatoes were about six inches high, 
and an application applied about ey- 
ery two weeks thereafter, weather 
conditions permitting. The leaf hop- 
per put in an appearance about the 
third week in June and tip burn began 


Treatediwith 4-6-50 Bordeaux Mix- 


ture. (Sept. 12, 1920.) 


No Spray on This Field, Except for Bugs. (Sept. 12,£1920.) 


. 
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to show a few days later on the che 
plot, field D. This tip burn injury ] 
gan to get steadily worse for abc 
four weeks, at which time not a gre 
leaf or stock remained. 
Field A showed some tip burn 
jury the last week in July, but nothi 
pronouncing occurred until the le 
week in September, when obser} 
tions showed the field to be about hi 
dead with the tip burn injury. 
Fields B and C remained green 4 
til the potatoes were ripe, and t 


vines died down naturally. Althoug 
they did show some tip burn injur 
it did not seem to affect the plant gs 
riously. % 

Field C, treated with nicotine st 
phate, had a much healthier gree 
color throughout the summer tha 
did the field sprayed with 4-6-50 boi 
deaux. 
a 


Treated with Nicotine Sulphite or Blacl 
1-800. (Sept. 12, 1920.) 


The photographs accompanying this 
article were all taken on Sept. 12 
1920, and show the relative conditior 
of the four fields at that time. 

The yield of potatoes in field A wat 
fifty-one bushels, half of which wer 
just about marketable size; field B 
eighty bushels, nearly all marketabl 
size; field C, eighty-two bushels, near. 
ly all marketable size; field D, thirty 
three bushels, a few of which were 0 
marketable size, showing that the 
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itive yield is in accordance with the 
Mamage done by the leaf hopper. 

It should also bé kept in mind that 
these potatoes were grown on a very 
andy loam, a factor which will ac- 
sount for the comparatively low yield 
Upper Peninsula conditions. 

The above results seem to indicate 
hat 4-6-50 bordeaux is quite as ef- 
fective as nicotine sulphate. It should 
je kept in mind, however, that the 
Lime in the bordeaux mixture acts as 
2 repellant to the hopper, while the 
aicotine sulphate is a contact spray, 
gamely, one that must strike the in- 


sect before it will kill. Due to the 
fact that the lime in the bordeaux act- 
‘ed as a repellant, many of the leaf 
‘hoppers likely left the field and went 
‘to the check plot, a factor which 
would increase the injury done in the 
check plot over the leaf hopper under 
ordinary field conditions. The addi- 
ihe of this small amount of lime to 
e 4-6-50 bordeaux pays for itself 
any times over, and it seems that if 
e lime acts as a repellant, it might 
3 a wise move to use 4-8 or even 
-10-50 in spraying for the hopper. 
The experiments seem to indicate 
hat the sprays applied about three 
ays after the first appearance of the 


/ 4 4 

as these cogs are meshing properly 
all goes weil but the minute one of 
hese cogs forgets the part he has to 
play in this great machine, the team- 
work is shattered and results are un- 
certain. It is for every Cloverland 
‘farmer to keep this teamwork mov- 
ing, and for Rusk County, a team- 
Member that this year accomplished 
1 great feat, Mr. Packer predicted a 
‘glowing future. 

Among the visitors outside of Rusk 


_ Field Treated with Bordeaux 4-4-50. 


. Packer, 
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leaf hopper and about two weeks 
thereafter were the most effective, and 
it is believed that if a bordeaux mix- 
ture of 4-8-50 together with nicotine 
sulphate 1-800 and arsenate of lead to 
kill the bugs were applied at about 
this time, the ravages of the pest 
would likely be kept well under con- 
trol. This same treatment would hold 
true if a second brood of leaf hoppers 
appeared. 

Another feature of the experiment 
which was very noticeable was the re- 
sistant power of the Rural Russet po- 
tatoes from leaf hopper. Rows of 


(Sept. 12, 1920) 


Rural Russets in the same fields with 
the Green Mountains remained green 
much longer than any of the Green 
Mountains, and yielded a lot better. 

Observations seem to prove that 
late planting of potatoes, about June 
15, are subject to very little, if any 
damage from the leaf hopper; due to 
the fact that the hopper attacks the 
earlier planted potatoes and does not 
molest the late crop. This seems to 
be the most practical method to pur- 
sue so far as cost is concerned, but if 
everyone in the community planted 
their potatoes late, it would be hard 
to tell what the effect of the leaf hop- 
per would be. 


usk County Clearing Drive 


(Continued from page 9) 


County who were in attendance at the 
Progress Day celebration were Dean 
H. L. Russell, C. P. Norgord, B. G. 
Madison; Senator H. H. 
Everett, Racine; L. F. Livingstone and 
A.” Mathewson, Wausaukee; John 
Swenehart and A. P. Sherwood, Bay- 
field; E. G. Quamme and F. S. Mce- 
Cabe, St. Paul; H. S. Funston, F. W. 
Curtis and C. EH Martin, Minneapolis; 
B. F. Faast and Major Atkinson, Eau 
Claire; R. M. Andrews, Menominee, 
Mich.; Albert Fiedler, Holcombe, and 
J. W. Hicks, Prentice. 


N 


Bay Cliffs Stock Farm 


AY B. DEUTSCH, the well known 
J lumbérman of Marguette County, 
Mich., practices what he preaches. 
Among the first men of Cloverland 
to realize the future that cut-over 
lands~had in store, not only did he 
join the ranks of the boosters, but 
started actual farming operations near 
Big Bay, Mich., on some of his acres 
of former timber land. 

Today the Bay Cliffs stock farm 
gives precedence to no modern estab- 
lishment in upper Michigan, and in 
the breeding of! registered Guernseys 
Mr. Deutsch has enjoyed heralded 
success. 

On the subject of his deep interest 
in pure-bred cattle for Cloverland, he 
states: 

“At the present time I have eight 
cows on test and all of them are mak- 
ing satisfactory records. One cow, 
Esther’s Betty of Kentrevor, is milk- 
ing fifty to fifty-five pounds of milk 
per day, which is a very creditable 
record for a Guernsey cow.” 
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International 
Farm: Machine 
Headquarters 


ODAY the country roads lead from millions 
ts farm homes to the establishments of the 
International Dealers—and back again to the 
fields. fair dealing, and a 
matchless service policy form a triple foundation 
that has made the store of the International 


Quality machines, 


Dealer an essential institution in any community, 
there — and 


Choose your farm equipment 
standardize your machines as you would your 
This is the safe 


Then you may 


cattle, hogs, and poultry. 


course, with many benefits, 
take quality and efficiency for granted and rely 
on your dealer and on us for service and help 
at any time, The 


national Dealer will help you stock your farm 


in any emergency. Inter- 


with thoroughbred machines. 


‘ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


F AMERICA 
. USA 


ANCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO 


Branch Houses: 
GRAND RAPIDS, SAGINAW, DETROIT, Michigan 
GREEN BAY, EAU CLAIRE, Wisconsin 
ST. CLOUD, Minnesota 
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Land like this will 
GROW CROPS! 


Wiew have some land like this on which youare 
paying taxes and getting no returns. Make it 
produce. Get the stumps out with 


RED CROSS 20% DYNAMITE 


the greatest time-saver, labor-saver and money-saver known 
for land clearing, and have more acres ready for the plow 
and ready to bring in money. 


Clear More Land in 1921 ‘so 


This state cleared more cut-over land in 1920 than ever be- 
fore in its history—and 1921 will show even a greater 
acreage reclaimed and put under cultivation, largely through 
the use of dynamite, 


Make your plans NOW —many of your neighbors figure on 
cleaning up more acres this spring than ever before. Keep 
pace with them. 


See your local dealer next time you are in town. Write for 
our free Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives. It’s valuable. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 
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WHEN) UN SD AEM AR Kee eh OR 


Registered Guernseys 


WRITE OR WIRE 


BANS Cl LEE SS T: O'CGikmeE AthoM 
BIG BAY, MICH. 


J. B. DEUTSCH, Owner 


MENOMINEE SAW CO. 


MENOMINEE, MIGHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHINGLE 


GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GROOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING Fully Warranted -—— wi iinc 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


¢ 
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A Truly Great Cow 


EARL’S Dot 57445, a five year old 

Guernsey cow owned by Shore- 

wood Farm, Crystal Bay, Minne- 
sota, produced in a trifle more than 
three years, without a single day’s 
rest period, three living calves, three 
Advanced Register records averaging 
12053.5 pounds of milk and 632.36 
pounds of butter fat. Her three rec- 
ords are as follows: 


Pounds « Pounds of 

of Milk Butter Fat Class 
9820.8 531.66 GG 
11695.5 612.29 EE 
14644.1 153.12 Cc 


The first record placed her third in 
her class, the second made her cham 
pion of all three year old Guernseys 
in the Roll of Honor, and had she pro 
duced twelve more pounds in the last 
record she would have qualified for 
a place among the class C leaders. She 
now holds ninth place in class GG 
and second in class HE. 


While Pearl’s Dot 57445 was making 
her two first records she was captur 
ing highest honors et several of the 
biggest fairs and dairy shows. In 
1918 she was first prize three year old 
cow, and first prize Junior Advanced 
Register cow at the Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress in Waterloo, Iowa. At the Na- 
tional Dairy Show of the same year 
she repeated the winnings made ai 
Waterloo. 


Pearl’s Dot 57445 was sired by Lang- 
water Royal 14253, an Advanced Regis- 
ter son of Imp. King of the May 9001. 
Her dam is Gerar Pearl 23595 that 
completed four Advanced Register rec- 
ords, averaging 9996.6 pounds of milk 
and 484.28 pounds of butter fat, before 
she’was nine years of age. 


The Shorewood cow is a full sister 
to Earl of Pomeroy 40325 with records 
of 618.65, 583.67 and 777.16 pounds of 
butter fat in classes D, AA, and AA; 
also to Royal’s Pearl 45209, with rec- 
ords of 485.88 and 788.37 pounds of 
butterfat in classes G and D. 


The Small Town’s Part 


HE country town is a part of the 

country. It is one of the encour- 

aging signs of the times that coun- 
try town business men are coming to 
realize this. It has not been so long 
ago that every little town thought that 
its business was to grow into a city, 
just as soon as possible. Some towns 
and many town people still think so. 
Many small town people, too, still 
think that their chief relations and in- 
terests are with the cities rather than 
the country. The most farseeing busi- 
ness men have come to know better. 
They are seeing more and more clear- 
ly that the town, the small city, is an 
integral part of the country, that it 
prospers only as the country prospers, 
and that it has its place in the scheme 
of things to be the life center of the 
country about it. The town merchant 
who opposes co-operative buying or 
selling by the farmers of his territory, 
the town banker who would hinder the 
establishment of farm loan associa- 
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tions in his county, the town edito 
who neglects the interests of the back 
country districts, are becoming mor 
and more out of date—Southern Agri 
culturist. : 


IT’S HARD TO KEEP COWS CLEAN: 


When they are stabled, but clipping makes it easy. Take 
only five minutes a month to clip flanks and udder of eacl 
cow, then wiping with a damp cloth quickly cleans befor 
milking. Keeps dirt and filth out of the pail. Clipped cow 
give better and cleaner milk. The Stewart No. 1 Machin 
is best. Clips horses also. Only $14 complete at you 
dealer’s, or send $2 and pay’ balance on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. A-190, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Il. 


Maple Grove Stock Farm 


This flock has been bred up care- 
fully for forty years, and repre- 
sentatives of the flock have 
shown at the fairs since the first 
importation in 1880. 


R. J. STONE’S SONS 
Stonington, III. 


A CONVALESCENT 


shouid not only have the purest of 
foods, but the dainties. which are 
allowed should be most palatable. 


Van Duzer’s Certified | 
Flavoring Extracts 
| 


are made of the pix 
finest fruits and 
are © absolutely 
pure. They im- 
part adelightful 
true fruit flavor. 


Van Duzer Extract Co. 4 


New York, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 


AUCTION SALE 
Purebred 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
by the 
MICHIGAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
—at— 

MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, E. LANSING, MICH., 
On Jan, 14th, 1921. 

45 head of exceptionally good cat- 
tle from the leading herds in the 
state. Cows that will make won- 
derful foundational material and 
bulls of herd heading quality sired 
by some of the most noted bulls of 

the breed. 


Michigan Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 


ers’ meeting and banquet at the 
Wentworth Hotel on the evening of 
the 13th. All are invited. 


For catalogs and further informa- 
tion write Ward Hathaway, Sec. 
Mich. Aberdeen-Angus Association, 
Ovid, Mich., or Dr. K. eulke, 
Eastern Representative Am. Aber- 
deen-Angus Association, Ithaca, 


Shorthorns Profitable 


The change that has come over the cattle business emphasizes more ; 
than ever the value of the Shorthorn in making the business successful. | 
The Shorthorn has demonstrated over and over again that from 200 to 


300 extra pounds are produced at maturity. 


that represent often the net profit. 


has long since commanded a premium 


It is these additional pounds 


But the quality of Shorthorn beef 5 


at the markets and when the extra § 


weight and the quality are combined the grower has his best assurance of 
profit. Under present conditions the maximum results are needed and 
the Shorthorn has demonstrated in this respect. 


Use a Shorthorn bull. 


horn blood they carry the better. 


More farmers and ranchmen are looking for Shorthorns today than 
ever before for the simple reason that the Shorthorn is making good. 


American Shorthorn Breeder’s Association 


13 Dexter Park Ave. 


Ask for Literature. 


CSS SSCS 


If you are not ready to add purebred females (| 
obtain as high a grade Shorthorn females as possible. 


The more Short- 


Chicago §- 


ecember, 1920 


‘eeding. That means feeding for bone, 
nuscle and brain and not for fatty de- 
seneration. 
Has the U. S. a clayey soil over a 
salcareous subsoil? Has it plenty of 
ter? Do the grain crops flourish? 
e its green crops of the best? Is 
‘ts climate temperate and has it or can 
t have a good quality of grass? If it 


ntelligence of its farmers, it can have 
i Percheron horse which shall surpass 
she Percheron of France. 

One of the first great cares of the 
mvaders and defenders of Belgium 
was to secure the draft horse stock. 
[he invaders carried off all which 
‘hey overtook. The defenders pre- 
served all those that escaped the de- 
yacle. 

In the draft breeds mentioned, you 
will note that some infusion of Flem- 
‘sh blood has been used in the im- 
ovement of the horse stock of all 
sountries. The Belgians have fur- 
iished most of the mass and most of 
‘he size. The climate of Belgium has 
geen particularly conducive to the 
svolution of a heavy though rather 
Jocile horse. Belgian soil is high in 
»bhosphates. The country is low and 
jJamp toward the sea, rising through 
fertile sections in the central parts to 
4 sandy and hilly country in the south. 
The average temperature is. higher 
shan that which we experience in Cook 
Jounty. Portions of the United States 
ive well situated for conserving, pre- 
serving, and improving upon the horse 


‘A MARKED improvement in the 
A quality of Wisconsin apples as 
the result of the grading law 
assed in 1917 is described in the re- 
bort on the administration of this 
work made by Dr. S. B. Fracker, state 
antomologist, to the commissioner of 
igriculture. 
As a result of the administration by 
the State Department of Agriculture of 
the law requiring the grading of ap- 
dles during the past three years prac- 
‘ically the entire commercial crop of 
122,000 barrels has been carefully 
yacked and branded as required. The 
tampaign was begun in 1917 as an edu- 
tational one to carry the best infor- 
nation to the growers on modern 
nethods of packing and grading fruit. 
Market conditions had been most un- 
satisfactory as buyers would not take 
ipples from unknown owners without 
seeing them. Local packing houses 
were paying the growers such low 
yrices that the orchards were unprofit- 
tble and every temptation was offered 
‘0 “face barrels’ improperly or sell 
“culls” as first class fruit. In fact, the 
lifference in price between good and 


f N all-year egg laying test, with 
’ pens from the leading poultry 
flocks of the state entered, was 
ypened at the Michigan Agricultural 
Jollege on November 1 and will run 
intil October 31, 1921. Many farmers 
ind poultry oreeders were invited to 
ship selected pullets to the college for 
Mfficial trap nesting, and the test is 
*xxpected to give a line on the merits 
f the foremost flocks in Michigan. 
“Weekly reports on the performance 
of all fowls under trap are being sent 
dut to each owner,” says Prof. C. H. 
3urgess, head of the poultry depart- 
nent at M. A.C. “At the close of the 
rear these fowls which are found to 
ve heavy egg producers will be re- 
‘urned to the community from which 
‘hey come. Along with the pen will be 
sent a good male of known breeding. 
‘m this way a foundation can be laid 
shat will materially raise the standard 
Mf quality among flocks of the state.” 
A much better grade of fowls is 
raised on the average farm of the state 
day than could have been found a 
‘@w years ago, the producing power of 
the farm flock having been raised ma- 


aas all these then by the use of the: 
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Man’s Four-footed Friend 


(Continued from page 6) 


which came originally from Belgium, 
a horse whose blood lines have been 
drawn upon for centuries by all na- 
tions of the world. Even the horses 
of Russia owe their size, quality and 
other good draft points to the trans- 
port horses which the Cossacks cap- 
tured from Napoleon during the re- 
treat from Moscow in 1812. 

Last year’s International Live Stock 
Show was a real American breeder’s 
show. There were present more good 
colts born in America than had ever 
been seen before. If American breed- 
ers can make such an improvement in 
their horses during a three year war 
period in Europe, it would be a God- 
send if no more horses were imported 
from Europe for the next ten years. 
The Americans would evolve a breed- 
ing stock of their own, having Ameri- 
can peculiarities and American im- 
provements on the foreign breeds. The 
foreign breeds are, doubtless, the best 
for the places in which they are raised 
but too close adherence to foreign 
types may develop defects among na- 
tive horses. The Clydesdale for Scot- 
land, the Shire for England, the Suf- 
folk in his own county, the American 
Clydesdale, Shire or Suffolk developed 
along American ideals for that partic- 
ular state or that particular county, 
district or region for which he is suit- 
ed in America. The same applies to 
the Percheron, the Belgium, the Cleve- 
land Bay, the Boulomais, the Arde- 
mais, the Breton, and all the other im- 
ported breeds of horses. 


Apple Grading Law Brings Results 


poor quality apples was almost negli- 
gible in many districts. 

The standards defined in the grading 
law have made the quality of fruit the 
first consideration and put a premium 
on the use of careful pruning and 
spraying in its production. This has 
resulted in a general improvement in 
the quality of Wisconsin apples with 
a corresponding increase in their abil- 
ity to meet western competition. 

An orchard survey was carried on in 
1919 in connection with the work, 
which showed definitely the location 
of the commercial orchard districts, 
the nature of the markets in the vari- 
ous parts of the state, and the varieties 
of apples grown. This laid a valuable 
foundation for the future administra- 
tion of the statute. 

During 1920 it was decided to dis- 
continue the educational and survey 
features and confine the campaign to 
law enforcement. Little attempt at 
evasion was discovered, however, and 
with the exception of the one case 
which is being taken to the courts, 
practically the entire crop has been 
carefully packed and marked. 


Egg Marathon for Michigan Hens 


terially. An intensive poultry culling 
campaign which has been carried on in 
more than sixty counties of the state 
by the Poultry Department at the 
Michigan Agricultural College is held 
responsible for the improvement. 

Proper housing and good feeding 
have been factors that have gone hand 
in hand with the selection work in 
raising the productive ability of Michi- 
gan hens, with the result that the state 
now ranks high in regard to the qual- 
ity of its general farm flocks. 


The Way to the Sea 


MALL states in Europe thrive or 
die as the way to the sea is open 
or closed to them. 

The life of our own western states 
in its fullness depends on their having 
an open way to the sea. 

If it was closed they would die, If 
it is hampered the top of their pro- 
duction is throttled down. 

The good of the nation is the good 
of every section. 


oe 
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Grape-Nuts 
The Cereal 
That Needs No Sugar 


Healthful, substantial and 
full of sturdy nourishment. 
A food of delightful flavor, 
eatable to the last atom. 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


kot 
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> 
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Choice Cut-Over Hardwood Lands 


Especially adapted to grazing and generai farming, lo 


cated on trunk line railways twelve hours from Chicago 


markets. 


prices, terms to sult purchasers. 


For sale, In small or large lots, at reasonable 


For particulars write 


The Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Northern 


New Bulldings 


State Normal College 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal] School Courses for 
teachers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, 
Home Fconomics. Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than It can supply 
Write for information and bulletin 


DORIS |. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


OPULAR 
OTATO 
LANTER 


The Keystone 


Hand Drop Planter 


Getting 100% value from high-priced 
seed and land by securing the utmost 
yield possible is one of vital interest 
to the producer of potatoes. This can 
be accomplished by use of the Key- 
stone Potato Planter. 

Simple, strongly made, durable. The 
rear pressure wheel presses the soil 
over the seed so that the moisture is 
retained and the seed sprouts prompt- 
ly and comes up in much more vigor- 
ous manner than where the earth is 
left loosely over the potatoes. 

No bruising of seed and every piece 
containing an “eye” should grow. 


Secure catalog from 


A. J. PLATT, Manufacturer 


Sterling, Illinois 


FARM 
LANDS 


I am a farmer myself, work a 
1,200-acre farm each year, so I 
know what farming land is. I 
know what a farmer wants. I 
have a large acreage of unim- 
proved farm land for sale and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Write to me. 


J. W. Weston 


Proprietor, 
Oak Ridge Dairy 
WAKEFIELD, MICHIGAN 
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Vesta 


Write Me for Reliable Information About These’ Lands 


ge: ARNESON, Commissioner of Immigration 
STATE CAPITOL’ ST. PAUL, MINN. 


mber, 1920 


NEIDA COUNTY’S annual po- 
tato show, which was held at 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin, No- 
vember 10, presented the larg- 
exhibition of high grade tubers 
> seen in this part of Wisconsin. 
rly fifty exhibitors were repre- 
ed and every variety of potatoes 


wn in this section was on display. 
_W. Jones, president of the Rhine- 
ler Advancement Association, made 
address of welcome to the growers, 
‘he declared that the association 
ild co-operate in every way possi- 
‘with the farmers of the county. 

. KF. Weatherly, president of the 
mty Potato Growers’ Association, 


“Ready Money” Field of Cloverland Spuds 


LOVERLAND 


Potato Records Are Broken 
in Oneida County 


t By C. P. WEST 


responded, thanking the Advancement 
Association for its interest in the 
show. In the course of his remarks, 
Mr. Weatherly said: “Twenty years 
from now if you take agriculture away 
from Rhinelander, the city will not 
amount to anything. There is no fu- 
ture for Rhinelander except through 


agriculture, and I think the main line 
of agriculture for this community is 
the growing of potatoes. 

George W. Hull, president of the 
State Federation of Farm Bureau, 
gave an interesting talk on marketing 
problems as met by. co-operation of 
farmers. 


Angus McDonald, state potato in- 


line is 


ED CROWN Gaso- 


made espe- 


for automobiles. 
t will deliver all the 
your engine is 
sapable of developing. 
t starts quickly, it accel- 
erates smoothly, it will 
‘un your car at the least 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Your TradeisWhat 
You Make It 


If you conduct your business with the idea 
that you want cheap trade, you will create 
it. Perhaps it may even become so cheap 
you will be glad to move. 


The grocer who builds for the future on a 
foundation of stability, takes especial pains 
to display and advocate such worthy, de- 


pendable products as 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar, derived from Grapes 


It pays in more ways than one to sell Royal. 
A grocer’s best asset is a satisfied customer. 


spector, explained the new inspection 
work and its benefit to the growers 
and shippers. 


Cc. P. West, county agricultural 
agent, also gave a brief address on the 
potato industry. 


G. M. Housholder, assistant direc- 
tor of immigration, of Madison, spoke 
on the agricultural progress of upper 
Wisconsin. His talk was illustrated 
by motion picture scenes of farm life 
in the northern counties. This part 
of the program was one of the fea- 
tures of the show. 


J. W. Brann, of Madison, state cer- 
tified seed inspector, acted as judge 
at the show. He stated that the ex- 
hibits were all of such a high order 
that his task was by no means an easy 
one, Some of the prize winning pota- 
toes will be taken to the Mid-West 
Horticultural Show at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, which is held November 15 to 20. 
This display will be in charge of Mr. 
West. These potatoes will also be 
shown in the Oneida County booth at 
the Wisconsin State Potato Show in 
Milwaukee, November 30 to December 
4th. 

The following prize awards were 
made by the judges: 

Green Mountains: 
terson, Rhinelander; 
Jewell, Rhinelander; 
Schoeneck, Enterprise. 

Rural New Yorkers: First, Starks 
Farm, Three Lakes; second, Carl Gus- 
tafson, Rhinelander; third, Herman 
Schoeneck, Enterprise. 

Triumphs: First, Carl Gustafson, 
Rhinelander; second, Ernest Juntgen, 
McNaughton; third, Herman Schoe- 
neck, Enterprise. 

Barly Ohios: First, Herman Schoe- 
neck, Enterprise; second, Paul Davis, 
Rhinelander; third, Wm, Priebe, Rhine- 


First, Chas. Pe- 
second, W. P. 
third, Herman 


lander. 

Irish Cobblers: First, Paul Davis, 
Rhinelander; second, Hmil Hack, 
Rhinelander; third, Herman Schoe- 


neck, Enterprise. 

Any Other Variety: First, Carl Gus- 
tafson, Rhinelander; second, Herman 
Schoeneck, Enterprise, 

Grand Sweepstakes: First, Chas. 
Peterson, Rhinelander; second, Starks 


Farm, Three Lakes; third, W. P. Jew- 
ell & Sons, Rhinelander, 

Largest and Smoothest Potatoes: 
First, H. E. Stone, Rhinelander; sec- 
ond, C. B. Howe, Rhinelander, 

Person Bringing Potatoes Longest 
Distance: Hans Peterson, Clearwater 
Lake. 

Ten Bushel Class: First, Paul Da- 
vis, Rhinelander; second, W. P. Jewell, 
Rhinelander; third, H. E. Stone, 
Rhinelander, 


Minnesota, Land of 
Certainty 


(Continued from page 5) 


Minnesota is estimated at approximate- 
ly 2,500,000. It is now approaching the 
full tide of its prosperity. Her prog- 
ress is substantial as well as rapid. 
Towns and cities are full of life and 
enterprise. New manufactures are 
springing up constantly throughout the 
state. The farmers are contented and 
prosperous. Railroads reach every 
portion of the state and a system of 
permanent highways recently stimu- 
lated by the passage of the good roads 
amendment, is under way. The clim- 
ate is unsurpassed for healthfulness. 
With a mean annual temperature of 
45 degrees and a mean summer tem- 
perature of 70 degrees, with a soil un- 
paralleled in its yield of stable prod- 
ucts, vast stretches of timber and un- 
limited water power, Minnesota is un- 
questionably destined to fulfill her 
prophecy to become in population, 
wealth and influence, among the very 
foremost states of the American 
Union. 


Cloverland grass fat lambs, wethers 
and ewes have topped the market. 
’Nough said about the “feed on the 
ground” in Cloverland. 


Discussing the merits of certain 
breeds of cattle is like trying to arrive 
at a common understanding as to the 
best pie for dessert. 
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Cloverland Bargains 


RATE: Seven Cents a Word 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the office not later than 


the fifteenth of month preceding publication. 


Address all want ads to the 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Menominee, Michigan 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS FOR SALE— 

Three of the best cows in Vilas County 
at a very low price if taken at once, Polly 
Vilas Gerben No, 245642 H. T. H. B.; Daisy 
Fern Gerben No. 427883 H. T. H. B.; Dotty 
Lake Gerben No. 427884 H. T. H. B. Also 
some yearling heifers. For prices and in- 
formation write, Chas. R. Gerner, Phelps, 
Wis. 


HONEY—Best Michigan clever. Ten- 

pound pail parcel post, $3.90; five-pound 
pail, $2. Cash or C. O. D. B. F. Kindig, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


A WONDERFUL BARGAIN—680-Acre 

tract of choice cut-over land, clay soil, 
free from stones and very edsily cleared, a 
few miles north of Ewen, Ontonagon 
County, Michigan. Must sell at once re- 
gardless of price. H. Lilliquist, Ironwood, 
Michigan, 


WANTED—Position as working manager 

with someone on large tract of land to be 
developed into a live stock farm. Have 
had an agricultural college training and 
life-time experience on large live stock 
and grain farms. Prefer to work on sal- 
ary and percentage basis. Will invest 
some in good proposition. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, Box 84, care Cloverland 
Magazine. 


WANTHD—Position as farm manager or 

tenant on good farm. Have had con- 
siderable farm experlence and can take 
care of dairy, cattle, horses and pigs. 
Have one large boy and three smaller 
boys—a family of wife and five children, 
all experienced in large garden work and 
some farming. Write at once. William 
Pittsley, Carter, Wisconsin. 


FARMS WANTED—To sell your real es- 

tate, business or patent quickly for cash, 
write Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


SHEEP for Cloverland farmers. Will 

place eweg on shares with reliable farm- 
ers and give you an opportunity to start 
{n the sheep business and at the same 
time make money. If you want to buy 
sheep, write us for prices. Can arrange 
satisfactory terms. Cheever Buckbee, 
Pres. Cloverland Sheep Corp., 719 Luding- 
ton St., Escanaba, Mich. 


IMPROVED FARM—100 acres, one-half 
mile of lake shore, good house, stone 
basement, mile from town on good road, 
20 acres cleared, 40 acres fenced, quan- 
tity valuable cedar and birch, price in- 
cludes crop, 10 acres potatoes, 10 of oats. 
$6,500. Fred L. Brown, Mercer, Wis. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


FRED Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate 

and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Wis. 


OCONTO COUNTY, WISCONSIN—The 

Garden Spot of the Universe. If at all 
interested you should at once become ac- 
quainted either by way of a visit in per- 
son or correspondence with me relative to 
my most unexcelled bargains, of either 
improved or unimproved hardwood timber 
farm lands. The best’ quality of produc- 
tive clay loam soil, with excellent climate 
conditions produces unfailing big crops of 
diversified grains, alfalfa, clover, sugar 
beets, potatoes, fruits. Dairying very 
highly developed, the best of modern en- 
vironments by way of church, school, 
cheese factory, grain and live stock mar- 
kets, improved farms immediate to hand. 
At bargain prices thereupon. If interested 
better act at once for prices are destined 
to enhance in value rapidly. Charles A. 
Best, Oconto, Wis. 


LANDS FOR MIXED FARMING AND 
GRAZING—In Marquette and Alger 
Counties, Mich. Cut-over Hardwood Tim- 
ber Lands, suitable for General or Special 
Farming, Stock Raising, etc. Excellent 
Water. Soil of Rich Sandy Loam. Ex- 
ceptionally Liberal Terms. Also some 
Choice Tracts in Antrim and Emmet 
Counties. Write at once for our Beautiful 
Illustrated Booklet. Jackson & Tindle, 
Inc., 503 Niagara Life Bldg., Buffalo, N, Y. 


CLAY BOTTOM LANDS FOR SALE—In 

Mackinac and Chippewa Counties, suit- 
able for grazing purposes. Can be bought 
on partial payment plan. Write Wilwin 
Company Limited, Wilwin, - Mich., for 
particulars. 


TWO MICHIGAN BARGAINS—80 acres. 

House, barn, clearing. Near  Paynes- 
ville. $1,250, $250 down. 80 acres near 
Ewen, $1,200; $200 cash. Both on roads. 
Good land. Wm, Hardy, owner, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—3,500 acres in one block. 
Seven miles north of Oconto. A low 

eee will be accepted for the whole tract. 
. H. Grunert, Green Bay, Wis. 


A FINE FARM FOR SALE—280 Acres, 


one mile west of Carney, Michigan, 
which has good schools and a creamery, 
150 Acres of this land is cleared; has a 
good house and hay barn and small or- 
chard, plenty of running water all the 
yéar. Uncleared land is well seeded to 
grass; the soil is clay loam. There is not 
an acre of poor land in the farm, Basy 
terms. Address Box 58, care Cloverland 
Magazine. 
HAY—Write or wire us whenever in need 

of Clover or Timothy Hay, also Straw, 
in carload lots. Dafter Hay & Grain Co., 
Dafter, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—250,000 acres of unimproved 

cut-over lands in tracts to suit purchas- 
er. Prices $5 to $15 an acre, terms reason- 
able. Address J. M. Longyear, Marquette, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice cut-over hardwood 

lands, especially adapted to grazing and 
general farming. Small or large tracts at 
reasonable prices, terms to suit purchas- 
er. Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., Gladstone, Mich. 


FOR SALE—2,000 Acres land in one block. 

Excellent soil. Well located. Price and 
terms attractive. Write Fred A, Roper, 
Menominee, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—One fine 3,200 lb. team, bay 

geldings, 6 and 7 years old; gentle, ex- 
perienced farm team; includes heavy farm 
harness in A-1 condition; price $450. One 
grade cow, half Jersey half Guernsey, 8 
years old, gentle as a lamb, milks 14 qts. 
when fresh, freshens in July; price $150. 
One 1918 Ford touring car, excellent me- 
chanical condition, tires new; price $450. 
One western saddle pony, rein broken, 
speedy, full of life, gentle; includes fine 
western saddle; price $60. Ten tons A-1 
clover hay; 25 tons clover and timothy 
mixed; baled; at market price. Address, 
W. B. Wallace, Lakewood, Wis. 


WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Walls, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—1,000 head of breeding ewes, 

2 to 5 years old. These sheep to be sold 
in lots to suit purchasers, Write for prices 
and further information, John Rachon, 
Kenton, Mich. 


SHEEP FOR SALE—500 breeding ewes, 

1 to 4 years old. Averaged 84% lbs. wool 
this season. Lots to suit purchaser, $10 
per head. Teams if desired. Vail & 
Smith, Alvin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—160 acres ha~dwood timber. 
C. W. Lightfoot, 910 Minn. Ave., Glad- 
stone, Mich. 


WAUKESHA FARM FOR SALH—56 acre 

highly improved farm in Waukesha Co., 
14 miles from Milwaukee, 5 miles from 
Waukesha. Concrete road will pass farm, 
10-Room brick house, hardwood floors and 
hot water heat, acetyline lighting system 
in house and barns. Basement barn 36x70, 
silo 12x26, all in good repair. This itoca- 
tion suitable for eeneral store, auto supply 
or hotel. Price $14,000. Liberal terms to 
responsible parties. Address John Casper, 
R 4, Waukesha, Wis 


80 ACRES, half under plow, level, good 
road, R. F. D., phone, school on land, 
near cheese factory, milk route by door, 
nice stream, no stone, good buildings, best 
of soil, right price and easy terms. V. E 
Conwell, Ladysmith, Wis. 


pater dimes rs tals wi gce aera Se oe TD 
HAMPSHIRES—Am offering my entire 
flock of breeding ewes, lambs and year- 
ling rams. Also Champion and third prize 
ewes of 1918 International. Write for 
catalog and special prices of carload lots. 
Mrs. Harley R. Emmons, Elsie, Mich. 


FOR SALE—160-acre farm, 4% miles from 

Ogema, Wis. 50 acres cleared, 28 under 
cultivation, good water, well fenced, % 
mile to school and from trunk highway. 
For terms and price write owner, J. Jones, 
Phillips, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Guernsey bull, 2% 

years old; Sire, Masher Rockingham 
dam, Carilon Chosan. Price, $200, or will 
exchange for breeding ewes. Address 
Herbert Burrows, Emetta P, O., Lake 
County, Mich. 7 


WANTED—Competent maid for genera) 
housework. Good wages. Mrs. T, J. 
Fath, 230 Main St., Menominee, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Upper Peninsula cut-over 

lands suitable for grazing or general 
farming, in Alger, Chippewa , Gogebic, 
Luce, Mackinac and Schoolcraft counties. 
For information write, Land Department, 
Charcoal Iron Company of America, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—We own 15,000 acres of cut- 
over lands in Dickinson, Baraga, Me- 
nominee, Iron and Gogebic counties, in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan; 20,000 acres 
in Forest and Florence counties, Wiscon- 
sin. Any size tract on easy terms. J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich, 


December, 1 


2cCartney 
National Bank 


Green Bav, Wis. 


Capital and Surplus, $600,000.00 


in the development of 
Northern Wisconsin along 
commercial, manufactur- 
ing and agricultural lines. 
Write or call and see us. 


We are deeply interested 


This Bank ° 


Reference 


We want to buy more small XMAS TREES, 114 to 3 feet in 
height, to be shipped at once. Trees must be young, green 
and bushy and tied 25 to the bundle. What have you? 
Write quick. Will also buy 15 more cars of trees 4 to 20 
feet high. QUICK ACTION NECESSARY. 


Potatoes, Hay and All | 


Farm Products 


Ship us at GREEN BAY—your natural market. We will scll 
for your account, or upon examination, make you a cash 


offer. Which will it be? 


Green Bay Sells Everything 
What Do You Want to Buy? 


We will be your errand boy—call on us. 


Platten Produce Co. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


"5 CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


' 
‘! 


A Real Plan fe Aid Settlers 


Investigate! Read Our Plan. Investigate! 


WE ELIMINATE THE FIRST FEW YEARS OF HARDSHIP. 


We have set aside a fund to help you ciear the land or have a portion cleared and under plow _ 
if you want it. 


We provide a residence and farm buildings, horses, cows, sheep, pigs, chickens—everything 
needed to settle right down and go to work to make the land and live stock pay for your farm home, 
if you want to start this way. Or, we will sell you the unimproved land if you prefer to do all of 
your own clearing, build and stock your own place. All deals on easy, long-time payments. 


We have three classes of land—first class, medium, and second class. You pay for the 
CLASS of land, and not a big price for poor land. 


We give you expert advice in agriculture and live stock production free, in order to help you 
avoid mistakes and succeed in the shortest possible time. The more we can help you pay out the 
quicker our money is returned and the sooner you will have that coveted possession—a farm home 
of your own. This is good business for both of us. : 


_ RANCH LAND 


We have thousands of acres of splendid grazing land with plenty of fresh water streams and’ 
_ lakes and ample sections of good farm land for raising winter feed. This land is cheap and we 
q _will make it to the advantage of the larger live stock operators to obtain one of these dependable 
> . ranges. These tracts in 1,000 and 5,000 acres solid blocks. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 
A POSTCARD WILL BRING IT 


_ NORTHERN MICHIGAN’ LAND COMPANY 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN | ~ 309 Caswell Block, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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These results have been*proved by actual pay pate: a ‘g i 
feeding tests on practical dairy farms. * oe i; ae Le 


Send for our booklet “Results”? | a 


.; 
by 
i 
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Pillsbury Flour! Mills Company 
COMMERCIAL FEED DEFT. ef HE AS 
b ‘ -- | * Gentlemens : , 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company a 


| Please send 
MINNEAPOLIS; MI eu ESOTA 


Mail this coupon today. 
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